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(The ‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


A WAR OF DEVASTATION, 


> 


Tue horrible and exasperating chaos into which our Pirate war has 
degenerated, is deepening throughout the civilised world the indigna- 
tion against our country it has aroused. Its authors and their agents 
in the Press insist day by day that nothing so surprising and 
irregular as the actual defence of the Boers could have been 
anticipated, that such insane obstinacy is scandalous and unfair, that 
exceptional severity must be shown to deal with such exceptional 
pertinacity. All this is of a piece with the blindness and stupidity 
which has marked every step in this portentous catastrophe. ‘They 
would not believe the Boérs meant war; they believed they would 
easily be beaten; they assured us that after a few defeats they would 
quietly surrender ; that within six months Boer and Briton would be 
good friends under the Union Jack. Every one of their expectations 
was cruelly belied. Every promise proved false. Their military 
blundering led to hideous disasters. Their civil policy has brought 
us to the verge of civil war. And now in the midst of confusion and 
ruin in South Africa from the Cape to the Limpopo, they are still 
continuing the same system of brag, prevarication, and falsehood. 
Those who sought to learn the truth about the Boers and the 
history of their Republics saw clearly that a war of conquest could 
mean nothing but a fierce, protracted, irregular war of reprisals, 
devastation, and extermination. What has happened is exactly what 
always has happened and always will happen when a foreign invader 
seeks to conquer and crush a brave, proud, fighting race, animated 
with intense patriotism and secular hatred, scattered over a vast area 
with singular natural capacities for defence. Men of sense foresaw 
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that even victory could only lead to interminable, cruel, wasting 
forms of partisan war. It was the ground of their objection to the 
war from the first. We told them—‘‘ You are not making ordinary 
war on a nation: you are going forth to enslave and crush an 
indomitable race, where every man, woman, and child, will be your 
relentless enemy from generation to generation.” 

What would happen if Germany or France invaded Switzerland 
with the avowed intention of incorporating the whole country under 
the Eagle or the Tricolour ; if Bern, Zurich, and Geneva were occu- 
pied and two of the main railways seized; if half the chalets and 
villages had been burned down; if all native governments and 
authorities were dispersed, and fifteen thousand Switzers with guns 
and rifles scoured the mountain country from Vallais to St. Gall? 
Now, the area of the Boer Republics is ten times that of Switzerland. 
Should we expect the Swiss quietly to accept German and French 
nationality, making everything smooth for their conquerors and 
tyrants? Should we call them obstinate fools, approve the burning 
of Zermatt and Grindelwald, and justify the dragging off of Swiss 
women and children to the Jura or the Black Forest camps? And 
if von Biilow or Delcassé told the world—‘‘ We must devastate the 
country and make prisoners of war of the women and children, 
because we can’t catch the men ’”’—what would be the answer of 
Englishmen ? 

Or suppose a European coalition by some contrivance had 
destroyed the British fleet and enabled an invading army of a quarter 
of a million to occupy London, Birmingham, and Glasgow, that 
proclamations in French and broken English had declared Great 
Britain to be a new department of France, but Kitchener, Baden- 
Powell, and Knox still commanded forces in arms all along the West 
from Cornwall to Sutherland—should we call them obstinate madmen, 
and with our wives and children interned in French camps, should we 
all go in tamely and take the oath to General Mercier? This is what 
we are expecting Boers to do. And they who ever thought they 
would, are men stolidly ignorant of all that is meant by patriotism, 
freedom, and manhood. 

Much is being said to-day, both in and out of Parliament, about 
the laws of war as applying to the present phase of the war. The 
matter is not so simple as it looks, for several reasons. In the first 
place, Great Britain is the only civilised nation which has not formu- 
lated rules to be observed in the conduct of war. It is obvious why it 
thus chooses to be the one exception in the eye of international law. 


Great Britain is so continually engaged, if not in “ war,” in what we 
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all ‘“‘ warlike operations,” in all parts of the world with semi- 
civilised, non-Christian, rude, and even savage enemies, that to 
formulate rules of war to be applied to all alike would be difficult 
and highly inconvenient. Kitchener would not like them: so they 
are left to the humane discretion of our officers. Under the Hague 
‘Conference we are again bound to formulate certain directions—but 
we have not done so. As the world knows, Great Britain went to-the 
Peace Conference of 1899 contemplating a war of conquest. 

In the next place, the rules of international law relating to war 
apply to the relations of State with State, nation with nation. Now, 
‘Great Britain has formally declared that the States of the two Boer 
republics have ceased to exist; it recognises no sort of Boer govern- 
ment, no Boer nation. The entire soil of both States is formally 
declared to be British territory ; and all inhabitants of both lands are 
pronounced to be subjects of the Queen. It is true that nothing of 
this is admitted by the populations concerned, nor is it recognised by 
foreign nations, and possibly it never will be recognised. Nor indeed 
is it recognised by the. British officers themselves, who dare not—at 
least as yet—commit the enormity of treating their Boer enemies as 
rebels. The horror of the civilised world and the obvious risk of 
reprisals restrain them at present. It may come to this; but in the 
meantime the Boers are formally denied the title of national enemies, 
whilst they are practically exempted from the liability of being 
treated as rebels. Men in arms against the Queen’s forces who are 
not national enemies, and yet are not de facto rebels, are in an 
anomalous position, not precisely defined by international law, which 
knows no such intermediate class of belligerents. The whole thing 
therefore rests in that state of anomalous muddle, which gives the 
commanders in the field a ‘‘ free hand,’”’ and which is so often con- 
venient to the military and civil organisation of our country. The 
“¢ anomalous muddle ” is the palladium of British statesmen. 

Another anomaly is this. European nations fight with regular 
armies in uniforms, and terminate war by treaties between the two 
governments. Since the piratical destruction of Poland in the last 
century, no European nation has been blotted out and no white race 
has been enslaved en masse. But the present war was begun and has 
been carried on in a different way. It was to be a war of annihilation, 
to destroy two nations, to subjugate an alien race, hostile in feeling, 
manners, and language, and fiercely proud of independence. There 
were no regular armies, no uniform, no military institutions and 
traditions except those of border, irregular, and semi-civilised war- 
fare. All traces of civil government, both municipal and political, 
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were destroyed. No effective local government, except at scattered 
points, was substituted. The war was carried on as it might be 
carried on against Soudanese or Zulus. Now, the rules of inter- 
national law are all framed for the case of regular armies, com- 
batants in uniform and exactly disciplined, and organised state 
governments. By the nature of the case, every Boer man, woman, 
or child was more or less our enemy, the whole nation consisted of 
combatants, there was no uniform, no regular army, and every 
building was a potential place of arms. 

They were told that, under these conditions, the war must become: 
lingering, irregular, and end in confusion and horrors. But in their 
blind insolence they went on and have led us into the present pass. 
Now, although they have, to some extent and to their own satisfaction, 
withdrawn the matter from the strict rules of international law by 
pretending that the war is over, and that the two countries are British 
soil, the practices of civilised warfare remain, and by these English- 
men must judge what is being done. No doubt the law of nations, 
like municipal law, does not prescribe or condemn specific acts, but: 
general lines of conduct in terms of various circumstances, ¢.g.,. 
‘‘necessary violence,” ‘‘ direct effect,” ‘‘non-combatant population,” 
‘“‘ryegular troops,” ‘reasonable necessities of war.’ Each case turns. 
on the actual conditions and facts, and these are matters of evidence. 
Now, the evidence is officially suppressed and garbled; yet, until the 
circumstances are clearly proved, it is impossible to apply the rules of 
international law. Have all the farms burnt been used as forts ? 
Have all the estates wasted been held by men in the field? Have 
the women turned on to the veldt or carried off as prisoners done- 
what amounts to acts of war? Unless these questions can be truly 
answered in the affirmative, most abominable crimes have been. 
committed. 

The official reply is, that where farms have been burnt, it was 
solely because they had been used as entrenchments. ‘There is. 
abundant evidence from eye-witnesses that this is untrue. One 
authority fresh from the scene of desolation publicly declares that 
half the estates in both republics have been destroyed. The protest. 
addressed by officers at St. Helena to Sir A. Milner gives specific cases. 
where the farms of prisoners and of widows have been burnt. The- 
official reply again is, that all this rests on anonymous telegrams 
This also is untrue. It is proved by scores of letters from officers ia 
the field expressing to friends at home the bloody and cruel work 
which disgusts them. The official excuse is, that women made- 
prisoners were acting as spies. That also is false. Women were. 
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-carried off wholesale and confined in camps in order to terrorise the 
Boers in arms. Finally, we have the monstrous falsehood that more 
farms have been burnt by the Boers than by us. From private 
sources we hear atrocious stories of prisoners murdered and even 
hung, of wanton desolation of whole districts, of orders given for 
“‘no quarter.” It is easier to believe these, spontaneous and private 
‘revelations given by soldiers fresh from the field, than official denials 
-and prevarications which, from the first of this black business, have 
been a tissue of calumny, evasion, and bold falsehood. 

International law distinctly lays down as the limit of violence 
permitted to civilised troops, ‘‘the reasonable necessities of war.’ 
This does not cover the wholesale destruction of enemies’ homes and 
-estates. International law forbids acts of violence done for mere 
purposes of “intimidation.” And it is clear that this has been the 
-object of much of the destruction. An eminent authority lays down— 
“when others than the perpetrators are punished, the outrage which 
is done to every feeling of justice and humanity can only be forgiven 
where military necessity is not a mere phrase of convenience, but an 
imperative reality.” It is now plain that much of what has been 
-done is by ‘‘a mere phrase of convenience” ascribed to military 
necessity. In other words, it is a stock official falsehood. 

I have spoken of international law; but in the anomalous con- 
-dition of the actual war, it is perhaps best to found our protests upon 
the gross inhumanity and folly of submerging our two new 
“colonies”? with blood and ruin. It seems to be suggested now 
that if we give up burning farms, we shall have to shoot prisoners. 
Women are heard to say: ‘‘ What is wanted is more cruelty!” 
As the German minister says: ‘‘ We must take a lesson from Attila.” 
To such a pitch has the demoralisation of opinion come under the 
‘banner of Imperialism. Freprric Harrison, 


PURITANISM AND LIBERTY. 


Tr is a disagreeable task to make light of the boasted glories of the 
aye and to discover old evils lurking in new improvements. In a 
previvus number of this Review, I essayed to point out some dangers 
in our modern system of education, and to show how, as it seemed to 
me, zeal had sometimes outrun discretion. I now advert to a more 
general question of which the first of these educational dangers was a 
particular instance, the effort to bring about a moral reformation by 
‘the power of the State, and the dangers to liberty and progress which 
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must inevitably arise therefrom. For it is only one of many kindred 
evils that the State school should become a new and more efficient 
State Church, and that the morality taught under the authority of the 
elected representatives of the new Democracy should reflect the 
strength and the weakness of the hour. If morality be taught in the 
State schools, it must be the morality of the majority; and at present 
for the majority aggression is patriotism, and Empire the end which 
justifies every means. Those deceive themselves who think that, 
however dangerous it may be to enforce by the power of the State the 

views of a king or other ‘single person” on religion or morality, it 
can never shackle liberty or hinder progress to so enforce the views 
of a majority. The hope of the future alway, has lain and always will 
lie with a minority, and on their freedom progress depends. 

It is curious that among the few who yet believe in liberty, the 
action of the State is more jealously watched in temporal than in 
spiritual things. Some who are shocked at the word Socialism, and 
cry out at any State regulation of the administration of capital and the 
organisation of industry, care little for freedom of speech and teaching. 
This freedom is now threatened from two sides. The power of the 
State, made the more formidable because it rests on a popular 
majority, controls education; the power of wealth controls the Press, 
and renders the expression and dissemination of opinions which are in 
opposition to the world of finance, difficult or impossible. The control. 
of industry has never, even in the high days of the “classical” 
economists, been entirely abandoned by the State, and however far 
that control may go, it is likely to increase as Governments, less 
occupied with arms and Empire, have more time for the affairs of 
peaceful industry. But the larger the industrial sphere of the 
Government becomes, the more necessary is it to conserve the freedom 
of opinion as the only possible guarantee of progress. Otherwise, the 
tyranny of a popular majority might do what the tyrants of all ages. 
have failed to accomplish—effectually stay the progress of the human 
race. 

Between. education controlled by an Imperialist majority and a 
Press owned by financiers, it might seem that liberty had little 
chance. Yet it is borne out by the teachings of history that no cause 
can prosper for long if it depends solely on sordid motives. The 
pursuit of sordid aims strengthens the selfish instincts of men and so. 
renders co-operation more difficult, while the choicest spirits are 
atten yak in disgust to become at first the nucleus and then the 

successful reaction. Financial Imperialism made up. 
of greed and vainglory, could not of itself attract any but the baser- 
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sort. But it is one of the ironies of the situation that two other 
influences, taking their root in very different considerations and 
appealing to different sections of the body politic, have united to make 
men look on liberty as of little account. One is the theory of the 
survival of the fittest, a biological theory crudely applied to the social 
evolution against the example and the protests of its greatest 
expounders. This has led astray many of those with a smattering of 
science, who are only too glad to find a reason for going with the tide, 
and who are comforted amid the waste of life and wealth by the 
assurance that these are the chosen ways of progress. The other 
influence is that of Puritanism, which is still so potent in the 
Nonconformist world. 

To use the word ‘‘ Puritan” in such a connection may seem a 
contradiction in terms, for the historic Puritans were stalwart 
defenders of religious freedom and the right of private judgment; 
and liberty, both civil and religious, gained many advantages from 
their action. But the logical outcome of Puritanism was the reign of 
the saints, the making of God’s word the rule of civil law, and the 
establishment of His reign on earth. And from this it logically 
followed that only believers should take part in Civil Government, 
for how should the unbeliever know and execute the will of the 
Almighty? Itis a strange survival of opinions that have lost their 
old foundation, that some who have long ceased to believe in 
Christianity look to the State to enforce their particular views of 
morality, and that many who would be shocked at the idea of 
excluding their non-Christian fellow-citizens from the exercise of 
political functions, still think that the business of the State is to 
enforce the law of God. Against such illogical positions as these 
we have lately had a notable sermon from the opposite theological 
camp. Preaching in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on November 18, Lord 
William Cecil, the Rector of Hatfield, is reported to have held up a 
very different ideal of the Church of Christ. The especial object of 
his sermon was to oppose the attempt to enlist the Church in support 
of the latest legislative proposals concerning the drink traffic. But in 
doing so, he laid down clearly the distinction between Church and 
State, the Church being composed of Christians, while in the State all 
citizens had voice and vote. The claim of all men to take their part in 
civil Government, whatever their religious opinions, has seldom been 
admitted more completely in a Christian pulpit. But, perhaps, one or 
two of those present might, while agreeing that it was absurd to 
expect Christian legislation from an Atheistic legislator, have 
wondered whether it was less absurd to leave the appointment of 
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Bishops to a possibly Atheistic Prime Minister. The logic of the 
Rector of Hatfield as against the Puritan was triumphant, but 
Disestablishment was a necessary part of his position. 

But it is not in civil legislation that the worst results of Puritanism 
are to be seen. They have been written in blood and fire throughout 
the recent history of the British Empire. For the old formula that 
the saints should possess the earth has been substituted one that is 
equally dangerous—that the earth is the heritage of the British race. 
By the pious it is believed the earth has been given to them as the 
chosen instruments for carrying out the will of God. The more 
worldly-minded declare that this nation by its righteousness has had 
laid upon it the duty of ruling and civilising all other races. These 
are the beliefs that have made the people of this island the easy tools 
of a gang of capitalists, and that have justified in the eyes of so many 
a war characterised by so many crimes against humanity. It has 
been a matter of surprise that many Nonconformists have approved 
the war. But there is nothing to be surprised at. They have only 
carried out the Puritan theory of enforced righteousness to its logical 
conclusion. All the more honour to that stalwart minority among the 
Free Churches who have turned aside from this alluring gospel of 
force. And if some of those who are outside the Christian world, and 
who owe their allegiance to Humanity alone, are sometimes tempted 
to adhere to this Gospel in order to combat some evil in civil society, 
let them reflect on its terrible results when applied to international 


relations. S. H. Swiyvy. 


A FRIEND OF CHINA.«» 


Tux news which is gradually coming through from China must, one 
would think, stir the consciences of even the most hardened advocate 
of vengeance plus commercial concessions. The Russian noyades at 
Blagovestchensk, the 50,000 Chinese slaughtered in Pekin, the indis- 
criminate looting, the wanton and bloody expeditions to towns and 
villages around the capital, are a monstrous punishment for the 
wrongs that we have suffered, and will leave another deep stain on 
the reputation of Europe in the East. Assume the worst that can be 
said against the Chinese, that they are inflamed by an ignorant and 
barbarous passion against the foreigner, that they made a cowardly 
attack upon a few Europeans in Pekin, who were in a position 
demanding their special protection and respect, that they have killed 


? La Cité Chinoise. Par G. Eng. Simon. Paris, Nouvelle Revue. 
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‘Christian missionaries in many parts of China, some of them with 
‘circumstances of great cruelty; yet, what European must not feel 
some sense of shame that the remedy so far applied to these evils by 
the collective wisdom of the most powerful and enlightened Govern- 
ments in the world, is devastation of villages and towns, and the 
‘sacrifice of hundreds of Chinese lives for every Huropean ? 

Of course, the mischief goes back much farther than the present 
Chinese outbreak and our barbarous revenge. It is rooted in the 
-commercialism of the nineteenth century, and in the mutual ignorance 
and contempt of the two alien civilisations, for which we, as the more 
advanced section of mankind, must take the chief share of blame. 
‘The Jesuit missionaries of the last century should put us to shame. 
They approached the Chinese with respect and studied their national 
customs before attempting to modify them, and as they were able in 
this way to introduce some Western science as well as religious 
instruction, they were welcomed by the Chinese as teachers and 
friends. Yet Chinese civilisation has been far more deeply studied 
by Europeans in the last fifty years than it ever was before. 
‘Unfortunately, we are still unable in this, as in so many other 
‘matters, to bring our knowledge and our theories into active relation 
with our policy and practice. Many Europeans have acquired a 
tolerable appreciation of Chinese life and thought, and could give 
sound advice as to the best methods of Western intercourse. But the 
machine of public policy goes blundering on, and those directing it 
seem to have no ears except for the dictates of commercial greed and 
an ignorant proselytism varied by revenge. 

There is a delightful French book, now fifteen years old, called 
** La Cité Chinoise,” which does not appear to have attracted so much 
attention, at any rate in this country, as it deserves. It was written 
by a M. G. Eug. Simon, who was for ten years a French Consul in 
‘China, and travelled in many parts of the country. He admits that 
he had no knowledge of literary Chinese, but he was able to converse 
in Chinese, and the conversations he records in his book are one of its 
most interesting features. He also had parts of some of the most 
important Chinese classics read aloud to him and explained by native 
scholars. But the bulk of the book consists of a simple narrative of 
facts connected with Chinese life, government, and religion, told in 
terse and excellent French, with many touches of genial and graceful 
humour, and above all with a real insight into the fundamental 
characteristics of Chinese character and civilisation. It is a 
sympathetic and favourable picture, but not more biassed than any 
stranger’s account of a foreign country ought to be—not more biassed 
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than we should always expect a foreigner’s estimate to be of us. It 
is in short a book eminently suitable to correct the too frequent habit 
of regarding the Chinese as a barbarous people, whose complete 
subjugation, if not extinction, would be a gain rather than a loss to 
the world at large. 

As a test of comparative civilisation, M. Simon proposes, in his 
introductory remarks, the following definition :—“ That State is the 
most civilised in which, on a given area, the largest number of men 
have been able to procure and distribute among themselves at least: 
expense, the greatest amount of well-being, liberty, justice, and 
public safety.” And he then gives reasons for thinking that China, 
judged by such a standard, might claim a very high place in the scale 
of civilisation. 

The most obvious argument is the universal cheerfulness of the 
people and their pleasure in work. Wherever the traveller goes he 
finds busy people and happy manners. Some of M. Simon’s most. 
charming pictures are of the casual peasants he has met in the fields 
on his journeys, hard at work but ready to entertain a courteous 
stranger, pleased to tell him of their history, their family, and their 
work and eager to hear his story in return. There seems to be no 
inclination on the part of the Chinese men, such as we find among the 
negroes and sometimes even among lighter races, to leave hard work 
to the women and bask in the sun. Women work in the fields, but. 
more frequently at home, and the men are so industrious that you 
may see them going on with their farming or their gardening far 
into the night with a lantern fixed on their head. Thanks to this. 
unremitting labour, continued for so many centuries, the soil of China 
is now almost completely under cultivation, the forests have dis- 
appeared and the network of neat farm patches is gradually creeping 
to the summit of the highest hills. M. Simon shows very well how 
this Chinese agriculture has a patriotic, even a religious, character. 
At the vernal equinox every year the Emperor performs the Rite of 
the Plough. He goes in state to the Temple of the Earth and there, 
before the altar, gives thanks to Heaven for the five kinds of grain 
which are grown in the different parts of China, and asks a blessing 
on them, Then in a field, in the enclosure of the temple, he traces five 
furrows with a silver plough and sows the seed. This ceremony is one of 
the four most important official rites in China, and of the rest two relate 
to the harvest, and the fourth is the public commemoration of the dead. 

Thus labour, especially agricultural labour, is not only a pleasure. 
to the Chinese and his most inveterate habit, but is an integral part. 
of his religion; it is the honour he owes to the Earth, one of the 
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trinity of his ancient creed. And when you speak to him of the 
advantages of western machinery, he answers much in the language: 
which Ruskin and William Morris have used to us, that machinery 
must tend to make the workmen themselves machines, that in the. 
Chinese system the workman is happier and more secure, and that in 
spite of all our labour-saving apparatus, the necessaries of life are 
much cheaper in China than they are in the West. 

The nearly equal esteem in which various kinds of labour are held 
by the Chinese comes out very clearly in some curious figures which 
M. Simon supplies of the rate of payment in different occupations. 
The visit of a doctor will cost from threepence to sixpence, while the 
day’s work of a painter is worth fivepence or sixpence, and you may 
have the services of a complete troop of actors for forty-eight hours 
for £6. The only two classes of people who stand above the rest of 
society in popular regard are the learned class and the aged generally.. 
Of the first of these and the fierce competitions by which they rise to 
honour, the Western world has heard a great deal; of the second, M. 
Simon gives several touching instances. One must suffice. Whenever 
in his travels he reached a village where he was quite unknown and 
had no introductions, he would select from the curious crowd which 
assembled round his palanquin, the oldest and most venerable man 
and address his questions to him. At once everyone recognised that 
he was a wise and well-bred man and repaid his courtesy by respect 
and offers of assistance. And in conversation there is that curious. 
Chinese inversion of our Western compliment. ‘‘May I ask the 
venerable old gentleman how old he is?” the stranger would say to 
M. Simon. ‘TI am only thirty-six, sir,” he would reply. ‘I should 
have thought you quite double that,” was the rejoinder. The absence 
of caste is another striking feature similar to the equality of labour. 
There is no priesthood in the Chinese national religion, and M. Simon 
tell an amusing story of how this deficiency had to be supplied when 

Buddhism was first introduced and priests were required. The Chinese 
being unaccustomed to the institution, no one was willing to accept. 
the post; so at last the government was obliged to take a certain 
number of condemned criminals out of the prisons to discharge the 
duties of the new temples. On this account the bonzes, or Buddhist 
priests, have always called themselves the ‘‘Condemned to Death,” 
and continue to wear the yellow dress and cap of the convict prison. 
One may imagine, however, another and a spiritual reason for maintain- 
ing this custom. 

In view of the sensational stories which many modern writers on 
China love to tell us of their want of respect for human life, their 
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wholesale executions and their barbarous punishments, the facts 
which M. Simon mentions on this head are worth recording. At 
Hankow, a town of nearly two million inhabitants, where he lived for 
some time, there had been one murder in thirty-four years. In © 
Pe-chi-li, a province of twenty-five millions, including Pekin, there 
were twelve executions in 1866 and 1867, and these would include 
some cases of theft, which for the third offence, without extenuating 
circumstances, is punished by death. 

The whole governmental system of China with its 500 millions of 
inhabitants is carried on by a staff of between twenty-five and thirty 
thousand officials, and this is due largely to the extraordinary 
influence of the family. The family has not only a social and 
religious obligation but can exercise jurisdiction within certain limits. 
The family assembly sits to judge certain offences, and excommunica- 
tion from the family is considered by nearly every Chinese a 
punishment worse than death. This strength of the family tie in 
China and the universality of ancestor-worship are well known facts in 
in the Western world, but the theory which M. Simon develops from 
some of the sacred Confucian books will come with a novel interest 
to most readers and especially to Positivists. He finds there the germ 
of the conception of Humanity, as a being growing and learning from 
age to age and constituted by generations of continuous families. 
Even the word itself seems to exist in Y-gen, the Man-One, the ideal 
Humanity which exists but is never perfect, which is the mediator by 
which the Sky acts on and transforms the Earth, which embraces all 
human ideas and sustains and inspires the individual man. 

China seems now again to be passing through one of the great 
crises in her history. What her best friends will desire for her is not 
her absorption by Western nations in the interests of commerce, but 
the advent of a new Confucius, a national reformer or reforming 
party, which would gather up, preserve, and re-interpret the best in 
her national traditions, and while not opposing the gradual introduc- 
‘tion of new methods and ideas, would maintain her national existence 
and keep her future devolopment continuous and consonant with her 
marvellous past. F. S. Mazvin. 


THE FRENCH POSITIVISTS ON CHINA. 


‘Tux following address on the Chinese situation has been addressed to 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the French Premier, by the Positivist Society 
of Paris :— 


The position of affairs in China, which is claiming the watchful 
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care of the Government and on which public attention is being rightly 
concentrated, has been carefully discussed in detail by the Positivist 
Society. 

We venture to submit to you the results of this discussion, and 
respectfully to request that they may receive consideration from. 
yourself and other members of the Government. 

French interests in China are of three sorts. 1, Economic interests. 
(commercial, industrial, and financial); 2, Political interests, especially: 
those connected with our Indo-Chinese possessions; 3, Interests of a 
special kind, springing from the protectorate which we exercise over 
all Catholic missions. We willingly recognise that, in view of these. 
various interests, it was impossible for France to decline to take her 
share in the collective action of the Powers, from the moment that 
such action was instituted with the definite object of saving the- 
foreigners imprisoned in Peking. We could not desert our post in the. 
Concert of the West. 

Nevertheless the question arises how far the steps taken by the 
allies have been opportune and effective; and, in particular, whether 
the capture of the Taku forts was not a direct challenge to Chinese 
patriotism calculated to provoke the very outrages which it was 
desired to prevent. This, however, is a retrospective question, which 
for the moment may be set aside. What is far more urgent is the 
consideration of the present position of affairs. 

All the Powers have made formal declarations that they are not 
aiming at territorial acquisition in China. But this general manifesto 
of disinterested motives is not nearly enough to remove our anxiety: 
since each of the various contracting parties is only bound by it in so. 
far as the engagement is scrupulously respected by all the others. 
Moreover, what precisely is meant by ¢erritorial acquisition? The term 
may be interpreted as not covering land that may be leased or 
temporarily occupied. In reality the question of the Partition of 
_ China is still before us. 

We consider that the duty and also the interest of France im- 
peratively demand that she should repudiate any solution of this 
kind under whatever form it may be presented. 

Forty years ago the successor of Auguste Comte, M. Pierre Laffitte, 
in his work on Chinese Civilisation (Paris, 1861), demonstrated the 
extreme value of this civilisation which ‘‘secured peaceful govern- 
ment to half the human race.’”’ What motive can we allege, other 
than that of insatiable ambition for colonial empire, for the destruction 
of this society, to which it would seem we are not in a position to 
give instruction either in morality or in toleration? The partition of 
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China would be a stupid and unpardonable crime against Humanity 
and against civilisation. The duty of France is to oppose it by every 
‘means in her power. 

Her interests, with which the Government is more specially con- 
cerned, are equally urgent in the direction of resistance to partition :— 

1. Because the Southern Provinces, which presumably would fall 
to our lot, would involve our Exchequer in heavy permanent charges 
without any appreciable compensation. 

2. Because the population of this region being a mixture of many 
races and turbulent in character, would constitute a perpetual menace 
to our rule, and would involve us in innumerable difficulties. 

3. Because it is clearly far more advantageous for our merchants 
and manufacturers to have free access to the whole Chinese market 
than to have the useless monopoly of the two or three poorest 
provinces of the Empire. 

Our interests therefore, political and economical alike, require us 
to resist partition. 

As to our religious Protectorate—a burden bequeathed to us by 
the monarchy, the very name of which sounds like an anachronism, 
now that we are waiting every day for the measures of defence 
against clerical onslaughts which the Republican Government has so 
rightly promised—what does it mean, and what is its value? It is 
absolutely certain that the interference of the Powers in the internal 
affairs of China by clauses in treaties stipulating for the freedom of 
the Christian religion, and more especially the diplomatic and 
military support which France has given to Catholic missions, have 
given deplorable encouragement to the intolerant and aggressive spirit 
of our missionaries, and have at the same time stimulated the latent 
hostility of the educated classes and of the people to open antagonism. 
There can be no doubt that this cause has contributed more than any 
other to the anti-foreign movement now going on. What advantage 
material or moral, has France ever derived from her religious one 
tectorate? This question has never yet been answered. On the other 
hand it is certain that our attitude in this matter has involved us in 
unpopularity and hatred, to the great detriment of our general 
influence in China, and of our political and economic interests. 
eth He eo ete ont Eee oe the adoption of a new 
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to the highest and worthiest feelings of a civilised nation, whose 
proverbial patience and tolerance have at last been exhausted by it. 

We believe that the Government over which you preside with such 
distinction would be contributing very materially to the success of the 
negotiations now in progress, and would be laying down the founda- 
tions of permanent peace with China, if it were to propose to the 
Powers the suppression, with a few necessary reserves, of all clauses 
in the Treaties dealing with the Christian religion. Such a course 
would be at once supported by Russia and Japan. Most of the other 
Powers from various motives would end by accepting it, especially if 
it were initiated by France. 

The principal source of the anti-foreign movement once disposed 
of, there would then be no reason why good relations should not be 
established between China and the West; provided always that we 
abandoned our dreams of economic absorption of the country, of 
draining its resources and enslaving its people. It will be the busi- 
ness of the Chinese Government, whatever it may be, to develop these 
good relations for the benefit of all concerned. For this purpose two 
conditions are indispensable; first, moral prestige, implying real 
independence, and secondly, material force. Attempts to compromise 
the first and to suppress the second would mean indefinite prolonga- 
tion of the present state of anarchy, and would dissipate all hope of 
permanent peace in the future. The Government of Republican 
Defence would add, we think, a new service to those which it has 
already rendered, if it were to take the initiative in the policy here 
indicated. We fervently hope that this course may be adopted. 

(Signed) Ciuartes JEANNOLLE, President. 
Pavu Bory, Reporter. 
[ Translated by J. H. Brivaxs, | 


Team Ar (sh Ask oH. 5. 


At the older English Positivists will hear with sorrow of the death 
of Mr. Sulman. He embraced the Religion of Humanity some 
twenty-five years ago; and it never ceased to give full satisfaction to 
his deeply religious nature, in which the qualities of faith, hope, and 
love were equally displayed. He belonged to the group of Positivists 
which has its home in Chapel Street, and was a frequent lecturer 
there. One of his friends there writes: ‘‘ His nature and character 
were very beautiful. There was something saintly about him; and I 
think his was the most blameless life I know.” EK. 8S. Brzsty. 
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It will be satisfactory to M. Laffitte’s many friends and disciples- 
in this country who have deplored his inability to continue his lectures. 
on the History of Science at the College de France to know that his. 
interrupted course has been resumed in this important and time- 
honoured institution by his pupil, M. Camille Monier. The subject. 
is, ‘‘ The History of Sociology, from Aristotle to Comte.” 


*% iS & * 


An important course of fourteen lectures began on December 7th 
at the People’s University of the Faubourg St. Antoine, on the- 
History of Religion in all its phases. Eight of the leading Positivists- 
of Paris will take part in this course, to which its systematic and 
continuous character lends special value. 


* * * 


Attention may be called to the November issue of the Revue 
Occidentale, in which full details are given of the International Meet- 
ing of September last in honour of Comte. Nine nations were- 
represented. J. H. Brivces. 


INSOEN TECRE Se 


Drata.—On November 21st, at Church End, Finchley, Thomas Sulman,. 
aged 68. 


Meetings at Newton Hall, Fleur-de-lis Court, Fetter Lane :— 


On Monday, December 31st, 1900 (The Day of All the Dead), the Address will. 
be given by Mr. Frederic Harrison, at 8 p.m. 


On Tuesday, January Ist, 1901 (The Festival of Humanity), the Annual 
Address will be given by Mr. Frederic Harrison, at 8 p.m. 
On the Sundays in January Mr. 8. H. Swinny will lecture on ‘‘The British 
Empire,’’ at 7 p.m. 
January 6th, ‘‘ The Meaning of Empire.”’ 
», 18th, ‘‘ Canada and Australia.’’ 
7, 20th, *oIndia.?’ 
» 2th, “South Africa.”’ 


Mr. Marvin will lecture in February, and will be followed by others. 


On Monday, January 14th, there will be a Social Meeting, with tea and. 


music, at 8 p.m. All persons interested in the work of the Hall are cordially 
invited. 


The Posrrrvistr Socrrry (men only) will meet on Frid J 
8 p.m. Non-members can attend. MOY: a ee 
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(The ‘‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


INTRANSIGEANCE. 


Ir is a bad thing for any political group to become ‘Irreconcilable.’” 
Such an attitude not only throws the whole management of affairs 
into the hands of the enemy, and deprives criticism of that element of 
sympathy on which the effectiveness of criticism generally depends; 
it also poisons the mind of the Irreconcilables themselves. It makes 
them bitter, arrogant, suspicious; and, being based on a belief in the 
unscrupulousness of the other parties, offers constant excuses for a 
return of unscrupulousness. The Parnellites, the French Monarchists, 
the German Social Democrats, most of all perhaps the Italian Clericals, 
supply in their very different ways instances of this dangerous 
tendency. ach of these parties, convinced of the general turpitude 
of the powers that rule and outvote it, has naturally allowed itself a 
great license in outwitting and attacking such turpitude. Among the 
extreme and irreconcilable parties in Kuropean politics there are many 
with which we should feel the strongest sympathy; there are some 
_ whose actual programme is probably right. Yet, with all our 
sympathy and agreement, there is probably not one of them which 
could be trusted to govern its own country. Long habits of rage and 
suspicion have disintegrated such men’s political outlook; they see 
things in fragments, not as a whole; they think more of heroism than 
of common-sense; more of fighting to the death than of arranging 
difficulties ; many of their most effective leaders are boiling with anti- 
social impulses. 

Is any danger of this sort threatening the various groups in our 
own country who are known as Pro-Boers? The nickname is, of 
course, meant to be abusive, not to be accurate. Itis utterly wrong 
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and disingenuous to apply it. to the mass of those Liberals who have 
on various grounds opposed the War, to the Westminster Gazette, for 
instance, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Sir W. Harcourt or Mr. 
Morley. But it is tolerably fair as a description of that more extreme 
shade of feeling, to which many readers of the Positivist Review 
will probably confess, a feeling, to use the current phrase, that we 
« cannot ask God to defend the right without praying for the success 
of the enemy.” 

It is scarcely possible to have attended half-a-dozen Pro-Boer ” 
meetings without asking oneself the above question, and, indeed, 
answering it also. The ethical and emotional basis of the “ Pro. 
Boer” sentiment is Humanitarianism and the love of Justice. That 
can hardly be doubted. Nor can it be doubted that, as for certain 
purposes Secularists and Plymouth Brethren are said to be bracketed 
as the most blameless classes in the community, so, as regards 
political morality, the Pro-Boers have higher ideals and are “‘ better 
Christians’? than the average of the population. Yet for a number 
of quite intelligible reasons—because they are protesting against a 
monstrous wrong, because they are themselves partly implicated, 
because they are a small and desperate minority, because as idealist 
politicians they are in many cases conscious of a bitter and 
stinging disappointment in their hopes for England and for civilisa- 
tion—for all these reasons and more, they certainly strike the 
ordinary observer as being at present in a more suspicious un- 
Christian and anti-social state of mind towards the mass of their 
fellow-citizens than almost any other political party ! 

Of course, some of the ‘‘ pro-Boer”’ groups are accustomed to this 
atmosphere from of old. The Irish Nationalists, the Independent 
Labour Party, and many sorts of Socialists have for long had 
tendencies towards the irreconcilable temper—the temper that 
despises compromise and abhors listening to reason, and suspects 
corruption of character as the source of most differences of opinion. 
But to many of us the state of mind is new, and we have time to 
reflect before we plunge deeper into it. 

The first necessity i x + 
calmly and anne ae Reece ee mre 

passions of the moment, and to 

consider whether we differ from current public opinion—the opini 

pinion 

say, of the Telegraph and the Daily Mail, as profoundly as we think we 
do. We have doubtless, all of us, spoken and thought too savagel 
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-of direct bribery. Having seen a newspaper twice publicly convicted of 
publishing forgeries, we have concluded that it is always doing so; 
whereas the truth probably is that, like most other unscrupulous 
political corporations, it only does so in great emergencies. Knowing 
of a small number of certain instances of cruelty on the part of British 
soldiers and injustice on the part of British magistrates in South 
Africa, we work ourselves into a state of bitter suspicion towards 
British soldiers and magistrates in general. Having observed various 
Liberal Members of Parliament clinging to their seats with a 
desperate anxiety which paralyses both their judgment and their 
conscience, we conclude incontinently that such men and such a party 
have no judgment or conscience at all, and would sacrifice every 
belief they profess to a popular outcry. We have, probably, been 
-extreme in other ways also. We have certainly been engaged in 
hating our fellow-men. 

Yet, even if we grant all this, and determine to repent of it, does 
there not remain after all a solid substratum of fundamental belief 
which permanently divides and, indeed, alienates us not only from 
the ordinary Primrose League Jingo, from Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Wanklyn, from Lord Rosebery and Mr. Rochefort M‘Guire, but from 
the great mass of ordinary English sentiment, from the tone of all the 
monthly reviews, of practically all the London penny papers, of the 
-omnibuses and churches, and railway-carriages and bookstalls, and 
theatres? The difference can be stated in many ways. From one point of 
‘view, it is that, while we read, say, in the Westminster Gazette, some clear 
and temperate exposition of the misjudgments and blunders of the 
war policy, we feel all the time that this is not for us the real issue; 
that if Mr. Chamberlain and Sir A. Milner had been right instead of 
wrong in their main calculations, we should still have opposed them ; 
that it was not more cleverness that was needed in our South African 
policy, but more sympathy and more sense of right and wrong; that, 

“an fact, ‘these men are stupid because they are wicked.” 

From another point of view, it is that the question has become to 
us a question of religion ; and that our religion is different from that 
of the great mass of English people, educated or uneducated. Some 
-of us are actual Positivists, others are in some real sense Christian, or 
Humanitarian, or Socialist, or touched by the underlying religion of 
the French Revolution and the Brotherhood of Man. The British 
Government, and the bulk of the nation, have, of course, no religion ; 
or, at least, no religion that is at all compatible with such ideals as 
those of Positivism or Christianity. Englishmen do, on the whole, 
-either frankly, or with a decent veil of reluctance, rejoice in smiting 
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their enemies and despising their inferiors, and, within certain 
traditional limits, in robbing the weak—if they are weak enough— 
for the advantage of the strong—if they are very strong. 

What conclusion can be drawn from all this? That we are rightly 
irreconcilable and justly furious? Not at all. Mainly that we must 
moderate our expectations and put up with our disappointments. 

We area very small minority. We consist for the most part of the 
extreme wing of a thoroughly weak and beaten Party. An influential 
section even of that Party would sooner side with our opponents. 
than with us. We could not by any conceivable shifting of parlia- 
mentary groups permanently govern the country. The discovery of 
this fact has been extremely painful and exasperating ; but, now that 
we know it, we had better digest and assimilate the knowledge. As 
for the House of Commons, if Ministers are not satisfied with their 
present enormous majority, they have only to open the door to a few 
Liberal Imperialists to make themselves stronger than ever. And if 
by any conceivable orgy of mismanagement on the Government’s part, 
and successful intrigue on ours, we, the extreme Radical wing of the 
Liberal Party, actually got into power, we could not even then 
govern the country for two months according to our principles, for 
the simple reason that our principles are opposed to those of the 
country. 

‘The business of Socialism,” William Morris used to say towards. 
the end of his life, ‘‘is to make Socialists.’”? The business of Posi- 
tivism, of true Liberalism, of Humanitarianism, is not to rebel or in- 
trigue, not to try to capture the Government, but to make Positivists, 
Liberals and Humane Men. When we have made enough of them 
the Government will be ours. 

We have been living in a Fools’ Paradise. That is the cause of 
our bitterness and our futility. We have been misled by the enormous. 
prestige which has attached to the word “Liberal” during nearly the- 
whole of the past century, and have mistaken a semblance for a fact. 
Even now, when all Liberal causes are apparently defeated and dis- 
credited to the uttermost, when you would expect to find ‘‘none so. 
poor to do them reverence,’”’ a number of Unionists and J ingoes and 
reactionaries are still pleased to put the adjective Liberal before their: 
party names | How much more when Liberalism was wrapped in the 
Dee of success did the whole country like to clamour that it was. 

iberal! It has returned Liberal majorities; has shouted Liberal 
watchwords ; has accustomed itself to hearing on platforms echoes of 
the great cries of ’48 and of the French Revolution. 

The old Tory Governments of the opening of the Nineteenth Cen-. 
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tury oppressed, with severe impartiality, both the common people and 
the advanced thinkers, and thus, for the time being, united them. 
The key to the great movement of the Century is that the masses, 
among the middle classes as well as the poorer, so largely accepted the 
advanced thinkers as their leaders. The thinkers advocated Reform 
and progress in the direction of democracy ; and out of gratitude and 
sympathy the masses imagined themselves to be in favour of ad- 
vanced ideas. But, except while the glamour lasted, they were not so. A 
starving working man who wanted cheap bread, a struggling manu- 
facturer who wanted cheap raw material, clamoured and worked for 
Free Trade; but did that make them Liberal at heart or show that 
their spirit was the spirit of Cobden? Did it prevent the manufacturer 
from opposing Trade Unions, or the workman, when he emigrated to 
the colonies, turning Protectionist for the sake of high wages? Of 
course there have been times when the spell of a particular great 
man’s character, or the prestige of success which attached so long to 
Liberal ideas, carried the mass of the nation on to genuinely high- 
minded and Liberal acts, to the freeing of the Slaves, the retrocession 
of the Ionian Islands, the policy after Majuba. But in the main the 
union between the masses of the country and its leaders of thought 
has been a mechanical union. The public has acclaimed Liberal 
ideas, though its own ideas were not Liberal. It has denounced cruel 
punishments and pastimes, though in ordinary moods it enjoys them. 
It has fought for compulsory education, though it disliked it. It has 
heaped bad names upon war, though there is nothing that so stirs its 
admiration. It has even, at times, persuaded itself that it loved the 
French ! 

I venture to think, that at every single period which one chooses to 
examine, the ultimate hollowness of this apparent Liberalism of the 
public shows through. There has never been a Golden Age; it is 
only the passion of the moment and the illusion of distance that 
makes us imagine that there has. There have been times when we 
were bolder than our strength warranted, and the forces of repression 
‘more timid and apologetic than they had any reason to be. But 
there has not been any time when the mass of the Nation was 
_genuinely and in cool blood Liberal, or when such people as the 
present ‘‘ Pro-Boers” would have been in a majority. From the 
Opium Wars to the Crimean War; from the suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny to the suppression of other risings in Jamaica or Mashona- 
land; from the depredations of the Alabama to the Jameson Raid ; 
from the time when Grote retired from the House in 1838 to the time 
qhen John Bright left the Ministry after the bombardment of Alex- 
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andria, there have always been such people as the present ‘¢ Pro-- 
Boers,” and they have always been a very small minority. ‘ 
To expect a nation to be really Liberal is to expect a very grea 
deal. Liberal ideals demand a certain high standard of character, 
of public spirit, of altruism, of reasonableness under provocation ; ye 
the great inert mass of national character has proved too heavy or 
them to lift. This is what we must now realise, and bear the discovery 
with such temper and courage as we can. We thought that England 
had already been humanised and liberalised by the successive Waves. 
of the great flood of progressive and democratic legislation which 
forms one of the chief glories of the nineteenth century. We see now, 
not that the movement has failed, not that it has been mistaken, not in. 
the least that it has come to an end and made way for a new and retro-- 
grade movement; but merely that it has not yet had time to permeate 
the deep unconscious foundations of national character. If the task 
had once been achieved; if the Sixties, or the Seventies, or the Eighties, 
or any other time had really been an age of general enlightenment. 
and high human character compared with the present; if the existing 
condition of society and politics showed a real retrogression on the part 
of people who had once seen the light, then indeed we might deem. 
our causes lost, and fight with the bitterness of despair. But the case 
is not so. It is only that the work we thought finished satisfactorily 
has not been finished at all. The building was scamped and plastered: 
over with thin stucco. Two or three generations yet must go on. 
working patiently to the end of their lives before anyone shall see in 
actual existence that Liberal and Humane England which Guizot and. 
Thiers imagined in 1850. GinBERT Murray. 


MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


Tue veil is lifted at last from the scenes of pillage, murder, and rape in 
North Eastern China by which European nations have for some time 
to come abnegated their claim to be the representatives in that country 
of a higher civilisation. Dr, Dillon’s plain tale in the Contemporary 
Review for January might sound incredible if it stood alone, and if he 
had not been careful to give documentary evidence of those facts which. 
he had not himself witnessed. But as we all know it does not stand 
alone. It is but the climax of a long list of similar statements which 
no attempt has been made either to deny or to palliate. And at last we- 
have the Times itself on December 31, on the authority of its Pekin. 
correspondent, indignantly protestin g against further co-operation. 
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with Germany in “taking vengeance against the innocent and in 
serious eens, BE faith tending to sully the reputation of the 
civilised powers.” Of these breaches of faith the writer cites two 
specific instances, one of which may be mentioned. In the town of 
Yung-Ching two English missionaries had been killed. General 
Richardson levied a fine of £6,000 on the town as an indemnity, and 
on payment gave a written guarantee absolving from further punish- 
ment. On December 15, some days after these proceedings, a German 
force entered the town, seized the magistrates, maltreated the women, 
killed seventy-seven policemen and villagers and exacted further 
ransom. ‘‘ Now,” continues the correspondent, ‘while the Allied 
Powers are opening negotiations, the Germans are engaged in 
destroying the sacred examination buildings for firewood, and using 
the bricks for German police quarters.” ‘The British,” he adds, 
‘fare everywhere advertised as subordinate to the chief command of 
Count von Waldersee, though nowhere admitted to his counsels.” Of 
the pantomime played in the Temple of Heaven by British officers in 
which the Emperor and Empress were held up to ridicule, ‘the 
proceeds being divided equally between the American and British 
missions’ (Reuter’s telegram of January 4), this writer makes no 
mention. These, however, are trivial incidents compared with the 
horrors detailed by Dr. Dillon and others. 

It is no part of my purpose to launch upon the business of Arete 
mongering, still less to apportion blame between the various Western 
nations engaged in this bloody business. Signs are already visible of 
the well-known Pharisaic tendency to clear British nationality at the 
expense of others. That we have not drowned men and women by 
the ten thousand as the Russians did at Blagoveschenk is certain. 
It is said, and we may believe it, that our soldiers have committed no 
massacres in cold blood like the German, fewer outrages on women 
than the French. But since such outrages have, undoubtedly, been 
committed by Indian soldiers, we cannot be held guiltless. And in 
any case we are aiders and abettors in all this. South Africa has 
bound us to the chariot-wheels of William and Von Waldersee. Of 
shameless pillage, carried on not merely by private soldiers but by 
officers, all the Western nations—American, British, French, German, 
Russian—are alike guilty. Of forced labour, wrung from unoffending 
peasants by blows and menaces, the same may be said. And the net 
result of it all is that, since the capture of Pekin by the allied forces 
in August, large tracts of northern China have lain, and for ought we 
know still lie, under a reign of terror to which Armenia and Bulgaria, 
in their worst days, can hardly record a parallel. 
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If an exception is to be made, it must be in favour of the J apanese, 
who, happily for themselves, for the. Chinese, and for Humanity, have 
racial and religious reasons for declining to take part in proceedings 
which, in many respects, have the aspect of a Christian crusade. 
From Dr. Dillon’s statement it appears that of the various regions 
into which the city of Peking was divided after its capture by the 
allied forces, the Japanese was the first to be restored to orderly 
government, and that regular markets were established there, of 
which the other nations, no less than the Chinese inhabitants, were 
glad to avail themselves. And in this connection it deserves to be noted 
that the first collective protest against the atrocities of the Pei-ho 
valley comes from the Buddhists of Japan, to whose pamphlet on the 
subject the Manchester Guardian of December 27 called attention. 

But it is time to pass from these acute symptoms of a momentous 
crisis to some of the causes which lie beneath them, and which have 
to be judged and dealt with before there can be any hope of per- 
manent settlement. It can hardly be needful to say that I have no 
intention of underrating the gravity of the offence which China, 
either through its Government directly, or by tolerance of the Boxer 
insurrectionists, committed against the law of nations. Violence to 
ambassadors is obviously an international crime of the most heinous 
kind. But crimes, like other things, have to be appreciated relatively 
to their surroundings and their antecedents. We now know that the 
assassination of Baron von Ketteler in Peking on June 19 of last year 
followed hard on the knowledge of the capture of the Taku forts, 
without declaration of war, two days before. We now know that the 
Boxer insurrection was the natural, the inevitable outcome of a long 
series of lawless aggressions connected on the one hand with specu- 
lative and mining schemes of European syndicates, and on the other 
with the monstrous pretension of missionaries, Catholic and 
Protestant, to claim the privilege of exterritoriality not merely for 
themselves but for their converts. 

The ; difficulties with China are, as every one knows, partly 
i Sac partly religious. On the one hand the Western States 
‘ lope pene Nb at + consideration ) are eager for new markets; 

estern Churches aim at new fields of spiritual 

camel any two purposes are far more intimately connected than 
- . wo + J Be for ee Christian missions are regarded 
temptuous dislike a a a ie re oe mam 
Weg ek & . : on missionaries have now for many 
See cae : by statesmen as a very useful leverage for 
ggressive schemes. On the whole, of these two 
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~questions—the missions and the markets—I believe the former to be 
incomparably the more important when all its bearings are taken into 
account. It is certain that Chinese statesmen so regard it. The 
trader affects the surface at which two civilizations come into contact; 
-and very little more. Phoenicians and Cornishmen may have traded 
in tin for a thousand years with very little change in the character of 
either Celt or Semite. But the religious mission, so far as it is 
effective at all, touches for good or evil the fundamental institutions 
of the population to whom it is sent. It reaches remote villages ; it 
penetrates the pores of national life. This holds good of all missions, 
of Positivist missions which lie as yet in the future; of Mohammedan, 
which, so far as China is concerned, are at present in abeyance; of 
‘Christian, which are now before us. 

But Christian missions are of two wholly different kinds, and each 
should be considered separately. Missions pure and simple, relying 
solely on the spiritual forces of persuasion or of the example set by a 
beneficent life, are one thing; missions backed by gunboats are quite 
another. In years long past I have known many missionaries of the 
former class; and deep divergence from the aim which they set before 
themselves, strong conviction that their aim was in many ways likely 
to be mischievous, could never prevent me from admiring their un- 
selfish enthusiasm and, in some cases, their heroic devotion to what they 
thought their duty. What mischief they wrought, and the history 
of the Tai-ping rebellion is a standing proof of the mischief that may 
-arise from their proceedings, is due not to the men but to their creed. 
They have but supplied one more proof that benevolent emotions are 
an insufficient guide to beneficent action ; and further, that security 
for just dealing between Western and Oriental civilisations cannot 
be provided by theological belief. 

So much for the first and, relatively speaking, legitimate class of 
Christian missions: the missions unsupported by gunboats. But the 
missions with which Chinese statesmen have had to deal for many 
years are of a widely different kind. Treaties have been extorted 
from China at the cannon’s mouth, by virtue of which the missionary 
can claim that the whole material force of his nation shall be set in 
motion when, in response to his insulting diatribes against the worship 
of ancestors, the central religious institution of China, insults and in- 
juries are offered to himself. How long would any country-side in 
Europe from North to South tolerate Jewish or Mohammedan 
foreigners who went about systematically denouncing Christianity as 
an imposture? And when the population, thus outraged in their 
Nearest and dearest beliefs, broke out into acts of violence, what would 
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be said if the preacher were able to call on soldiers of his own nation 
to protect him? This is what missionaries in China are claiming ; but. 
this is only a part of their claim. They are now demanding foreign. 
military protection, not merely for themselves, but for the natives 
whom they convert. They are in fact claiming to establish in 
every province of China a native population that shall be exempt- 
from the jurisdiction of their own magistrates. Needless to say that. 
under these circumstances lawless bands of so-called converts flock to. 
them in large numbers. If there should be any who regard the 
foregoing statement as exaggerated, let them read the account of the 
meeting of missionaries held at Peking on January 5 to consider the- 
Joint Note of the Powers. Against the harsh terms of this Note not. 
a word was said in protest, not even against the monstrous though 
happily impossible proposal that China should be debarred from arm- 
ing herself against hostile onslaughts. On the contrary, Mr. Owens, 
of the London Missionary Society, condemned the Note ‘‘ because it. 
does not mention the most important thing of all, the Christianising 
of China.’’ He went on to say that ‘“‘the Note was not full enough. 
It provided compensation for foreigners and their servants. But 
native Christians occupied the same position towards missionaries as 
servants did to other foreigners, and therefore native Christians 
should be compensated in the same way as servants.” (Manchester 
Guardian, January 7.) That missions are excluded from the twelve. 
points of the Note is its one redeeming feature. Its inclusion, as the 
European Commissioners well knew, would have driven the Chinese to 
desperation. 

That missions from Western nations to China may be, and 
ultimately will be, established on a basis wholly independent on the 
one hand of statesmen, traders, and engineering syndicates, and on 
the other of any theological creed, Christian or Mussulman, I for one 
firmly believe. The members of such a mission would be very far 
indeed from placing themselves in opposition to those foreigners, 
whether European, American, or Japanese, who are initiating China 
in the conditions of modern industry, so long as they show due regard 
for law and for popular feeling, and do not insist on driving their rail- 
roads through a burial ground because it offers the shortest cut or the 
most convenient level. They would encourage in every way open to 
them the establishment of schools in which the physical, chemical, and 
biological knowledge necessary for the establishment of man’s. 
dominion over nature should be thoroughly taught. Such work is,. 
indeed, already proceeding ; and so soon as Count von Waldersee has. 
left off dragging his troops and ours through the mire of infamous. 
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bloodshed, will continue to proceed, perhaps with all the speed that is: 
desirable. But the principal purpose of such a mission would be to 
convince the leading minds in China that there are those in the West 
who can show sympathy and reverence for all that is best in Chinese 
ethical tradition ; who are entirely at one with that tradition in giving 
due honour to the arts and science of industrial production, but in. 
giving at the same time an incomparably higher place to the science- 
and art of right conduct; who recognise that China has much to. 
learn, but also that she has much to teach; who look up to Confucius,. 
Mencius, and their successors, as they look up to the sages and heroes. 
of India and Judea, of Greece and Rome, of Christendom and Islam— 
all alike co-operators in the great work of building up the only faith 
which can establish the brotherhood of nations, the Religion of 
Humanity. Missionaries like these would expose unsparingly the 
folly and wickedness of carrying confusion into peaceful villages by 
denunciation of the central principle of Chinese religion—the worship: 
of the Tomb—as unsparingly as they would blame onslaughts on the 
Eucharist in the villages of Ireland or Spain. In a word they would 
do all that lay in their power to repair the grievous wrongs that the 
West has inflicted upon China: they would seek to restore China to 
her true place among the nations, as the noblest type of unbroken 
continuity in human development from the earliest ages to the 
present day. 
I have faith in such a mission as this: faith in its speedy advent : 

faith in its beneficent result. J. H. Brivaszs. 


DR. INGRAMWS POEMS. 


THERE is a common reproach raised against Positivism that it is cold’ 
and hard, that it takes but little into consideration the softer aspects of 
human nature, and by resting on dry and dull science and philosophy, 
represses all expression of the feelings. That this view only applies to- 
one side of Positivism is proved by the fact that other critics who have 
only given a cursory glance at the system blame its founder for the insti- 
tution of the worship, private and public, and mock at Positivism as. 
sentimental and foolish. Auguste Comte himself had anticipated 
the first objection and admitted that exclusive attention to the 
scientific aspects of the faith was apt to have a narrowing and. 
hardening effect upon the mind. This, however, he hoped to rectify 
by insisting on the supremacy of the worship over the doctrine. In 
the first chapter of the ‘‘Synthése Subjective” he particularly dwells. 
upon this fact. He hailed in his own life-time the poetic effort of a 
young poet who first sang the glories of Humanity, and no one who 
has read either the beautiful dedication of the Positive Politics, or the: 
prayers which Auguste Comte daily used, without realising, apart 
from all other indications, the poetical possibilities of the religion. 
Auguste Comte’s main reading, be it remembered, when his preli- 
minary studies were completed consisted in the best poetry which was. 
in existence. 
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“‘ Poetry is the soul of worship” was his expression, and ea 
system of private worship which Comte practised and recommen re , 
is to be found the extension and the systematisation of the instine ae 
practice of mankind to seek _in the idealisation of Na : ) 
highest poetic inspiration. This tendency sometimes, it 1s es as 
degenerated into merely erotic verse which sings the praises of law- 
less passion; but from the mouth of Dante and Petrarch and of many 
others has poured a stream of melody in commemoration of the 
beauties and blessings of woman’s nature. It is these masters of 
poetry that Comte would have Positivists follow in the construction 
of their poetic worship. , oon 

However that may be, as yet but little Positivist poetry has 
appeared. George Eliot is, of course, a most striking exception. 
This ‘most considerable literary personality that has appeared since 
the death of Goethe,”’ as Edmond Scherer described her, derived all her 
main poetic inspirations from Positivism. We may describe her novels 
as Positivist poems. The “Spanish Gypsy” is certainly such, and 
others of her poems give glorious utterance to certain Positivist 
doctrines. Now from within the very heart of Positivism has 
appeared a small volume of verse by Dr. Ingram, whose outline of 
the History of Religion was lately noticed in these volumns, in which 
the powers of the Positivist faith to awaken both private and public 
devotion are beautifully illustrated. The volume consists mainly of 
sonnets which, though they may perhaps be lacking in extreme force 
and vigour of utterance, and in great condensation of thought, yet 
are gentle and melodious, perfectly clear and simple in meaning, 
delightful to read, sweet to dwell upon, filling the mind with 
ennobling and calming images, and awakening the profoundest 
emotions that man’s heart is capable of. The first part of the book is 
devoted to the private worship. The sonnets would all appear to 
have been written in memory of a beloved wife, whose departure in 
age and after long illness seems to have left the most tender and holy 
recollections and thoughts. They are drawn rather from Dantean than 
from Petrarcan inspirations. They speak of the high moral benefits 
which the lost one had conferred, of the ennobling influences of her 
nature and the unconsolable woe arising from her loss, a grief which 
does not desire to be consoled. It is impossible to read these 
gracious and tender lines without feeling how the spirit must have 
been raised that wrote them, how elevating they are for those that 

“read, and hcw great is the power of the practice of private worship 
to turn the deepest of human losses into the most supreme source of 
spiritual good. 

In the second part of the volume, Dr. Ingram proceeds from these 
affecting private memories to the direct poetical appreciation of certain 
aspects of the Religion of Humanity. Just as in his famous song 
“Who Dares to Speak of Ninety-eight ?” he condensed ina few 
stirring lines the whole spirit of true Irish patriotism (which poem 
with some slight but hardly necessary apology he prints at the end of 
the book), so in his ode on the ‘“ Triumph of Humanity,” in fourteen 


stanzas unsurpassed for clear and steady march and for orderly ranks 


-and divisions, he causes the whole of the ages of Humanity to pass 
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before our eyes from the days of the worship of natural objects in 
detail to that of the worship of the Oollective Being Humanity, 
symbolised in feminine form. From these few lines we realise, as 
we might fail to do from hundreds of pages of prose, what 
is the history of mankind, and how it consists in becoming more and 
more religious. The other sonnets in this division commemorate 
Auguste Comte, and also some aspects of Positivism in the tender and 
beautiful style that gives a character to Dr. Ingram’s poems. 

This volume, from the poem first composed to the last, is alive with 
the noblest aspirations; it is full of a lofty spirit of veneration for the 
past which seems to give the mind support in the distressing incidents 
of the present, with which we are too painfully familiar, and to some 
of the incidents of which reference is made. 

‘‘ Who Dares to Speak of Ninety-eight?” ‘A Nation’s Wealth,” 
“A Socidl Future’—all these poems strike the true keynote of 
Patriotism. The immortality of noble spirits who survive in the 
hearts and work, in the deeds of their descendants ; the honour which 
is their eternal due, and the hope that they inspire us with, are 
recorded in them and help to preserve us from any feeling of 
despair. The past governs us with mild but resistless sway. The 
future we command, and look forward to, over plains obscured by the 
clouds and dust of the conflicts in the present. That present must, 
while the ages of mankind endure, always be a period of struggle, 
more or less severe, but, as Humanity gradually prevails, of con- 
stantly diminishing severity. Our life must always be a combat, but 
one for freedom to submit to an authority we revere. Such seem 
some of the teachings of this touching and beautiful collection of 
poetry. Aurrep H. Haagarp. 


POSITIVISM AND THE ETHICAL SOCIETIES. 


Reports of the meeting at Newton Hall on the 23rd of December 
have already appeared in the two Ethical journals, Conduct and 
Democracy, but it seems right that a word should be added in this 
Review, especially to put on record the grounds of common action 
between Positivists and Ethicists, which were formulated by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison in his opening remarks, and, so far as one can 
judge, accepted by subsequent speakers and by the audience generally, 
Mr. Harrison suggested four grounds of agreement. 
1, That all agree in maintaining that conduct should be based on 
ideals of Human Duty in lieu of theological traditions. 
2. In looking to practical ends of man’s welfare on earth, and not 
to superhuman and celestial glories. Beh. 
3. In looking to right life on earth as the realisation of man’s 
happiness, and as the object of all rational religion. 
4. In seeking to gain that end by scientific study of human nature, 
and a systematic philosophy of the history of civilisation. 
In these all found wide and solid grounds of union, and the differences 
arise mainly under the last heading, being questions as to how far 
certain conclusions in this philosophy of human nature and history 
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may be accepted as already settled, or must be still regarded as 
matters of search. 

All the speakers from the Ethical Societies expressed great satis- 
faction at the meeting and general sympathy with the views expressed 
by Mr. Harrison. Dr. Stanton Ooit made a special point of the 
gulf which separates different Christian Churches being greater than 
that between Positivists and Ethicists. He made the excellent 
suggestion that Ethicists might, without identifying themselves with 
Positivism, adopt some of the Positivist commemorations, such, for 
instance, as the Day of All the Dead and the Festival of Humanity. 
Mr. Clarke, of the South London Ethical Society, supported the 
proposal of a periodical conference, in which definite questions of 
general moment might be discussed. Mr. Seyler, of South Place, 
thought that social meetings would be useful, but that conferences on 
public questions might lead to disagreement. Mr. Mark Judge (of 
the Hampstead Ethical Society), Mr. Spiller (of the Hast London), 
and Mrs. Zona Vailance (of the West London) also spoke, and it was 
my own pleasant duty to say a few final words on behalf of the 
Newton Hall Committee. 

The only definite decision of the meeting was that similar 
periodical gatherings should be held at various centres in future. 
But it would be a grave mistake to estimate the value of such reunions 
solely, or even mainly, by the resolutions passed or the immediate 
results. The most important result is that those who stand on the com- 
mon platform which Mr. Harrison defined, shall become conscious of 
the comradeship of others and strengthen themselves by sympathy 
Such a little nucleus as that which gathered in Newton Hall on the 
23rd of December would soon find many other sympathisers ready to 
hold out the right hand of fellowship. Many of the Secularists 
especially the body presided over by Mr. F. J. Gould at Leicester are 
in close proximity. The common points between Socialists and 
Positivists have often been dwelt on in these columns, and this war 
ne ae ea a a Boe pane which is of better texture and more 
durable than the redress of material i iti j 
cae Meee inequalities, however just and 

To strengthen the moral forces in society, especi i i i 
on public affairs, must be the main object af all ats Pvsers ; 
aes Kio an the wie gathering before Christmas served in An. 

egree to quicken enthusiasm or ify i i apa Gans 
it ah not held in vain. EA SGrseclnon r ane divested 
. S&S. Maryr. 
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Lorp Kircuener is conducting the war with i 

L a barbarity un 

in the treatment of white people since the devastation of ie Palaeae 

Ss epee see ene is being ‘‘ denuded,” and all the women 
children who can be caught are imprisoned in 
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amilies of husbands still on commando are provided for 

reduced scale.” In other words, women and hides are delibartele 
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pinched in order to shake the resolution of their male relatives. When 
Lord Kitchener thought he had finally cornered De Wet between the 
“Caledon and Orange rivers he is said to have ordered his officers to 
give no quarter. We shall see whether Mr. Brodrick consents to 
question him as to this order. 
Lord Kitchener is doing his best to conceal from the British 
‘public, not only the atrocities he is committing against non-com- 
batants within his reach, but also his growing inability to make head 
-against the heroic armies of the two Republics. The telegraphic wires 
are under his strict control; but belated news trickles through in 
letters, and even his telegrams convey some broad facts which no 
audacity of fiction or ingenuity of comment can explain away. For 
more than a month four Boer commandos have been marching in a 
leisurely way through the Cape Colony, two of them towards Cape 
‘Town and two towards Port Elizabeth, without meeting any opposi- 
‘tion. Again and again Lord Kitchener, concocting telegrams at 
Pretoria, has informed us that they were ‘‘headed off” or retiring 
north. But the fact remains that they have pushed steadily south, 
and at the time I am writing (January 19th) they are within eighty 
miles of Cape Town. At the other end of the long line grasped by 
Lord Roberts—contrary to the first rules of the art of war—close to 
Pretoria lies the main army of the Transvaal under General-in-Chief 
‘Louis Botha, with artillery, giving a hand occasionally to Delarey 
further to the west. In more than half of the Transvaal there is not 
a single British soldier. De Wet is master of the eastern half of the 
Orange State, and is said to be planning an invasion of Natal. 


Under these circumstances, it seems to me very doubtful whether 
President Stein and Vice-President Schalk Burger would accept the 
compromise suggested by Mr. Courtney. Perhaps President Kruger 
would have accepted it after the occupation of Pretoria if our Govern- 
‘ment had had the sense to offer it. But the foolish pride of Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain and, it must be said also, of the 
British public, would be satisfied with nothing but unconditional 
surrender. To-day the Boers will probably refuse to make peace on 
any other terms than complete independence within their old 

boundaries. And if the war goes on much longer, they may demand 
something more—for instance, Kimberley, of which we shamefully 
robbed the Orange State long ago, and the Laing’s Nek tunnel. 


% * * 


It was boasted at one time—an odd thing to be proud of—that we had 
230,000 soldiers in South Africa. Notwithstanding the reinforcements 
that have been constantly going out, it is very doubtful whether there 
are.two-thirds of that number fit for duty at the present moment. 
Lord Kitchener is said to have asked for 40,000 more men, and the 
Jingo press chides the Government for not sending them. But where 
are they to come from? ‘To send out militia regiments and the pick 
of the volunteers was and is simply criminal, looking at the dis- 
position of the Continental nations towards England. Militiamen 
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cannot legally be sent without their own consent, and it is to be hoped 
that they will have the good Bones and nee to refuse it. 
z ; 

It will be noted that the illness of the Queen followed immediately 
upon the visit of Lord Roberts, whom she had suddenly summoned to- 
Osborne on January 14th. Perhaps she wanted to ask him whether- 
the war could not be conducted with less barbarity to women and 
children. 

% * % * 

The language of many politicians and newspapers in the- 
United States as to the Nicaraguan Canal is a cruel awaken- 
ing to those persons here who have talked so much nonsense- 
about an alliance between “the English-speaking peoples.” Many 
Americans evidently desire to make and fortify the canal not 
merely because it is for the interest of their nation, but also 
because it gives them an opportunity of flouting and annoying” 
England. They would rather tear up and trample upon the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty than obtain its abrogation amicably. For my part I 
cannot agree with those English publicists who insist that when two 
nations have made a treaty, each of them is bound by it for ever, 
unless released by the other. But such a matter as the Nicaragua 
Canal is no more exclusively the concern of the United States than it 
isof England. All maritime nations are concerned with it, and have 
a right to insist that the interests of all are safeguarded. The proper 
owners of the Canal would seem to be the adjacent States of Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. Yet no one seems to think of asking their consent. 
No doubt it could be obtained for a consideration; but it is to be 
hoped they will resist the occupation of any part of their territories by 
foreign troops. The neutrality of the Canal should be assared by an 
international guarantee. Is may be said that neutrality would not be 
respected in time of war by a power that was strongest at sea. This- 
might happen. But it would more often happen that a belligerent, 
even when stronger at sea than its enemy, would hesitate to violate 
international regulations guaranteed by all the other Powers. If 
England were not now so justly suspected and disliked by the rest of 
the world, it would be easy for her to form a league for securing an 
equal use of the Canal to all nations. EH. S. Bessty. 
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THE new year and the new century, on which we enter to-day, can 
hardly be to the most thoughtless or the most sanguine an occasion 
for unqualified exultation, pride, and hope. They open with so many 
sinister omens, with such embarrassing problems, and such depressing 
burdens, that all men of sense who love their country and its honour 
are bound to look the situation boldly in the face. We, who are 
wholly detached from party interests, who look neither for help nor 
reward beyond this actual world of earth, feel the public crises 
wherein we are immersed so grave, so vital, so critical to the future 
of our people and our fatherland, that, for my part, I cannot find 
room in my wind for any other thought to-day but that of the 
situation of our nation in the sight of Humanity as a whole. 

When I spoke here a year ago, on the first day of last year, the 
outlook was gloomy, the anxieties grave, but, as I said, there had 
been no real catastrophe to deplore, or anything to justify extrava- 
gant depression. I recalled Cromwell’s words at Dunbar before the 
battle: ‘Our spirits are comfortable—though our present condition be 
as it is.’ We might extricate ourselves from our dilemmas, I said, if 
we were wise in time. We have not been wise. A year has passed. 
Weare still waging war, after fifteen months of incessant fighting, 
on a hundred fields spread over an area half the size of Europe. We 
have 220,000 troops in the South of Africa, none of whom can be 
spared, one-third of whom are said to be non-effective; and whether 
the war is to last another fifteen months, or fifteen years, no man can 
say—least of all those who plunged us into it as if it were going to 


be a short military parade. 
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A hundred millions sterling will have been added to the National 
Debt; taxes have been increased, and will have to be raised still 
more; some millions per annum must be the permanent addition to 
the national expenditure ; the credit of the nation has sunk in a few 
years about 15 per cent.; and we shall have to keep under arms some 
50,000 extra men, as soldiers or police, to hold the wilderness we have 
created. The Cape Colony, which has been for a century one of the 
most troublesome of British possessions—the grave of so many repu- 
tations—will henceforth be a second Ireland, the battlefield of two 
races—equal in stubbornness, in numbers, in pride, and in courage. 
Into that yawning grave many more reputations are destined to 
descend—let us trust not the good name and self-respect of England 
itself. 

And with the largest army ever sent forth from Europe since the 
Crusades still locked up in South Africa, with the savings of the last 
generation on the National Debt swept away, with the highest rate of 
taxation that we have known for forty-three years, we are again 
plunged into the endless vortex of Chinese wars, with our Hastern 
trade paralysed, our diplomacy violently outraged, and a futile tangle 
of international negotiations which seem to have no rational object 
and to promise no practicable result. And the rival nations, finding 
England with more on her hands than she can manage, one by one 
choose the occasion to get or to ask for whatever they happen to want. 
The enthusiasm of volunteering and of Colonial help has almost spent 
its force, though 200 men (half of them native Maoris) were grandly 
promised from New Zealand. And Ireland, the Union of which was 
hailed on the first day of the last century as the close of all our 
troubles in that island, is now, after one hundred years of Union, very 
much what it was in 1799; and if there is no open civil war, there is 
a formal renewing of the parliamentary civil war. India has not 
recovered the exhaustion of a series of famines. The vaunted union 
of the Anglo-Saxon race is not held to preclude unfriendly acts and 
almost hostile words. And the indignation of solid Europe and at 
least half of America is much more ominous than official pride is 
willing to allow. With all our available armies still locked in wastin 
grapple in South Africa, and no visible reserves at hand, with heard 
and growing taxation, sinking trade, and difficulties on every side else- 
where, the century opens with gloomy omens, 

It may be said that the nineteenth century opened with even more 
gloom—with the desperate war with France and her allies, Ireland 
ame ees from civil war, crushing taxation, cruel distress at 

5 me great towns seething with discontent. Whatever the 
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evils and wrongs of that time, the nation was then making heroic 
sacrifices in a war of defence against the ambition of Napoleon, and 
was fighting the battles of independent nations against the aggressor. 
Our countrymen were animated at least by the consciousness of a good 
cause ; they were led by Wellington and Nelson, and the navy had 
proved itself in a hundred battles an invincible engine of war, with 
which no other on sea could compare. We have the same perils and 
difficulties to-day as our forefathers had in 1801—but we no longer 
have the consciousness of a good cause, nor the hearty union of the 
entire nation. 

A far more sinister parallel occurs to our memory, when, 135 years 
ago, Great Britain was engaged in a wasting and desultory war on 
the other side of the Atlantic to crush out Colonial independence. 
Then, too, sundry royal victories won by noble generals in the field 
were hailed as decisive triumphs, to be followed only by new disasters, 
untoward accidents, and inexplicable surrenders. Then, too, an 
obstinate and ignorant administration at home perversely insisted on 
the absolute submission of the ‘‘rebels,’”’ to whom ‘not a shred of 
‘independence ” could be reserved by Lord Salisbury’s noble prede- 
cessor, Then, too, the indignation of the powers of Europe was 
treated with scorn, till it ripened into active intervention, and at last 
into decisive alliance. ‘Then, too, all that was wise and high-minded 
in British opinion repudiated the war as a supreme folly and an 
unpardonable wrong, whilst the pride of the ruling caste and the 
stolid credulity of the nation allowed it to drift on from disaster to 
surrender. 

And within the last few weeks the war seems to have broken out 
afresh. We have been again fighting an invasion on territory which 
for a hundred years has been within the Empire, On all sides we are 
told the British forces are on the defensive, and we hear of a series of 
posts and towns captured by the enemy. There is a fresh call to the 
Colonies to come and help us out: again new appeals and bribes to 

“volunteers, and more wretched animals are being sent out to add to 
the two hundred thousand others whose bones whiten the veldt and 
poison the streams. And all this at the very hour when decorations 
are filling the streets to welcome the victorious commander whose 
“‘ veni-vidi-vict’? was to sweep away all resistance, who announced in 
a proclamation on the 14th of September that fighting being practi- 
cally over, except for the body under Botha, “‘the war had degenerated 
into operations carried on in an irregular and irresponsible manner by 
small and, in very many cases, insignificant bodies of men.”’? And 
General Buller has announced that those in arms against us are 
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“mere bands of marauders,” not patriotic Boers, but mercenaries 
and foreigners. Why, then, four months after this proclamation, are 
200,000 men absolutely needed to deal with these small and insignifi- 
cant bodies? Why these new levies, these incessant drafts, these 
endless remounts, these fresh appeals to the Colonies? Why these 
incessant disasters, losses of men and supplies, these inexplicable 
captures? Are our field-marshals and generals as incapable of fore- 
seeing what is probable, and indeed inevitable, as are our statesmen: 
and ministers in the Colony and at home? 

And on the ground that the war was over, and nothing but 
insignificant bands of marauders remained, the generals put in force 
those means which in the proclamation were described as ‘‘ ruinous to: 
the country and such as would entail endless suffering on the burghers. 
and their families.” And from the occupation of Bloemfontein a 
‘gradual crescendo of severe measures has been announced in pro- 
clamations. The storm of remonstrance in the country and the severe 
criticism in Parliament have compelled a certain relaxation in severity, 
at least so far as we are officially informed, and for some weeks a 
gradual diminuendo in punitive measures has set in. But the evil has 
been done. The Boers have been roused to desperation, and the war 
seems to have flamed up again, as a conflagration does when the roof 
fallsin. All that has been wrought of havoc under these orders has 
not yet been fully revealed. But there is no reasonable doubt that 
vast tracts of both Republics have been deliberately devastated—not 
under direct exigencies of war, but as penal measures to produce. 
terror. And large numbers of the non-combatant inhabitants, women 
and children, have been driven forth or imprisoned in camps. 

No one asserts—least of all do I assert who know the facts from 
friends, relatives, and connections of my own amongst our officers— 
that any British officer whatever is capable of personal inhumanity or 
wanton outrage. That is not the charge. The charge is that our 
Government and our commanders have deliberately chosen to resort 
to measures which overstep the best standards of civilised war, and in 
the present peculiar case of subjugating two independent peoples are: 
both cruel and impolitic. It is certain that all this harrying of the 
population and the desolation of tracts hundreds of miles in extent— 
‘fone half the farms” an English witness declares—was not done by 
direct necessity of war, dealing with persons and buildings which had 
been engaged in direct acts of war, but was the discredited expedient 
of forcing fighting men to submit by destroying the property and 
seizing the families of themselves and their comrades in arms in 
general. But standard authorities lay down that ‘“‘ where others than 
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the perpetrators are punished, the outrage which is done to every 
feeling of justice and humanity can only be forgiven where military 
necessity is not a mere phrase of convenience, but an imperative 
reality.” Now, military necessity is a mere ‘“ phrase of con- 
venience,” that is, a falsehood, unless the homesteads burned had 
all been used as bases of actual fighting, and the civil population 
expelled and captured had all been found to have taken actual part in 
the war. Will Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, will Mr. Brodrick 
and Lord Salisbury, dare to tell us that they know that no homes have 
been burnt except those from which our troops had been attacked, 
that no families have been imprisoned except those who had actually 
aided in some act of war? If they cannot say this, then, in the words 
of international law, “outrage has been done to every feeling of 
justice and humanity.” 

It is pitiful cant to bluster about the equal laws and glorious 
freedom guaranteed by the Union Jack over the face of the globe, 
and to whine about the proverbial clemency of Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener. No one doubts the high character and natural kindliness 
of aman like Lord Roberts. But generals in war and civil govern-: 
ments at home which overstep the limits of legitimate necessity of 
war and resort to terrorism of innocent non-combatants to gain 
military ends have to bear the condemnation of history. Why! Alva 
himself was a noble hidalgo of Spain, and Tilly was one of the most 
unselfish of religious enthusiasts. When generals in the field and 
governments at home order acts which are outrages on justice and 
humanity, it is a mockery to tell us of their private virtues and exalted 
motives, and to insist that whatever they did was only to secure more 
rapidly the glory of their country’s flag and the triumphant reign of 
their beloved sovereign. 

We are now told that all this devastation was justified by the 
practices of the Germans in France and of the United States in their 
Civil War. What was done in both wars was different, and the 
circumstances are different in this war. And, in any case, neither 
Germans nor Americans can abolish the recognised rules of civilised 
war any more than the Russians can abolish them in China or the 
Turks in Armenia. But each case has to be judged on its own circum- 
stances. This war has not been waged against regular standing 
armies, disciplined troops in uniform, and organised governments. 
Nor is it carried on in a densely populated country, with a closed land, 
difficult to cross. It was begun and has been carried on for fifteen 
months against a rural population scattered over an area larger than 
the whole United Kingdom. It was announced to be a war to end 
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only with the destruction of two independent nations and their 
annexation to that hated Empire which their ancestors went out into 
the wilderness to avoid. The homesteads are so far apart that no 
combination of inhabitants in any local spot is possible, and the veldt 
is so open that bands of horsemen from any quarter can pour down 
fifty or sixty miles in a night. The area to be conquered was so vast 
and so apt for defence that no effective control over it has yet been 
possible, whilst the ‘‘annexations” remained mere paper decrees. By 
the nature of the war the whole Dutch-speaking population of South 
Africa was fiercely hostile; we made an entire race our implacable 
enemies, and every able-bodied man in the two Republics a patriot | 
resolved to assert his freedom or die in the struggle. In such a case, 
the proclamations officially published were acts both of barbarity and 
of folly. 

At that solemn stage-play of kings known as the Hague Con- 
ference of 1899, where the augurs in epaulettes laughed at each 
other in their sleeves, the British Government moved as an amend- 
ment to the laws of civilised war that ‘‘nothing shall diminish or 
suppress the right which belongs to the population of an invaded 
country to patriotically oppose the most energetic resistance to their 
invaders by every legitimate means.” This amendment was not 
accepted in these terms, because, as the Russian delegate satisfied the 
Conference, it was already practically embodied in the recognised: 
rules of civilised warfare. One of the Articles adopted at the Hague 
Conference ‘prohibited the right of a belligerent “to destroy or seize 
enemy’s property, unless such destruction or seizure be imperatively 
demanded by the necessities of war.” Do our generals and our 
Government venture to deny that this rule of war has been for six 
months past violated wholesale under formal orders from head- 
quarters? At the Hague the British Government asserted the right 
of ‘the population of an invaded country patriotically to oppose the 
most energetic resistance to their invaders.” They said ‘‘population,” 
not soldiers in uniform. They vindicated ‘energetic resistance by 
Bee ae eae Yet in the Transvaal and the Orange Free 

7 ” - : 
ees Su er residents responsible for acts of war over which 
no control, and which they could not prevent. It is 


made penal not to report the presence of any enemy—‘.c., 
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to be punished ad 


if they do not spy upon and report their own brothers 
In arms and constitute themselves part of the British Intelligence 
Department. They who in Holland posed as the patrons of patriots 
defending their country, at Pretoria and Bloemfontein visit with 
martial law non-combatants, men or women, ‘residents’? in the 
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vicinity, who do not spy upon and report—their own sons and 
husbands. And they burn and destroy the homes and ruin the farms 
by cutting the dams of men whom they hold prisoners in St. Helena, 
or who are beating them in open battle under De Wet. Folly, 
barbarity, and hypocrisy are the sleuth-hounds which ever bay round 
the course of unjust war. 

But the urgent problem is not so much how to end the war as how 
to restore peace and prosperity to South Africa, which this war has 
filled with hatred and ruin. If the war ended to-morrow, there would 
still remain at least 50,000 Boer families of the two Republics, and at 
least 100,000 Dutch-speaking families in the rest of South Africa. In 
less than a generation these will be trebled. For a whole century they 
have kept their language, law, religion, habits, and fierce love of race 
independence—which down to the Raid was slowly settling into some 
tolerable modus vivendi. When the prisoners return from St. Helena 
and Ceylon, when martial law is withdrawn from Cape Colony, when 
the burghers or their widows and children return to the ashes of their 
homesteads denuded of all stock, when the Dutch of the British 
Colonies find themselves under the heel of the Colonial ‘ loyalists,”’ 
when the administration of the new conquests is found to be handed 
over to nominees of Rhodes and Beit, when the war has achieved its 
original purpose of mounting the British ‘‘ ascendency ” factions and 
the mining syndicates on the backs of the conquered Dutch, when 
‘“cheap labour” of blacks and whites and veiled slavery has secured 
the millennium of the speculators—how is order, peace, and industry 
going to be preserved ? 

We shall have a new Ireland, five times the size of that island, 
with a scattered population not a tenth of the Irish, the loyalists 
concentrated in towns and their suburbs, the Boers scattered over the 
yast area in detached homesteads, all, as we have at last learned, 
consummate irregular troopers with an aptitude for desultory warfare. 
To suppose that, by burning their homes, destroying villages, towns, 
byres, reservoirs and stock, by carrying off their women and children 
and sending prisoners across the ocean, we are going to cow and tame 
these stubborn Dutch fighting men into docile subjects of the Queen, 
is blindness and ignorance almost greater than the ignorance in which 
the war was begun and the blindness with which it has been carried 
on. The strain'on our resources in men, material, and taxes cannot 
be continued indefinitely. Yet to relax that strain might cost us our 
whole South African Colonies, and to lose them now would shake the 
Empire to its foundations. 

There is but one course which can avoid that peril. Take measures 
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to restore, as Bismarck did for France in 1871, some regular authority 
in the two Republics, which can negotiate in the name of the Boer 
peoples. Offer liberal terms in an armistice being less than absolute 
surrender. Constitute the two defeated Commonwealths a Protectorate 
so far as outside nations are concerned, but with Home Rule within 
and their own not dishonoured Flag. Bring back the prisoners of 
war and enable them and other ruined burghers to rebuild and 
re-stock their farms. Recall the present Viceroy and all those agents 
of his and of the mining capitalists who are identified with the policy 
of the last year. Make it felt from the Cape to the Zambesi that 
absolutely impartial men of the type of Lord Lawrence and Lord 
Ripon shall henceforth represent the Queen. Hold in the ascendency 
ambition of the “ loyalists,” and keep a tight rein on the intrigues of 
the buccaneers and mining adventurers. Unless this is done, it is my 
solemn belief that within a generation South Africa will be lost to 
the Empire. 

The rock ahead is this. This country is suffering from exhausting 
war and taxation more severe than it has known for more than forty 
years. It has sent to another hemisphere far the largest army that 
ever left its shores. After fifteen months of war it is still itself on the 
defensive; no nearer peace than when the war was officially declared 
to be ‘‘over” three months ago. In the meantime, our rivals and 
enemies, with their respective populations bitterly excited against our 
country, see, with ill-concealed satisfaction, that we are too busy to 
make any fresh effort, and are more or less paralysed so far as con- 
cerns them. The governments récognise the truth that from the 
singular geographical position of the Republics and the preponderance 
of the British sea-power, any kind of direct intervention is wholly 
impossible ; and they do what they can to damp down the desire of 
their own people to intervene. So far, so good; but how long will it 
last? The desire to kick the lion whilst he is grappling in a death 
tussle is more than the Senate and perhaps the people of the United 
States can resist. In time opportunities must arise. And though all 
Europe together could not directly intervene in the South African 
war, they may find some other part or interest of the Empire in which 
they may discover it to be helpless. And thus, for the sake of a 
barren and intractable veldt, over which our Colonial Orangemen 
thirst to dominate unchecked, and from which our mining speculators 
thirst to multiply their hordes, we may find the Empire plunged in a 
deeper humiliation than any it has endured in the reign of our Queen. 

We need hardly regret that our country was unable to take a more 
prominent lead in the war of reprisals against China. But to the 
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‘mass of our commercial classes it has been a cruel disappointment to 
find that China trade paralysed with so poor a prospect of its 
immediate recovery. And from the point of view of the ardent 
Imperialist it was a startling blow to find the British Empire in the 
East forced to give place to Russians, Japanese, and Germans, not- 
withstanding the immense superiority of British trade interests in 
*China, and the predominant power of the British fleets in Asiatic 
waters. It is a curious example of the suicidal folly inherent in the 
-Imperialist inflation that whilst the commercial interests of Great 
Britain at stake in China are, from the point of view of centuries to 
-come, ten times more important than those of South Africa, where the 
gold and the diamonds will soon be exhausted, and equal those of all 
European nations together, British action has been compelled to 
remain subordinate ; and, if it were opposed by the other powers, or 
if it were left isolated by the other powers, in neither case could it 
take any effective step to assert its claim to lead rather than to follow. 

The whole history of the relations between Europe and China has 
long occupied us here, and is full of especial meaning to the Positivist 
body in England and abroad. Exactly forty years ago M. Laffitte 
published his admirable essay on ‘‘ The Civilisation of China,” which 
has been well translated by our friend Mr. Carey Hall, H.M. Consul 
in Japan. This was followed in 1866 by the exhaustive essay on 
China by Dr. Bridges in our collective volume entitled ‘ International 
Policy,” a new edition of which was issued in 1884, and it is still on 
sale at the table. The great problem of China is far too wide and 
complex to be treated by me now. It has been continually before 
our body in the Positivist Review and the Revue Occidentale conducted 
by M. Laffitte in Paris; and I must refer my hearers to numerous 
essays in those organs, and especially to one by Dr. Bridges in the 
August number of the Posttivist Review, and another in the January 
number by Mr. Marvin. 

The substance of Dr. Bridges’ essay is the proof that for sixty 
years Europe has been directing a series of unprovoked attacks on the 
-ancient civilisation of the Far East. These have consisted of (1) com- 
mercial treaties enforced by military threats; (2) forced cessions to 
missions, the aim of which is to destroy the religious institutions on 
which Chinese civilisation rests; (3) occupation of important posts on 
the Chinese sea-board; (4) compulsory cession to foreign companies 
of railways and mines. China has been goaded, he says, as a bull by 
picadors to fight, until at last the bull had turned on its tormentors 
in a mad rage. 

We are not about to palliate or excuse the horrible forms which 
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that rage has taken, nor the enormity of the treacherous attempt of a. 
monarchy which pretends to adopt civilised law suddenly planning a 
general massacre of foreigners and their servants or converts. But 
barbarous massacres have been ordered by our allies the Sultan, the 
Shah of Persia, and Abderrahman. And for every European or 
Christian murdered the allies have now murdered at least fifty 
Chinamen—to say nothing of the atrocious massacres of women and 
children, the wanton destruction of palaces, towns, villages, and 
stores, and the desolation of vast districts. Officers in the punitive 
forces tell us that for hundreds of miles the country has been laid 
waste, every house plundered, thousands murdered, and the worst 
excesses perpetrated. We are told that at least 50,000 Chinese have 
been killed, that all the armies have become hordes of robbers, and 
the country desolated as it was by the Huns or the Norsemen. And 
all this to the honour of Christ and to vindicate the civilisation of 
Kurope. 

The mischief, as Mr. Marvin well says, goes back much further 
than the present Chinese outbreak and our barbarous revenge. It 
springs from the unscrupulous commercialism of the age and the 
mutual ignorance and contempt for each other in two different types 
of civilisation. ‘The machine of public policy,” he says, “goes 
blundering on, and those directing it seem to have no ears except for 
the dictates of commercial greed and an ignorant proselytism varied 
by revenge.” And the same current number of our Review contains. 
the manifesto on China by the Positivist Society of Paris, which 
appeals to the Government of the Republic to oppose schemes of any 
kind to partition China, or to acquire in any form portions of its 
territory, to abandon the pretence of Catholic Protectorate of missions, 
and any mode of weakening the Central Empire. 

Here, again, the essential point is to find some practical policy for 
the future rather than to dwell on our past blunders. And it requires 
no wisdom to see that the dilemma confronts us in China as in South 
Africa, that we are plunging into chaos and desolation the very land 
that we desire to see settled and prosperous. It is quite possible for 
Europe to produce anarchy in China, as we ourselves have produced 
it in South Africa. But anarchy in China would ruin all the objects 
we have in going there. If there is one thing in which all China 
experts agree it is in telling us that China can only be saved from 
anarchy and paralysis by a revival of the monarchy in prestige and 
effective power. It is the seizure of territory, the extorted treaties, 
the diplomatic bullying, the enormous indemnities, the insolent 
missions, trampling on the faith of Confucius, with the “ mailed 
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fist” behind them, which have humiliated and weakened the Empire, 
and finally goaded it to an outrageous revenge. After slaying 
hecatombs of Chinese over every Christian grave, after destroying 
the capital and other towns, and devastating whole provinces as. 
Asiatic hordes were wont to devastate Europe, it is sheer folly to ask 
the Chinese Government to commit Happy Despatch, to talk about an 
indefinite occupation of their ports and cities, and an indemnity which 
Zinghis Khan himself could not now wring from that exhausted 
country. 

The only practical course is to make terms with the actual Empire 
of China, ‘“‘saving the face” of Europe, so far as after wholesale 
massacre, outrage, and robbery, Europe may care to ‘‘ save its face,”’ 
to put an end to all schemes for partitioning, paralysing, or 
humiliating the Central Empire, never to seize more provinces or 
extort more concessions, and to withdraw all official support and 
protection from missions. The ordinary Christian missions, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, have nothing whatever good or useful to give 
or teach the native Chinese. Their creed is less rational than that of 
Confucius, their morality is lower, and their general action on the 
native population is pure mischief. Christian proselytism in China is 
a very different thing from what it is in barbarous populations or 
races without any organised religion. In China the whole structure 
of society, order, loyalty, government and morality all rest on an 
ancient and organised religious basis, which is to the enormous masses 
of the continent at once Ethics, Religion, Manners, and Constitution. 

China, if the least theological of all countries, is in some ways the 
country most entirely religious. Its civilisation and its government, 
law, and order, rest on its Confucian religion far more completely than 
do these things rest on the Gospel in Western Europe. To come in 
and undermine this basis of religion is felt by the Government of the 
country and by the people at large to be the preaching of rank 
anarchism. Take a parallel case. If Confucian missions thronged to 
Western Europe, and taught that the Gospel was the road to Hell 
and its Founder an impostor, our Western governments and people, 
perhaps, would not be greatly troubled. But if this were done in 
Russia, and powerful Chinese armies and fleets backed them up as 
they founded temples and schools and made converts by thousands of 
the moujiks, does anyone doubt that Holy Russia would at last rise 
in its wrath, and that the Tsar would come to feel that his throne, the 
faith of his ancestors, and the cohesion of his Empire, were being 
sapped to their foundations by these insolent and blasphemous. 
fanatics ? 
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Whatever may be the usefulness of Christian missions in semi- 
civilised or barbarous communities—and we know that even there 
they are too often the pioneers of the buccaneer and the conqueror— 
when they invade an ancient civilisation like that of China, they 
combine stupidity with arrogance. If we except a few enlightened 
students and teachers, the rank and file are too ignorant to see the 
merits of the system they seek to undermine, and too self-sufficient to 
‘be checked by the indignation their pretensions arouse in the govern- 
ments they attack. There can be no peace between Europe and 
‘China whilst Christian governments continue to thrust on the people 
of Confucius propagandists whom native rulers justly regard as the 
perverters of Chinese society, as disturbers of order, and as preaching 
the destruction of the whole Imperial constitution and settlement— 
whom in practice they find to be the fore-runners of trading specu- 
lators and of armies of foreign invaders. 

It is a melancholy instance of the wide-spread evils of wars of 
-aggression that whilst we have been draining the Empire of fighting 
men and squandering a hundred millions in the conquest of two 
barren and petty States, our Indian fellow-citizens have been wasted 
with famine and plague, without our Imperial Government attempting 
to come to their rescue. Five millions of starving wretches have been 
on the list of the relief works, Immense areas of the Indian Empire 
have been stricken. It is believed that plague and famine have 
carried off half a million. The resources of their country have been 
reduced for years to come. The enormous sums required to keep 
millions of persons alive have all been a charge on the Indian 
finances, that is, of course, a new burden imposed on the impoverished 
Indian populations. We have been drawing nearer and nearer to the 
-appalling dilemma—which stares all thoughtful men in the face—that 
ere long the Government of the whole Indian Continent must be made 
an ever-growing charge on the British exchequer, or else abandoned 
in despair. And from the sight of this hideous famine, from the 
prospect of this cruel dilemma, the Government and people of this 
mighty Empire turn aside with a stony indifference — because, 
forsooth, their whole energies and resources are absorbed in the 
effort to annex two African wildernesses in which gold is to be gotten, 
and to crush into abject submission some 50,000 farmers who went 
forth into that wilderness in order to save their freedom and live their 
own lives apart. 

I say nothing about home affairs—there is nothin 
is nothing to be done. In the midst of a 
sundry minor military “ operations,” 


g to be said, there 
great and exhausting war, 
and a coil of foreign embarrass- 
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ments, there is no room for domestic legislation or reform. The only 
home affairs that are urgent are two critical problems, both forced on 
us by the war—the funding and repayment of the huge accumulation. 
of debt and the reorganisation of the ministry of war. The permanent 
addition to the taxation of the country is a great and complicated 
problem, on which this is not the place to enter, nor will I pretend to- 
treat the reorganisation of the army service. Experts will, no doubt, 
propose many practical improvements, and some of them, perhaps, 
may be actually adopted in practice. Whatever they may be, they 
will cost money, and add largely to the expenditure of that which (for 
the service obtained) is the most costly army in the world. Any radical 
reorganisation of the army and its administration is a thing impossible 
and past praying for. The defects and vices of our military organi- 
sation are embedded in our social system; they are the last refuge of 
the monarchic, aristocratic and plutocratic traditions of British society. 
To constitute a scientific military machine such as exists in Prussia, 
such as the Government of the R»public is striving to organise in 
France, would involve the uprooting of those very traditions and 
privileges on which our social system is based. To convert the entire 
British army from a happy hunting ground of rank and wealth into a 
perfect war machine of the best modern type would, no doubt, require 
something equivalent to a social revolution, hardly possible without a. 
constitutional crisis. 

Of what else need we speak? Old Age Pensions, Rehousing of 
the Working Classes, Poor-law Amendment, Rural Depopulation,. 
Educational Reform !—the very names raise a smile; for we know 
they were never anything but electioneering tricks—rotten planks in 
a buncombe platform, as our American friends are wont to say. It 
has to be ground into our people, by sharp experience, that a great 
and absorbing war and an increase of debt and taxation larger than 
any in the whole of the last century since the death grapple with 
Napoleon, ipso facto stifle all domestic reform and progress, and make 
even the most crying necessities of national expenditure ruthlessly 
adjourned sine die—in other words they are indefinitely abandoned. 

Of all silly and degrading superstitions, none is worse than the 
idea that a great and exhausting war has a healthy and vivifying 
effect on the national character. The contrary is the truth. A great 
war—at any rate the wanton aggression of a great nation to conquer 
and enslave a small nation—crushes out the good and stimulates the 
evil propensities of the aggressor. I do full justice to the heroic 
courage and endurance of our soldiers in the field, and the brilliant 
self-devotion of their officers and leaders. Nor can we withhold our 
admiration for the patience and self-control with which our people 
have borne the sacrifices and humiliations they have for fourteen 
weary months endured. Why are we so blind to the yet more heroic 
courage, the far more marvellous endurance of these civilian 
militiamen who are defending their homes and their country? Why 
can we not spare a sigh of pity for the far more hideous sufferings 
and widespread ruin so nobly borne by the petty States we are 
seeking to crush? 1. 

A great war, exhausting the resources of a nation, is a task so 
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momentous, so absorbing, so deeply charged with glory or ruin, so 
close in touch with every fibre of the national life, so dear to the pride 
and honour of every citizen from the palace to the cottage, that all 
other feelings are swept away in the passionate thirst to win or the 
agonising fear of defeat. And thus, all failures, all wrong-doing, 
almost all offences are condoned lest their punishment or their redress 
may affect the one issue—which is victory. Victory, victory covers all 
evil, accounts for all neglects, justifies every abuse. However bad 
may be the government, however terrible the reckoning it is laying 
up for the future, however cynical may be its defiance of public 
opinion and its indifference to urgent needs, reasonable men hesitate 
to weaken it, capable men decline to undertake its tasks, it obtains a 
free hand by the obvious risk of removing it in the crisis it has 
caused, It is thus that tyrants at bay, like the first Napoleon when 
he went to Moscow and the second Napoleon at Sedan, seek to avoid 
revolution at home by a desperate plunge into war. And even if the 
suffrage is appealed to, half of us abstain, and enough voters are 
found either to indulge the spirit of idle brag, or else to shrink from 
changing the policy which the nation has been deluded to accept. 
But, as both Napoleons found, the day of reckoning comes at last. 
There are far worse, more subtle evils, than the free hand which 
war gives to a bad government, and the helpless confusion it causes 
amongst its opponents and critics. It comes to be held that to expose 
the follies of those in power for the time is disloyal, to palliate and 
defend them is patriotism. I recall a famous phrase of the historian 
Tacitus—corrumpere et corrumpt invicem seculum vocatur—which might 
be paraphrased ‘to mislead and to be in turn misled is called being 
up to date.” And in the process, the foundations of right judgment 
and healthy morality are undermined. The war-fever infects the very 
women and children; and decency, fairness, gentleness, and mercy 
are contaminated as they are in the delirium of a Spanish bull-ring 
Society we are assured by those who pretend to know, by lords and 
ladies who publish their complaints, society has never in the reign of 
the Queen been so corrupt, so noisy, so coarse and wanton erThe 
blackguardism which is rampant in the streets we see, the orgies of 
the smart mob which flocked round the seat of war we hear of with 
disgust. Journalism has never been so venal and so brageart 
stirring up the ignorant to shout over a war which is not thou he by 
foreign nations to have added anything to our military re uitati ‘ 
pore it ae made the civilized world our enemies. a Bek 
is in bitterness of spirit that I hav 
utter on this day the laren of ii mitts ie 
not the language of despair. It is in vain to speak peace thar 
1s no peace, and to prophesy smooth things with an acheing heart I 
am uttering no words of omen or of warning at all m a ae 
than those which fill j aniaa Te 
; our journals, essays, and magazines this d 
Representatives and organs of all parties classes and inter ts, ie 
been pouring out their forecasts and exhortations I ha Ve ae 
one that takes an optimist view, or repeats the coans f _ = ‘lon’ 
and triumphant odes to Empire and Repeanes we a eee 
moment when all the experts are warning us of our isolation, of fa 
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fierce hostility by which we are surrounded, of the passing away of 
our industrial supremacy, of the shrinking of our trade, of the success 
of our rivals, of the enormous increase of taxation to which we must 
nerve ourselyes—this is the moment when we involve ourselves in a 
most exhausting war and pile up a new debt of 100 millions. My 
memory which now reaches back over the whole reign of the Queen 
can recall no season which seemed to me so full of bad omens and of 
corrupting passions. But, as in this place we can never doubt the 
onward progress of Humanity, as certain and to be as perpetual as 
the rising of the Sun, so we have unbroken confidence in the future of 
our country, nor do we ever waver in our profound love and hope for 
the England of our fathers and of our children, whose inheritance the 
New Century heralds on this day. The heart of Englishmen is 
sound, the future of this island is safe, the genius that inspired an 
Alfred, a Cromwell, a Milton, a Newton, a Watt is not yet exhausted. 
And if we suffer the evil to prevail, it will be our own cowardice and 
indifference that is in fault. 

The reaction must come. Let us trust it may not come as a 
consequence of a great national disaster or deep-seated public distress. 
Apart from any terrible catastrophe, the impossibility of fulfilling all 
the incalculable responsibilities to which the vaulting ambition of our 
age has aspired, the fierce competition of great nations, not to be 
second in HKmpire or in trade, and the distress which increased 
taxation with sinking profits must involve, all these things must sober 
our people and force them to examine their position and to face their 
perils. Yetit is not from material embarrassments but from some 
moral revival that the regeneration of our nation will have to be 
brought about. It is no ‘‘craven fear of being great” that must 
move us, but the honest shame of being unjust and blindly arrogant. 

We hear on all sides warnings and forebodings as to the difficulties 
which beset the Empire, as to the competition which menaces our 
industry, as to various social problems, but the real difficulties are 
moral and spiritual. It is a weakening of the moral tone, of active 
and rational religion, which is the malady of our time. As in the 
fifth century, the confusions and sufferings of the temporal 
kingdom forced the higher minds and more spiritual natures of the 
Roman Empire to seek for some new world of ideas and of social 
duty, so in the centuries to come, whatever evils may be in store for 
us, they will force men to set their hopes on other things than 
mechanical inventions and more deadly weapons. Nations rise with 
wonderful elasticity out of corruption when once they have become 
conscious of their deficiences. And our own country has a special 
aptitude for this, as when the England of Elizabeth shook off the 
passions of the Barons’ war and the religious strife, as when the 
England of the Commonwealth and of the Revolution emerged from 
the tyranny of the Jameses and the Charleses, and the England of 
Canning, of Peel and of Gladstone succeeded that of Castlereagh and 
Liverpool. 

The century which was buried last night will be known 
throughout the ages as the century of mechanical development and of 
applied science, perhaps beyond any other century in recorded history. 
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We dare not pretend that it has been in any equal degree the century 
of moral development and of spiritual progress. Let us trust that our 
descendants will not look back on it as having been an age of moral. 
and spiritual stagnation or decadence. Perhaps they will think that 
its moral and spiritual progress was somewhat checked by the 
delirious self-satisfaction with which material and scientific develop- 
ment was hailed. It is not for us to anticipate the judgment of the 
future. It is enough for us to acknowledge the indisputable truth 
that moral and material development in the nineteenth century did 
not keep pace with mechanical and scientific development. 

Yet if moral and spiritual development cannot be brought into 
line with material and practical development, decadence and 
degeneration is the inevitable and awful goal into which we are 
sinking. That such a catastrophe is imminent we in this place are 
of all men most bound to deny. We are wont to insist that the 
great philosophical achievement of the nineteenth century was the 
foundation of Sociology as a science and the elaboration of the 
Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, that the great religious 
achievement of the nineteenth century was the adumbration of the 
religion of the future, of a demonstrable religion of human duty, of 
the religion of Humanity. The urgent task that awaits the Twentieth 
Century and the centuries to come is the development and working 
out of the great scheme which the premature death of its author left, 
as he always said, a first sketch and preparatory programme of the 
Final Synthesis, that he had instituted without being able to found. 
Let us keep ever in mind the broad ideas on which this Final Synthesis. 
was based by Comte himself. 

(1) Family, Country, Humanity: No one of the three without the 

rest, and Humanity the dominant object of all. 

(2) Live for others: The selfish instincts to be kept in check by 
the unselfish. ; 

(3) Man becomes more and more religious: If by religion we mean 
the harmony and rational Service of Man to replace a. 
cloudy and distorted Theolatry of our own fictions. 

(4) The essential want of our age is to bring politics under the- 
control of Morals. 

(5) All property is the accumulated product of society, and it must 
be held and used in the interest of society at large. 

(6) Between each man and the world without we need the 
conception of Humanity as the great organism whose 
kingdom is co-extensive with our planet and coeval with the. 
human race. 

These are the moral and spiritual ideas which our task is to bring 
to acceptance in the time to come. Few of us here are likely to see 
any large growth in this sense, for social and spiritual evolution is 
the silent progress of many generations. But if it were to come 
about in any marked degree in the century that opens to-day, the 


new century would be recorded as the brightest that h 
earth since the rise of the Christian era. : BY ee DRONE 
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Tue middle of the last century may be taken as the time when the 
power and prestige of the House of Commons stood at its highest 
point. People of all parties and classes believed, whether they liked 
it or not, that the day was gone by when either the House of Lords or 
the Crown could exercise any serious check on the will of the Lower 
House. It was the commonly accepted opinion that if either 
of the non-elective elements of the Legislature attempted to assert 
the powers undoubtedly belonging to it by law it would not only fail, 
but would imperil its own existence. Crown and peers were tolerated 
as quaint and ornamental survivals on condition that they did not 
pretend to be anything more. As individuals peers received a good 
deal of worship. But the House of Peers was regarded with hostility 
tempered by contempt; and the Sovereign was popular because it 
was assumed that she did not interfere in politics. 

At that time the classes living on rent, interest, or profits had 
gained, or saw their way to gain, all the reforms for which they much 
cared, while against any encroachment of the wage-earners they 
believed themselves to be quite sufficiently protected by the House 
of Commons. And so they were—constituted as that House then 
was. Roughly speaking, it was elected by landowners and farmers 
in the counties, and by ten-pound householders in the boroughs; an 
electorate, not indeed very numerous, but possessing natural elements 
of strength which always have been and always will be found to com- 
pensate largely for numerical inferiority. The House of Commons 
therefore was at the height of its power; and, as it represented the 
satisfied classes, the majority of its members became at heart, though 
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for the most part unconsciously, Conservatives. For, in truth, Con- 
servatives were no longer a party but a class. 

There was, however, a Radical minority in the House, with a 
considerable following in the country, who were not content to stand 
still. Some of them conscientiously held that any restriction of the 
franchise was on abstract grounds unjust; others that the country 
would be better governed if the franchise were more extended; others, 
again, were actuated mainly by personal or party motives. It may be 
doubted, however, whether, after the collapse of the Chartist move- 
ment, there was any very widely spread and earnest desire on the 
part of the working classes to obtain the suffrage, though the pick of 
them, the Trade Unionists, who were smarting under unjust laws, 
agitated for the Reform Bill of 1867. But the success both of that 
Bill and of the Bill of 1885 was really due to party rivalry among 
middle class politicians. If the middle class as a whole had followed 
its real bias, had disregarded threats which could never have reached 
even an attempt at execution, and had used its monopoly of power 
less inequitably in legislation relating to disputes between employers 
and employed, the franchise might perhaps have remained to this 
day what it was made by the Act of 1832. 

Constitutional devices for preventing the multitude of wage- 
earners from exercising a weight in legislation and government 
proportionate to their numbers, are usually regarded as artificial 
interferences with the natural order of things. But is not this a 
superficial view? The xatural order of things is that government 
belongs to the strongest; and, except in very exceptional and brief 
crises, strength has always lain with wealth. It is, therefore, much 
nearer the truth to say that constitutional devices which aim at 
enabling the multitude of wage-earners to control legislation and 
government are an artificial interference with the natural order. It 
does not follow that they are never attended with advantage. We 
may improve the natural order; but only on condition that we do not 
pretend to reverse or disregard it. That, we may be sure is beyond 
our power. The wage-earners might suppose that the last Reform 
Act would give them an overwhelming political preponderance 
because it enabled them to return their own men, in almost any 
numbers they chose, to the assembly which, since 1832, had been 
virtually absolute ; and they were encouraged in this belief when they 
saw rich candidates—Tories as well as Liberals—issuing semi- 
Socialistic programmes at elections, and voting for measures which 
they detested, from fear of losing their seats. But the consequence 
hasbeen that the House of Commons is no longer absolute. It has 
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lost in weight and prestige; and what it has lost the House of Lords 
has gained. Foreseeing that they might be driven from their first 
line of entrenchments and that its guns would then be turned against 
them, the satisfied classes began to repair and strengthen their second 
line. By the Constitution the Upper House can reject any bill voted 
by the Lower; and with the exercise of this power, which the last 
generation had ceased to regard as serious, the present generation has 
become familiar. 

The simple truth is that any Assembly or any Government is 
strong in proportion, not to its constitutional attributes, but to the real 
force it has behind it. That force may or may not be accurately 
measured by electoral returns. The force of wealth, which in the first 
half of the last century was behind the House of Commons, can now 
be reckoned upon by the House of Lords. Radicals are fond of saying 
that the Lords represent no one but themselves. Really, though not 
formally, they are as representative a body as the House of Commons. 
They represent what I have already said has always been the element 
of greatest political strength. 

Wage-earners have for several decades shown great apathy on 
purely political questions. But if they have looked on carelessly 
while a short-sighted and reckless Government wasted the proceeds 
of taxation or borrowing in military expenditure and doles to 
landlords and parsons, they show a growing interest in proposals 
of a more or less Socialistic character. Many a Member of 
Parliament, obliged sorely against his will to affect a zeal for 
measures of this kind, comforts himself with the assurance that 
the House of Lords will know how to defeat them directly or 
indirectly. Earnest Radicals may talk of ‘ending or mending” 
that House. But neither process can be carried out without a violent 
revolution ; for the Peers are not the least likely to surrender any of 
their powers when they are conscious of being supported by nearly 
the whole of the powerful Conservative class living on rent, interest 
or profits. 

There is, as every one knows, only one lawful way in which the 
opposition of the un-elected House can be overcome. The King may 
create new Peers. Time was when a Minister, supported by the 
House of Commons, could count on this employment of the Royal 
prerogative. We may be certain that Mr. Gladstone would not have 
obtained it from Queen Victoria in the latter part of her reign, nor 
will any future democratic Minister think of proposing it to King 
Edward. Behind their second line of entrenchments the Conservative 
class have yet a third to rely on, and they are already busily engaged 
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in furbishing up its armament. The various constitutional enactments 
having for their object to limit the power of the Sovereign left him 
still in possession of very formidable means for making his weight. 
felt. He can refuse his assent to any Bill that Parliament has passed. 
He can appoint and dismiss Ministers. He can dissolve Parliament. 
All these things he can do at his own personal pleasure, just as much 
as any Stuart or Tudor could. Because they have not been done in 
the later part of our history we live in the comfortable belief that they 
will never be done again. But when an English King, either with a. 
will of his own or acting as the docile instrument of a bold Minister, 
is known to have the support of the powerful Conservative class, the 
dormant powers of the Crown will certainly be revived if they are 
needed to protect the interests of that class. The last few weeks, with 
all their sickening adulation and worse than oriental grovelling before 
Royalty, have shown that the idea of personal government, after the 
German fashion, is not as repulsive to a certain portion of the public 
as it once was. True, it would be resisted, if the occasion arose, by 
the unsatisfied classes, who can, if they choose, return almost the 
whole of the House of Commons. But, after all, what means of 
resistance does that House possess if the King and his Ministers snap. 
their fingers at a vote of want of confidence? They are soon 
summed up. It can refuse to vote taxes and to renew the annual 
Mutiny Bill. But these rust-eaten old blunderbusses would inflict. 
more damage upon those who fired them than upon the enemy. 
Why, the whole framework of civil society would now be more 
shattered by their discharge than it was two centuries and a half ago 
by the Great Rebellion. There is not one of us who would not, as an 
individual, suffer more severely than the King himself; while, what. 
would become of our safety and very existence as a nation one does. 
not like to think. No! The sooner we clear our minds of this. 
venerable superstition the better. If ever the Sovereign, encouraged 
by the satisfied class, vetoes a Bill presented to him by a democratic 
House of Commons and a shirking House of Lords, the former 
Assembly will find itself helpless. 

This may be thought a dismal forecast. The Positivist who has a 
reasoned faith in the certain, though not rapid, progress of the whole: 
West towards a régime of peaceful industry, in which men will have no 
more use for god or king, will contemplate it without discouragement 
We are confident that the present political retrogression ig onl : 
temporary, and we have a good hope that the conflict of Saree 
interests will not proceed to the length of either sword law or 
anarchy. Material interests bow sooner or later to the supremacy 
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of ideas, and in a country happily unaccustomed to formal 
breaches of continuity we may hope that progress will be achieved 
without revolution, The bad government from which we are at 
present suffering, and the calamities it is inflicting upon us, are 
furnishing a lesson which we much needed. On the other hand, the 
increasing stability of republican institutions in the foremost country 
of Europe, and the enormous benefits which, in spite of much 
Opposition and many mistakes, it has conferred on the mass of the 
population will, when fully understood, produce their effect on this 
side of the Channel. If we are not in the van of progress neither are’ 
we quite in the rear. 

In the meantime the business of Positivism, as Professor Murray 
said in the last number of this Review, is to make Positivists. While 
exerting ourselves strenuously to oppose the militarist and Im-' 
perialist tendencies of the day, let us keep this maxim in mind. 
For without an intelligent and hearty recognition of true principles’ 
the labour spent on details of public action is apt to be largely thrown 
away. KE; 8: BrEsry. 


A TEMPLE OF JANUS. 


Most Eaglish men and English women if asked as to the principal 
characteristics of the late reign, would reply that they had been 
three in number: (1) Peace; (2) The Development of Industry ; 
(8) Economic well-being. Readers of this Review may find it useful to 
study a table of the wars of Queen Victoria’s reign, a table which, be it 
said, does not cover the innumerable punitive expeditions in all parts of 
the globe, and the perhaps equally punitive paci/yimg expeditions. I 
am indebted to the Secretary of the Peace Society for permission to 
use their tables. 


1838-40—Afghan War. 1871—War with Looshais. 
1841—First China War. 1873-74—Second Ashantee War. 
18 45-46—Sikh War. 1877—Third Kaffir War. 
1846—Kaffir War. Second War 1878-79—Zulu War. 
with China. 1878-80—Third Afghan War. 
1849 Second Afghan War. 1879-81—War in Basutoland. 
1848-49—Second Sikh War. 1879-81—Transvaal War. 
1850 —Burmese War, 1882—Kgyptian War. 
1851-52—Seeond Kaffir War. 1884-85-89—Soudan War. 
1852-53—Second Burmese War. 1885-92—Third Burmah War. 
1854—Crimean War. 1890 —Zanzibar War. 
1856-58 —Third War with China. 1890—Indian War. 
1866-7—Persian War. 1894-96—Matabele Wars. 


1857—Indian Mutiny. 1893—Chitral Campaign. 
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1860-61—Maori War. 1896—Third Ashantee Cam- 
1860-62—Wars with China. paign. 
1863-66—Second Maori War. 1896—Second Soudan Cam- 
1864—Ashantee War. paign. 
1864—War in Bhootan. 1899-1901—Transvaal and Orange 
1867-68—Abyssinian War. Free State War. 
1868—War with the Bazotees. 1900-1901—Chinese War. 
1868-69—Third Maori War. 1900—Ashantee Rebellion. 


This table comprises only the large expenditions undertaken, most 
of them for purposes of conquest, resulting nearly all of them in the 
acquisition of fresh territory. It does not, as we have said, take into 
account the smaller expeditions which have been a far larger number 
and must have been productive of much loss and suffering to the 
weaker races. It will be noticed that there is hardly a single year 
which has found us at peace, and in most years we have had two wars 
upon us. No other nation in Europe has such a record, Germany has 
not drawn the sword since 1870, until the other day, when the 
massacre of her minister in Pekin called her to arms again; France. 
has had two serious adventures, in Madagascar and Tonquin—but 
what are these compared with our incessant campaigns? The only 
justifications for an Empire are peace and righteousness. Where in 
the last three years have we heard the words ‘‘just,” “right?” It 
is the fashion now to deride these ancient land-marks, and a more 
flexible standard must take their place, say our Machiavellian leaders. 
But let us see how England pays for her greed :— 


| Annual | 
Popula- Peace | War Cost, National im t Total 
tion. Footing.| Footing.| Army, Debt. nterest. | Revenue. 
| Navy 
ade | £ £ £ 
FRANCE) 225 ices: sees 38,517,975) 615,413 |2,500,000 | 36,573,876 1,299,768,224) 49,913,311] 186,556,643 
GmrmMany +++ e| 52,279,915] 585,440 |3,350,000 | 31,562,614) 112,262,750! 3,809,565) 66,415,091 
Great Britain ... 40,188,927} 220,869 | 718,797 | 43,942,895) 684,435,704! 25,000,000] 106,614,004 
i} 
LSEEN cas Ge 129,211,000/1,065,336 2,532,496 | 55,602,916 1,052,462,570) 42,514,490] 230,320,301 
Iraty ... ... «..| 81,290,490] 279,982 |2,448,308 | 18,299,917| 494,782,470] 28,409,330| 67,410,950 
AUSTRIA 


we ...| 44,448,474) 391,675 |2,769,714 | 18,571,958) 647,699,847| 28,543,342 101,518,047 


Much might be said about the large sum of our military expenditure, 
of the small result that we obtain in numbers. We have lately had 
experience of the effort to raise 250,000 efficient soldiers for the front. 
How will it be with us if we continue to add to our obligations and 
responsibilities without the power to add to our population or internal 
resources ? 

These figures are made up to the years 1898-99, and would 
have to be gravely modified to day. E. B. Harrison, 
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SOME MASTERTHOUGHTS OF GOETHE. 


THERE are two ways in which men can come to intellectual agreement, 
a lower and a higher; in the former case they do not consider a 
question on its merits, but blindly agree to believe for unity’s sake, 
as, for example, men believe in the Catholic, Anglican or Wesleyan 
shibboleths; in the latter case, despite the natural differences 
between man and man, and despite the complexity of the Earth and 
Humanity, they that seek Truth are fairly successful in finding Truth, 
and, so far as they are successful, find also agreement with each other 
in matters of belief. And so we need not be at all surprised to find a 
genius of Goethe’s greatness and truthfulness often in close agreement 
with the characteristic doctrines of Comte, despite the complexity of the 
world that they studied, despite the native differences between the two 
men, despite their difference of country and the generation of time 
that flowed between them. 

Men speak sometimes as if there could be but little affinity 
between poets and philosophers. But that is not true, where the 
poet is truthful and the philosopher is humane. Indeed, all the best 
poets have been well armed with the best knowledge that their day 
afforded. Underlying their poems is not only the best sentiment but 
also the fullest truth of their day. Not that Poetry and Science are 
identical in their empire, for Poetry must often go beyond Science, 
although she must never contradict Science. This is easily understood 
when we consider our beliefs concerning indifferent persons and dear 
friends. In the case of indifferent persons we take views which may 
be fairly scientific, and strictly according to knowledge; but we have 
such faith in our friends, as is far beyond the limits of our knowledge 
of them, though it ought never to contradict that knowledge. Now 
let it be specially noted that this faith which we have in our friends, 
although it is undoubtedly far beyond our knowledge of them, yet 
gives us concerning them a body of doctrine of very great value ; it is 
not only most helpful in human co-operation, but it also leads us far 
straighter than we might expect in the path oftruth. Our friendship’s 
faith is justified chiefly by its beauty and helpfulness, but also ac- 
cessorily by its satisfactorily frequent accordance with facts. Much 
the same may be said of Poetic Truth, and of the way in which it goes 
beyond Scientific Truth without contradicting it. 

Now Goethe was the great poet who represented the vanguard 
of the nineteenth century; he could not therefore avoid seeing the 
vision of the decay of Feudalism and Catholicism and the advent of 
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Humanity. We devote the remainder of this essay to a few of 
Goethe’s characteristic lessons for the new age. 

First, and most striking of all, is the grand scheme of his dramatic 
poem ‘ Faust,” the composition of which occupied him for sixty years. 
When we consider what the old story of Faust was—that of a man 
who made a bargain with the Devil by which he should gain all the 
delights of animal and material life in exchange for his own eternally 
damned soul—we have reason to be surprised to find Goethe telling 
again the story as the story of man’s progress. He displays to us the 
modern man, who, having discarded all the old religion and loyalty, 
is left to be guided by the Selfish instincts, personified by Mephisto- 
pheles. LIll-guided, however, though he be, he improves under the 
successive influences of Love, Politics, Art, War, and Industry, till at 
last he finds his salvation and is borne aloft to heaven. We cannot 
fail to notice the contrast between the common theological view of 
Man’s innate depravity and Goethe’s view of the substantially 
victorious goodness of human nature, a view which he held along with 
the heroes of the French Revolution, only with greater sobriety. 
Indeed, so well marked is Goethe’s sober candour in describing human 
nature that his hopeful judgment affects us far more powerfully than 
it would if he had been a mere enthusiast. 

Secondly, we would recall attention to Goethe’s famous line: ‘‘ Man 
makes blunders as long as he makes efforts ” (es irrt der Mensch so lang 
er atrebt), one of the most profound moral judgments ever made. For 
when, in the prologue to the drama, God calls Faust ‘‘ my servant,” 
and Mephistopheles replies that a life so faulty and distracted yielded 
but a sorry service, God rejoins with the above quoted line. The 
highest moral natures indeed are characterised by great and sustained 
effort, not by immunity from error. Their path willl be strewn with 
blunders, for wherever man has spirit enough to make efforts he is 
certain to be thwarted again and again. Those whose lives contain 
few blunders have made few noble efforts, and are consequently not 
in the first rank of morality. The true heroes of virtue plunge 
valiantly forward making blunder after blunder ia their troubled lives, 
correcting their errors afterwards as best they may. This line of 
Goethe’s is an expression of the fresh lusty manhood of that new Era 
which he believed he saw beginning when he witnessed the battle of 
Valmy, where the French Republicans first made their strength felt. 

Thirdly, there are those well-known words, the last in the Faust, 
where the angelic voices say: ‘‘ The eternal type of womanhood 
leadeth us onward.” Of course this refers directly to the Virgin 
Mary, as all straightforward readers ought readily to admit. But 
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surely a fair critic, finding this passage in so important a position, 
and knowing that it was Goethe’s duty, pleasure, and habit to utter 
on great occasions remarks significant of much and pregnant of more, 
may be sure of a deeper meaning in this well-turned phrase. What, 
after all, is the chief line of human progress? Surely not where 
four people out of five would assert it to be, in the strides made by the 
mechanical, electrical, chemical and even medical arts; but rather in 
the development of those moral qualities which establish more and 
more firmly the unity of humanity. Of these moral qualities the 
chief was known by St. Paul to be Love or Charity. Now the 
passion of Love in its most stable, strong and trusty form is best and 
oftenest found in women, especially where it has been exercised and 
confirmed through the offices of wifehood and motherhood. In this 
sense it is true that Woman is the chief source of Progress, that it is 
“the eternal type of womanhood that leads us onward.’’. Comte 
undoubtedly saw this truth very plainly ; we may believe that Goethe 
saw it also. For although Comte was at heart a far better man than 
Goethe, yet Goethe’s piercing intelligence coupled with his poetic 
sensibility enabled him to travel very far indeed along the highest 
paths of wisdom. 

Lastly, we must mention a most remarkable human psalm of 
Goethe’s which has been made known to many Englishmen by the 
appreciation which it received from Mr. John Morley: Das Gottliche, 
(The Divine); despite its title, it is an exaltation of Man, not of any 
theological abstraction. It exhorts man by his own highest qualities, 
dignity, helpfulness and morality to redress the unfeeling injustice of 
Nature, and under the reign of law to make good his position and to 
snatch from the whirl of the passing moment permanent treasures. 

‘‘Let Man be noble, helpful and good; for that alone dis- 
tinguishes him from all beings that we know. 

‘‘For Nature is unfeeling; the Sun shines on the evil and the 


good; and moon and stars gleam on transgressor and saint alike. 
Under great eternal iron laws must we all complete the orbit of our 
being. 

But Man alone can do that which is impossible; he dis- 
tinguishes, chooses and decides; yea, he can give permanence to the 
passing moment.” 

Perhaps even these few extracts .may show why some of us 
esteem Goethe to be one of the true precursors of Comte; he is to us 
no mere sesthete, no merely destructive thinker; on the contrary, 
while he knew that the old divine order was changing, he had some 
true and exalied visions of the new human order that was to take its 
place. These he gave us as well as he could for the glory of 
Humanity, CuarLes GaskELL Hiccrnson,. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


A century and a quarter have passed since our Colonies in America 
proclaimed their independence, leaving us some provinces but lately 
won from the French and little else save frozen wastes or countries in 
the tropics where we could rule but never colonise. It was a terrible 
blow to the dream of Empire. The most English of our Colonies had 
become the Republic of the United States of America. New England 
was to be English no longer. The old civilisation was to run in 
strange and hostile channels. But in the century and more that has 
passed since England reluctantly recognised the Independence of her 
revolted Colonies, there has grown up under the Southern Cross a new 
series of Colonies, as English in stock as once were Massachusetts and 
Virginia, to reproduce in another hemisphere the civilisation and 
liberties of the Motherland. One great Province of Canada sitting at 
the Gate of the Sea still remains French. At the Cape the Dutch out- 
number the English and the Kaffirs both together. But in Australia, 
the Natives are few and decreasing; and the main body of the 
population is of British blood. Here, then, is a new Britain growing 
up beyond the seas, a new and sure support to the old country that 
had sent it forth. Such are the hopes that now fill the minds of 
Englishmen; but it is to be feared that they are doomed to dis- 
appointment. The loss of America followed an attempt to draw 
tighter the bonds between England and her Colonies. The most 
dangerous moments in the history of so artificial and heterogeneous 
a structure as the British Empire are those in which attempts are 
made to turn it into a living working reality. 

The dispute between England and her North American Colonies 
was not peculiar to their situation, nor was it due to the folly of 
English politicians. It is one which is bound to arise between the 
Mother Country and self-governing Colonies unrepresented in the 
Imperial Legislature. The Colonies refuse to pay towards funds over 
which they have no control; yet the expenses of Empire keep on 
increasing ; so that in the end the disruption of the Empire can only 
be avoided by one or the other side giving way. In the American 
case neither side would do so. England refused to undertake the 
whole cost of Imperial defence. America refused financial support 
where she had no voice in deciding the policy to be pursued. In the 
case of Australia, England, determined not to risk a collision, has 
continually given up her just claims, accepting with gratitude such 
assistance as the Colonies might be disposed to render, and cheerfully 
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bearing the whole remaining burdens of Empire save for what little 
she could squeeze from the starving people of India. 

And yet when we come to enquire into the utility of Australia to 
England, it is very difficult to see how our nominal supremacy over 
those Southern lands promotes either our power, our safety, or our 
wealth. In two points, indeed, the connection is obviously a source 
of danger and weakness. In case of war England would need to 
have not merely a fleet greater than that of its enemies, but a fleet 
greater in every sea. This is another and a much more difficult thing 
to do—a thing that in the past, even after our naval supremacy was 
established, we were not always able to accomplish. If the 
Australian fleet is unable to defend its long coast-line, we must 
reinforce it. The possession of Australia and New Zealand gives us 
a new ocean to guard. And not only would the colonies be a source 
of danger in war. They may well themselves give rise to war. 
Stimulated by the Imperialist spirit, they have lately taken to 
Imperial expansion on their own account. We hear stories of the 
annexation of the Cook Islands by New Zealand; and of the jealousy 
thereby excited in the breasts of the citizens of the new Common- 
wealth, who consider that Australia was eutitled to do the annexing. 

So far the bond uniting Australia and England is one of kinship 
alone—and the history of America, both North and South, shows how 
fragile that bond is. It is admitted that the Mother Country is 
impotent to coerce Australia. The new and the old nation have few 
historical memories to keep them together, for the great events of 
British history, dim enough to the inhabitants of these islands, must 
have still less power in the young world at the Antipodes. Nor are 
their interests identical. It is true that we are told in defiance of 
statistics and common sense that ‘‘trade follows the flag,” but our 
loving fellow-citizens in the Empire have in many of our Oovlonies 
done their best to diminish the commerce of the Mother Country by 
imposing heavy protective duties. Still less is it true that the distant 
shores of Australia are the chief outlet for British emigration. In 
the year 1898, the last for which I have the figures, 80,494 emigrants 
from Great Britain and Ireland (not counting foreigners passing 
through these countries) set out for the United States; 17,640 went 
to our North American Colonies, and only 10,692 to Australia and 
New Zealand—that is, nine times as many went to America as to 
Australasia, and nearly three times as many sought a foreign land as 
went to Canada and Australia combined. The whole population of 
the new Commonwealth is estimated at only some four and a half 
millions, about one-eighth of that of the United Kingdom. It has 
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few great rivers, and the rearing of sheep remains the chief 
occupation outside of the towns. Yet it is supposed to have more 
than compensated us for our losses in America. ‘ 

It has certainly provided us with some men for the South 
African war. Australia is the land of contradictions. It is a 
Commonwealth which forms part of an Empire administered in 
the name of a King; for Elward VII is Emperor of India 
and of India alone. It is a new country which shows that tendency to 
town life which we usually associate with ancient civilisations and long 
established manufactures. It has no military traditions and yet is 
passing through a serious attack of Imperialist fever. And with all 
its Imperialism, it is becoming exclusive and endeavouring to keep 
out its partners in the Empire. Few episodes even in the history of 
British Imperialism are more farcical than the relations between 
Australia and India, though Imperial farces have a way of turning 
into tragedy. The Australians are now claiming special facilities for 
entering the Indian Civil Service — facilities denied to the Indians 
themselves. They, children of prosperity as they are, claim a share 
in the exploitation of that unhappy country. But, on the other hand, 
they claim the right to debar the Indian from even setting foot on the 
soil of Australia, except under such conditions as they choose to enact. 

The greatest contradiction of all, however, is the military support 
rendered to England in her attempt to annex the two South African 
Republics. Not that it is quite such a sacrifice to the Imperial spirit 
as our patriotic statesmen and journalists would have us believe. The 
Colonies have voted some money for ships, but they insist that these 
shall form what is virtually a separate navy under separate com- 
manders, and devoted to their own defence. They have sent some 
troops to South Africa, but chiefly at the cost of Kngland. They have 
borne little of the loss of life, and still less of the financial burden of 
this dire war; it is only the moral guilt of which they have taken 
a full share; and that is quite sufficient to ensure them the gratitude of 
Eogland. The new free Commonwealth of Australia has been 
baptised in the blood of a war of conquest. Its soldiers have celebrated 
its birth by overawing with cannon a peaceful meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of a sister Culony, assembled to give their voice on a matter very 
close to their own hearts and very remote from the interests of the 
Australian people. 

Yet if such help as this can be of little worth to England, save to 
lure her on to new aggressions, if Australia now is small in power and 
resources compared with the Mother Country, how great a future lies 
before her, if she but work out her manifest destiny. Useless to us, 
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how glorious may she be in herself. Like the Motherland she is a. 
‘‘ precious stone set in the silver sea ’’—a 
‘* fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war,’’ 
a true home of peace, of prosperity, and of human brotherhood. 
What has she to do with the military trappings that still clog the 
footsteps of the older world? Nor is her past without inspiration. 
In New South Wales, the stone that in Europe the builders rejected 
has become the corner-stone of a great nation. In Victoria the wild 
rush and riot of the search for gold has grown into ordered freedom 
and diffused prosperity. These are the real glories of Australia, the 
things on which her sons will look back with pride when in a happier 
future she takes her place as one of the great nations of the earth. 
8S. H. Swryvy. 


POSITIVISM IN GERMANY. 


Reavers of the Positivist Review will welcome the appearance of a 
German monthly Review to spread the central ideas of Positivism. 
So far as we know this is the first attempt of the kind in Germany. 
We give a free translation of the prospectus with the name and 
address of the Editor, Dr. H. Molenaar, Ungererstrasse 26 III,. 
Munich. He says :— 


“Two facts must strike all thoughtful and right-feeling observers. 
at the present day, and strike them with overwhelming force. The 
first, that through the advance of science, the older religions have 
been sapped and are crumbling away; and, on the other hand, the 
absolute necessity for religion, which can alone stem the terrible 
moral break up which threatens the whole of civilization. In the 
place of the Anarchy with which we are threatened on all sides, we must 
have a system of spiritual, moral and material order, without which the 
efforts of mankind instead of working together to a common end must defeat. 
one another. The institution of social and political order must, however, 
be preceded by spiritual and moral order. This has been nearly reached by 
the progress of knowledge; but it requires for its development a new 
Religion able to reconcile science and faith, reason and feeling. But 
such a religion is not any longer a pious dream —it has existed for more than 
fifty years, and has already adherents in nearly all civilized lands, more: 
especially in France, England, Mexico and Brazil. I speak of the Religion 
of Humanity as founded by Auguste Comte; this, far from being the out- 
come of a vague humanitarianism, should be looked upon as the crown of 
the Positive Philosophy which has an indestructible foundation of 
universal science. 

“That this new Religion. is a_ living reality is shown by the 
undaunted courage with which the English Positivists have condemned 
the war in South Africa, ‘That shameful war,’ as one of their leaders, 
Frederic Harrison, has not hesitated to call it in writing and in speech. We 
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think that we shall interest and instruct our readers by giving them trans- 
lations from the Positivist Review and on our side we shall not fail to 
put in its proper light the melancholy indifference of the great powers, 
notably of Germany, to this unparalleled crime on England’s part. 

‘We shall also give translations from the Revue Occidentale, the French 
organ started by M. Pierre Lattitte, the most distinguished of Auguste 
Comte’s disciples; for instance, large extracts from his most valuable and 
instructive work on China and her relation to the Western Powers. 

‘‘The main object of our publication, however, will be to give a general 
outline of Comte's teaching on the philosophy of history, perhaps his most 
important work. We desire also to treat some of the more important social 
problems: ‘Socialism, Land Reform, Free Trade, Peace, the position of 
women, Educational Reform, Temperance, Morality.’ 

“However humble this first attempt may be to diffuse the knowledge 
of Comte’s teaching among a larger circle of students in Germany, we 
hope that we may find amongst those who agree with us many who will 
give us moral and material support. The Review will appear on the 
1st of March, 1901, if 500 subscribers as a minimum are forthcoming.” 


Subscription to the Review, including postage, is 3 marks yearly, 


or 13 mark for six months. 
Translated by E. B. Harrison. 
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Our honoured leader, M. Pierre Laffitte, being incapacitated by 
age and increasing infirmities, from continuing his course of lectures 
at the Collége de France on the General History of the Sciences, has, 
with the approval of the other Professors and the sanction of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, appointed our co-religionist, M. Camille 
Monier, as his Deputy. M. Monier, who is an old disciple of M. 
Laffitte, with admirable devotion to our cause and to his master, gave 
up other work on which he was engaged and undertook this im- 
portant and oneroustask. M. Laffitte, after treating in successive years 
of the History of the simpler Sciences, had just arrived at the threshold 
of Sociology when he was obliged to discontinue his lectures. M. 
Monier has taken the subject up at this point. He delivered his first 
lecture at the Collége de France on December 4th to a good and 
serious audience. It was printed in the Revue Occidentale for January. 
We cannot too much congratulate ourselves on this solution of a 
difficulty which seemed at one time to be insurmountable. We have 
long wished that M. Monier, whose ability and thorough mastery of 
the Positive Philosophy are well known, would come forward and 
take a leading part in its propagation. 


Jingo journalists and speakers are trying to excite public feeling 
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against us pro-Boers (never complain of a nickname!) by alleging 
that we have charged our soldiers in South Africa with cruelty. This 
is a mistake. It is Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener whom we 
charge with cruelty, not the soldiers. I am disposed to think that 
the soldiers have, upon the whole, shown more humanity and self- 
restraint than have been seen in any other war. I can quite believe 
that most of them have abhorred the deeds they were compelled to 
commit by order of the two commanders-in-chief. To these it would 
be impossible to find a parallel in modern warfare, except in the 
methods employed against the Cuban insurgents by General Weyler, 
which were held by the English Press to justify the interference of 
the United States. 
% e  & % 

The stock answer to the charge of cruelty is that Lord Roberts is 
by nature lenient and humane, and therefore the methods he has 
employed cannot have been unduly severe. This is a topsy-turvy 
kind of reasoning. Men’s qualities are to be inferred from their 
acts, not their acts from their qualities. I saw a picture the other 
day of Lord Roberts sitting with a Boer child on his knee. It did 
not convince me that his treatment. of other Boer children had been 
lenient. Besides, I remember his severities in the Afghan war. 

Formerly soldiers who had served through several campaigns were 
called ‘‘ seasoned veterans.” Napoleon used to strike his decisive 
blows with his ‘‘Old Guard.” Wellington said he should have won 
Waterloo easily if he had had his Peninsula veterans with him. 
Nowadays we are told that a soldier who has been campaigning 
twelve or eighteen months is “stale,” and must be replaced. I can 
well believe that the English soldier of to-day, who has been 
educated in a Board school and dislikes being ordered about like a 
slave, may show plenty of pluck ina battle. But I suspect he soon 
gets sick of campaigning. To evade this unwelcome conclusion 
some journalists explain that it is not the individual soldier who 
gets stale, but ‘‘the unit.” That is a conundrum which I will leave 
others to solve if they can. 

% % * # 

The Under-Secretary for War, when asked in the House of 
Commons who was in command at the disastrous battle of Paardeberg 
on February 18 of last year, and who commanded the escort of the 
seven guns lost in the affair of Koorn Spruit or Sannah’s Post on 
March 31, several times angrily refused to give the names. Lord 
Roberts is equally silent on both points in his long despatch published 
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in the London Gazette of February 8th, twelve months after the events, 
and our servile press weekly acquiesces in the suppression. I shall 


return to this subject in a future number. 

Nothing contributed more to the downfall of Napoleon III. than 
the contempt he brought upon himself by his desertion of Maximilian 
in Mexico (under a threat from the United States), after having 
encouraged that misguided prince to undertake his dangerous enterprise. 
All Germans feel that the Emperor William has brought similar 
dishonour on himself and his country by, first, sending his notorious 
telegram to President Kruger at the time of the Raid, in which he 
congratulated him on having defeated Jameson without needing to 
call on his allies for help, and then by being “‘not at home” when 
the President lately sought an interview with him at Berlin. People 
are wondering what his real motive was for making his recent lengthy 
and demonstrative visit to this country, and all sorts of silly reasons 
have been assigned for it. His object is, and always has been, to 
frighten or cajole England into entangling herself in the Triple 
Alliance. Inconsistent and fickle as he has shown himself in almost 
all departments of his policy, he has always pursued the same end in 


his behaviour to this country. 
% * * * 


Those English Positivists who had the privilege of knowing 
Professor G. C. W. Warr have heard with deep sorrow of his sudden 
and untimely death on February 21st, at the age of fifty-six. Aftera 
very distinguished career at Cambridge he was elected to a Fellowship 
at Trinity in 1870, but refused to accept it on account of the religious 
tests then in force. In 1874 he was appointed Professor of classical 
literature in King’s College, London. I do not know how far he 
accepted Positivism, but he had carefully studied Comte’s writings 
and was a contributor to our funds from the first opening of Newton 
Hall. EK. 8. Brxzsty. 
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WE meet on this the last day of the year, which, by the pathetic 
institution of Auguste Comte, was dedicated as the Day of All the 
Dead to the sacred memory of the mighty host of those who have 
gone before us and are now incorporated in Humanity—the power 
that governs our life on earth. As the year dies down to-night, and a 
new year, with its inscrutable destinies, is about to be born, we recall 
the vast procession of those who in any way, be it the humblest or the 
simplest, have truly lived in the Service of Man, and have left but the 
meanest and smallest corner of the world better than they found it. 
We recall the memory of those near and dear to us, our friends, 
colleagues, and companions, whose love and help has been transmuted 
from visible and present action to unseen and spiritual influence 
—a higher and a purer power over us for good, if we know how to 
cherish and increase all that survives the bodily life in the flesh. 
Lastly we recall, on this day reserved to retrospection and judgment, 
the work that has been done by the thinkers, originators, and leaders 
who have passed away but have left us the products of their lives—to 
_use, to neglect, or to waste. The religion of submission to the will of 
Humanity, the faith in the Providence of Humanity, the hope of 
immortality in final union with Humanity, is no proud Worship of 
Heroes, no vain apotheosis of Genius. This day is dedicated to All 
the Dead, the nameless as to those of name, to the lowly as to the 
great, tothose who serve as much as to those who rule. 
The year closes in a time of widespread ruin, misery, and death. 
This is no occasion to enter on matters of politics, or to touch on things 
which are burning questions of debate. But we cannot shut our eyes 
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to the fact that one of the most obstinate, bloody, and envenomed 
wars of modern times has now been raging for fifteen months in South 
Africa, and no clear prospect of its end is yet insight. War of a 
more cruel and barbarous kind has been raging in Asia, and a third 
war with the savages of West Africa has hardly yet been closed. On 
the Day of All the Dead our thoughts go back to those brave men 
whose bones lie strewn over the vast area of South Africa—slain in 
battle or victims of disease—who freely offered up their lives at the 
call of their country and in defence of her honour. Our thoughts, our 
reverence, go forth to all who have perished alike—British, Boer, 
Afrikander, Canadian, Australian—aye Indian, or Kaffir—all died in 
the sense of duty and for the cause they held to be the right. We 
recall the ruined homes, the dead children, the desolation and famine 
that has claimed its victims in all these scenes of blood and destruction 
between the Cape and the Zambesi, from the Indian Ocean to the 
Atlantic at the mouth of Orange River. 

Nor can we forget the gallant men who perished in China, under 
the orders of their national rulers; we can draw no distinctions of 
race, or skin, orcreed. Their bones lie rotting side by side in the same 
soil that they each claimed as their own to defend or to acquire. It is 
for those who sent them forth to fight and die to answer at the judg- 
ment seat of Humanity for the orders they have given. To-night we 
can think only of the hundreds of thousands—of whatever race or 
colour—who in Asia and in Africa have gone down to a premature 
grave in blood and torture, with the simple belief that it was their 
duty to die. Nor do we forget the tens of thousands who have 
perished of famine in India. 

This night too is a time peculiarly set apart for solemn meditation 
on the Past. It closes, not only the year, but the century. The nine- 
teenth century with all its wonders of discovery and progress, its 
wars, revolutions, inventions, and changes in religion, philosophy, 
habits and art, this manifold and crowded century is running down 
into its last hours. It is a thought at which even the most 
thoughtless cannot fail to pause, which the most thoughtful must in 
vain attempt to estimate, to judge, and to explain. 

All around us are signs of loss, waste, and death. From tens of 
thousands of homes in every part of the Empire there rises up the 
sound of mourning and despair. Our Indian Empire has been 
desolated by plague and famine. Vast districts of China are the 
scene of plunder, murder, and savage slaughter. South Africa is a 
wilderness of chaos, ruin, and race hatred. We are passing through 
a very Valley of the Shadow of Death. And alas! it is not merely 
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the shadow of material ruin, nor the valley of physical death, into 
which we have descended. It is that valley of remorse, that shadow 
of moral death in which the poet of hell and purgatory saw the spirits 
of the cruel, the ambitious, the unjust. Westand beside the grave of 
the year, beside the grave of the century. Let us trust that we do not 
stand beside the grave of the ancient name of England for mercy, 
justice, and peace. 

We mourn also to-night two active and sympathetic members of 
our Positivist community, amongst those who have laboured longest 
and with most zeal to found the nucleus of a Church of Humanity. 
Dr. Joseph Kaines who passed away by a sudden stroke in February 
last was for some thirty years one of the most active of our colleagues. 
He founded and presided over the North London group: he pre- 
sented us with the greater part of the library here, and several of his 
published books and lectures are added to our body of propagandist 
literature. Mr. Sulman passed away by a stroke almost as sudden, 
and has left a melancholy void in the circle of those who for thirty 
years have met in Chapel Street under the direction of Dr. Congreve. 
Dr. Kaines and Mr. Sulman had in early life been associated in Bible 
and religious teaching and the home mission of the Gospel. They both 
about the same time, more than a generation ago, became disciples 
and then apostles of the religion of Humanity—that combination of 
Christian ethics, general science, and demonstrable philosophy. They 
both for a generation diligently laboured and spent time, health, and 
fortune in opening to those around them the truths and the hopes 
with which they were inspired. The one worked with us here, the 
other in Chapel Street. They were together in youth and manhood, 
and in death they are not divided by any broad space of time or 
divergence of aim. And assuredly neither of them will be forgotten 
by us, their celleagues and friends, nor will the self-devotion and 
indomitable faith that burned in them be without its influence upon 
us or on those whom they strove to inspire and to teach. We mourn 
also for the death of the wife of our old friend and colleague Mr. 
William Chatterton, who has himself been one of the stoutest and 
oldest fellow-workers with the Positivist Society. And in Dr. 
Fitz-Patrick there has passed away an accomplished man of science 
who from time to time brought the stores of his professional learning 
and his own eloquent tongue to courses of lectures in this Hall on 
Physiology and Sanitary Science, whose sympathetic address on the 
centenary of John Hunter has been printed and is well-known to most 
of us here, 

The year has been one of wide-spread mourning—from the Queen’s 
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throne to the labourer’s cottage; but it is not marked by any con- 
spicuous death that has any special relation to the work of this place. 
The nation as a whole is occupied in recalling the memory of the 
leading politicians, writers, artists, lawyers, soldiers, sailors, and men 
of science whose services are incorporated with the general progress 
of our country. Nor need J allude to any if it be not to one whom if 
myself have known and admired for forty years, when I was associated 
with him in the work of the education of the people at the Working 
Men’s College—I mean John Ruskin—who with all the eccentricities 
of his marvellous genius, and the limitations of his scientific training, 
gave our age the example of splendid devotion to social progress, and 
by his trenchant spirit did no little to rouse our generation from the 
sordid fallacies of the dominant plutonomy. 

I turn now to consider in a few words the meaning and spirit of 
this Positivist institution by which we dedicate the last day of the 
year as the Day of All the Dead. It is one of the happiest con- 
ceptions of Auguste Comte, based no doubt on the old Catholic 
festival of All Souls Day which for nearly thirteen centuries the 
Church has kept on the 2nd of November; but it is far more appro- 
priately set in the Positivist Calendar and raised to a far higher level 
of thought. That the Church commemorates still its departed Saints 
on November Ist, and its souls in purgatory on November 2nd, 
instead of on the natural day—the last of the year—is a curious 
instance of its rigid traditions. Auguste Comte transferred the 
commemoration of All the Dead, Saints and sinners, mighty or mean, 
of every colour and of every race, to the normal day in the calendar, 
which for this special purpose was made an intercalary day, being in 
no month and in no week, and thus he restored the symmetry of a 
year of exactly 52 weeks—and of 364 days plus one. 

But the change in the meaning of the festival was far greater than 
that of the date or the name. All Saints’ and All Souls’ days com- 
memorated—the first those few whom the Church believed to be 
exalted to the angels, and then, the second, All Souls’ Day, the many 
who were still purging their offences in torment or remorse. In 
neither case were they thought to be interested in human life or 
acting at all in the development of human progress. The relation 
between the living and the dead, whether saints or sinners, even in 
the best times of Catholicism, was limited to this, that saints would 
sometimes intercede to gain victory or some prize for a favourite, and 
the sinners could sometimes get relief by the prayers and bounties of 
the living. For all practical purposes of common life with the living, 
the souls of the blessed in Paradise, or the gouls of those struggling 
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in Purgatory, were as utterly apart and independent as the angels 
around the Throne of Mercy, or the devils in the circles of Hell. 
Humanly speaking then, the dead were dead indeed, both body and 
soul; I mean dead to everything on earth, to civilisation, to their 
kindred, to humanity—utterly extinct and bereft of all terrestrial life 
—objective and subjective, material and spiritual, so far as this planet 
was concerned. In the name of a visionary eternity of impotence, 
the Church consigned the dead to practical annihilation and 
oblivion. No one knew or cared to know what St. Martin or St. 
Giles, St. Catherine or St. Agnes, had done on earth. It was 
enough that they were with the angels above. 

This Catholic apotheosis of the departed beyond the sphere of 
earth was really a retrograde step from the old friendly sense of 
fellowship between the living and the dead which existed in times of 
Fetichism and Polytheistic imagery. To the graceful fancy of Athens 
the departed friends and relatives were invisible comrades and 
subjective fellow-citizens, gently sympathetic to the griefs and 
triumphs of the survivors. To the Romans, their ancestors remained 
ever present witnesses of great achievements and virtues. To the 
larger part of the primitive nations, death was an occasion of personal 
sorrow; whilst to the countless millions of India and of China, it was 
developed into the cult or reverence for ancestors, a habit of mind 
which, far from being the irrational superstition we are too apt to 
call it, was in truth the basis of patriotism, morality, and religion—a 
solid but unprogressive scheme of continuity and civilisation. 

The positivist conception of the relations between Living and Dead 
incorporates the fine elements of each of these ancient rites and 
imaginations. It is a practical worship of ancestors in a grander 
sense, not meaning by worship the formal offering of conventional 
symbols, but the intelligent honour paid to real services and labours ; 
not meaning by Ancestors the ascendants in blood of any family tree, 
but the general authors of the civilisation we inherit. The only 
worship of Ancestors worthy of cultivated and public-spirited men is 
the attention they are trained to give to all that they owe to those 
who have created their lives, their minds, and their characters. It is 
an enthusiastic study of history, of civilisation, of thought in the 
widest sense and in broad human aspects. 

Our faith incorporates also the grand spirit in which the Romans 
honoured the public servants who in peace and war, in law, and 
government, had built up the noble houses and the State itself; but it 
shrinks from the inhuman narrowing of this to aristocratic pride and 
official honours. Our faith adopts the beautiful imagination of 
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classical times in the persistence and sympathy between survivors and 
departed ; but it avoids the vagueness and purely poetic form of this 
pathetic dream. Founded as it is on rational grounds of intellectual 
and historic filiation, the Positivist professes to limit the consciousness 
of relation between living and dead to the former. Of the conscious- 
ness of the latter it knows nothing and asserts nothing. ! 

Lastly, the Positivist frankly incorporates the zeal of the Catholic 
in consecrating to continual remembrance and imitation the lives and 
thoughts of those by whom its creed was framed, developed, 
defended, and taught. No religion—no! not that of Confucius, of 
Bouddha, of Mahomet—has impressed on its votaries with such 
transcendent fervour and pathos all that it owes to the life and death 
of the crucified reformer of Nazareth, the fisherman of Galilee, and the 
tent-maker of Tarsus. But in adopting to the full the spiritual 
canonisation of the true saints of Humanity, we refuse to limit it to 
the adherents of any particular creed whatever, to the apostles of any 
type of religion, to any race, or skin, or language, or age. And still 
more do we refuse to tolerate the gross materialism, the idiotic 
credulity which in Hast and West has reduced the worship of saints 
to a conventional superstition. , 

Thus enlarged, humanised, purified, and rationalised, the canonisa- 
tion of saints ceases to be an unmeaning superstition, and becomes 
the natural honour paid to those whom we have learned to respect as 
our moral and intellectual forefathers. And this Day of All the Dead 
comes in at last to remind us that we are the children, not only of the 
great and the wise, the discoverers and the leaders, but of the count- 
less hosts whom they taught and led, whom they moulded into 
civilisation, and who in turn have moulded us. But those who have 
left no name cannot be publicly commemorated by separate names and 
on different occasions. And thus one day only in the 365 can be 
dedicated to their memory, though we may well understand that 
collectively they represent far the largest part of all we know, and 
possess, or cherish, 

This natural, sympathetic, scientific view of the relation between 
the Living and the Dead takes away from the idea of mortality the 
atmosphere of gloom and of mystery in which it is traditionally 
immersed. No one pretends that the inevitable pain of separation 
from those we love and honour, which is the spontaneous childlike 
emotion of the untutored savage and of the most profound philosopher, 
can be anything but a permanent fact of human nature, an inevitable 
cloud to human happiness. Happily, grief at bereavement is not 
destined to endure without limit, and it gradually yields to rational 
and human consolations. But to the scientific philosophy of life, the 
succession of generations is the necessary condition of development 
and progress. Were there no death, there would be no improvement; 
for the rising generations would be fatally incumbered by the fixed 
habits and stationary ideas of huge accumulations of ancestors. To 
regard death as the indispensable engine of progress, to regard the 
dead as the unseen guides and inspirers of the living, is to expel the 
gloom which inveterate habit has impressed on the idea, and to tear 
off the veil of mystery in which ignorance and superstition have covered 
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it for ages. The Positivist—and he alone—can say with truth and 
soberness—‘‘O Death, where is thy sting; O Grave where is thy 
victory?” We know now that death is the condition precedent to 
all rising to a new and higher life. We know that the grave con- 
secrates and transfigures the moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
influences for good which every just life and honest nature exercised— 
less purely and less unselfishly in the flesh. 

It will be the task of rational and human religion to restore to 
good sense and noble feeling the entire conception as to the life of 
man beyond the grave. Whilst avoiding any pretence of ignoring the 
natural emotions of personal bereavement, whilst disdaining the 
hysterical extravagance which tries to exalt death as a beatific 
assumption into the angelic choir, it will teach us from infancy to look 
on the mighty host of our predecessors as far the largest, far the most 
important, far the wisest portion of Humanity, and the Living as 
being their children, their pupils, almost their subjects. They inspire 
us, they teach us, they rule us. They do not rot in cold oblivion. 
They do not wander as melancholy shades in some dim and airless 
Hades. They do not tramp wearily round the circles of Purgatory ; 
nor are they again taken up on angels’ wings to some transcendent 
sphere above all human interest or action. No! they are working in 
us ever with energy and clear vision far higher than they possessed in 
the flesh. Is not Auguste Comte to-day a far wider and more potent 
power over minds and hearts than when fifty years ago he was toiling 
in his dim chambers in Paris, a solitary, neglected, unknown teacher 
of geometry, with some three or four hearers gathered round him 
once a week—but otherwise alone, deserted, friendless, and powerless? 

This subjective immortality of man is the true Paradise of rational 
and practical men. It is no visionary world of a ‘‘Great Perhaps.” 
It is a certainty of social philosophy and demonstrable fact. History, 
evolution, civilisation, and transmission of ideas and morals, mean 
nothing else but the collective influence of past generations on the 
present. The generations that have preceded us have not gone as our 
poet puts it, “‘we know not where ”: their ‘‘sensible warm motion” 
has not ‘‘ become a kneaded clod”: they do not ‘‘bathe in fiery 
floods’: nor ‘reside in thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice’: they are 
not ‘‘ imprisoned in the viewless winds ”: nor on the other hand are 
they distilled into some inconceivable super-human nonentity. They 
are still with us on earth: still living and working in spiritual ways, 
and are incorporate in that supreme organism on the planet which, so 
far as we certainly know and can imagine, is the best, most 
enduring, and most loveable being on this earth of Man’s home. 

What a torrent of thoughts crowd on us as the very last grains of 
sand run down into the huge heap of buried years that we call the 
Nineteenth Century. In a few hours the bells from a thousand 
steeples will be ringing out its knell—and ringing in for us the 
Twentieth Century in which the remainder of our days will pass. 
We are the children of this nineteenth century—its heirs—destined 
to continue it, to complete it, let us trust to develop and improve it. 
We cannot escape its empire—we cannot free ourselves from its 
legacies, be they good or be they evil. Woe may mar its best work: 
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we may bring its tasks to a happy end: we may avoid its errors and. 
its crimes: we may give reality to its dreams. But the years that are 
past are not buried; nor are the men of those years dead. They 
live and work evermore. 

The century of material expinsion, of physical science, of 
utilitarian invention, of incessant change, of Imperial aggrandise- 
ment, of abounding wealth! The century of steam, of electricity, of 
locomotion, of sanitary improvement, of rapid action, of cataracts of ° 
journalism and literature, of gigantic cities of infinite populations. 
The century of wars, conquests, universal conscription, of the fusion 
of East with West, North with South, of the confusion of races and 
colours, of the apparent shrinking of this planet by reason that every 
part of it is becoming familiar to us, occupied and visited by man, 
wrung from the wilderness or the savage to civilisation and progress. 

The century too of Goethe, Byron, Scott Wordsworth, Victor 
Hugo, Carlyle, Darwin, Spencer, Ruskin, Helmholtz, Pasteur, of 
Beethoven, of Wagner—of an army of graceful poets, of ingenious 
thinkers, of delightful moralists and romancers—but a century with 
no new Newton, no Hume, no Bacon, no second Leibnitz, no Milton, 
no Raphael, no Michael Angelo, no Shakespeare. A century which, 
perhaps, a thousand years hence will have contributed but one name 
that will be remembered as amongst the great spirits of all time. 

Speaking from this platform to-night, on a day which his own 
profoundly religious spirit instituted as a special Festival of those who 
are no more, in a hall which now for twenty years has been dedicated 
to make public his thoughts and to gather together those who revere 
his name: I need hardly remind you that the one name which I hold 
to be destined to perpetual honours is that of the founder of the 
Religion of Humanity. The century which we are about to bury, and 
around the grave of which we meet to utter asit were a long Va/e vale 
—requiescat n pace—the century of material progress and of physical 
science was also the century that witnessed for forty-five years the 
gradual building up of the Positive Philosophy and of the religion of 
Humanity by Auguste Comte. 

May the twentieth century which is to be born within a few hours 
this very night, at the cradle of which it will be our lot to watch and 
minister, may it be hereafter known throughout the ages as the 
century wherein the leading minds of the human race consented to 
close the era of doubt, controversy, and incoherence by embracing the 
philosophy of demonstration, and led the advanced nations of the earth 
to unite in welcome to the human religion of social duty, which one of 
our departed colleagues in this hall so well named the Service of Man 
—not the prostration of spirit before an inconceivable infinity, but the 
active brotherhood of men in the practical effort to develop and 
improve men’s lot on earth. ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
their’s is the Kingdom of Heaven” is the teaching of the Sermon on 
the Mount. ‘Blessed are the rich in heart, for their's is the 


kingdom of earth,” is the corresponding Beatitude in the human and 
social religion that is to come. 
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IMPERIAL CONTRACTION. 


THE crime which the English nation has committed, and is still 
committing, in South Africa has quickly brought its punishment with 
it. Of that punishment the lives that have been lost and the extra- 
ordinary expense that has been incurred are the least part. The 
worst infliction is still to come. The bloodshed will come to an end 
sooner or later. We shall not go on for ever throwing away a 
million and a quarter a week (the rate admitted by the Government) 
on fighting the Boers. These are terminable evils, and terminated 
they will be, one way or other, before very long. But when they 
have come to an end, by victory or defeat, we are threatened with a 
permanent load of taxation which will gradually turn us from a rich 
nation into a poor one, and with the loss of that freedom from com- 
pulsory military service which has hitherto been our boast and one of 
the chief causes of our prosperity. 

These will not be temporary but abiding inflictions. They will be 
ever with us, both in peace and in war, as long as the Imperialist 
craze continues. Nothing can deliver us from them but an absolute 
reversal of the policy of Imperial expansion. Merely to call a halt in 
our career of folly and crime will not be enough. The reversal of Hx- 
pansion is Contraction, and the sooner this is recognised the better. 

Nothing can be more futile than the timorous contention to which 
most anti-Imperialists confine themselves, that the Empire should not 
be any further inereased. To preface your argument against each new 
annexation by protesting that you are satisfied with the Empire as it 
is, and repudiating all desire to retire from any portion of it, is to give 
away your case from the outset. Who is likely to be persuaded that up 
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to this or that limit expansion has been all right, but beyond it will 
be all wrong? At every fresh conquest this plea of finality is set up, 
and on each occasion it becomes weaker because it is an admission of 
many previous errors. The best, or rather the only good, way of resisting 
the acquisition of new provinces in time of war, is to work for the 
abandonment of old ones in time of peace. 

As an illustration of the failure of Liberal statesmen to take up a 
logical and consistent position in opposing what Disraeli—on an 
occasion when it suited his purpose—called ‘‘ bloated armaments,’ I 
would point to Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s criticism of the new 
Army Scheme on March 14th. He argued against the creation of an 
additional army corps expressly destined to be sent abroad; against 
compulsory service; against mysterious entanglements in European 
complications. All this was good as far as it went, and in marked 
contrast with the aspirations of Mr. Brodrick who says that we have 
only become a military nation by an accident, namely the Boer war, 
and that ‘‘now we have to consider how we can turn that accident into 
a permanent opportunity.” Mr. Brodrick’s language is clumsy but his 
meaning is plain enough. He welcomes as a god-send the war which 
the fatalistic Mr. Balfour says was inevitable, and Mr. Chamberlain 
characteristically claimed as a feather in his cap. I am sure that 
Sir Henry very sincerely deplores it, both for its immediate evils and 
still more for the ‘‘ permanent opportunity ” which the Secretary for 
War sees init. But he either fails to discern, or lacks the courage to 
point out, that as long as we possess this vast Empire—or it possesses 
us—the results which he deplores cannot be avoided. Much as I 
detest the principles and policy of Mr. Brodrick I am bound to say 
that his logical position is stronger than his opponent’s. He starts 
from the axiom, which Sir Henry either accepts or shrinks from deny- 
ing, that our Empire, or as it is the fashion to call it now, the Empire 
of the King, must be maintained at whatever cost. He can show 
beyond the possibility of dispute that the Army according to the 
scheme and on the scale established by Lord Cardwell, was barely 
sufficient for the requirements of the Empire in Lord Cardwell’s time ; 
that the increased demands upon it in consequence of the occupation 
of Egypt and the annexation of Upper Burma reduced the forces 
available for home defence in an alarming degree both as to numbers 
and quality; that the need now created for a large permanent garrison 
in South Africa will leave these islands with practically no defence but 
the Channel fleet ; that a very large addition to the Army is therefore 
necessary ; and that if enough soldiers cannot be obtained by voluntary 
enlistment, some form of compulsory service must be resorted to. 
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What is the use of denouncing compulsion when you accept, or leave 
unquestioned, the axiom from which compulsion follows as the 
rigorous consequence ? 

Sir Henry, it is true, suggested that the need for large armaments 
might be averted by pursuing a less aggressive policy abroad. But 
the worth of a suggestion couched in language so studiously vague is 
not great. To what aggression does Sir Henry allude? Everyone 
knows that the Powers from whom danger is apprehended are Russia 
and France, the one in Asia, the other at our doors. If we were on 
cordial terms with France we should be relieved from all anxiety 
about home defence. The unfriendly feeling between the two 
countries dates from our occupation of Egypt, and will never cease as 
long as that occupation continues. It is not enough to recommend 
an unaggressive policy in future. Here is an aggression twenty years 
old, which is still the main cause driving us to keep up bloated 
armaments. Our attitude in the valley of the Nile since the occupation 
has not been stationary. But if it had been, the mischief of the 
original aggression would still be active. Here then is a case for 
applying the policy of Imperial Contraction. What have Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. Morley to say 
about it? This is no time for reticence. 

In unnatural unifications (there are several in Europe) and 
imprudent annexations, it is, as a general rule, the latest false steps 
which have to be retraced first, and the rest in the same order. Our 
first step, therefore, if our eyes were opened, would be to recall our 
armies from the two South African Republics. The next would be 
to intimate to France our willingness to retire from Egypt on condition 
that the independence of that country should be guaranteed by both 
Powers. Two great steps would thus have been taken in Imperial 
Contraction, and the relief afforded would be so immense and 
palpable that it may be hoped we should be able to take all the time 
and care that we want for gradually accomplishing the next, and the 
most important step in the new policy—retirement from India. 
This operation, if deliberately planned, would have to be spread over 
many years; though it may be that the financial difficulties 
threatening us in that country will compel us to abandon it more 
hurriedly than on other grounds would be desirable. 

It is a comfortable belief of most Englishmen that the great 
military Powers of the Continent cannot compel us to fight them on 
land. But as long as we hold Gibraltar, there is one spot where 
their land forces can assail us. If France proposed to Spain to assist 
her to recover Gibraltar, it is not likely that the offer would be 
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refused. Spain would have the good wishes of the whole civilised 
world in an attempt to recover a portion of her territory which belongs 
to her as rightfully as Portland does to England. It may be that 
the famous fortress is still impregnable to a frontal attack by land; 
but modern guns can make the harbours on both sides of the rock 
untenable for shipping, and might be brought to bear in such 
numbers as would frustrate any attempt to land reinforcements or 
provisions. Surrender would then be only a question of time. In 
any case, it is certain that the defence would severely tax our naval 
strength at the very moment when we should need it for the pro- 
tection of our own shores. I believe that for these reasons many 
naval and military authorities are of opinion that, if we become 
involved in a European war, our possession of Gibraltar will be a 
source of weakness rather than of strength. Here is a case in which 
the principle of Imperial Contraction might be carried out with less 
difficulty than in the others which I have mentioned. 
EK. 8. Bezsty. 


TWO VOICES FROM THE FAR EAST. 


Contract between the Yellow and the White Races is becoming every 
year more close, and in some ways more dangerous. It is a safe 
prophecy that a large portion of the energies of the coming century 
will be occupied with the industrial, political and moral problems to 
which it will have given rise. It is abundantly certain that we are 
confronted here with something widely different from the pre-historic 
struggle between two rival species, one of which supplants and survives. 
the other. Not that Man is exempt from the laws of animal and 
vegetal life; but that in his evolution special facts occur which so 
modify the result that human history cannot, practically, be written 
in terms of natural history. With Man the exterminating process has 
its limits. A few imperfect races like the Tasmanians or the Buschmen 
have disappeared or are disappearing. But the three great divisions of 
the human family, White, Yellow, and Black, survive in proportions 
perhaps not very different from those which prevailed three thousand 
years ago. And whatever may be said of the Negro, Japan and China 
bid fair to play a larger part in the future history of Humanity than 
they have played in the past. 

Nevertheless, the immediate dangers to the West, no less than to. 
the Hast, from all that is now going on are too obvious to need much 
comment. That out of the turmoil a better state of things will sooner. 
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or later arise, we have a right to feel convinced. But in the meantime 
such imminent possibilities as the disruption of China, an internecine 
conflict between the Western nations over the spoils, the hypocritical 
encouragement given by encroaching statesmen to missionary 
fanaticism, the reckless disregard of native institutions by industrial 
adventurers—all these things may delay the final reconciliation for 
decades, if not for centuries, unless wiser judgments can prevail in 
time. 

One first condition of remedial action would seem to be that the 
friends of peace and justice on both sides of the world should learn to 
know one another and to concert plans for acting on opinion among 
their own countrymen. A very small group of men animated by 
motives of this kind, possessing a sufficient equipment of historical 
and political knowledge, and acting in complete independence of 
governmental policies and of official diplomacy, might soon secure a 
very real and effective influence over Western and Oriental opinion in 
matters where the two races came into contact. To bring the Hast 
and the West into touch with each other, not for the sake of commerce, 
not to serve schemes of military aggression, not to secure the 
ascendency of a theological creed, but simply for the purpose of 
disclosing and promoting their common humanity, and of warding off 
dangers to the public peace, is a course of action which lies in the 
full current of modern progress, and from which much is to be hoped. 

If such a council were formed, a prominent member of it would 
assuredly be Chang Chih-Tung, Viceroy of the two central provinces 
of the Yang-tse Valley, whose appeal to his countrymen, of which a 
million copies are said to have been printed in Chinese, has recently 
been translated into Haglish, under the title ‘‘China’s only Hope” 
(published by Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier). From the introduo- 
tion written by Dr. Griffith John, of the London Mission, the following 
passage may be quoted; and let it be said in passing that its tone is 
most honourable to the tolerance and breadth of mind of the writer, 
who is, of course, an orthodox Christian, and laments the Viceroy’s 
fidelity to the teaching of Confucius :— 

‘‘Chang Chih-Tung ... . is a man of profound scholarship, wide 
information, great mental energy, and restless activity. He is endowed 
with a strong will and no little courage and daring. As a publio 
officer he is distinguished for his loyalty, his purity, and unselfish 
devotion to the good of the people under his jurisdiction, and to the 
well-being of the Empire at large. ... . He might have been one of 
the richest men in the Empire ; for his opportunities of accumulating 
wealth have been many and peculiarly favourable. As a matter of 
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fact he is known to be a comparatively poor man for an official of his 
rank and standing. All the wealth that flows into his yamen is spent 
on public works and public charity.” 

The Viceroy’s book was written after the terrible experience of the 
Japanese war of 1894-5. Examining calmly the causes that led to 
the hopeless collapse of China, under the onslaught of an enemy whom 
she had been accustomed from time immemorial to disregard, he finds 
them in the adoption by Japan of Western science applied to education, 
to industry, and to the arts of self-defence. If China is to be saved 
from ruin she must adopt a similar course. But there is this great 
difference between Japan and China. It cost Japan but little to 
change her institutions in a few months. They have not the same 
venerable prestige as those of China. Japanese traditions have not 
been consolidated by a line of illustrious sages into a religious 
system, which to this day binds together families and villages by 
bonds as strong as in the days of Confucius. The problem to be faced 
by China is incomparably more arduous than which was dealt with 
by Japan thirty years ago; and on its successful solution depends the 
well-being of a third part of the world’s population. 

In modern China, says the Viceroy, there are two schools of 
thought: those who would change everything, those who would 
change nothing. Both are alike fatal. The object of his appeal is 
to show his countrymen what should be preserved, and what should 
be changed ; to urge them to maintain the fundamental institutions of 
China, and at the same time to give free admission to the methods 
and results of Western civilisation. So far from these two objects 
being incompatible, he explains that they are mutually dependent. 
Without her religion China ceases to be China; without means of 
self-defence her religion cannot endure; but the power of defending 
herself can only be given by Western training. His book has two 
divisions; in the first entitled Moral, is indicated what is to be 
' preserved ; the second, or Practical division, speaks of what is to be 
renewed and changed. The two divisions correspond rather closely 
with the Positivist conception of Order and Progress. Preserve your 
Government, says this appeal; preserve your religion, preserve the 
family ties which have held society together through all these 
centuries ; turn a deaf ear to those who talk to you of the rights of 
man, the rights of woman, and the necessity of revolutionary changes 
in the form of government. Hold fast by your language, your 
traditions, your history. And above all, cast out from among you 
the curse of opium smoking, which has wrought such moral and 
physical evil during the last hundred yeare, 
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With this the first part of the book ends. In the second part the 
writer discusses, with admirable good sense and breadth of view, the 
lessons to be learnt from Western civilisation. Travelling in foreign 
countries, the establishment of scientific schools, translation of the 
most useful foreign books, attention to foreign journalists, adoption of 
Western armaments—these are the principal subjects handled. The 
book concludes with an urgent appeal for religious toleration, on 
grounds alike of principle and of prudence. ‘‘ We now know what is 
right, that Confucianism is the pure and holy truth of Heaven..... 
not even the most distant countries can dispute this fact; and yet 
there are some who fear that our religion will decay, and are casting 
about for means to conserve it. Our own opinion is that in order to 
advance Confucianism we must reform the Government, and not ever- 
lastingly combat other religions..... In consequence of the 
murder of missionaries in Shantung Germany has annexed Kiaochow. 
Other countries are watching for opportunities to imitate the example 
in other parts of the Empire..... The higher class of Chinese 
should carefully consider the situation, and should tolerate the 
Western religion as they tolerate Buddhism and Taoism. Why 
should it injure us?’”? Why, indeed? we may reply. Whether 
from the moral or from the intellectual standpoint, the creed of 
Confucius has no reason to fear competition with the incompre- 
hensible theologies of the West. i 

There is a manly vigour, a temperate common-sense, a dignified 
self-respect, about the tone of the Viceroy which will commend his 
book to every candid reader. He is a patriot of the true sort, un- 
sparingly critical of his countrymen’s short-comings, but deeply con- 
vinced of his country’s intrinsic greatness, and as firmly resolved to 
defend her independence as were the Prussians after Jena, or the 
Hungarians after their crushing blows from Austrian and Russian 
armies in 1848, 

The second of my two Voices from the Far East is in a different 
tone and is in some ways even more interesting. It is the appeal 
addressed by the Buddhists of Japan to religious leaders throughout 
the world on behalf of China. A complete copy of this appeal, which 
has already been noticed by the Manchester Guardian, will be found in 
the present number. A few words of comment may, however, be 
useful. Its significance lies in the fact that its authors stand 
throughout at the religious point of view. The disorder of China 
they think due partly to the neglect of religion, partly to the unwise 
action of religious bodies. A reversal of this action, or at least a 
large modification of it, is urgently called for. It is for this they 
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appeal to spiritual authorities throughout the world, Christian or non- 
Christian. 

In words that sound as if borrowed from the opening sentences of 
the Positive Catechism they go on to say that creeds are many, but that 
Religion is one. ‘In spite of the dissimilarity of religions in their 
tenets as well as in rites, in short, in their external organisation, the 
fundamental principles embodied in what we regard as the higher 
classes of religion . . . . are in all cases essentially, if not entirely, 
analogous. More particularly is this the case with all the advanced 
forms of religion which are based on the principle of love for man- 
kind, and in which the light of their principle is utilised to destroy the 
darkness of life and to deliver myriads from sin and distress.” 
But religious action, they go on to say, must be kept absolutely pure 
from political ambition and intrigue. The early Christian missions 
were untainted ; and ungrudging praise should be accorded to them. 
Far otherwise is it now. ‘The Chinese have perceived that the 
missionaries have secured for themselves an immunity calculated to 
subvert their established customs and manners.” ‘‘ Behind a man 
who had come with a Bible in his hand stood a warrior armed with a 
spear and a sword.” 

Two definite proposals conclude this appeal. The authorities of 
the Churches, to which the missions belong, are urged to restrain their 
agents from proceedings likely to create suspicion among the Chinese 
of a secret connection with the foreign policy of their nation, and 
above all not to press for compensation for damages. ‘‘ When the 
Japanese temple at Amoy was burnt by the Chinese, we Buddhists 
renounced all claim for damage.” ‘‘ Forgiveness of injuries has been 
advocated by the teachers of every religion of antiquity.” ‘We 
should endeavour to do good for evil.” 

Their second proposal is that missionaries should be restrained by 
their ecclesiastical authorities from all forms of procedure which 
might possibly be regarded as disturbing the social institutions of 
China. Here is the rock on which all Christian missions, if we 
except those of the early Jesuits, have made shipwreck. In a note to 
the Viceroy’s appeal, the translator remarks: ‘There can be no 
compromise of Christianity with Oonfucianism without disastrous 
results, because Ancestral Worship, which is Idolatry, lies at the 
root of the system.” Idolatry or not, Ancestral Worship will endure. 

All things considered, it would seem that if Europe and America 


have much to teach to China and Japan, they have also much to 
learn. 


J. H. Brivazs. 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 


Ween at last the war is over and the Boer resistance has been driven 
for a time below the surface, people will begin to talk about a new 
century of peace and of universal progress with the British Empire in 
the van. This is certainly a better frame of mind than dreaming of 
universal hatred and England arming to the teeth against the world. 
But it is very important to realise that any ideal of international unity, 
if it is to carry conviction to the world, must be based not on vague 
sentiments and aspirations, but on a reasoned theory of the nature of 
such an international community and how it may be formed and moved 
and to what ends. 

The humanitarian sentiment is no doubt necessary. Men must 
feel, as Tolstoi preaches, that all men are brothers. But this is only 
the preliminary or rudimentary feeling which has to be enlightened 
by a true perception of the nature and history of the different societies 
which make up the human brotherhood. Otherwise the vague and 
uninformed sentiment will be diverted and controlled by the dominant 
prejudices and interests of the moment. To trust to this sentiment 
alone for the pacification and unity of mankind is like trusting to the 
blind affection of an ignorant mother for the right education of her 
children. She needs for her family, besides her affection, a knowledge 
of their characters and of the right methods of training and destination. 

All this, like most great truths, seems obvious enough when it is 
baldly stated; the difficulty arises when we try to realise and carry it 
out. Most readers of this Review are acquainted with a volume 
entitled ‘‘ International Policy” by various Positivist writers. It is 
still, I believe, read to some extent outside Positivist circles and one 
sees it referred to from time to time in newspapers and reviews. But 
it should be still better known. Anyone who wished to promote inter- 
national unity and progress on sound and rational lines—whatever his 
religious creed might be—could not do better than study it himself 
and promote its study among other people. Mr. Blake, who had the 
book republished for sale at a shilling, certainly deserved one of the 
Nobel prizes for ‘‘ promoting the cause of peace and goodwill among 
men.” 

It is evident, as the world goes on, that the question of inter- 
national relations becomes more and more the dominant political 
issue. Questions of social reform which lie nearer our door attract 
the attention of all political parties and do not offer the same oppor- 
tunity for difference of opinion, at any rate in principle. But every 
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one must feel in discussing such questions as the right treatment of 
the Transvaal by England or of China by the Western Powers, how 
profound are the differences of opinion and of temperament which 
govern men’s conclusions on international questions. And the reason 
is not far to seek. It is the last, the widest and the most difficult 
sphere in which we have to carry out the subordination of politics 
to morals. 

Comte’s scheme on which “International Policy ” is based is the 
only attempt to embrace all the factors of the problem in a synthesis 
at once scientific and humane. Dr. Congreve, who wrote the first 
essay in the book, called ‘‘The West,” gave a general outline, and the 
subsequent writers treated separate questions such as France, China, 
the Control of the Sea, and the Uncivilised Communities. There are, 
of course, many points in which revision would be needed if the book 
were now to be written up to date. Foremost is the difference created 
by the German Empire: the book was written before 1870. And the 
position, too, of Russia and the United States, to say nothing of the 
British Empire, has been considerably changed. But the main 
features of the situation, based as they are on the history of over two 
thousand years, and especially the period since the break-up of the 
Roman Empire, must long remain substantially unaltered. 

If we compare in general the relations of human communities with 
one another now and in ancient times, the most striking fact is that, 
at any rate in an external and mechanical way, there is a much more 
extended system of relationship now than there ever was before in the 
world. Speaking generally, this has gone on extending in area and 
growing closer in connection throughout the course of history. No 
doubt there were temporary set backs. The world under Trajan was 
more of a unity than in the seventh and eighth centuries, A.D. But even 
in the most distracted period of the middle ages there was a wider prin- 
ciple of unity at work beneath the surface, the spiritual unity of the 
Church ; and as the European State-system emerges from this towards 
the fifteenth century, a stronger and more permanent nucleus of unity 
and guidance for the human race is established than even the Roman 
Empire in its prime. Then come the discoveries of the sixteenth 
century and the extensions of European relations Hast and West. 
Later, in our own days, these relations are further extended and 
drawn still closer by the development of the mechanical arts applied 
to commerce and means of communication. All this is one of the 
greatest triumphs of the human spirit and must ultimately lead to 
humane and progressive intercourse, although the process has been 
marked by so much cruelty and greed that one is sometimes almost 
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ready to believe that it has been a curse rather than a blessing to 
mankind. 

How, then, to use this system of human relationships, now almost 
universal, for the happiness and real progress of the whole race 
becomes the greatest and most complex of all political questions. 

The first condition, obviously, is to get the question put. When 
Carlyle began to talk of the ‘“‘condition of England” question, the 
greatest difficulty which faced him was not opposition to any 
particular reforms, but a general apathy and a want of recognition 
that there was any need of reform at all. People denied that there 
was, or could be, any social question, at any rate within the purview 
of government. Now ‘we are all Socialists,’ or were before the 
war. So with the international question, which, at present, is not 
recognised in its true character and importance. It is difficult to 
realise that all the most advanced communities in the world might, 
should, and one day will, combine their forces first for mutual help 
and then to promote the civilisation of the more backward peoples 
and regions of the earth. It is a more complex and difficult question 
than the Social question at home, and at present the ‘“ great public” 
of the civilized world has hardly begun to consider it. But the new 
century will see it come forward: and those who work hardest at 
ploughing and sowing will have most joy in the harvest. 

In our own country the most serious obstacles to the acceptance of 
a wise and humane world-policy are the ideas of Imperialism and of 
the heaven-sent mission of the Anglo-Saxon race. It is clear enough 
that the leadership of the world cannot rest with one nation, or one 
empire or one race. The conditions which made possible such an 
aggregate as the Roman Empire or the Empire of Alexander have 
entirely disappeared, and the object of wise international states- 
manship must therefore be to build up, out of the elements at hand, 
@ composite body without political unity but with a permanent 
possibility of common action. This we are driven to do from time 
to time in the form of the concert of the Great Powers. But with 
what difficulty they act, with how little harmony and with what 
poor aims, is obvious to all. The problem is, clearly, to discover the 
causes of this difficulty of action and want of harmony, and to remove 
or lessen them, while, at the same time, raising the moral standard of 
the aims and methods of the concerted action. To abolish slavery and 
prevent the sale of bad spirits to native tribes are worthy objects ; to 
expiate the murder of missionaries by territorial concessions and 
hecatombs of innocent men is unworthy and barbarous. 

But it is, perhaps, easier to criticise methods and point the way to 
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nobler objects than to show how the difficulties of common action 
itself can be removed. 

Yet the difficulties are obvious enough and deep-rooted ; national 
pride and selfishness and ignorance of the merits of other nations. 
Some of the pride might very well be cherished, if the ignorance and 
intolerance of others could be reduced. And there seems to be no 
real antagonism between pride in our own heroes and national 
achievements and recognition and respect for those of others. Would 
anyone feel less warmth for Alfred by knowing that Charlemagne, 
who spoke German, was a greater figure in history, and St. Louis, 
who spoke French, was as pure a character and made an even greater 
impression on the lives of his countrymen? ‘There is no doubt that in 
this respect we in England are less enlightened than the other 
leading nations of the world, notably than the French and Germans, 
In both French and German schools and colleges some instruction is 
given in the history of other countries. We know that the Germans 
have been the most diligent students of our greatest poet, and that 
the French have put up a statue to him in Paris. With us a few 
stray students interest themselves in the works of great foreigners, 
but the bulk of the people, even in the ‘educated classes,” are 
entirely ignorant of them. How many persons in that great stream 
of life that flows every day by Temple Bar could give you any fact or 
notion whatever about Charlemagne or St. Louis or Goethe or 
Moliére? It is idle to say that such knowledge is a mere bookish 
thing without any bearing on life or politics. The contrary is the 
truth, that real and useful international co-operation can never come 
about until the leading nations of the world, those who have to set 
the tone to the rest, are themselves united in a high moral purpose, 
and inspired by a common admiration for the best things in their 
national traditions. F. 8. Marvin. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
HOUSING REFORM. 


Ur to the present time the efforts of the London County Council to 
provide better houses for the poor have been in the direction of 
clearing away slums, at enormous expense, and substituting for them 
huge blocks of “model” dwellings of six and seven storeys, on the 
ground that by building higher more persons can be housed on a 
given space, and, therefore, at a cheaper rate—though the last of these 
results is rarely attained. By this method Sir Benjamin Richardson’s 
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ideal of twenty-five persons to the acre is sadly exceeded, the number 
more often being over one thousand to that area. It cannot, however, 
be said that these schemes lessen the overcrowding, for owing to the 
high rents demanded per family, these blocks are not tenanted by 
those who were dishoused in the clearance, but by artisans and the 
better-paid labourers, who come in from outlying districts to be nearer 
their employment; and although it is often argued that the dis- 
housed can occupy the houses left by these artisans, experience does 
not bear this out, but shows that they swarm into the neighbouring 
districts to create new slums. Even if the foregoing argument held 
good, the statistics of the County Council show that they have dis- 
housed 24,000 in the various clearances and rehoused slightly over 
10,000, leaving a considerable balance on the wrong side. Thus, it 
would appear that for some time past the Council have been accessory 
to the making of slums, for which handsome compensation will sooner 
or later have to be paid, while, in the meantime, they have enhanced 
the value of the slum-owner’s property. Also, it should be said that, 
apart from the utter unloveliness of the block dwellings in general, 
there is a serious objection to them on account of the facilities they 
afford for the transmission of diseases owing to the number of 
children who are compelled to use the close stairways and courtyards. 

The great need, independent of all clearance schemes, is more 
houses, and this has been made a cardinal point in the policy of the 
National Workmen’s Housing Council, a body which is doing very 
useful work in this matter. It is urged that the Oounty Council 
should itself erect such houses on land purchased for that purpose, 
either within or upon the borders of the county. One recommendation 
for this scheme is that, owing to the comparative cheapness of the 
land, it is possible for each house to havea garden attached. This is 
no mean advantage, as it provides a healthy and pleasant recreation 
from the tension of the factory and acts as a counterpoise to the allure- 
ments of the alehouse. The disadvantages are first, that in many 
cases it meansa considerable addition to the length of the working 
day, owing to the time absorbed in travelling, and secondly, that these 
areas tend to become cities of manual workers, with very little common 
social or municipal life owing to the difficulty of finding men of 
sufficient leisure as well as inclination to take part in local government. 
But the one evil could be met by improved means of transit, and the 
other by a judicious planning of the estate, so as to attract a certain 
number of the professional classes. 

It is sometimes urged against this proposal that it would discourage 
private enterprise, but so far as providing for the labouring classes is 
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concerned, this enterprise has very little existence. In at least one 
instance, the action of a District Council to the North of London in 
erecting this class of dwellings has had a stimulative effect, as private 
builders are now providing slightly better accommodation on all the 
roads leading to the District Council’s property. To a Positivist, 
however, the above demand would not appear unreasonable seeing 
that Comte anticipated that the workman should own the house in 
which he lived; but as an individual ownership such as he contem- 
plated would, under the present industrial conditions, be often incon- 
venient, it would seem desirable that it should be owned collectively. 
A further reason for such action on the part of the Council is, that it 
is of little use to urge railway and other companies to make con- 
cessions in the shape of reduced fares or for the County Council 
to develop their transit arrangements, while the property-owner holds 
undisputed sway; for in almost all such cases it is he who has reaped 
the whole benefit in the shape of increased rents. Indeed, we now 
find this fact urged by the companies as a reason against such 
reductions. 

It is only fair to add that the County Council has recently 
sanctioned schemes for erecting cottages at Norbury and Tooting, 
which will provide dwellings of three to five rooms at rents varying 
from 6s. to 11s. 6d. per week. It is, however, to be regretted that 
the rents mentioned in the provisional statement compare very 
unfavourably with those of a scheme recently carried out by the Cor- 
poration of Richmond, being about 50 per cent. higher, notwithstanding 
that Richmond had to pay £100 more per acre for the land. 

But the primary consideration is not the exact profit at which any 
Council can house the poor within its area. It is essentially a 
moral one. Lord Rosebery, in a recent speech on housing at 
Glasgow, is reported to have said that it was impossible to raise an 
Imperial race in slums. This may or may not be true, but certain it 
is that Positivists, who consider that one of the problems of the 
immediate future is the incorporation of the proletariate into society, 
cannot be content while conditions exist which render nugatory all 
attempts to raise the moral level of the community, nullify all real 
education, and make any reference to the sacredness of home or family 
life seem a bitter mockery to those co-heritors of Humanity whom 
Morris had in his thoughts when he wrote :— 


‘‘ The singers have sung, and the builders have builded, 
The painters have fashioned their tales of delight, 
For what and for whom hath the world’s book been gilded 
When all is for these but the blackness of night.” 


Henry Tompxtiys, 
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PARAGRAPHS" 


An eminent French Positivist, M. Paul Boell, who resided for many 
years in the Hast, has just published a work entitled ‘ Z’ Inde et Ie 
Probléme Indien” (Paris: Albert Fontemoing, 4, Rue de Goff, 
Editeur. 1901.), wherein with great impartiality he sets forth the 
condition of that country. He is entirely without jealousy of England 
and does ample justice to the capacity for government shown by the 
English, which he contrasts with that of the French in their 
colonies, much to the disadvantage of the latter; but he cannot 
shut his eyes to the political and economic evils from which 
India is suffering, He supports the claims of the National 
Congress, while ridiculing the introduction of universal suffrage and 
other nostrums of an alien democracy. But he sees that the economic 
difficulties are the greatest, and especially the tribute India has to 
pay to England. He says: ‘The most important factor in the 
poverty of India is probably the continued drain on the resources of 
the country, a direct and almost inevitable consequence of its present 
political and economic state.’’ If there be a weak point in M. Boell’s 
book it is his want of sympathy with the Indian family; and this 
seems to be owing to his having followed M. Filon, a very bad guide. 
eT Co oe ee 


Is every nation to have its Posttivist Review? I had just read in 
the March number of our Review that it was proposed to establish 
one in Germany, when I received the first number of the Revista 
Positiva, published at Mexico (54 de Carpio 1817, Mexico, D.F.) and in 
the Spanish tongue, Agustin Aragon being the editor. It consists of 
thirty-two pages, made up of three articles and thirteen paragraphs. The 
first and longest article is a discourse by Senor Macedo on the condi- 
tional release of prisoners—represented by the Jor Bérenger in France 
and the First Offenders’ Act in England. The second is a translation 
of the memorial of the Positivist Society of Paris on China, an English 
version of which has already appeared in these pages. The third is a 
review of a Mexican novel by Dr. Porfirio Parra. The paragraphs, 
among other subjects, deal with Herbert Spencer, the proposed anti- 
clerical legislation in France, Dr. Hillemand’s edition of Condorcet’s 
“Progress of the Human Understanding,” and a paper read by Mr. 
Raffalovich in London on the results of the monopoly by the State of 
the sale of alcohol in Russia. 

8S. H. Swmowy, 
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Persistent enquiry has at length elicited who was responsible for 
the disastrous repulse at Paardeberg on February 15, 1900, when our 
casualties were 80 officers and 1,131 men. Mr. Brodrick says: ‘The 
actual control was in the hands of the senior general officer, who, at 
that moment by local rank was not Lord Kitchener. Lord Kitchener 
was empowered by Lord Roberts to offer advice if he thought it 
necessary, and, if he offered such advice, no doubt it was taken by the 
senior officer on the spot.”’ I believe this officer was General Kelly- 
Kenny; but it is thus virtually admitted that, whoever he was, he 
only did what the great Lord Kitchener told him to do. 


* * * * 


There is plenty of dispute whether the guns lost at Koorn Spruit 
ought to have been recaptured by General Colvile, but we are still 
not allowed to know who commanded the cavalry escort which, 
according to General Broadwood’s report, was following instead of 
preceding them when they fell into the ambuscade and were captured. 
Lord Roberts says: ‘‘The fugitives and the leading wagons pressed 
on so rapidly that they out-stripped the scouts of the advanced 
guard.” Who cares about the fugitives and the wagons? We want 
to know how the guns came to be in front of their escort. Lord 
Roberts cannot mean to reckon them with “the fugitives and the 
wagons.” He does not pretend to explain how they came to suffer 
so heavily, while the cavalry ‘retired out of fire.’ The special 
correspondent of the Standard sent a telegram from Bloemfontein, 
dated on the day of the disaster and published in the Standard of 
April 3rd, in these words: ‘‘ Prince Teck (? the Duke of Teck) was 
in charge of the transport, but is safe.” This statement was repeated 
by the Westminster Gazette, and probably by many other prints. If 
it is untrue we ought to be told who the officer was, and whether he 
had been ordered to precede or follow the guns. 

HK. 8. Brxsty. 
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APPEAL OF JAPANESE BUDDHISTS 
ON BEHALF OF CHINA. 


The following paper, entitled ‘‘ A Circular in connection with the Chinese 
Emergency (for all the ecclesiastics in the world),’’? was issued last year at Tokyo by 
‘The Representatives of the Great Japan Buddhist Union, at their head-quarters 
within the Kenninji Temple in Kyoto.’’ The noble and comprehensive conception 
of Religion set forth in this manifesto, the urgent necessity for it in the present 
state of Western relations with China, and its almost entire coincidence with the 
position maintained on this subject by Positivists during the last half-century, are 
sufficient reasons for reprinting it in the Positivist Revicw. (Here and there the 
English is imperfect ; but no attempt has been made to correct it.) 


We, the Buddhists of Great Japan, beg to inform our revered 
ecclesiastical brethren in the world, that the disturbances in China 
having now reached their climax, her national prestige is at stake, 
her administration is virtually held in abeyance, and moreover the 
Boxers being still at large, the fundamental statutes of the country 
have fallen into utter disorder. It is true that within, men of public 
spirit are not wanting who, with the utmost energy and enthusiasm, 
are endeavouring to avert the present situation, and that without, 
some of the friendly Powers are ready to assist them in their cause. 
Yet there is hardly any prospect for the restoration of the Empire to 
its former condition, and 400 millions of souls are virtually at a loss 
to know what course to take. Under these circumstances the social 
distress as well as moral corruption have now reached a pitch too 
serious to be described in detail. How and when is such a dis- 
organization to be remedied? How is it possible for us who have 
pledged ourselves to undertake the work of salvation, to remain silent 
with folded hands ? 

The question justifies itself when we consider that the present 
complications in China are likely to affect to a serious extent the 
interests of the whole world, Still more forcibly does it assert itself 
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when we consider that the disturbances in China are supposed to have 
had their origin in the workings of religion. Although in regard to 
achemes for the amelioration of the condition of the Middle Kingdom 
in future, we have to look to the mutual negotiations between the 
proper authorities of China and of the Powers, yet we are fully con- 
vinced that the work of eradicating the roots of evil and consolidating 
the permanent welfare and peace of China must necessarily be placed 
in the hands of the propagandists of religion. With these views on 
the situation we, the followers of Buddha, out of friendly feelings 
towards China as a neighbour, in discharge of a duty obligatory upon 
us as preachers of religion, and more particularly from the sense of a 
responsibility devolving upon us in connection with religion in China, 
have thought it expedient to submit our sentiments to the consideration 
of ecclesiastics throughout the world; inasmuch as we are perfectly 
confident that the benevolent and generous ecclesiastics of the world, 
pardoning our audacity and removing the barriers now existing in 
respect of differences in religion, will accede to and sympathise with 
our proposals for the sake of the welfare of the Chinese people and of 
the tranquillity of the world at large. 

It is indeed certain that the forms of religion in the world are 
manifold. But it is equally certain that in spite of the dissimilarity 
of religions in their tenets as well as in rites—in short, in their 
external organization—the fundamental principles embodied in what 
we regard as the higher classes of religion, to say nothing of those 
which still remain undeveloped, are in all cases essentially, if not 
entirely, analogous. Move particularly is this the case with all the 
advanced forms of religion which are based upon the principle of love 
for mankind, and in which the light of this principle is utilized to 
destroy the darkness of life and to deliver myriads from sin and 
distress, with the avowed object of securing for the world a higher 
state of happiness and prosperity, which can be attained by the 
development of humanity to the utmost perfection. Such, indeed, 
idan e i eo 
firm footing and its essential operati sees eae eine Se aes 

perations. That principle alone is, in 

Heh gees all as ead ee ie ae ra 
abide by it. 5 » 168 propagators ought always to 
one fee er es embodies a supreme path to be 
a re the propagators of its doctrine ought 

never to be disturbed by temptations existing beyond the pale of 
religion, The propagandists of religion are morally bound not to look 
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beyond the principle of universal love, and the souls for which salvation 
may be worked by means of these principles. 

If, yielding to restrictions imposed by society, they are to’ change 
the spirit of their instruction in respect of the difference or peculiar 
circumstances of a country, its race, civilization, and customs and 
manners, or are to endeavour to accomplish ends other than those 
dictated by the legitimate principles of religion, by implicating them- 
selves in human ambition or intrigue, they must virtually be regarded 
as having lost the footing on which their fundamental principles 
require them firmly to stand. 

Nothing can be more inconsistent for the true propagators of 
religion than to pursue such a course. 

The great teachers of religion in the olden time have pertinaciously 
adhered to the doctrine of universal love, and kept their thoughts 
concentrated on it. A retrospect of history shows that reverend ecclesi- 
astics from all nations, especially the missionaries from the various 
Christian Churches, have sailed to China in spite of its great distance, 
and have settled there one after another formore than one thousand years 
since the days of the Tang Dynasty, and that notwithstanding the great 
difficulties they had to contend, they have, with but one heart, 
exerted their energies for the propagation of their doctrine, and at the 
same time for the development of Chinese Civilization. This they 
have done simply to the end that the zeal thus displayed for the 
furtherance of social happiness or welfare might have the effect of 
securing salvation for the Chinese people by virtue of that principle 
which commands general love for mankind. In this respect we, the 
followers of Buddha, can not sufficiently express our sincere admiration 
for them. Nevertheless, having perceived with no small regret that 
Buddhism in China has so completely declined as to have lost all 
vestige of influence upon the morals of men, we the Buddhists of 
Japan have also started work for the propagation of our tenets in that 
country. But as we are still only in the preliminary stage of opera- 
tions, and are thus destitute of experience, we have as yet been unable 
to achieve anything worthy of notice, and we are ashamed within 
ourselves for our inability to follow in the steps of and bring about 
the result secured by the Occidental Churches in the Middle 
Kingdom. 

There can be no denying that the sincerity as well as enthusiasm 
displayed by the Ministers of Christian Churches in China is anything 
but insignificant. They have not only succeeded in establishing 
Churches in every territory and distributing their preachers in the 
yarious provinces, but also secured, by dint of unremitting efforts, 
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suitable machinery for the salvation of the souls of the Chinese people, 
by instituting schools, libraries, hospitals, poor asylums, orphanages, 
kindergartens, printing as well as publishing offices—all of them 
absolutely indispensable for the development of civilization, and all 
magnificently equipped and maintained for the furtherance of social 
welfare in China. The brilliant success thus secured by the 
Missionaries in China, the world can not for a moment doubt. Nor 
is it an exaggeration to say that the zeal and sincerity displayed 
towards the Chinese is really extraordinary, and the latter, recog- 
nising the immense benefits thus administered by them, ought to 
show feclings of extreme gratitude and at the same time readiness 
to do everything in return for their benefaction. The Chinese, how- 
ever, contrary to expectation, have not only failed to appreciate the 
favours bestowed upon them by the foreign missionaries, but have 
destroyed Church buildings, persecuted Ministers, and taken the lives 
and properties of Christians, with little or no thought of consequences ; 
in short, their violence and cruelty have known no bounds. And yet, 
if we carefully consider the character of the Chinese, we may convince 
ourselves that they were not originally hostile to foreigners, or to 
foreign religion; they were on the contrary signalized from the olden 
time as a people remarkable for a tolerance which absolutely deterred 
them from rising in arms in religious collision—a statement for which 
history furnishes ample evidence. In spite of these plausible qualities 
they are now found to be as a nation imbued with a violent anti- 
religious spirit, and, as such, not only have they failed to take 
cognizance of the merits achieved by the extraordinary love and 
sincerity of the missionaries from the West, but have even been led to 
assert that the source of their ever-increasing intolerance against 
religion lies in the works of these missionaries. 

Surely there must be substantial reasons for such an anomaly. 
Whenever we reflect upon these circumstances, we can not but express 
our profound regret for the deeds of the missionaries in China. In 
investigating the cause of the anti-religious spirit of the Chinese, we 
find that apprehension and terror entertained towards the foreign 
missionaries were virtually the origin of their implacable hostility. 
They have perceived that these missionaries have secured for them- 
selves an immunity calculated to subvert their established customs 
and manners; they have also recognised in their attitude a tendency 
to ignore the statutes of the country and a desire to accomplish the 
most selfish ends by the oppression of the Chinese Government and 
people. They have moreover supposed that the foreign evangelists in 
China have arrogated to themselves the power of protecting the 
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followers of their creed in utter disregard of the latter’s criminality 
under the laws of the State, whereas non-believers, though legally 
innocent, were frequently entrapped into a crime. Under these 
circumstances they were led to the conclusion that the foreign 
missionaries in China have been exerting their energies for the 
accomplishment of a certain obnoxious ambition by stirring up the 
unprincipled rabble of the country, and with this object in view made 
their chapels and cathedrals a sort of asylum for criminals, The 
Chinese began to entertain the idea that the missionaries were 
intimately connected with the foreign policy of their own countries, 
and that having made themselves instrumental in carrying out the 
intrigues of their own governments, they must have laboured for some 
sinister design such as the extension of territory, along with the 
development of commerce. They saw with gross apprehension that 
in respect of foreign machinations the missionaries were the first to 
come, followed by Consuls, with generals at their back ; and they have 
feared that behind a man who had come with a Bible in his hand 
stood a warrior armed with a spear and a sword. 

They have apprehended that the result of all these intrusions 
would be claims for compensation, plunder of territory, and what not, 
the final settlement of the affair being only reserved for the country 
with every indication for its entire subversion. With such apprehen- 
sion and terror it is quite natural that they should entertain a strong 
prejudice against foreign religion. It seems to us that this motive or 
spirit has virtually led the Chinese to the organization of the Boxers’ 
society ; and this feeling having strengthened itself within the bosom 
of the Celestials, eventually brought about those disturbances which 
have been going onsince last spring when incidents occurred involving 
the political authority of the central Government in dispute. The 
violence and cruelty perpetrated by the Chinese really deserve to be 
deprecated with the utmost indignation, but when we turn our 
thoughts deep into their heart, we are almost unable to avoid a feeling 
of quasi-sympathy. 

Nevertheless, it must be clearly understood that we, the followers 
of Buddha, are in no way disposed to inculcate the idea that the fears 
and doubts entertained by the Chinese are in every respect justifiable. 
On the contrary we do not hesitate to condemn them as having 
laboured under gross misapprehension ; inasmuch as there is no reason 
to suppose that the propagators of religion who are perfectly familiar 
with the fundamental doctrine of universal affection should have been 
persuaded to enter into proceedings calculated to create apprehension 
and terror on the part of the Chinese. Can it be presumed, however, 
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that the missionaries themselves are entirely free from Ee 
on this point in spite of their having excited the Chinese to entertain 
erroneous views in connection with their conduct? As for ourselves, 
we are inclined to believe that the errors of judgment into which the 
Chinese have fallen are, in many respects, attributable to the conduct 
of the missionaries in China, and that the justice of this assertion may 
be firmly established by taking into consideration the statements of 
the officials directly concerned in the foreign policy of their own 
countries, the public reports of the foreign Ministers accredited to the 
Court of China, the information given by the most trustworthy journals 
in the world, together with the existing annals of the Chinese Empire 
and its actual condition. In short, the proceedings of the missionaries 
were far from being compatible with the principle of universal 
benevolence to which they ought to have adhered; and that they have 
alienated themselves from the true spirit of their Churches at home 
by stepping beyond the legitimate sphere of religion, can inno way be 
denied. Such, of course, was not the intention they may have 
originally entertained, and might simply be regarded as the result of 
a bungling into which they have accidentally fallen. Still there can 
be no manner of doubt that in their dealings with the Chinese they 
have, in fact, advanced beyond the reasonable limits of operation. 

To this is to be attributed the cause of suspicion as well as 
apprehension on the part of the Chinese; in this is to be found an 
element of provocation for the recent insurrection in China. If that 
be the case, then it follows that the missionaries are to be held largely, 
if not entirely, responsible for the present disturbances in the Middle 
Kingdom. Asa matter of fact, the propagators of religion ought to 
seek for peace and inspire men with the principles of humanity, but 
the missionaries in China have constantly assumed an obnoxious 
attitude, and have thus brought upon the religious world a great 
disgrace and chagrin. 

Such being the case, we, the Buddhists of J apan, cannot but express 
our desire that all the ecclesiastics in the world would, in conjunction 
with us, recognise the above fact—a fact which clearly shows that the 
missionaries in China have proceeded far beyond the fundamental 
principles of religion—and devote their energies to formulating a 
plan by which the suspicion as well as the apprehension harboured by 
the Chinese against the foreign missionaries may speedily be removed. 
Unless such a course be taken, how is it possible for them to uphold 
the gospel of humanity and love—to illumine the darkness with the 
light of peace and welfare? Unless such a scheme be adopted, the 
four hundred millions of souls are certain to degenerate into a state 
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of overwhelming distress and affliction, and the East Asian firmament 
is permanently to be darkened with clouds of disaster and insurrection. 
We as disciples of Buddha can hardly restrain our fear and lamenta- 
tion at such a prospect when we think of the Great Truth shining 
above and of four hundred million souls groping below. 

But how is the fear and apprehension on the part of the Chinese 
to be cleared away? On this question we Buddhists are prepared to 
submit two proposals to the propagators of religion in the world for 
their sincere acceptance and approval. The first is, that the ecclesi- 
astical authorities in the world should exercise their influence in 
restraining the missionaries in China from proceedings which are 
likely to create suspicion on the part of the Chinese as to the existence 
of their secret connection with the foreign policy of their own 
countries. They should, for instance, be withheld from inducing their 
own governments to carry out schemes conducive to successful 
agegrandisement at the expense of China, on the plea of persecution 
inflicted—a plea frequently resorted to whenever more or less suffering 
has been inflicted on them by the Chinese. Nor should they be 
allowed to claim compensation for damages incurred as they have 
hitherto done, for nothing can be more incompatible with the true 
principles of religion. 

When some time ago a Japanese Buddhist temple at Amoy was 
burnt by the Chinese, we Buddhists being desirous to persuade the 
home Government to refrain from pressing the Chinese authorities on 
this particular account, have renounced all claims for damage, and 
this we did simply with a view to the discretion which we ought to 
exercise in the interests of religion. A glance at history shows that 
the great teachers of every religion in antiquity, despite the persecu- 
tion which they have incurred, have not only not displayed any spirit 
of hostility or vengeance, but on the contrary have prayed, with com- 
passion, to have the heavenly blessing bestowed upon the persecutors. 
It is earnestly to be recommended, therefore, that we, together with 
all the propagators of religion in the world, should be prepared to 
inspire ourselves with the noble spirit of the ancient sages, and 
instead of holding inimical feelings against the Chinese who have 
perpetrated so much havoc and atrocity upon the missionaries, should 
endeayour to do good for evil, and to supplicate a permanent blessing 
upon this pitiful race. 

The second proposition we have to submit to our venerable 
brethren consists in withholding the missionaries in China from all 
forms of procedure which might possibly be regarded as disturbing 
the social institutions of China, 
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They must, in fact, be prohibited from any line of conduct 
subversive of the ancient customs and manners of China, or derogatory 
to her laws, or liable to be recognised as producing abuses of 
misprision through partiality displayed towards the converts as against 
non-believers—proceedings which can in no way be reconciled with 
the legitimate doctrine of religion. True, the Chinese civilization is 
as yet rudimentary, and improvements May, in many respects, be 
necessary in the customs and manners of the country. Still, nothing 
can be a greater mistake on the part of foreigners than to attempt to 
overthrow the whole organisation at one blow, with a view to 
substituting their own customs and manners. China was early 
distinguished for her excellent etiquette and music, and some of these 
admirable formalities are still preserved among the people. 

To ignore all these facts and to attempt to disturb the ancient 
decorum of China is to be condemned as the outcome of utter in- 
difference to the legitimate sphere of action belonging to the 
missionaries. It is therefore advisable that we should assume a 
respectful attitude towards the customs and etiquette as well as the 
laws of China, and endeavour by degrees to implant the seeds of 
civilisation and religion. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the ecclesiastical authorities in the 
world should persuade the missionaries in China to act up to the 
principle we have just suggested, as it embodies in itself a legitimate 
course te be pursued by the propagators of religion who have 
embraced the doctrine of universal affection or benevolence. 

We Buddhists desire respectfully to submit the above two pro- 
posals to the ecclesiastical authorities of all nations, with the full 
conviction that should they, in accordance with our humble sentiments, 
be willing to take the course proposed by us, the honest people of 
China will at once lay aside all suspicion and apprehension, and 
appreciate with delight the intrinsic virtues of religion. 

If so, the ruffians who seek to accomplish their selfish ends under 
the guise of converts will eventually become unable to do anything 
towards again disturbing the foreign religion, and the future of the 
missionaries in China will be as bright and smooth as the ocean in 
spring. Then, too, the sources of disturbance in China will become 
extinct, and a new era of mental enlightenment immediately dawn 
upon the Chinese with every prospect of the reconciliation of the 
occidental and oriental civilisations. 

Then again political as well as social institutions will become 
settled in perfect order, and finally the four hundred million souls 
relieved from distress and affliction, will be enabled to enjoy the 
benefits of the doctrine of universal benevolence, and the four hundred 
provivers (?) of China, thus cleared from portents of disaster, will 
ultimately secure for themselves a happy condition of purity and 
tranquillity, and the whole world would then be filled with the sacred 
effulgence of peace and blessing in its utmost brilliancy, 

Such. really is the condition which we Buddhists of great Japan 
are anxious to see brought about in China and throughout the world. 


October 11, 33rd Year of Meiji (1900), 
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HUXLEY AND POSITIVISM. 


Waat lay at the root of the extreme bitterness with which Huxley 
always spoke and wrote of Positivism? The admirable biography 
recently given to the world by his son raises the question; and the 
attempt to answer it may throw light on several points of interest, and 
especially on the part which science has to play in solving the 
problems of human life. 

But before entering on such deep matters a word should be said 
on the vivid portraiture given in this book of a remarkable 
personality. It brings before us a brave, loyal, sincere man; 
combative and prejudiced, but genial, affectionate, and devoted; a 
good fighter, a good hater, but free from paltry jealousies, incapable 
of mean or sordid thoughts. To the first rank of scientific discoverers 
he does not belong. He did not make an epoch in the science which 
he pursued by any new or far-reaching conception. But he played a 
more important part in fashioning opinion than men whose intellectual 
force was perhaps greater than his own: for his very considerable 
powers of scientific research were associated with the literary gift of 
vigorous and lucid exposition. Towards the end of his career he 
became almost better known as a man of letters than as a man of 
science. A philosophic thinker in any true sense of that word he 
never was, and for any attempt to co-ordinate the positive sciences 
into a coherent system, whether on the method followed by Comte or 
that followed by Mr. Herbert Spencer, he had no sympathy. For the 
former, indeed, he had no feeling but repugnance. 

It is not difficult to account for this repugnance. Those who have 
followed the details of Comte’s life know that the hostility of the 
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scientific coteries was far more bitter and more fatal to his material 
prosperity than that of the Catholic Church; although this too 
was not wanting; for the Philosophie Positive was: at once placed 
by that Church on the list of prohibited books. Comte’s special 
aptitudes in mathematical science could not be denied; they had been 
acknowledged by Fourier, the greatest mathematician perhaps of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Poinsot, Navier, and many others. In 
biology the illustrious Blainville acknowledged him as one of his 
most sedulous pupils. His eminence in sociology was of course not 
duly recognised, precisely because he was the founder of this science. 
As a distinct branch of the tree of scientific knowledge it had no 
existence before his time. But his early essays on history had 
attracted the attention of Guizot; as a careful student of economics he 
was well known to Say and to Dunoyer. All this was when Comte 
was a young man, between his twenty-fifth and thirtieth year. As 
time went on and the building up of his philosophy of the sciences 
proceeded, it became clear that the new science of sociology, by the 
very fact of its existence, tended to take an exceptional position 
among the sciences. This position has been often misunderstood, as 
though it implied that sociology, when fully constituted, would 
operate in discouraging the pursuit of other sciences. It has been a 
very disastrous misunderstanding, the responsibility for which rests 
partly with the narrowness, the imperfect training, and the want of 
civic feeling of many of the scientific specialists; but partly also with 
the narrowness, imperfect training, and impatience of some of the 
most prominent of Comte’s disciples. Both one and the other might 
and should have learat from the Philosophie Positive that sociology 
can have no existence as a science except so far as it rests on a sure 
foundation of biology and physics. Those who are unversed in the 
methods and results of the more elementary sciences are not likely to 
do much original work for the progress of the more composite. Be 
this as it may, sociology, while resting on the older sciences, and 
maintaining the same degree of dependence on them on the one side, 
and of independence of them on the other, that biology acknowledges 
with respect to physics, and physics with respect to mathematics, 
cannot avoid claiming for itself a position of exceptional prominence. 
Its an of research contains the truths which touch man’s life most 
Fae oa ere ay oS ae to the ancient saying, handed 
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for these their due share of attention. Nevertheless it is true that 
this new science, of which Comte more truly than anyone else may be 
regarded as the founder, will undoubtedly exercise, quite auto- 
matically and spontaneously, a directing influence over the choice of 
the problems on which our store of intellectual capital is to be 
expended. An instance of this is the keen stimulus given during the 
last thirty years to the study of the biological problem of heredity, 
owing to the growing perception of its sociological importance. The 
scientific study of language, or again, the researches now being made 
as to the mental faculties of animals, are other instances. All this 
may explain, though it does not excuse, the suspicion of the academic 
world that the new science of sociology, assuming definite shape 
between 1830 and 1842, would not merely exercise a directing 
influence over scientific specialism, but would tend to discourage it 
altogether. The suspicion was handed on to a later generation and has 
not yet died out. It was shared by Huxley; and it must be owned 
that the language of the first English positivist with whom he came 
into controversial contact was not of a kind calculated to allay it. 

I have no intention of dealing with all the violent and, it must 
frankly be said, foolish attacks on Positivism which occur frequently 
in these volumes, as ¢.g., that Comte was ‘destitute of philosophic 
power’; that Comtists advocate ‘‘the crudest eighteenth century 
materialism,” and so on. These are but wild and whirling words, 
which, if not forgotten, can only recoil on the reputation of their 
author. For myself, the principal interest of Huxley’s biography is 
that evidence afforded of the fact that, while never tired of reviling 
Positivism, he ended by bearing witness in a very striking way to one 
of its most fundamental principles. Of the two synthetic philosophies 
of the nineteenth century claiming to be founded on science, one, that 
which is identified with the name of Herbert Spencer, takes Cosmic 
Evolution for its central principle ; the other, that of Auguste Comte, 
rests on the conception of Humanity. It will be seen that Huxley’s 
later teaching lends support to Comte rather than to Spencer. This 
point has been already touched by Mr. Harrison, but it will well 
bear re-insistence. 

Let me quote one of these later utterances from the ninth volume 
of Huxley’s collected works, p. 81. It occurs in the essay entitled 
‘¢ Evolution and Ethics ” :— 

“<The influence of the ‘Cosmic process’ on the evolution of Society is the 
ereater the more rudimentary its civilisation. Social progress means a 
checking of the cosmic process at every step, and the substitution for it of 


another which may be called the ethical process, the end of which is, not the 
survival of those who may happen to be the fittest in respect of the whole 
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iti hich obtain, but of those who are ethically the best. 
on Hoi ari eee observed, the practice of that which is ethically 
the best—what we call goodness or virtue—involves a course of conduct 
which in all respects is opposed to that which leads to success in the 
cosmic struggle for existence. In place of ruthless self-assertion it demands 
self-restraint ; in place of thrusting aside or treading down all competitors, 
it requires that the individual shall not merely respect but help his fellows ; 
its influence is directed not so much to the survival of the fittest, as to the 
fitting of as many as possible to survive. It repudiates the gladiatorial 
theory of existence.” 

And, again, p. 83 :-— 


““The chief ethical progress of society depends not on imitating the 
cosmic process, still less in running away from it, but in combating it. It 
may seem an audacious proposal thus to pit the microcosm against the 
macrocosm, and to set man to subdue nature to his higher ends ; but I venture 
to think that the great intellectual difference between the ancient times with 
which we have been occupied, and our day, lies in the solid foundation we 
have acquired for the hope that such an enterprise may meet with a certain 
measure of success.” 


It is difficult, I think, to define the Positivist attitude in this great 
controversy more distinctly than is done by Huxley in the foregoing 
passage. One is tempted to recall the example of the prophet 
Balaam, who came to curse Israel and ended by blessing them 
altogether. We may raise our hopes of ultimate success higher than 
Huxley did, but we know well that it can never be complete. ‘ With 
all the agencies, physical or moral, which can be brought to bear, we 
shall have to acknowledge,” said Comte, ‘that the exceeding im- 
perfection of human nature forms an eternal obstacle to the object for 
which Positivism strives, the victory of social sympathy over self-love.’’ 
The whole spirit of Positivism consists in recognition of and resignation 
to the lower order, and in gradual modification of it by the higher 
order. We are neither to imitate the Cosmic process, nor to run 
away from it, but to combat it. The whole thing is summed up, 
philosophically speaking; in Comte’s classification, or rather his serial 
arrangement of the sciences; a piece of sociological construction of 
which Huxley, no less than Spencer, has entirely failed to grasp the 
meaning. Throughout the scale of sciences the higher order rests 
upon the lower, but is at the same time quite distinct from it; as 
distinct as the flower is from the soil on which it depends for 
sustenance. Every molecule of every living organism obeys the law 
of gravitation, and submits to all other conditions imposed by the 
structure of the solar system. Yet the science of Biology is distinct 
from the science of Physics. Humanity, in addition to all those 
fatalities, is subject also to the Malthusian competition which Darwin 
and Wallace have shown to play so enormous and go unexpected a 
part in the evolution of living forms. We cannot run away from this 
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fact, any more than we can leap from our own shadow. The scientific 
error of the last forty years, now in slow but sure process of correction, 
has been to believe that it stood alone. The humane Malthus was 
the innocent occasion of much bad political economy, much faulty 
legislation, much social indifference in his day: and so in our own 
time has the no less humane Darwin. Needless to say that a great 
scientific discoverer is not to be held responsible for the temporary 
- evils that may attach to his discovery. The fault lies with those who, 
under the dazzling influence of a new and original truth, become blind 
to older truths of equal or greater value. 

The history of civilisation is a continuous struggle of Humanity 
against physical and biological fatalities—the Malthusian fatality 
among therest. It hasinvolved ‘‘a pitting of the microcosm against the 
macrocosm,”’ a repudiation of the “‘ gladiatorial theory of existence.” 
We had all this out half a century ago when Malthusian theories, 
spoken of in those days as the ‘‘stern laws of political economy,’ were 
barring the way to many forms of social progress. In natural history 
the application of Malthus’s doctrine has proved in the hands of the 
founder of a great school of naturalists most fertile in results. In the 
history of Humanity it is but a half-truth; and half-truths have 
sometimes shown themselves more dangerous than lies. 


J. H. Brivazs. 


HO PB. 


We have often wondered at Mr. Watts’s famous painting to which he 
gave the title of ‘‘ Hope”; for at first sight it looks the very picture of 
Despair. Yet Mr. Watts wished us to look upon Hope as a woman 
blindfolded, with a broken-stringed lyre, sitting in a most despondent 
attitude upon a planet under a gloomy sky. And many of us accept 
the artist’s teaching as impressing us with the real truth of the 
matter; for Hope after all, though grievously disappointed and dis- 
tressed, really presides over the world; blindfolded though she be, 
she has eyes behind the bandage; dark though the sky be, there is 
one star still shining ; and one string remains sound in her damaged 
lyre. This is the way in which Hope appears to the poetic and 
philosophic mind; this kind of hope may be with us in our worst 
hours; and Hope is necessary to our life, so quickly do we pine 
away when we lack it. OOK Li; 


“Life without Hope draws nectar in a sieve ; > 
And Hope without an object cannot live.” 
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Never, perhaps, in the memory of living Englishmen have the 
days been so dark as now; never has the spirit of England been so 
completely dominated by the tyrant desirous of afflicting free nations 
with foreign rule, by the shareholder longing for increased dividends 
at any cost of life and honour, and by the military practitioner 
anxious for more pay, practice and promotion combined with that 
exciting element of risk which is inevitable even when the peaceful 
foemen’s population is but that of a third rate British town. And 
yet there is nothing miraculous either in this sudden sinking of 
England’s good name or in the comparatively noble periods which 
the present writer remembers in his youth and expects if he ever 
reach old age. The South African shame is to be accounted for, 
without presupposing any serious change in the character of English- 
men during the twenty years that followed the wise and glorious 
convention of 1881, which raised England so high amongst the 
nations. We shall consider, first, a few great factors of the recent 
unhappy change in England’s policy, and, secondly, the old fashioned 
policy which England used to follow firmly, will follow firmly again, 
and even now follows with nervous unwillingness. 

(I.) The present age is an age of Irreligion, Humanity passing 
slowly from Catholicism to Positivism throughout West Europe, and 
being sufficiently disciplined by neither. Hence we have all been 
specially subjected to base ideals, whether old or new. England 
could not be expected to be quite callous to the temptations offered 
by the Transvaal goldmines; those who stole Kimberley coveted 
Johannesburg. Assuredly the English middle classes must have felt 
warlike when they thought of the large highly paid military and civil 
service which conquest would give to their sons. They, who had bled 
India so thoroughly, longed to see what they could extract from the 
Transvaal. The vast crowd of British shareholders in the Rand 
mines desired higher dividends, and believed, doubtless with reason, 
that their agents could get more profit from negro oppression under 
British rule in London than under Transvaal control from Pretoria. 

Moreover the Army was quite as ready as the Capitalists. All 
professional soldiers desire practice in their profession; they feel 
themselves drones unless they are in “action” fairly often. They 
aoe to keep themselves “‘aguerris’’ (see Positivist Review, 1898, page 

98). Twenty years ago English military leaders were disappointed 
oe aan ce Pas They desired to wipe off from their arms 
Serer oem 
St BRA Se eR Ut x ants 0 e republics seemed fairly good 

D y difficult or dangerous; glory seemed inevitable, 
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failure (even under the worst management) impossible. Furthermore, 
most of the English, having thoughtlessly set aside the Religion of 
Humanity, had adopted with great fervour an effete form of Im- 
perialism such as ruined Assyria, Babylon and many other ancient 
States, partially succeeded with a portion of the Roman Empire and 
failed dismally with Philip II of Spain and Louis XIV and Napoleon 
of France. This Imperialism is really a most confused sentiment, 
with no possibility of persistence ; still it has the power of maddening 
a great nation for a short time. 

Next, while it takes a great deal of effort and power to alter a 
nation’s nature, its acts and its temper are easily changed by the in- 
fluence of its leaders. For instance, when England was led by Mr. 
Gladstone, the nation’s temper and acts were of a moral worth far 
higher than the morality of the nation commonly warranted; and, 
conversely, when England was directly and indirectly under the spell of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, it was only to be expected that the nation’s collective 
‘temper and action should be of a morality far below the usual national 
standard. A great deal depends on the initiative given to a nation by 
its leaders. We have good reason to hope that the country for whom 
Mr. Gladstone was not too righteous will accept righteous leaders again. 

Then again we must remember that all government is amongst other 
things an arrangement by which a nation is committed to great courses 
of good or evil action according to the pleasure of perhaps three or 
four men, distinguished usually for sagacity, rarely for moral elevation. 
Once let this little knot of men determine on any conquest, however 
shameful, they can by the very nature of government commit England 
to the task. Nor must we forget an important modern institution of 
which Comte deeply disapproved— Anonymous Journalism—by means 
of which a few unscrupulous capitalists can mould public opinion to 
their will. Also we must consider that when once a nation is collec- 
tively committed to a wicked adventure, it is always extremely difficult 
for a loyal patriot to do anything to interrupt the adventure, lest he 
should really be increasing his country’s danger. The present writer 
well understands for instance the difficulty experienced by Members of 
Parliament who disapproved of the present South African Raid when 
they were asked to vote supplies. A man is not to be too severely 
judged if he rescues his convict mother from the hands of the police. 

Here then we have much of the explanation how it was that a 
fairly good people like the English is engaged in an enterprise worse 
than any in our chequered history, the suppression and devastation of 
the most valiant little Republics that ever adorned the annals of 
patriotism. 
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It is not the first time that a noble nation has been intoxicated by 
the glitter of a thousand million pounds worth of gold, or maddened 
by the shrieks of j ournalists in the rich man’s pay, or dazzled by the 
chance of military glory and territorial aggrandisement, or misled by 
the initiative of evil rulers. But Good as well as Evil can flourish in 
England, and we must never be unduly depressed by the malignity of 
England’s present behaviour while we have the Past and the Future 
for our consolation. 

For if it be true that the British Empire was, as Sir John Seely 
said, made in a fit of absence of mind, it is also true that it has been 
renounced piecemeal with great deliberation. We must bear in mind 
that as we lost the United States unwillingly, so we have lost willingly 
and of set purpose Canada, Australia and New Zealand, Cape Colony, 
Natal, the Orange State (alas! no longer Free) and the Transvaal. 
To annex the Boer Republics is felt to be so signal a reversal of 
Eogland’s true policy that even the present Government frequently 
announces that the Orange State is to expect self-government soon, 
and the Transvaal ultimately. In the days when men of high 
political merit had a chance of guiding British Policy, it was fully 
recognised that Home Rule (in the largest sense of the term) was 
necessary for all the chief English Colonies, not only for their own 
sake but for England’s also, For England had quite as much as she 
could do in setting her own house in order, without perplexing the 
affairs of her distant and unappreciative colonies; she recognised 
vaguely but confidently that her real mission was an industrial one, 
something like Comte’s statement of the practical problem of modern 
life: to incorporate the working masses into modern society. Hence 
we reaped good fruit from our Home Rule policy; not only are our 
Colonies reasonably well disposed towards us, but we have been 
able to do a fair amount of righteous and much-needed legislation for 
our own people in this island, as we certainly should not have done if 
we had been obliged still to govern our larger Colonies. Thus we are 
indeed very proud of our half-century of success in the renunciation 
of Empire, whether in the case of Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Cape Colony, and Natal, or in the case of those two glorious 
little Republics who have just shown how highly they deserved and 
valued the freedom which we so wisely gave them, and are so 
wickedly taking away from them. 

aN hy should not England return to her old and wise methods 
quitting that path of shame and loss which has been marked out op 
her by perverse politicians? All our courage, prudence, patience 
generosity and perseverance are needed here and now for a et 
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fatiguing campaign waged in a most sacred cause: the incorporation of 
the working masses into modern society ; so that they shall enjoy all that 
the twentieth century has to give them—leisure, education, home, 
art, literature, public influence, besides the reasonable certainty of a 
frugal and laboricus livelihood. This great social reform involves 
efforts and sacrifices far exceeding those of Wellington’s and Nelson's 
men, and a glory far beyond many a Trafalgar and Waterloo. To 
raise the vast mass of our rustic population now cowering abject 
before the mere glance of their duke’s agent; to give health, leisure 
and security to our urban workmen and their families now struggling 
sullenly along in cities that are veritable centres of human destruc- 
tion, to get for the many the chief blessings that are enjoyed by the 
few—this is an achievement worthy of more than all the labour and 
sacrifice that is so freely given for meaner ideals; this is a task 
enough to make great and glorious the heroes of the new century, 
enough to transform many nations from meanness to grandeur, 
enough to exalt two or three generations of the men and women of 
West Europe. For, as the soul of man seems a common thing 
engaged in sorry play until some day there comes to it the call of a 
high purpose, which is the voice of Humanity calling the soul to Her 
succour ; as the men of Palestine, Rome, or Puritan England lived 
obscurely till they were uplifted by the great tasks to which they 
were called; as Comte himself owed his place in human reverence to 
the greatness of the task which he so nobly accepted and fulfilled— 
so also shall England rise from her present vulgar meanness by the 
acceptance of a task worthy of the greatest, and by the devout ful- 
filment of it. But Hope, which the early Christians justly though 
surprisingly numbered amongst the chief virtues, must be with us; 
and surely it cannot be lacking in anyone that has observed often 
the power of Humanity, who, by a vast collective force often felt but 
seldom understood by the great transgressors, brings low their unholy 
schemes and makes their proudest achievements crumble or evaporate 
away. The “logic of facts” is too strong for the strongest British 
Ministers; already is England mortified at her long continued failure 
in the subjugation of a handful of peasants; already she begins to see 
that the good old ways of Peace, Retrenchment and Reform were 
brighter far than our present path. Already we have real encourage- 
ment to think that the gaiety of the debauch is over and that repent- 
ance, that source of all improvement, may soon fairly begin. England 
will yet be herself again, and return to her righteousness of twenty 
years ago. 

Lastly, we may take hope even from the very intensity of the 
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danger, debt and shame into which we have fallen. Comte and his 
disciples have not been false prophets. None have warned England 
more faithfully than we concerning the material, social and moral 
dangers of the irreligion of to-day, whether cloaked or naked. Our 
religious teaching has been persistently derided and defamed, not 
only by catchpenny rhetoricians and publicists, but also, alas! by 
brave and able men whom (dwarfs though they be beside Comte) we 
still delight to honour: Mill, Carlyle, Matthew Arnold and Huxley. 
Our nation has to choose between Religion and Mammon; and when 
England persists in reviling Religion she must expect to become 
a catspaw of financiers and other selfish schemers of harm. The 
troubles of to-day will undoubtedly make England reconsider her 
whole position, those very troubles giving us an opportunity; and it 
may well be that the voice of the false prophets will be discredited by 
the evil results of their counsel, while the truth will have at last 
some chance of being considered on its merits. Let us then abound 
all the more in hope in the present days of woe, and patiently insist 
on our gospel being spread. LEngland’s danger is our opportunity ; 
the need of the mother is a call for the best services of her children. 
Our own lives are indeed sure to be troubled by the magnitude and 
the wide diffusion of the forces that we have to meet and combat ; 
but we must persevere, serenely sure that, whatever the event be, 
we are doing the best possible for our country and Humanity. 
Cuartes Gasket Hiecrnson. 


HOBSON’S “PSYCHOLOGY OF JINGOISM.” 


Mr. Hosson is already honourably known for his opposition to the 
South African war and for his strenuous efforts to stay the flood of 
calumny which has been used to deaden the few remaining scruples 
of the Haglish nation. In his new work he traces the antecedents of 
that curious temper of mind which has been so prevalent during the 
last two years, with its credulity, its vain-glory, its want of humour 
and of all sense of proportion, while he shows how platform, pulpit, 
and Press have been used to bring the people to this state. The 
book, indeed, seems to need a third part. Mr: Hobson gives us an 
excellent diagnosis of the disease, with some account of its causes : 
but he says little about the remedy. Moreover, Jingoism by itself t 
comparatively harmless if somewhat ludicrous. When it first obtained 
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a name, it was directed against Russia, but no war resulted.. It only 
became really dangerous when, allied with the idea of Imperial 
expansion, it was utilised by the financial Imperialists to procure their 
ascendency in South Africa. Mere anti-foreign pugnacity, ready to 
attack any power whether great or small is highly respectable by 
comparison. 

Mr. Hobson is very severe on the mob and the churches. I am 
inclined to think that he is too severe at all events as regards the 
former. It must ever be remembered to the credit of the people of 
London that they chose for their great demonstration of the joy of victory 
—not the taking of Pretoria—but the relief of Mafeking. It was the 
gallant defence of our own men that stirred us. When the stronghold 
of the enemy fell, in London scarcely a dog barked. In some 
provincial towns and still more in the Colonies, it was different. But 
all the way through public opinion in the Colonies has been worse 
than in England—worse not only in the virulence of feeling towards 
the foe shown by the mass of the people, but still more in the small- 
ness of the minority which has ventured to oppose the prevailing 
spirit. In Eagland, and it is a point to which perhaps the author 
hardly does justice, the minority, deserted by almost all those 
political leaders from whom they might have expected countenance 
and support, have nevertheless made a better fight than have the 
minority on any previous occasion since Burke and Fox led the 
opposition to the war with the American Colonies; better than that 
against the war with the French Republic though Fox and Sheridan 
were there to lead, better than that against the war in the Crimea, 
though Cobden and Bright brought to the contest all the influence 
they had won in their great struggle against the Corn Law. 

In his wrath at the attempt to get rid of all discussion by calling 
the war “inevitable,” Mr. Hobson may appear to a superficial reader 
to go perilously near a denial of law in social progress. It is quite 
true that ‘the only direct efficient forces in history are human 
motives.” But these motives are the result of a long chain of 
antecedents. Given a middle-class, no longer fighting for political 
recognition but troubled by a falling rate of interest, and financial 
Imperialism was certainly ‘‘inevitable.” Chamberlain and Rhodes 
did not produce these conditions. They only brought the movement 
more quickly to a head, and carried it to its goal in a straighter 
course. But the triumph of Imperialism depended not merely on the 
strength of the favourable conditions, but on the weakness of the 
unfavourable. Its fail will be equally ‘‘ inevitable,” as soon as new 
conditions arise to act upon the minds of men. Here is a 
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fine passage with which Mr. Hobson concludes this part of his 
subject. 


“There are those who think yet that, if we can shoot down enough Boers, 
and coerce the bodies of others, all will go well; nationality will thus be 
slain, the spirit of the Republics will disappear. . : 

“But it is no idle rhetoric, it is the clear spinal teaching of history, 
which assures us that the soul of the nations we are bent on slaying will not 
die; that they will dog our footsteps in the dark and tortuous path of our 
Imperial career ; that they will come upon us in an hour of weakness, when 
enfeebled by a parasitic life of Empire, we are entangled in the meshes of 
our world-wide ambitions, and will help to paralyse us by their sudden 
presence, unnerving us in the final struggle, and bringing home to us the 
true meaning of the inevitable in politics.” 


That Imperialism is destined ultimately to perish can be in little 
doubt to those who have observed the broad features of human history, 
the growth of industry, the repugnance to violence, the increasing 
union of the workers of all nations. This may be obscured if we look 
at one decade or one generation ; but taking long periods, it stands out 
plainly. A more difficult question to settle is the causes of the tempo- 
rary weakness of the forces of righteousness. Mr. Hobson is very hard 
on the Churches for going with the Imperialistic tide ; but some institu- 
tions outside the Churches have done just the same. Jingo lectures 
and Jingo songs have added to the popular attractions of the National 
Sunday League. In fact, the Churches are not alone in suffering 
from the want of fixed principles of public conduct. The old revolu- 
tionary philosophy which did so much to nourish generous enthusiasm 
at the end of the eighteenth century is fast losing its power. The old 
creeds, theological or revolutionary, are dead or dying, and in the 
tenantless house rage the evil spirits of greed, domination and national 
vain-glory. S. H. Swinvy. 


SCIENCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—I. 


Tue nineteenth century well deserves the title bestowed upon it by 
Dr. Russell Wallace—‘ The Wonderful Century,” for wonderful have 
been its achievemencs both in pure and applied science. Of the 
seven great fundamental sciences of Comte’s classification, no less 
than three were placed upon a strictly scientific basis within this 
period. In the opening years of the century Scientific Biology arose 
under the impulse of Bichat, and during the third decade of this 
epoch the main outlines of Sociology were worked out by Comte 
who later on instituted Morals as a distinct science. 

The century as a whole has been distinguished by the large 
number of important generalisations to which it gave birth—such as 
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the Principle of the Conservation of Energy and its offshoot the 
Kinetic Theory of Gases in Physics, the Atomic Theory and the 
Periodic Law of the Elements in Chemistry, the Theory of Organic 
Evolution in Biology, and OComte’s Law of the Three Stages in 
Sociology. The general effect of these great theories has been to. 
weld the sciences together very closely—to impart to them a greater 
Unity of Doctrine—and to make far more evident than before their 
mutual relations and dependence upon each other. 

And the rapid rate at which scientific progress now advances, as 
compared with previous eras, is largely due to this increased unity in 
doctrine ; because when a new discovery is now made in any one 
science, its bearings upon the other sciences are more quickly seen, and 
fresh consequences are more readily drawn, the result being in many 
cases a general advance along the whole line. Contributory causes of 
the pre-eminence of the past century have of course been the greater 
number of trained workers due to the establishment of research 
laboratories, and the increased facilities of communication between 
different countries. 

It has been often remarked that the discovery of a new method of 
working, a new tool of research, is of much greater importance than 
the discovery of a new object, and the last hundred years have afforded 
many examples of this truth. The invention, ¢g., of the Sprengel 
mercury pump for producing high vacua led to the glow lamps with 
which we light our streets and houses—to the Radiometer of Crookes 
—and to the discovery of what we must still call the X rays. 
Photography has practically placed a new weapon of research in the 
hands of scientists, in enabling the astronomer to map out not only 
visible but also invisible objects, the physicist to analyse the motions 
of rapidly moving bodies, and the biologist to faithfully record 
even microscopic movements. Spectrum Analysis again has given a 
new method of analysis to the chemist, and has supplied the 
astronomer with a key to many of the most difficult problems which 
he encounters. 

The field covered by modern science is so vast, and specialisation 
has been carried to such an extent in every department of science, 
that it is absolutely necessary in reviewing the progress effected 
during the last century to adopt some principle of selection enabling 
us to thread our way through the maze of detail. From the Positivist 
standpoint the most important sciences are those of mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, sociology, and ethics; since 
these are the only sciences which are essential for the construction of 
a scientific philosophy. In this, therefore, and some subsequent 
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articles I propose to deal very briefly with the main characteristics of 
Nineteenth Century science, as exemplified in the above seven 


sciences. 


As regards mathematics but little need be said, for there has been 
no great mathematical creation anyway comparable to the application 
of algebra to geometry by Descartes in the seventeenth century or to 
the creation of the transcendental calculus by Newton and Leibnitz. 
The work of the great eighteenth century mathematicians after 
Newton’s death in 1727 consisted chiefly in perfecting the infinitesimal 
calculus, filling up the gaps in it, making many minor applications. of 
it to physics, and in completing the work of Newton in celestial 
mechanics. Work of this kind of course went on during the nine- 
teenth century, and Bacon’s prediction that the number of branches of 
mixed mathematics would be found to increase par? passu as our 
knowledge of physics grew, has been amply fulfilled. In fact to re- 
cord the progress in applied mathematics would be tantamount to 
writing the history of modern physics. 

The purely mathematical work of the century has been of such a 
highly technical character as to render its discussion of little interest 
to any but mathematical experts; a few words may however be 
usefully said on the subject of “‘ hyperspace geometry.’’ Some nine- 
teenth century mathematicians finding that the field of pure mathe- 
matics was becoming circumscribed by considerations of mere reality 
and usefulness thought to get rid of all notions of the useful and real, 
and giving free play to their fancy proceeded to imagine the existence 
of a space possessing fowr dimensions. Upon this wholly imaginary 
foundation they then erected most elaborate theories. Now the 
scientific imagination is an excellent and indispensable thing—its con- 
stant exercise is an absolutely essential factor in all scientific progress 
—but it should be a disciplined imagination, based as far as possible 
upon reality. And mathematicians of this school seem to have for- 
gotten that their science is really only a great logical tool or machine, 
so that what you will get out of it depends entirely as Huxley said 
upon what you put into it. If you start with purely imaginary 
premises you will end with purely imaginary conclusions of little use 
to anyonv other than as ingenious mental puzzles. 

H. Gorpon Jones. 


THE GERMAN POSITIVIST REVIEW. 
-——______ 
PositIvists may be congratulated on the appearance of the first three 
numbers (bound in one) of the German Positivist Review called b 
its Editor, Dr. H. Molenaar, ‘‘The Religion of Humanity ” d 


review for the spreading of Positivist ideas. Wie 


From cover to cover it 
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abounds in interest. The triple number contains eight articles in 
sixty-four pages with, as frontispiece, a fine picture of Comte. 

The ‘‘Introduction” by the Editor shows in marvellously short 
space how the progressive steps of Knowledge, Industry and Socialism 
are antagonistic to the older Faiths. How the older Faiths are help- 
less in their attitude towards modern problems. The horror of life 
without any religion is pourtrayed, and the necessity of a religion 
which shall harmonise apparently conflicting elements. This, he 
says, lies ready to our hand in the life-work of Auguste Comte. 

The new Religion, even as the old, rests on Faith and Authority ; 
but a Demonstrable Faith and a Human Authority. 

He points out that those who embrace Positivism will not find the 
path easy, but adds their labours will be amply rewarded though the 
work of generations will be necessary to really found and in part 
carry out its hopes and commands. 

Dr. Molenaar states that though nearly all civilised countries 
have followers of Comte Positivism in Germany has been practically 
unknown. He appeals to sympathisers to overlook the defects of this 
first propagandist effort, seeing the necessity of working together. 
The article closes with a beautiful little poem addressed to Humanity. 

This is followed by an Essay, also by Dr. Molenaar, (22 pages), 
one of a series which endeavours to condense and formulate Comte’s 
teaching for the general public. China is the theme of the next two 
articles, the first being a translation of the last two chapters of 
Pierre Lafitte’s ‘‘China and her relation to the West.” The second 
gives the separate demands of the Powers to China if Peace is to be 
maintained. Dr. Molenaar here adopts the plan of printing in larger 
type the conditions which he considers as overdone, and those which 
are absolutely wnacceptable are still further darkened to arrest the eye. 
Article five, by K. Elout, contains some surprising information on the 
culture of the Boers, surprising only from our narrow national stand- 
point. A very interesting account is that by Camille de St. Croix of 
Aguinaldo and the Philippines translated from the Franco-German 
Review. It throws a lurid light on the shameful treatment the 
native chief has received at the hands of McKinley and the Imperialistic 
Americans. In a footnote Dr. Molenaar takes the opportunity of 
telling his readers that the Editor of the Lranco-German Review 
(Monsieur Henry) has set before himself the noble task of bringing 
about a moral reconciliation between France and Germany, 

The two last papers are also translations. The position of women 
from the Positivist standpoint, taken from the Revue Occidentale 
September, 1899, by Dr. med. Cancalon, and Edward Spencer Beesly’s 
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article in June of 1900 of our own Review on Positivism and the 
Social Democrats. A word in passing to call attention to the contents 
of the green cover—it is worth more than a glance. Amid other in- 
formation it may be noticed how with characteristic thoroughness and 
devotion to detail the nationalities and occupations of the subscribers 
are given. ; 

A financial statement accompanies each volume. Intending sub- 
scribers should apply to the editor, Dr. H. Molenaar, Minchen, 
Ungererstrasse, 26/III. 

In subsequent a circular he asks to be allowed to publish the 
magazine quarterly, 7.¢., three numbers at a time. April, May, and 
June will appear in the middle of May. 

KE. Myra WIsKEMANN. 


PAs heen Ge RAS Pal Sy 


Tur enemies of all reform in India have hitherto found a refuge in 
the supposed over-population of the country. According to this theory, 
the peace established by our Government in India has led to a rapid 
increase of population which has pressed on the means of subsistence. 
Thus the poverty of the country has been intensified. The argument 
was not without its difficulties; for not only was food exported from 
India, but opium was grown for export on land which would other- 
wise have produced food; and the population really increased slowly 
compared with other countries. Now, however, we have the results 
of the last census, and it is found that the population is practically 
stationary, the slight increase being accounted for by the greater 
accuracy of the returns. fo it is found that pestilence and famine are 
good substitutes for war. According to the theory, India should now 
be entering on a period of prosperity—the great hindrance, a too rapidly 
increasing population, having been removed. Yet of that there is no. 
sign, nor is there likely to be while the country is drained by a heavy 
tribute and weighed dowamiby, a most costly system of Government. 
a *% % % 


The Positivists and their friends are accustomed during the summer 
months to make visits to places associated with the lives of great men 
and to the chief scientific and artistic collections. All who desire to 
join in these visits are heartily welcome. A list will shortly be pub- 
Jished, and can be obtained by writing to the Secretary, Newton Hall 
Fleur-de-Lys Court, Fetter Lane, E.C. gms Swinny. 


NOE LC His. 


The Sunday Evening Lectures at Newton Hall will be resumed in O 
tober. 
; be oo Socrmry meets for conversation on the last Friday in every tuoeth 
a ee ae can attend. Subject for May 31, «« Russia,’’ introduced 
The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Posrrrvist Review 


is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to th i “a7 
83, Charing Cross Road, Wc. » to the publisher, Mr. William Reeves, 


London: A. Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2, Took’s Court, E.C. ( 
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FREDERIC HARRISON AT THE NEW 
bo kh eet OR Sie Gilet bs 


[Frederic Harrison was entertained by the Authors’ Club in New York 
on March 18th. George Cary Eggleston presided, and Dr. Moncure D. 
Conway said a few words of introduction. The following is a portion of 
the account of the proceedings which appeared in the New York Times 
Saturday Review of March’ 23rd. ] 


Mr. Harrison, on being introduced, spoke in part as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Authors Club: I am more 
pleased than I can say with your kind welcome to me. I have been 
in this country about a month. I have been in several places and 
have seen much to interest and. to attract me, and I have received 
no more friendly welcome than that of to-night. I hold your © 
country, gentlemen, and the great principles which gave it birth 
particularly dear. I regard George Washington as the greatest 
and purest of modern patriots. 

I have been to Washington. I was present at the inauguration 
of your President, and I had the pleasure of conversing with Mr. 
McKinley. I also exchanged some views with his opponent, Mr. 
Bryan. Everywhere, as I have said, I was most kindly received. 
But, gentlemen, the more I contemplate my presence here to-night, 
the more am I at a loss to account for it. In my own country, I 
never aspired to such distinction. I never thought of myself as 
an author. In fact, I am quite sure that none of my own country- 
men so regard me. The idea that fifty or sixty American authors 


have gathered here to-night to receive in me a British author quite 
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disconcerts me. I never received such an honour from a similar. 
gathering in my own country. In fact, I am not sure that it would 
be possible to have fifty or sixty British authors peacefully as- 
sembled under one roof. They are sometimes occupied with tearing 
one another to pieces. But, I repeat, I am overwhelmed with this 
reception. It is a revelation to me. I may say a revelation of a 
heretofore unsuspected tribute to my small efforts. To be sure, I 
have published a certain amount of print. And now you have 
given me the right to say that I am an author, and when I return 
to England I shall say that a large and important gathering of 
representative writers of the United States entertained me as their 
fellow-craftsman. You may be sure that I shall zealously guard 
the title you have been good enough to imply belongs to me. 

-My old friend, Dr. Conway, has spoken to you of our gatherings 
in Newton Hall, and has called attention to the representatives of 
the various races that we have had in our audiences. One of our 
most attentive friends has been the Chinese Minister in London, 
Sir Chichen Lo-feng-lu, whose attitude has been so much harder to 
bear than that of Minister Wu here. You are well out of a 
certain disgraceful war in China. In London the Chinese Minister 
has -had to contend against a spirit of national lawlessness, which 
of late has been sweeping England and the Continental countries 
They have been regardless of those principles upon which a great 
and liberal nation should rest; they have set at defiance the mo- 
tives which should alone inspire action by a nation that is liberal 
and would be really great, and they and their citizens, who are 
under the spell of expanding territory by criminal means, have 
hurled diatribes upon that small body of public-spirited men who 
have dared to proclaim the wickedness of it all. 

This is the subject which has kept my pen busy. But many 
men who have written less have been called “ authors,” and pos- 
sibly I might be, too, even in England, were it not for the fact that 
my works very often found their fate in the wastepaper baskets. 
And I assure you, gentlemen, that I feel highly complimented to 
discover here that some Americans have been reading that which 
has managed to get to this country. And these Americans whom 


‘I have met have been good enough to call my bound-up lectures 
“ books.” 
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Graciously and with like enthusiasm my old friend Dr. Conway, 
who, I may say, is the oldest friend that IT have in America,’ has 
told you something about the work of a certain abused community 
in London, which has drawn its inspiration from the teachings 
of Auguste Comte. Gauged by what some estimable gentlemen of 
the press have said of us, we do not amount to much. We have 
been accused of being only a small, lonely, and isolated minority. 
We have been called cranks. Some of our critics have charitably 
said that we were harmless cranks; others have taken a contrary 
view and have called us dangerous. Our numbers may be small, 
but, gentlemen, if sincerity and singleness of purpose count for 
anything ; if zeal and quick intelligence be reckoned, that which is 
in our few would furnish mental activity for a host of our malig: 
ners. For this reason we have been moderately successful; but 
often our efforts have had such a small measure of success that 
sometimes it has not seemed like success at all. And I am gratified, 
gentlemen, that as small as has been the measure of success, some 
Americans seem to have heard about it. But I would emphasize 
the fact that we do not pretend to have a hard-and-fast creed, nor 
have we surrounded ourselves with the formulas of a sect. No 
attempt has been made to form a sect. Such an attempt at this 
time, it seems to me, would be the height of pedantry. It may be 
evolved later, but not in our day. But from time to time, by fol- 
lowing the more practical and at the same time simpler interpreta- 
tions of the spirit of Comte, we have faced certain questions of 
more or less public importance and have solved them from the basis 
established by him. 

The labour question, with its intricate relations of labour and 
capital; its constructive and destructive legislation ; its moral and 
legal rights, has absorbed much of our attention. Often we have 
worked shoulder to shoulder with the great labour leaders. I can- 
not too highly commend the work that has been done by Johr 
Burns, Member of Parliament from Battersea. I respect this man, 
his devotion to his fellows, his strict honesty in dealing with all 
matters, and I am glad to say that his efforts have not been made 
in vain. Nor have our own in this respect. Although now the 
labour question is far from being entirely satisfactory, I may say 
that in England, more than in any other country in Europe, our 
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labouring men have less cause for just complaint. There are no 
grave complaints there calling for immediate legislation. 


Although we Positivists are active in local and national elec- 
tions, we have a fixed idea as to the present scope of our usefulness. 
Not one of us, I believe, has ever presented himself as a candidate, 
for public office. Where our work has brought us in touch with 
the various religious denominations we have not disputed the way 
or antagonized. In our work among the masses we found in man; 
cases that the efforts of a charitable religion had preceded us. Then 
we gave our most cordial co-operation. We earnestly supported 
that which we found was performing the greatest good for the 
greatest number, and we put ourselves in line with the best 
reforming spirit of our times. It did not matter whether we 
differed with our allies for the moment on questions of orthodoxy. 


My friend Dr. Conway has described the Positivists as a ‘“ Church 
which was absolutely and consistently opposed to the shedding of 
human blood—as the faithful among the faithless.’ We are op- 
posed to the extension of territory or to the extension of commerce 
by means of war. For over thirty years the spirit of conquest by 
force of arms has been augmenting in Europe, and I am sorry to say 
that it has not left the United States unscarred, nor has it at times 
failed to veil the free and liberal and righteous traditions of your 
country. In the country of Pitt and Chatham its effect has been 
appalling. Sometimes I think it has robbed men who are more 
than ordinarily intelligent of all power of moral perception. And 
when the fit has been on them they have denounced me as “ A 
Little Englander,” as a “ peace-at-any-price man,” and have abused 
me to the full extent of their awful and exhaustive vocabulary. 
Their greatest joy seems to be to picture to themselves my speaking 
to empty benches, and they doubtless imagine that I am now so 
employed in America. But I fear that when I go back I shall 
be vain enough to tell them the truth; to tell them that there are 
people in this country who abhor war which ignores all moral 
responsibility, war which appeals to the lust of man, quite as much 
as does the despised community in Newton Hall. 


And now, gentlemen of the Authors Club, allow me once mor? 


to thank you for your welcome and encouragement. The sympathy, 
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the cordiality, which you have displayed here to-night has touched 
me deeply. I have been proud to meet you in these surroundings. 
And I am reminded of the story of an Italian critic who, when hu 
found himself in a vast picture gallery, surrounded by hundreds of 
pictures, exclaimed: ‘“‘Ed io sono anche pittore ”—I, too, am a 
painter. And I, too, am an author. 

There have been times when I have put to myself the question, 
Who are to succeed the great ones?’ Who are to take the places of 
Tennyson, of Carlyle, of Ruskin, and in your country of Lowell, of 
Longfellow, of Emerson? That question is not perhaps to be an- 
swered as yet. But certainly the quest for high places is being 
eagerly pursued both in this country and my own. We are living 
in a time of eager and rapid development, in letters as well as :-. 
other things. American books are making their way among us in 
England, and you appear to be reading English books with an 
energy which is only equalled by ours in reading your books. All 
this is right and good. For it brings about the way to an intel- 
lectual alliance of infinite benefit to us all. JI am aware that cer- 
tain of my misguided countrymen, some of them high in office, look 
for something more. They yearn for a political alliance. But I 
am sure you would never desire that: our rules of action in all 
things political are so dissimilar. We shall go our separate ways, 
and work out our own destinies, but we shall ever bear toward 
each other sympathy and good will. 

One thing that has particularly struck me in this country has 
been the spirit of philanthropy which is everywhere displayed by 
your wealthy citizens. A remarkable instance of such munificence 
has been made known within the last few days. These great gifts 
to libraries, schools, and colleges have surprised me. We have 
nothing like it in England. Why we have it not would take too 
long to tell. Our social system is different from yours. There the 
heir of a wealthy house has to provide the means through which 
his son, or it may be his grandson, may take his place in Parlia- 
ment, or may become the head of a noble line. Apparently an 
American college has only to ask, and means are given it. Nobody 
in England ever thinks of bestowing upon our colleges the much- 
needed endowments which your citizens so freely bestow upon yours. 
I congratulate ihe people of the United States in possessing such 
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generous donors, and I congratulate them also in possessing such 
a large and well-cared-for reading public. 

Mr. Harrison, as he states in his address, has been in this coun- 
try very nearly a month. He has spoken in Chicago on current 
politics; he has been the honoured guest at the Century Club and 
the Nineteenth Century Club, in this city; he has lectured at 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Columbia. He will return to 
England early in April. Mr. Harrison, although for many years 
known to a particular American public as a literary and dramatic 
critic and as the President of the London Positivist Committee, first 
possibly won general attention here through his attitude toward 
those actions of the British Colonial Office which made war in 
South Africa inevitable. 
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Order and Progress. 
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(The ‘‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


AUGUSTE COMTE IN AMERICA. 


Ir is now nearly fifty years since Auguste Comte wrote to the Editor 
of the Methodist Review in New York the letter of the 4th February, 
1852, which was published in that year in the second volume of his 
Politique Positive (page xxiii). His letter was called out by what Comte 
held to be ‘‘ a conscientious appreciation by an eminent adversary ”’ of 
the Philosophie, that had been published in the Methodist Review of the 
preceding month, January, 1852. Comte recalls the fact that he had 
himself contemplated his expatriation to the United States as a very 
young man, when he had been invited by General Bernard, com- 
missioned by President Munroe, to open negotiations for procuring a 
staff of professors for a Polytechnic School which it was proposed to 
found at Washington. The project did not take effect, and Comte, as 
we know, never quitted France in his life [Robinet— Ve, p. 120]. 

It was thirty-six years after this abortive negotiation that Comte 
again appealed to his readers in the United States. In the preface 
to the second volume of his Politique, dated May 2, 1852, he refers to 
the Positivist centres which have arisen amongst eminent American 
Conservatives, especially at Philadelphia and New York, he says :— 

‘‘ A situation, unlike any other, forbids in America all political recourse 
to the various forms of material repression, and even to theological in- 
fluences, the principal organs of which are necessarily the directors of the 
metaphysical agitation. Thus preserved from the double illusion which 
vitiates our official routine, our American brethren have appreciated more 
justly the real character of the Western anarchy, more dangerous with 
them than in Europe, despite appearances to the contrary. Consequently 
they have earlier felt how impossivle it is to overcome the comuuuuistic 
tendencies which are the natural outcome of all our social tendencies, 


except by the free rise of Positivism, the only doctrine universally capable 
of procuring a reasonable satisfaction for the various instincts of regenera- 
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tion. This sole issue of our perilous transition is already rightly conceived 
by the noble American citizens, who more and more earnestly invoke the 
Positive religion in the name of an order profoundly undermined, whilst 
they accept beforehand the proper moral discipline which it imposes on the 
rich.” 

Comte uses the same language in the third circular (January, 
1852) :— 

““The principal Conservatives of the United States of America have 
nobly invoked the Positive religion as their one sy stematic defence against 
the subversive tendencies of the most anarchical of Western populations, in 
a world which makes any material repression quite out of the question. 
They honourably accept the severe moral obligations which the new 
spiritual power will impose, in return for the just respect which they will 
obtain by the free employment of wealth which they hold as a social trust.” 


And in the letter to the Editor of the Methodist Review, whilst 
begging him to consult his ‘‘ noble spiritual client and chief temporal 
patron ’’—Horace Binney Wallace, of Philadelphia—Comte writes :— 

“Of all the clergies sprung from the decomposition, first spontaneous 
aud then systematic, of Western Monotheism, that of the United States 
appears to me, upon the whole, the only one which now possesses a true 
spiritual power, that is to say, an authority at once intellectual and moral, 
always resting on the free assent of a public emancipated from all outward 
constraint. If it is socially not more efficacious in the work of wodern 
reorganisation, I impute this failure neither to the ministers themselves nor 
to the population, but chiefly to the irrevocable weakness of a religion 
incapable by its very nature of really embracing the great whole of the 
existence it ought to systematise. even though limiting its sphere to the 
individual life, essentially inseparable from collective life.” 

All this was written nearly fifty years ago, and in this half century 
very great changes have occurred. The United States now occupies 
an area ten times greater and has a population at least three times as 
large. The reading public there is immensely greater in proportion 
than in Europe, and the growth of the religious bodies, episcopalian, 
presbyterian, and latitudinarian, has been striking and constant. 
The struggles between Labour and Capital have taken a form more 
violent than any in the old world. Readers of Comte are well aware 
that his forecasts have too often been proved by events to be extrava- 
gantly sanguine; and, at least in matter of time, palpably miscalcu- 
sitet: Of course, his knowledge of America was extremely slight, 
and was limited to some rather rapid generalisations from current 
judgments. But his genius for detecting social tendencies and his 
oat ere aoe ay national or partisan bias give singular interest 

us slightest prognostics and to his abstract analyses of any 
given society. 

It is too plain that Comt 
importance uf those ee soa Ae ore 

cans who had shown great interest in his 


philosophy and were prepared to accept him ag their leader. His 
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religious synthesis, be it remembered, was in embryo, and quite 
unknown across the Atlantic. From the first institution of the 
Subside, for fifty years, there have been continuous groups of orga- 
nised Positivists in France and in England, which have carried on the 
propaganda and scheme of the founder without any interruption, 
though on a small scale; and there now are many such groups in 
various towns in Europe and in South and Central America. In the 
United States in the same period there have been various movements, 
most of them diverging more or less distinctly from the scheme of the 
Politique, but none of them continuous or permanent. Comte had 
small means of measuring the mobility and flux of all things 
American, the continual va-et-vient of the population, its eagerness to 
listen to new ideas, and the ease with which it passes from one 
interest to another. The want of stability in all groups and of 
adhesion to fixed opinions is no doubt extreme in Europe. But in the 
United States this tendency to flux is far more pronounced. Comte 
could hardly have foreseen how many Positivist and semi-Positivist 
groups were destined to come and go in the United States. 

Oo the other hand, Comte seized with astonishing insight the 
dominant fact in American thought, that it is free from any kind of 
control by the State or any official authority, and also free from the 
pressure of any Established Church, Academy, or University. It was 
a remarkable judgment of his when he said that of all Christian 
communities the clergy of the United States was that which most 
truly rested on free assent of the public without any official authority 
to maintain it. This, of course, is in flagrant contrast with the 
condition of any country in Europe, where State Churches and 
Academies are almost universal, and where even the dissident 
Churches are more or less entangled with political parties and wealthy 
corporations. In the United States the educational and ecclesiastical 
bodies are self-supporting and self-governing. There are neither 
State Academies nor State Churches of any kind. Even the Catholic 
Church, which is the most conspicuous of the Christian bodies, is far 
more self-contained and self-governed in the United States than it is 
elsewhere. And as to the evangelical communions, they take the 
colour of the preacher of each chapel ; and he seldom recognizes any 
authority, temporal or spiritual, between himself and the Divine 
Spirit. 

There is thus an openness to new ideas in America which would 
be extremely favourable to the growth of Positivist thought, in spite 
of the prevalence of Biblical orthodoxy, were it not so frequently 
neutralised by the fluidity of opinion which is due to this very re- 
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ceptivity and to the absence of any repressive authority. The bulk of 
the population of English origin still adheres to the old Protestant 
tradition, perhaps with rather more distinct belief in creeds and 
revelation than in England; but it is broken into so many nearly 
equal communions, and these communions are s0 completely free 
from external support and any political power, that in all the larger 
cities and in most States religious thought is essentially free. Then 
the immense proportion of the Catholics—amounting to a tenth or 
even, possibly, an eighth of the whole population—the large admix- 
ture of German and other sceptics, Russian Jews and sectaries, and 
the strange confusion amongst the immigrants of races and reli- 
gions, for the most part in revolt—all this tends to clear the field for 
intellectual development. 

Mr. Bryce has not overstated the case when he says (ch. cili) that 
of all the differences between the Old World and the New, the most 
salient is the fact that in the United States Government has absolutely 
nothing to do with any ecclesiastical body or question. ‘‘All religious 
bodies are absolutely equal before the law, and unrecognised by the 
law, except as voluntary associations of private citizens.” And 
Mr. Bryce goes on further to show how entirely devoid of temporal 
influence or entanglement with parties or classes, the spiritual leaders 
of all the American congregations are forced to be. In chapter cxii 
Mr. Bryce sums up his conclusions thus :— 

“There are n . 
looks down Setar: a aA the hae of eras meer 
a and talks of them as hindrance- in the way of its work. N i 

issenters pursue an Hstablished Church in a spirit of watchfal jealous 
nor agitate for its overthrow. Between Roman Catholic and Poe 
there is little hostility, and sometimes co-operation for a philanth si 
purpose. The sceptic is no longer under a social ban, and aineteee sae 
essentials of Christianity and of theism are conducted with good t ae? 
phere is not a country in the world where Frederick the Greats penerplel 

at every one should be allowed to go to heaven his own way, is so fully 


applied. This sense of religious peace as well as religious freedom all 


around one is soothing to the weary Euro i 
little to sweeten the lives of aoe peoplea Frente Cie 


Set ee [‘‘ American Common- 

The thirteen years that have passed since this was written have 
much increased the tendencies so described, and in America progress 
is counted by decades, not by centuries. America is the home of 
Free Thought, in spite of the hold of Puritanism, and the growth of 
Sead ee Fifty years have amply justified Comte’s bold assertion 
ete ot oe the clergies sprung from Western Monotheism that of 

e United States is the only one havin iri 
) g a true spiritual power, b 

on the free assent of a public emancipated from all eA <e 
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straint.” This is as true of the Catholic priesthood, which enjoys an 
“Americanism” far more real than any ‘‘Gallicanism”’ ever dreamt 
of in France, as it is of Baptists, Unitarians, or Jews. I found in all 
the great cities Ethical societies, vigorous, intellectual, and numerous 
—all tending to a discipline of life on positive morality without theo- 
logical dogmas. I was constantly invited to address these and other 
societies on Positivist principles, and was several times asked to 
confer Positivist sacraments. In fact, the impression that I brought 
away was, that there is now a wider and more serious desire to learn 
more about Auguste Comte’s philosophy than can be found at home. 
And I incline to think that there is a better field for the development 
of Positivism than there is in England. 

I do not mean that I found any large organised bodies of 
Positivists or even many men willing to accept the name. Perhaps 
the absence of groups who can be described as ‘‘sects’’ is itself an 
advantage. But in America there are no official Churches, no 
privileged Academies, eager to prove their title to defend what they 
claim to be religious and scientific orthodoxy. Comte has been little 
read in America; but then he has not been travestied and denounced by 
the priesthood of any Endowment. Positivism is as yet little understood ; 
but it has not been satirised by the autocrats of chartered corporations. 

And when we speak of America we must not forget the great 
advance of Positivism in Mexico and in South America, in Brazil, 
Peru, and Argentina, where it has exerted great influence over the 
official world. Taking the whole of the Transatlantic Continents 
together, it seems that the subscribers to the memorial to Auguste 
Comte exceed those of Europe. The sanguine hopes formed by him 
fifty years ago may not be so far from realisation, if we apply his 
forecast to the Transatlantic hemisphere as a whole. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE CANADIAN PARALLEL. 


Tue contrast between the action of England in settling Canada and 
our proceedings in South Africa has often been pointed out by 
opponents of the war, but the details of the difference in policy have 
never been better stated than they are in a forcible and well-informed 
article in the current number of the Edinburgh Review. 

There is a considerable likeness between the two problems. In 
Canada a hundred years ago and in South Africa at the present time 
we find a vast territory in nominal possession of Great Britain, but 
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with the English settlers largely outnumbered by earlier white immi- 
grants from another Kuropean nation. In both countries the real 
problem is to arrange the best conditions for the harmonious working 
and ultimate fusion of the two elements in a new and practically 
independent nation. In Canada this process has been going on for 
over a hundred years, and though there are symptoms of a temporary 
set-back through the war, there can be no doubt of the real progress 
effected. A Premier of French blood has the support not only of 
French Canada but of a majority of the English-speaking members 
of the legislature ; and he declares that Canada is a nation. 

How has this been brought about? And does our recent policy in 
South Africa promise the same result there in the present century ? 

The writer in the Hdinburgh points out some of the wise measures 
which followed the British occupation of Canada; and it will be seen 
that a century of progress has not made us more generous to our 
opponents or increased our political insight in dealing with others. 

In Canada every precaution was taken to avoid the exasperation 
and humiliation of the French. The conclusion of the war of 1759 
was ‘“‘rather a compromise between two brave peoples than a humilia- 
tion of one by the other.’”?’ A common monument at Quebec com- 
memorates the death and bravery of Wolfe and Montcalm. The 
military surrender was by no means unconditional, and after the 
conquest the military rule, which lasted till 1774, respected French 
laws and customs and left untouched their religious institutions and 
the use of their language. In 1774 the Quebec Act was passed which 
gave a legal form to the terms of the battlefield, and a first legislative 
council was nominated which contained eight French-Canadians out 
of twenty-two members. This was not proportional to the com- 
parative numbers of French and English inhabitants; but after a 
fresh wave of English immigration and continuous agitation a Con- 
stitutional Act was passed in 1791 which divided Canada into two 
provinces and set up an elected assembly in each province. There 
was, however, above each assembly a nominated council, nominating 
the officials whose salaries were to be voted by the elected assemblies. 
It was against this that the rebellion broke out in 1836, and it was the 
settlement of the country after the suppression of the rebellion in 1838 
that gave Lord Durhamand his adviser Mr. Wakefield their opportunity. 

There was no delay, no timidity, and no vindictiveness. In 1841 
a Measure was passed giving Canada complete and responsible self- 
Stee The rebels, who included English born as well as French, 
ene cee all they had demanded; in 1845 they were compensated 

property, and by 1848 they had all been amnestied. 
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This brave and generous treatment of admitted and defeated 
rebels was due to the sagacity of Lord Durham and his advisers and 
the fortunate absence of the true Imperialist spirit at home. As our 
reviewer points out, the Jaissez-faire and Jaissez-aller of the Manchester 
School was a doctrine of more practical wisdom in dealing with 
remote and complicated colonial questions than our later policy of 
‘‘ possessive pride ” and imperial unity. Whatever link of sentiment 
or nominal political connection may remain, everyone knows that 
great communities like Canada and South Africa must ultimately 
become practically independent ; and it is therefore our duty, while 
the state of tutelage still exists, to foster in them all the elements and 
conditions which go to make up strong and united nations. In 
Canada, on the whole, we have pursued that course, and our action 
in 1838 after the Rebellion was a conspicuous and successful instance. 
A few rebels were hanged by martial law when the second outbreak 
seemed to show that Lord Durham’s clemency was misjudged. But 
all this was stopped by the Government at home, and the colonists 
generally were consulted in the framing of the measure for which the 
rising had really taken place. 

It is, of course, obvious that the South African War differs in 
many important points from the Canadian Rebellion which ushered 
in the reign of Queen Victoria. The Canadians were rebels rising 
against a government which they had previously acknowledged, in 
order to defeat what they considered a tyrannical use of power, and 
to secure more complete political freedom. We justify their action as 
we justify the Parliamentary rising against Charles I. But the Boers 
are fighting against the imposition of a government which they have 
never acknowledged and have done their best to avoid and resist. 
The worse our cause, the cynic will say, the worse must be the 
measures we take to attain it. No doubt there is a sinister truth in 
this. But however the immediate facts of the case may differ, the 
statesman must regard the ultimate solution of the problem, and here 
the similarity of Canada to South Africa is very striking. Ultimately 
the English and the Dutch, in some proportion and on some terms or 
other, have to settle down together in the States of South Africa, as 
the French and English have settled down in Canada. The precise 
terms of the Confederation which is likely to arise from the normal 
contact of four neighbouring and kindred States, and the political 
link, if any, which unites them to this country, will seem matters of 
very subordinate moment compared with the need of justice and 
friendly human relations in the daily intercourse of the inhabitants. 
It is in this respect above all that our temper and policy towards the 
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Dutch in South Africa have compared unfavourably with our tradi- 
tional behaviour towards the French in Canada and threaten ship- 
wreck to the country. There we talk of revenge and mastery, and 
have already decreed the suppression of the Taal in the law courts 
and the flogging of the natives. This is the new gospel which is to 
make us ashamed of the poor spirit and narrow provincialism of 
Cobden and Bright, to say nothing of the Sermon on the Mount. 

But the mischief goes farther afield than the scene of the actual 
conflict. The Edinburgh Reviewer finds that the temper of Cape 
Town has reacted upon the British population of Canada. You may 
hear now the same phrases and mark the same attitude in Toronto 
towards the French as the South African Loyalist uses towards the 
Dutch. ‘You hear grave men arguing the use of the French 
language in law and politics, forgetting that it is part of the com- 
promise by which originally we gained Canada. You find that 
British parents refuse to let their children learn French, though, 
thanks to the intervention of the Papal Legate, English is now largely 
taught in French schools.”’ Thus the relationsof French and English 
in Canada become embittered by the reaction of the evil spirit which 
has led us to disaster in South Africa. 

‘It was amusing to notice that the Spectator, which speaks for 
pious and philosophic Jingoes, found the article in the Hdinburgh 
a model of ‘‘sane Imperialism.”” We should like to believe that this 
is one among other signs that the delirium of the last two years is 
subsiding. Speech is certainly freer. The Press is more favourable, 
and the coal tax proved to several large and representative assemblies 
of miners that the war was unnecessary and unjust. If the change in 
public opinion is widespread and permanent something might yet 
be done for the peace and civilisation of South Africa, though the 
set-back of many years to the progress and prosperity of the country 
and the enormous and increasing burden to ourselves are irreparable. 


F. S. Marvin. 


SCIENCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—II. 


ASTRONOMY. 
Passtna on to Astronomy, let us first consider what the general 
character of the science was during the eighteenth century. Newton 
had proved the universality of the Law of Gravitation and in go 
doing founded Celestial Mechanics; but finding himself unable to 
explain all the problems which presented themselves, especially the 
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known perturbations of the planets, due to their mutual attraction, he 
thought the solar system was an unstable one, its apparent stability 
being due to the periodical interposition of a Divine Providence for 
the purpose of rectifying these irregularities. So that in Newton’s 
view the solar system was a kind of erratic clock, which needed 
regulating from time to time. To prove the absolute sufficiency of the 
law of gravitation to account for al/ the movements of the members of 
our system was the task which fell to Newton’s successors, Lagrange 
and Laplace. The stability of our system as far as its own con- 
stituents were concerned was thus fully established ; and Laplace, who 
has been called ‘‘ the Newton of France,”’ may be said to have closed 
this chapter of astronomy by the publication (1799-1825) of his 
monumental work, the ‘‘ Mécanique Céleste,” in which he summed up 
the work of Newton and the eighteenth century mathematicians in 
Celestial Mechanics. We have now to consider work of a very 
different kind in which the physical rather than the mathematical 
aspect of the science becomes prominent, and the solar system assumes 
a very subordinate position. The great pioneer in Sidereal Astronomy 
was William Herschel, whose work produced so profound an im- 
pression upon his own generation that he is described by his epitaph 
as having ‘‘ burst the barriers of Heaven.” We owe to him the 
discovery in 1781 of the planet Uranus, thus adding a seventh to the 
six planets of the ancient world. In his hands the reflecting telescope 
of Newton became a most powerful instrument of research, and the 
high magnifying powers which he employed enabled him to penetrate 
to a far greater distance than anyone had previously done. Before 
Herschel’s time the stars had been chiefly used as reference points 
for the purpose of making measurements of the relative motions of 
the members of our system, and very little was known about them. 
It was, however, certain that they were placed at vast distances from 
the earth, and they were known to possess movements of their own, 
which might be real or apparent, quite apart from their apparent 
movement due to the earth’s motion. Herschel accounted for part of 
the movements of the stars by supposing the whole solar system to be 
itself in mution towards a point in the constellation of Hercules, a 
supposition which has been confirmed by later workers. Our system 
therefore possesses only relative, not absolute stability; although of 
course for all practical purposes we may still look upon its stability 
as absolute. Many of the dim patches of light called nebulae, of which 
but few are visible to unaided vision, were resolved by Herschel into 
star-clusters, and for many years he held Kant’s view that the 
nebulae were great ‘island universes” similar to the Milky Way. 
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Later on he saw reason to modify this view in favour of the idea that 
the unresolved nebulae were composed of a “shining fluid,” the 
raw material out of which the stars were made by a process of con- 
densation. This view has been fully confirmed by the spectroscopic 
discovery (1864) of the gaseous composition of these objects. And 
Herschel showed that the structure of the heavens was far more 
complex than had been supposed, also that constant change was 
going on, old systems decaying and new ones being in course of 
formation. The attention of this great observer had been directed at 
an early date to double stars, 7.2., stars which when viewed through 
a powerful telescope appear double. The double effect is often due 
simply to two stars being merely in the same line of sight, although 
the real distance between them may be immense ; but by comparing 
his star-charts after a long interval of years, Herschel found in 1802 
that some of his double stars had shifted their distance from each 
other, as viewed in his telescope. He drew the natural inference 
subsequently confirmed, that there must be cases of true ‘‘ binary” 
systems, the stars revolving round their common centre of gravity. 
In this way it was shown that our solar system is not unique, but is 
merely a type of an immensely numerous class, our sun being 
analagous to the so-called fixed stars. 

Herschel had been led to study double stars in the hope of solving 
the important problem of the distance of the stars from our system. 
The fact that the predictions of astronomers as regarded eclipses, ete., 
were exactly fulfilled proved that other systems exercised no appreci- 
able influence upon our own, since these predictions presupposed the 
independency of the solar system. But it was very important that 
some precise ideas should be obtained as to the distance of other 
systems. The fact that no optical shifting of the stars due to the 
revolution of the earth in its orbit had, ever been observed was even 
brough¢ forward at one time in disproof of the Copernican Theory ; the 
true explanation being of course that the distances of the stars from 
the earth were so great in comparison with the diameter of the 
earth’s orbit as to render any such shifting invisible under ordinary 
circumstances. To get over this difficulty, which had baffled Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, Bradley, and many others, the first step was to obtain 
better measuring instruments. The invention of the achromatic object- 
glass supplied the necessary means for solving the problem, and in 
1838 the annual parallax of a star, 7.¢., the angle which the radius of 
the earth’s orbit would subtend at that star, was for the first time 
found. In this way it has been shown that our nearest neighbour in 
space is distant about twenty billions of miles, so that when we look 
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at that star we see it as it was about three and a half years ago. The 
independence of our own system has therefore been now amply 
demonstrated, a point of great philosophical importance, since it 
follows that a detailed knowledge of other systems is of no practical 
importance whatever to us; such knowledge indeed can only be looked 
upon as satisfying a kind of learned but sterile curiosity. 

The knowledge of the solar system has been greatly advanced 
during the century. At the commencement of the period we were 
acquainted with only the sun surrounded by seven planets with their 
fourteen satellites, and one comet—that of Halley. We now know of 
eight giant planets with twenty-one satellites; a ring of about four 
hundred minor planets or asteriods situated between Mars and Jupiter; 
numerous short period comets, ¢.¢., comets whose periods of revolution 
round the sun occupy only a few years as compared to the seventy-six 
years of Halley’s comet; and the whole space of the solar system is 
believed to swarm with Meteoric bodies, which when they meet with 
the earth’s atmosphere give rise by their combustion to the brilliant 
phenomenon of shooting stars, and occasionally when of large size 
furnish interesting objects for our museums. 

The discovery of the eighth planet, Neptune, was made as the 
result of perhaps the most remarkable prediction ever made in the 
history of science. MHerschel’s planet Uranus had, owing to slight 
irregularities in its movements, given rise to the suspicion that a 
disturbing planet existed outside its own orbit. Two quite in- 
dependent calculations of the dimensions of the orbit and the mass of 
this body were made by the mathematicians Adams and Leverrier, 
and its position in the heavens was indicated by them. In 1846, in 
response to Leverrier’s request that he would search the sky in a 
certain quarter, a German astronomer discovered the new planet, 
close to the very spot which had been thus suggested by purely 
theoretical considerations. The great importance of this discovery 
lay in the fact that the Newtonian Law of Gravitation was by this 
prediction subjected to what was probably the most severe test that 
could possibly have been applied to it, and the complete success 
of the prediction was an absolute proof of the validity of Newton’s 
Theory. 

The astronomical work of the latter half of the century was 
mainly devoted to what is known as “physical astronomy,” 7.., 
the study not merely of the geometrical motions and the mechanical 
problems arising out of those movements, but also of the nature 
of the moving bodies regarded as material masses. And the great 
characteristic of modern astronomy is its application of physics to 
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celestial phenomena. In Newtonian Astronomy the only physical 
connecting link between the members of our system was that of 
Gravitation, and for a long time it was naturally thought impossible 
to obtain any other knowledge of the physical and chemical condition 
of the stars. This field of research may be said to have been opened 
by the discovery in 1852 of a close connection between terrestrial 
magnetism and the sun-spots, although the precise nature of the 
connection still remains obscure. Then came in 1859 the epoch- 
making application of Spectrum Analysis to Astronomy by Kirchhoff, 
the result of which was to prove the existence in the sun and other 
stars of elements identical with those which we find in our atmosphere 
or in the earth’s crust. 

Comte has been often adversely criticised for stating that we 
could never obtain any knowledge of the chemical composition, etc., 
of the stars; but such criticism is largely based upon a misconception 
of his meaning. His contention was simply that the only sense 
through which we could take cognisance of celestial phenomena was 
that of sight, and hence he naturally concluded that our knowledge of 
such phenomena would never extend beyond their geometrical and 
mechanical aspects, never suspecting that the prism could be called 
in as a chemical auxiliary to our vision. His main argument was, 
therefore, perfectly sound, and the view he took was quite a natural 
one at the period at which he wrote, although, no doubt, rather 
incautious. The chemical analysis of the various meteorites which 
have from time to time fallen to the earth has supplied ample 
confirmatory proof of the spectroscopic evidence as to the presence of 
the terrestrial elements throughout that tiny corner of the universe 
which is open to our examination. And the spectroscope has also 
shown us that the stars differ very widely in temperature, a fact 
which the Nebular Hypothesis would lead us to expect. 

The application of photography to astronomy has proved of the 
greatest importance to the science, for it has substituted an extremely 
rapid method for the old laborious one of charting by hand; and its 
records being permanent ones, and not open to personal errors, supply 
an infallible picture of the present state of the heavens for the use of 
future generations. 

In astronomy, as in every other science, theories of evolution have 
been met) prominent during the century, and various modifications of 
Laplace's nebular hypothesis have been put forward to meet the 
difficulties which have arisen since Laplace wrote. In its broad 
outline the nebular hypothesis is still the best explanation ever given 
of the facts of our system, and it has been considerably strengthened 
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by spectroscopic evidence. We may now safely assume that the 
members of our system had a common origin, although the exact 
mode in which the planetary evolution took place will probably 
always remain more or less obscure. 

The study of this science raises the very important philosophical 
question of the possibility of an objective synthesis, for it is often 
said that the goal of science is a complete interpretation of the 
universe. It is true we are also told that the goal is an ideal one, 
never to be actually attained. Now, an ideal is an excellent thing, 
but to be of any value it must be based upon the real, and there 
should be a reasonable amount of proportion between the real and 
the ideal. Is that so in the case before us? Can there be any pro- 
portion whatever between the finite and the infinite—between the 
relative and the absolute—for that is what it comes to? Ocmte saw 
this fallacy more plainly, I think, than anyone else ever did; he saw 
that the true goal of science is not the explanation of the universe, 
but the explanation of man’s relation to the universe—a very 
different thing—and hence the wise distinction drawn by him between 
Solar and Stellar astronomy, between the knowledge of our own 
system on the one hand and a knowledge of the universe on the other. 
The most important result which flows from the century’s work in 
sidereal astronomy is to my mind the scientific demonstration afforded 
by it that we can never know the universe: our improved methods and 
instruments have in fact only served to show us the utter hopelessness 
of the problem. Even if the conditions of the problem were less hope- 
less than they really are, our scientific knowledge would never give 
us absolute satisfaction, since we are for ever debarred from an 
absolute comprehension of the objective nature of our environment, 
human knowledge being always purely subjective in character. The 
view which I have criticised is not only bad philosophy, it is also bad 
science, because the real motive power in human nature is feeling, not 
thought, the social and not the cosmical standpoint is therefore both 
logically and scientifically supreme. 

While an objective unity is thus quite unattainable, a subjective 
synthesis with Man as the central point is well within our grasp, 
and it is the immortal glory of Auguste Comte to have shown us that 
the highest and noblest function of science is to provide the materials 


for such a synthesis. 
H. Gorpon Jones. 
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SONNET 
On Milton's Cottage at Chalfont-St.-Gules, where, according to a tradition, 
he finished “ Paradise Lost” and began “‘ Paradise Regained.” 


Stranger, deem not this cottage mean and sraall ; 
Grandeur is not of Space, but of the Mind ; 
All human destiny was once confined 
Within the compass of this lowly wall. 
Here rang the blast of the archangel’s call ; 
Here was God’s throne; here God himself designed 
‘This pleasing anxious being” for Mankind,— 
The Tempter and the tempted and the Fall. 


Here were displayed the hosts of Heaven and Hell, 
The tortures of the damned, the seraph’s praise, 
God’s glory, Satan’s effort, and the swell 
Of that wild sea of Fate, on which the ways 
Are hid,—for Man to struggle, ill or well, 
In his frail skiff through earnest dangerous days. 
CuarLEs GaskeLL Hicernson. 


POAS Rene Galen Per Se 


Tur Parliamentary ‘‘ Return” of buildings burnt in South Africa 
between June, 1900, and January, 1901, is a revelation of the criminal 
folly of the war of which our Government is so proud. It is plain 
that the laying waste of the republics was a deliberate policy of 
revenge, not acts done in the necessity of fighting, but in order to 
terrorise into submission men fighting for their independence. Know- 
ing what we do of the nature of the country, and of the conditions of 
this contest, we see how shallow are the pretexts on which these 
outrages have been justified—‘‘house close to where a bridge had 
been destroyed;” ‘‘owner a field cornet;” “supplying food;” 
“father and son on commando;” ‘telegraph cut; ‘on comm 
mando;” ‘laying waste country’? (whole columns ‘of this head- 
ing); ‘‘husband on commando;” “ harbouring Boers;” ‘no reason 
known.” This is in direct contravention of the laws of aviligdl war 
% % % * 
It will be observed that this official list of 634 farms and buildings 
including towns such as Bothaville and Ventersburg, is the navoatle 
six months only, and is spread over a wide area iaebott republics 
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How many there have been before June, 1900, and since January, 
1901, ‘‘deponent sayeth not,” and what is the evidence we know not. 
It will be seen that the bulk of it took place whilst Lord Roberts was 
in Africa, and is of the same kind as the policy of terrorism and of 
vengeance which he had pursued in Afghanistan and Lord Kitchener 
had used in the Soudan. The folly of this policy when applied to 
men like the heroic defenders of Boer nationality is even greater than 
its atrocity. Not content with imitating the barbarism of Louis XIV 
in the Palatinate and exposing our country to the just execration of 
the civilised world, our rulers adopt a policy which must make perma- 
nent peace impossible im the future. FREDERIC Harrison. 


Attacks on the liberty of the Press and Government prosecutions 
of newspapers become especially odious when they are directed only 
against political opponents, and when the same offence—even the 
publication of the same libel—is condoned in a political friend. But 
there have been few cases in which unfair partiality has been carried 
so far as in the recent prosecutions at Cape Town, and more especially 
in the case of Mr. Cartwright, the editor of the South African News. 
The Judge who tried the case declared that the libel imputed to Lord 
Kitchener ‘‘ the blackest treachery.” Now in the first place several 
newspapers of good standing in this country urged this very course of 
conduct on Lord Kitchener, urged him in fact to be guilty of the 
blackest treachery. Secondly, the substance of the libel appeared here in 
the Freeman’s Journal, the Times, and the New Age. Thirdly, it remained 
uncontradicted till after its appearance in the South African News. 
Fourthly, it was reprinted, at all events so far as the substance is 
concerned, in a Port Elizabeth paper, the Cape Telegraph, a supporter 
of the Government. Fifthly, the Zimes and the Cape Telegraph 
circulate freely all over the Oolony, even in the most disturbed 
portion, while the South African News is excluded from all the 
dist:icts where martial law has been proclaimed, and therefore only 
circulates in Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Hast London and the Native 
Territories. Sixthly, none of these other papers have been prosecuted, 
while Mr. Cartwright has been sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment. 

Tt will thus be seen that partiality and injustice mark the prose- 
cution throughout. The most influential and the most dangerous 
papers are left untouched, while the opponent of the Government is 
chosen for punishment. The injustice, however, has taken place in a 
self-governing Colony, and therefore Mr. Chamberlain reprobates any 
interference. If a British subject suffers injustice in a foreign 
country, our authorities are ready to consider his case, and to support 
him with friendly remonstrances—nay, even, as we have too good 
cause to know, by force of arms and a vast expenditure of blood and 
treasure. But in a free, self-governing colony he may suffer any 
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injustice and the Home authorities will not even take his case into 
S. H. Swinry. 


consideration. 
Dr. Ingram has just brought out another Positivist hook called 
“< Passages from Selected Letters of Auguste Comte.” He does not 


draw at all from the letters to Valat and John Stuart Mill, but makes 
a very judicious and interesting collection from other sources, especi- 
ally from letters to Dr. Congreve and Dr. Audiffrent. He tells us 
that the executors in Paris are now preparing a complete edition of 
all the letters except those to Valat and Mill, and his selection will 
certainly increase public interest in the complete edition. Some of the 
letters to Dr. Audiffrent are now published for the first time, and 
they are not the least interesting in the volume. Everyone who reads 
the book will be struck by the appositeness of many of the quotations 
to current questions. Comte found at the time of the Crimea, as now, 
that English journalists were the most bellicose element in the 
population of the West. 
* % * % 

Mr. Charles Booth continues his campaign in favour of universal 
Old Age Pensions. He has lately introduced a modification in his 
scheme by which Pensions might be begun at an earlier age, on 
condition of a smaller amount being accepted. I think he calculates 
that half-a-crown a week from sixty onwards and five shillings from 
sixty-five. would be equivalent to the seven shillings from seventy 
which is the basis of the scheme. He made a very effective point at 
a meeting in Oxford the other day when he showed that the extra 
eleven millions which are being raised by taxation this year would 
exactly pay for a universal pension of seven shillings a week for all 
old people over seventy. Therefore, he argues, when the war is over 
let us keep the taxation for pensions. But when are they likely 
to begin? F. S. Marvin. 
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ESSENTIALS OF POSITIVISM. 


I sevieve that the slow growth of the Positivist body in England is 
partly owing to the lack of a brief and simple statement of its 
leading principles. How often have I been asked by persons who 
had been attracted by something they had heard of our teaching or 
seen of our work, what beliefs entitled a man to consider himself a 
Positivist. I have been obliged to refer such inquirers to Comte’s 
‘General View” or his ‘‘ Catechism,” both of them works less easy 
of comprehension than they seemed to their author, needing much 
oral explanation to the uneducated and careful meditation even from 
readers not unacquainted with philosophy and history. Those who 
have not received such an education are likely to be discouraged at 
the outset by the unfamiliar strain of thought and argument unless 
they have more than ordinary perseverance and thirst for knowledge. 

One reason why Comte’s disciples have not been in a hurry to 
draw up a manual of his doctrines is that the Master himself 
emphatically deprecated any such attempt to popularise them. Not 
only did he hold strenuous study to be due to the subject, but he 
habitually overestimated the intellectual powers and capacity for 
abstract thought belonging to average men and women. His pro- 
gramme for their studies during adolescence is such as few young 
people would be able to carry out in the time allotted to it, even if 
better social arrangements placed that time at their disposal. They 
have, and long will have, to be contented with a course of instruction 
less wide and less thorough than that which to Comte seemed quite 
practicable. And so in the treatises which he intended to be popular 
and supposed to present no difficulties to a serious student, though 
the practical precepts and judgments are clear enough and very 
interesting, the more abstract portions often presume a degree of 
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culture in the reader which unfortunately is by ne means common, 
In this, as in some other respects, half a century’s experience has 
shown that Comte was too sanguine, and if his adherents are to 
become a more numerous and influential body his dislike of manuals 
must be disregarded. 

Another reason which, no doubt, has deterred two generations of 
Positivists from attempting this task, has been the want of agreement 
as to which of Comte’s doctrines are most essential. For the general 
public, especially for workmen, it is evident that a selection must be 
made. Moreover, the creed to which intelligent assent is necessary 
before a man is entitled to consider himself a Positivist will vary in 
completeness according as he has received much training, or little, 
or none at all in philosophy and history. If his education has 
embraced instruction in these subjects, he will have to compare the 
doctrines he has been taught with those of Comte, which therefore 
must be studied with corresponding care. But if he has had no such 
training he will have nothing in these respects to unlearn. He can, 
and often does, reject the theological beliefs in which he was brought 
up, not because he has studied the polemic relating to them, but 
because they insensibly dissolve in the atmosphere of modern thought 
by which he is surrounded—a perfectly normal process. How much 
ought such a man to know of the Positivist system before he pro- 
fesses himself a convert to it, and—what is of more importance— 
determines to regulate his conduct by it in private, domestic and 
public life ? 

Now this is a very momentous question both for the neophyte and 
for the religious community he seeks to join, and I think it is high 
time we tried to arrive at some agreement upon it. I do not know 
how we are to do so except by statement and comparison of opinions. 
I venture, therefore, to put forward, as the result of very long and 
serious thought, a few propositions, the acceptance of which, after 
due reflection, may, I think, warrant a man who has received no philo- 
sophical and little historical teaching in considering himself a Positivist. 


1, Humanity as a whole is a living and growing organism 
though consisting of separate organs, viz., men and women 
who serve it. 

2. Its progress has been marked by the different religions, which 
have existed from the earliest times till now. 

3, All these have been good and useful in their time, but have 


necessarily been superseded as man’s knowledge grew and 
new needs arose, 
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The last—Christianity—though in some respects inferior to 
some older religions, was upon the whole much superior 
to them, not in the credibility of its assumptions, but in its 
personal and social usefulness. 


. The growth of Positive knowledge (or Science) has now so 


discredited Christian doctrines that their time has come to 
disappear. : 


. No religion can have in future any weight, or therefore any 


utility, except in so far as it is based on Science. 

There is no evidence whatever of the existence of a God, or of 
the immortality of what Christians call the ‘soul.’ There- 
fore we neither affirm nor deny these doctrines. We simply 
put them aside as no foundation for religion. 


. The greatest and most beneficent Being we know (though 


neither omnipotent nor perfect) is Humanity, that is to say, 
the Being made up of all those who in the Past, the Present, 
and the Future have contributed, are contributing, and will 
contribute to the perfecting of the Great Being to which they 
belong. 


. To this Being we desire to offer our Love, Service, and Venera- 


tion. It is not God, but it takes the place of God. LEvery- 
one can serve it by acting on the maxim, ‘‘ Live for others.” 

In the service of Humanity we find all that was useful in the 
service of God. 

‘The rules of morality generally received are supposed to have 
been revealed and dictated by God. They were really 
arrived at by the reflection of wise and good men in all 
ages, who no doubt sincerely thought themselves to be 
inspired by Gods. 


. We accept these rules as the gift not of God but of Humanity, 


and we expect that a still further perfecting of them will 
continually go on. 

The most immediate and pressing need of our time is the 
growth of a universal religious society founded upon the 
principles above-mentioned, in which men and women of all 
nations, while remaining patriotic citizens of countries 
politically separate and independent, shall be united intel. 
lectually and morally as the peoples of the West were by 
the Medieval Church. Such a society would be a powerful 
agency for good, even though its adherents might be only a 
very small part of the population. 
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I dare say that some of my co-religionists will be dissatisfied 
because this or that dictum of Comte’s does not find a place in this. 
short confession of faith. Why, it will be objected, is there no 
mention of the Laws of the Three Stages and the Filiation of the 
Sciences, of the Subjective Synthesis, of Subjective Immortality, of 
Worship, of the seven connotations of the word Positive, and of 
many other distinctive doctrines? What sort of Positivist is he who 
has not mastered them ? 

I would reply, first, that the Positivist spirit may exist spon- 
taneously and bear fruit before these doctrines have been systematically 
studied, Positivism being not merely a belief but a certain habit of 
mind; and, secondly, that almost all of them are more or less 
difficult of comprehension to one who has never been accustomed to 
consider such questions, and to whom the very language employed in 
stating them is strange. With some of them he will gradually 
become familiar ; for Positivism is an education, and he will find that 
mere converse with his co-religionists does much to sharpen and 
inform the mind. The man who accepts the thirteen propositions 
above-mentioned is on his way to accept the rest. 

The time will come when the doctrines of the Positive Philosophy 
will, by the large majority of its adherents, be taken on trust, just 
as those of Positive Science are by everyone now. As Comte said, 
though they will always be demonstrable they will rarely be demon- 
strated. The insufficiently instructed man will be satisfied with 
knowing that they are accepted by those who are competent to 
examine them. This is why Positivism may properly be called a 
faith. The most instructed professors of theological faiths appealed 
in the last resort to revelation or to a transcendental faculty which 
they claimed to possess for discerning truth. The Positive philosopher 
makes no such lofty pretensions. His doctrines are based on nothing 
ery oy SER AD Co ra 

questioned. But it does not follow 
that he will or can demonstrate their truth to those who are not 
i anontng, ay surg eaten oiftiiciie a ee 
to the first aren in the street that ‘ Ih ie a Ree ae 
eos an eclipse will occur at a certain 
I put forward these thirteen propositions tentatively, and with a. 
view of eliciting the opinions of others. I believe that man wh 
though largely in sympathy with us, now stand outside aliens 


because they do not know what is regarded as essential, woul 
accept them. } 


our body 
d heartily 
E. 8S. Brzsty, 
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Tux renewed activity of the revolutionary party in Russia has again 
drawn attention to the great contrast presented by that country as 
viewed from without and from within. To the eye that seeks the 
surface only, it is an example of a State formidable by its numbers 
and well knit together in spite of its immensity, vieing with England 
as a colonising nation, at once our rival in the East and one of the 
great military powers of the continent of Europe. But beneath the 
surface how strong are the forces of disintegration, how deep-seated 
the discontent, how great the gulf between the aspirations of the 
choicer spirits and the realities of the existing order! At first sight 
Russian civilisation is a series of contradictions, leading to a series of 
tragedies; but on a closer examination the contradictions resolve 
themselves into the one fact that Russia has obtruded herself into the 
Western world to which, by her historical antecedents, she does not 
belong. The impact of this Eastern force on the West, and the 
reaction of Western ideas on a civilisation not duly prepared for their 
reception, is the root cause of the anomalies and the sufferings that 
have marked the later course of Russia. 

How remote she really is from her European neighbours has long 
been recognised. Karl Marx speaks of her as ‘‘semi-Asiatic.” To 
Comte she was a “disturbing force,” deflecting the true course of 
Western progress. The marked distinction between the nations of 
Southern Europe, the direct heirs of Rome and the firm adherents of 
Catholic order, and the freer wilder nations of Northern Europe, un- 
schooled by Roman discipline, and receiving their share of ancient 
civilisation at second hand, is as nothing in comparison with the more 
fundamental distinction between Hast and West, between the Western 
nations and Russia, which lay outside not only the Roman Empire, but 
the Catholicism and Feudalism of the Medioval world. In one 
respect, indeed, a great movement in Russian history synchronises or 
closely follows a similar movement among the néti»ns of the West. 
Russia, with its vast plains and its great rivers, was evidently destined 
to be the seat of a widely extended nation under a sinzle government. 
The rise of the monarchy may be placed between 1462 and 1584, 
during which time a similar process of monarchical unification was 
going on in Spain, in France, and in the England of the Tudors, but 
although the force of these examples may have had some slight effect 
in Russia, there were other and more potent causes near at hand. The 
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first of these was the fall of Constantinople. Ivan III married a 
daughter of the dethroned Emperor, aad numbers of the exiles took 
refuge in his dominions. From such visitors every nation assimilates 
what is suited to it. Italy received from them the learning of the 
ancients, Russia, with some superficial refinement, their ideas of 
government and their traditions of absolute monarchy. And at the 
same time the example of Novgorod, the Nastern outpost of the: 
Hanseatic League, as well as the growing importance of the trading 
classes, raised in Russia as everywhere a powerful impulse towards 
orderly government. A century later the monarchy thus formed 
entered the Western system under the guidance of Peter the Great + 
and from that time onwards the false position thus created has been a 
fruitful source of difficulties for the Russian people. 

Two great tragedies have resulted. The first is that of the 
Western fringe. All the forces of modern Russia, her power, her 
patriotism, her pride in the past and her hopes for the future have: 
united to crush the subject peoples of Poland and Finland—peoples: 
higher in civilisation and more closely in touch with the progress of 
the West. The second arises from the Eastern confusion of the 
Temporal and Spiritual Powers. For centuries Russians have been. 
found to protest against the religious authority of the State; but that 
authority has been too strong and too much in harmony with the 
surrounding civilisation to be shaken. A long line of persecutors, of 
whom Pobedonotsoff is the latest, have overcome but not suppressed 
a succession of free religionists and of modern revolutionists, who 
have passed their lives under a semi-Asiatic despotism, haunted by 
the desire of Western freedom. In the Jews the two tragedies are 
combined. To the patriotic Russian the Jew has no part in Holy 
Russia. He is, in the words of Marx, only ‘‘inserted in the pores of 
Russian Society.” He is at once alien to her national religion and 
her national ideals. He can only appeal to his fellow-countrymen on 
the general grounds of human sympathy ; and happily, in Russia, as. 
elsewhere, there are many whose ears are always open to that appeal. 

Below the educated lie the great mass of the people, no longer 
serfs, but materially no better off than they were in the days of 
Serfdom. To bring these into the revolutionary movement has always. 
been recognised as a necessary condition of its success, but it is still 
far from accomplishment. It is in the state of the people that the 
backwardness of Russia is most clearly seen. There the village com- 
munity, once common in England, still exists, paying the village 
taxes, redistributing the village land, and having a claim even on 
emigrant mombers. Still more extraordinary is the power to impro- 
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vise artels, or associations. Le Play’s spirited account of the 
emigrants from the Oka who, before the advent of railways, made 
their way to St. Petersburg every year is a good example. The 
company formed an artel with a common purse out of which the 
expenses of the journey were paid. Arrived in the town, the emigrants 
joined an artel of workmen, which made a collective bargain with the 
masters and provided a common table at which the workmen boarded. 
But this is only one instance out of many. Even in the prisons, the 
prisoners form an artel against which the authorities are powerless. 

This power of reproducing from scattered elements forms of social 
union is evidently somewhat analogous to the reproduction of limbs, 
impossible amongst the more highly organised animals. Altogether 
Russia is nearer to the lower races, and so the effect of her conquests 
in Asia has not been so disastrous to the natives as has been contact 
with the people of the United States to the North American Indians. 
The distance has not been so great. And if the Russians have been 
rougher and more cruel ia dealing with their Asiatic subjects than the 
English have, they have been less eager suddenly to impose a high 
and alien morality, less missionary and less anxious to exploit for 
financial purposes. Nor has Russia so vast a reserve of educated 
men of the middle classes to draw upon to govern subject peoples. 
If Russia should ever become the conqueror of China, the vast popu- 
lation of that country would of necessity have to be chiefly ruled by 
men of their own race. 

In one other point Russia shows traces of her aloofness from the 
West, and by it she may yet bring a great contribution to human 
progress. Oomte has been much blamed for speaking of the 
Southern nations of Europe as having escaped Protestantism. What 
he meant was that the Protestant movement, though necessary to 
human evolution, had, like every other partial movement, its own 
characteristic vices and weaknesses. It was an advantage that some 
nations of the West should have remained free from these. In the 
same way Russia has escaped practically the whole individualistic 
movement, necessary for the freedom of the West, but the nurse of 
a self-regarding isolation. All competent observers agree with Le 
Play that real social equality and the recognition of human brother- 
hood is better developed in Russian manners than in those of the 


more civilised and more commercial nations of Western Europe. 
8S. H. Swinvy. 
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MR. SPENCER'S THEORY OF BENEFICENCE. 


Pornts in which Mr. Spencer’s scheme of thought and life coincides 
with that of Auguste Comte are worth noting, since they are both 
numerous and important. Among the warmer supporters of either 
philosopher there is a tendency perhaps to dwell rather upon the 
points of difference; I have at least recognised this tendency in 
myself, and take this opportunity of saying that it should be resisted ; 
or at least that cordial recognition should be offered of all those 
instances in which Mr. Spencer has either adopted Comte’s solution, 
or has developed in explicit form thoughts of which Comte had only 
produced the germ; or, finally, in which he has handled successfully 
problems which Comte had not touched. The points of divergence 
are also numerous and of great importance; and they must be 
discussed frankly and loyally, in a spirit of which the history of 
science is not without examples, though these are not too numerous. 
It would be discreditable to human nature if the bitterness and want 
of candour which accompanied the mathematical revolution conducted 
by Newton and Leibnitz were imported into the far greater scientific 
revolution which is now taking place in the world, the transference of 
our conceptions as to the principles of right and wrong from a theo- 
logical to a human basis. 

Certain salient resemblances between the syntheses of Spencer and 
of Comte cannot escape the most superficial reader of the prospectus 
circulated by Mr. Spencer previous to the publication of his work, 
and prefixed to his volume on ‘First Principles.” Both begin by 
defining the limits of our knowledge; by distinguishing what is 
scientific from what is transcendental. The arrangement of scientific 
material is to a large extent identical in both. Both proceed from the 
outer world to Man, from the Macrocosm to the Microcosm. If 
Physics and Chemistry are not formally discussed in Mr. Spencer’s 
synthesis as in that of Comte, yet a place is left for them, and a 
precisely corresponding place. Both proceed from inorganic nature 
to organic. After Biology Mr. Spencer interpolates the science of 
Psychology. But the higher Biology of Comte to a large extent 
covers the same ground. In both cases the synthesis ends with 
Sociology and Ethics. Finally—and this is the point to which special 
attention should be called—both philosophers agree in regarding this 
final part of their work as the most important; as that for the sake of 
which all the rest was written. ‘This last part of the work it is,” 
says Mr. Spencer, ‘‘to which I regard all the preceding parts as sub- 
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sidiary”’ [Preface to ‘‘ Data of Ethics”]. ‘‘ Written as far back as 
1842, my first essay, consisting of letters on ‘The Proper Sphere of 
‘Government,’ vaguely indicated what I conceived to be certain general 
principles of right and wrong in political conduct; and from that time 
‘onwards, my ultimate purpose, lying behind all proximate purposes, 
has been that of finding for the principles of right and wrong in 
-conduct at large, a scientific basis.” The student of Comte’s early 
works (written from 1518 to 1826, and republished in 1854 as an 
appendix to the fourth volume of the Politique Posttive) will note 
that this was precisely the purpose with which Auguste Comte began 
his career as a thinker; the purpose to which the ‘System of Positive 
Philosophy” (published in successive volumes between 1831 and 
1842) was subsidiary. 

Thus it would appear that Auguste Comte’s attempt to construct 
@ scientific synthesis as a basis for the conduct of human life, pre- 
-ceded that of Mr. Spencer by more than twenty years. That there 
-are wide differences between the two constructions need not be said ; 
nor is it the intention of this paper to dilate upon them. As every 
one knows, the principle which guides Mr. Spencer throughout his 
long elaboration is that of Evolution. Alike in the formation of a 
‘solar system from uniform nebulous matter diffused through space ; 
in the development of the higher forms of life from primitive proto- 
plasm, in the growth of a complicated civilisation from rudimentary 
savage customs, he endeavours to trace the evolution of the complicated 
from the simple, and to show that with greater complexity there goes 
‘more perfect interdependence and more complete unity. Fully to 
discuss the points of agreement and the points of divergence between 
~Comtean progress and Spencerian evolution would of course demand 
a treatise. A considerable part of such a treatise would have to be 
-devoted to the question whether a canon is provided by the Evolu- 
tionist for deciding in each case where the process of evolution ends, 
and where that of dissolution begins; and to the further and more 
‘vital question how far human effort may be efficacious in modifying 
-either process. But though these large questions cannot be dealt 
with here, it seems worth while to note that in the two final portions, 
Parts V. and VI. of Mr. Spencer’s ethical treatise— Negative 
Beneficence and Positive Beneficence—the author appears himself to 
have some doubts as to how far the theory of Evolution is any longer 
-of practical service as a guide. Mr. Spencer says, in the preface to 
Vol. II. of his ethical treatise, ‘that these new parts are less definite 
in their conclusions than he had hoped to make them.” After 
-explaining that in Part IV, which deals with Justice, the conclusions 
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are in large degree definite, and that in dealing with ‘right relations. 
between individuals, irrespective of their natures or circumstances, 
there enters the ruling conception of equity or equalness—there is- 
introduced the idea of measure””—and that “the conclusions reached 
acquire a certain quantitative character which partially assimilates. 
them to those of exact science,” he goes on to speak of the remaining: 
divisions — Negative and Positive Beneficence. Here, says Mr.. 
Spencer, 
‘we enter a region in which the complexities of private conduct are 
involved with the complexities of relations to the no less complex conduct 
of those around; presenting problems for the solution of which we have 
nothing in the nature of measure to guide us, and must commonly be led 
by empirical judgments.” 

Mr. Spencer still thinks that the Doctrine of Evolution helps us 
“in general ways though not in special ways.” Especially in this, 
that 


“for certain modes of conduct which at present are supposed to have no- 
sanction if they have not a supernatural sanction, it yields us a natural 
sanction—shows us that such modes of conduct fall within the lines of an 
evolving Humanity—are conducive to a higher life, and are for this reason 


obligatory.” 

It is time, however, to describe Mr. Spencer’s theory of Beneficence- 
more in detail. Beneficence is in his view the second of the two great 
divisions of altruistic conduct; the first and more important division 
being Justice. Justice ‘implies a sympathetic recognition of others’ 
claims to free activity, and the products of free activity ;”? Beneficence 
“implies a sympathetic recognition of others’ claims to receive aid 
in the attainment of these products and in the more effectual carrying 
on of their lives” [‘ Ethics,” § 389]. Mr. Spencer points out with 
irrefragable force, though sometimes in too sweeping and unqualified 
a way, the importance of keeping these two spheres of action distinct, 
and the modern danger of confounding them :— 


__‘‘On the one side the many, eagerly expecting good, and on the other 
side the few, anxious to do good to them, agree in practically disregarding 
the line of demarcation between things which are to be claimed as rights, 
and things which are to be accepted as benefactions; and while the division 
between the two is being obliterated, there is ceasing to be any separation 
made between means appropriate to the one and means appropriate to the 
other. Hot-headed philanthropy impatient of criticism is, by helter- 
skelter legislation, destroying normal connexions between conduct and 


consequence” [ Jd. }. 

' The first broad distinction to be made between the sphere of 
Justice and that of beneficence is that the enforcement of the first is a 
public function, that of the second a private function. State- 
beneficence—beneficence enforced by the rate-collector and the police-- 
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man—entails evils of all kinds which most thoughtful people recognise.. 
No one has pointed them out with greater clearness than Mr. Spencer, 
though, as most thoughtful people also think, with a good deal of 
exaggeration in practical details. State-managed charity, he says, 
discourages the energies alike of the charitable and of the needy; it 
tends to deterioration of the community by giving the worthy and the 
unworthy the same chance of perpetuating their stock; by leading 
men to regard their government as responsible for every kind of 
misery it promotes political discontent and disorder. Finally it has 
not the moralising effect of true beneficence, blessing him that gives 
and him that takes. 

We are reminded in this part of Mr. Spencer’s work of the 
distinction which is so fundamental a principle of Comte’s social 
philosophy, the distinction between the sphere of the temporal and of 
the spiritual power; between the pressure of public opinion, acting on 
each individual will, and the pressures of legal obligation enforced by 
the magistrate. To draw a definite and permanent line between these 
two spheres in the practice of life is not possible. When the 
spiritual power, the power of opinion, is at a low ebb, it becomes 
often needful for the temporal power to supply its place, and to do 
the work in a clumsy, insufficient, and often mischievous way. Many 
people besides Mr. Spencer have pointed out that the relief of suffer- 
ing should, in principle, be effected by private rather than by public 
agencies. But, in practice, to dispense entirely with the latter has as 
yet been found impossible. Mr. Spencer himself, who is for reducing 
State action within the narrowest possible limits, admits a justification 
of the English Poor Law on the historical ground of the ‘‘ entire 
usurpation of the land by the landlord, and entire expropriation of 
the labourer.’’ And he goes on to remark (§ 4538) :— 

‘“‘Not improbably the relative stability of English institutions during 
later times has been indirectly due to absence of that disaffection which 
results where the classes having no property are wholly at the mercy of the 
classes who have property.” 

A like relativity seems called for in dealing with State Education; 
though the evil results which are likely to follow from the usurpation of 
spiritual functions by the temporal authority are in this case even more 
dangerous and more subtle. It would be hard to say whether Comte 
or Mr. Spencer has insisted on them with greater emphasis. Never- 
theless most people remain of opinion that, in the present state of 
social evolution, the State must intervene in primary education and in 
technical education; were it only as a matter of police in the one 
case, and of mercantile self-preservation in the other. The teaching 
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of Comte in this |matter is more relative, and therefore more real, 
than that of Mr. Spencer. 

Beneficence in Mr. Spencer’s treatise is dealt with under two 
heads, Negative and Positive; occupying respectively Part V and Part 
VI of the work. By the first is meant ‘‘ that species of beneficent 
conduct which is characterised by passivity in deed or word at times 
when egoistic advantage or pleasure might be gained by action.” 
Under the second are dealt with ‘‘all actions which imply sacrifice of 
something actually or potentially possessed that another or others 
may be benefited.” Abstinence for the sake of others from the use 
of advantages which fortune or nature may have put within our 
power comes in the first class. Charity in the common use of the 
word, or, again, endeavours to reform laws and manners, would come 
under the second head, always provided that such action, or abstinence 
from action, is consistent with justice and conducive to the well-being 
of Humanity. Perhaps the distinction between the two divisions of 
Beneficence is less fundamental than Mr. Spencer thinks. Both 
appear to be included in Madame de Lambert’s description of ethical 
conduct: wn effort sur so’-méme en faveur des autres. This, however, is a 
criticism of no great importance. Let me hasten to recognise the clear 
and forcible illustrations of moral conduct with which the chapters of 
each division are filled. No attempt can be made here to do justice 
to them. Under the head of Social Beneficence Mr. Spencer deals 
with many of the minor moralities of life—such as irrational con- 
ventions, or frivolous expenditure on superfluous and unmeaning decora- 
tion. Readers may smile at the homeliness and apparent triviality 
of some of the examples given, but the smile will be followed by 
agreement that the ‘rationalisation of social observances” is very far 
from being unimportant. On far graver matters—on the treatment 
of weaker races by the stronger, and especially on the question which 
agitates us at the present moment, the aggression of a stronger com- 
munity of the white race on a weaker, it is well to feel that Mr. - 
Spencer and the Positivists are entirely at one. 

Of especial importance is the final chapter of] the treatise, entitled 
“‘Beneficence At Lurge.’”” Much of it reads like a commentary on 
Comte’s well-known maxim, Remedies for social evils cannot be at once 
immediate and radical, We must have before us, says Mr. Spencer, as 
a guiding principle the conception of an “evolved Humanity”; and 
our aim must be to further this evolution. Auguste Comte in even 
clearer and stronger language has said the same. In the details of 
Mr. Spencer’s conception of evolution, in his appreciation of the 
history of Western Europe, there is undoubtedly room for serious 
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difference. But surely there can be none in the following words 
taken from the concluding paragraph : — 

‘‘Hereafter, the highest ambition of the beneficent will be to have a 
share—even though an utterly inappreciable and unknown share—in ‘the 
making of Man.’ Experience occasionally shows that thera may arise 
extreme interest in pursuing entirely unselfish ends; and as time goes on 
there will be more and more of those whose unselfish ends will be the 
further evolution of Humanity.” 

We share the hopes expressed in these noble words, though to 
some of us it may seem that the teaching of Comte shows them in 
clearer outline, and in a less vague and remote future. 


J. H. Bripcss, 


A WORD ON EXPENDITURE. 


I sometimes wonder how many national debts the Government will 
pile up before they have finished with us. The increase in the 
annual charge for armaments since they came into power, irrespective 
of special war charges, is twenty-two and a half millions, or within a 
few hundred thousand of the fixed debt charges. The depreciation in 
Consols and other securities must be equal to the capital amount of 
the debt, and a good deal more. Part of that will come back, no 
doubt, but a large part represents money and credit gone. The 
expenditure on armaments is steadily rolling up, and before another 
five years are gone by we shall have the equivalent of a third debt. 
And it seems not unlikely that by the time the war is over and South 
Africa settled or lost, we shall be within sight of an African charge 
of twenty millions a year. 

What we shall have to set against this fine and exhilarating outlay 
is not clear. So far as South Africa is concerned, Sir David Barbour 
in his Report has removed some cherished illusions. We are to have 
the satisfaction, so it seems, when the settlement comes, of paying a 
good many millions a year in order that the mineowners may be 
relieved from all financial anxiety and not given cause to wish that 
they were being ground again under the heel of Mr. Kruger. It 
may seem to us hard to have to pay for the loyalty of the cosmo- 
politans in times of peace as well as war, and perhaps it is; but at 
least we shall know that there is peace and contentment in the hearts 
of our Outlanders. Better, too, to help to pay the mining dividends 
out of taxes on food than weaken the Imperial tie. Mr. Methuen’s 
little balance-sheet (in his book ‘‘ Peace or War in South Africa’’) 
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is instructive on the question of our new South African assets—or 
liabilities? By the time the gold is all exhausted we shall be lucky 
if £20,000,000 of it has been intercepted for the administrative 
service of the Transvaal. Nobody expects that we shall ever get a 
penny of it in redemption of war charges. We have set out to play 
the game of the gentlemen of Johannesburg, and they are a good 
deal cleverer than we are. 

The increase in army and navy is a bigger thing still. In the 
eighties they cost together a sum that was equal to 17s. per in- 
habitant. This year, without counting war charges, the figure stands 
at just thirty shillings. Where it will stop, or why it should stop, 
except through sheer exhaustion, it is difficult to see. But again, 
where is the return to come from? Assuming—and it is rather a 
large assumption—that the mere expenditure of money is going to 
secure us an approximately powerful army and a fleet sufficient to 
give us for the time being a naval supremacy, will the twenty-two 
and a half millions added on since 1895 make us stronger on land or 
sea, less worried by possible complications and harassed by actual 
ones, and more free to walk our own path and concentrate our energies 
on our own affairs than we were at the beginning of 1895? 

So far as the army is concerned, nobody seems to have any con- 
fidence. Mr. Wyndham’s dictum that it must be somehow enlarged 
and shuffled because we have discovered half-a-dozen good generals 
is the last word we have had on the subject. We know to our cost 
that we may spend indefinite sums without getting the army that we 
want. But we do not yet know what sort of army we ought to want. 
In the meantime the only solid satisfaction we derive is the knowledge 
that we are to have army corps like Germany, France, and other great 
military nations. This feeling of vagueness about the army may be 
partly accountable for the easy way in which we assume that the mere 
building of battleships and cruisers makes us invulnerable on the sea. 
As a matter of fact it does nothing of the sort: even the naval expert 
within our gates must be aware that as against the combined naval 
dockyards of other Powers there are limits to what we can do ; yes, 
and the very ferocity and momentum of our naval programmes may 
be the most dangerous thiog in the world for England. The naval 
expenditure of France, Germany, Russia and the United States in- 
Tk coe es cies os oe per cent. between 1892 and 1895. Between 

penditure went up by 50 per cent. Why was 
that? Had England anything to do with it? Certain it is that the 
forward movement began some time after the Soudan war and the 
Raid, and Mr, Chamberlain’s insulting references to Germany. The 
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movement was in no wise stayed when the period of splendid 
isolation gave place to the period of selection, when Mr. Chamberlain 
encouraged one crowned head and one republic and disparaged 
another crowned head and another republic. It was the statesman- 
ship of John Gilpin, who hung a bottle on each side to keep the 
balance true ; but unluckily the Powers who were patronised went on 
building ships faster if anything than the flouted ones. And they 
are building still. Who is to say what we have gained by the twenty- 
two and a half millions, or what we might not have saved for our- 
selves and the world if the spirit and the policy off which these 
millions are struck like sparks had been something different ? 
VaucHan Nasa. 


eye Cetin be Le 


Two significant warnings have just been given us by men who are 
acknowledged experts in their own subjects. No man living 
combines such knowledge of the progress of industry with strong 
British sympathies as Andrew Carnegie, the American millionaire. 
His warning coincides with all that I heard and observed in the 
United States. It comes to this: that our industrial supremacy is 
on arapid decline. It is already at an end, when competing with the 
higher energy, education, and resources of the New World; and it is 
in danger of being soon surpassed by our European rivals. British 
Industry, says this colossal manufacturer, in sorrow, not in pride, is 
falling behind through its own sluggishness, its self-sufficiency, and 
its ignorance. But it is fatally handicapped by the reckless pursuit 
of imperial aggrandisement, by burdening itself with fresh debts and 
new responsibilities all over the world, at the moment when it needs 
every effort it can make at home, and every shilling of taxation it 
can spare, to save this island, with its abnormal position in the race of 
nations, from decline and final ruin. 

The second warning comes from one of the ablest advisers of the 
Crown, ‘‘our greatest living economist,” Sir Robert Giffen. In a 
business-like review of our military position, he holds it proven that 
we must keep in South Africa a permanent garrison of 50,000; that 
we ought to add 15,000 more as a permanent garrison in Kgypt; that 
our peace establishment must be 360,000 men; with a total armed 
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force of 780,000 men. This will involve a permanent addition to the 
Budget of about £10,000,000. Altogether the Army estimates will 
reach (in peace) forty millions, and the Navy will require about the 
same. This is the minimum which a cool economist finds necessary to 
run the Empire on the present footing. And few competent judges 
find his minimum extravagant. Now, this must involve taxing the food 
of the people. There is no other way to raise some twenty millions 
more than we now raise. As a final trifle Sir Robert throws out a 
suggestion that this will probably involve compulsory military service. 
Of course it will. ‘Fighting to a finish,” in fact, means (and Sir 
Robert is quite right in his figures) the quartern loaf at a shilling and 


Conscription—for the poor. 
Frepreric Harrison. 


Close on the Official Return of Farm-Burnings comes the admission. 
that we are holding thousands of women and children as prisoners in 
the so-called refugee camps. Miss Hobhouse’s Report to the Com- 
mittee of the Distress Fund gives a most terrible account of that 
policy of concentration, now pursued by us in South Africa, and 
formerly condemned by all the world when put in force by General 
Weyler in Cuba. It is now admitted by the Government that we have 
burnt farms because the owners are fighting against us in defence of 
their country, and that we hold women and children as prisoners of 
war. We shall be told that these outrages on civilisation are neces- 
sary in order to effect our purposes. Ends which require such means 
are ends which should not be pursued. S. H. Swixny. 
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The Treasurership of the Positivist Funds has been transferred to Mr. F. 8S. 


Marvin, 13, South Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C., to whom all subscriptions should be 
sent. Cheques should be crossed ‘* Mesers. Barclay and Co.’’ 
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First Monts. MOSES. 


(THE INITIAL THEOCRACY. ) 


O Moses, how thou leddest forth of old 

Thy people out of Egypt’s hand, to found 

A sacred polity, sole vassal bound 

To thy One God, His covenanted fold, 

Judea sang: and History has told 

Thy gifts to Paul, who robed Christ’s name around 
The Church to be. Still are thy horns renowned, 
Thy name is with the deathless ones enrolled! 
Nay more. Thy name the Nameless hear—o they, 
Who in the ages dim beyond recall 

By Babylon or Thebes’ hundred-gated wail 
Upheld their holy immemorial sway, 

Surveying, overcanopying all, 

Ordaining all, even as Night and Day. 
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Szconp Monta. HOMER. 


(ANCIENT POETRY.) 


If we could hear and see the wandering Bard 
Charming the Delian maidens with his song, 
And each Ionian heart in that rich throng! 
Whether he led them to revere and guard 
Their own Apollo, or with delight reward 

The tale of warrior bold or seaman strong, 

To pity sorrow, or ponder righted wrong, 

His was a Father’s voice no weakness marred. 
Great Voice of Hellas! Thy heroic word 
Lived on her happy lips for centuries, 

A homefelt joy to simple and to wise, 

The soul of patriot pride. Thy Gods, thy Sword, 
Time has unthroned, but not, o Sire and Lord, 
Thee and thy sea of primal sympathies ! 


Turrp Monta. ARISTOTLE. 


(ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY.) 


The Gods looked on, while underneath the trees 
Of his serene Lyceum walked the Sage, 

The Contemplator. Age bequeaths to age; 
And many gave to Aristoteles, 

Who would interpret all,—new lands, new seas 
Adding thereto, to form our heritage. 

Leaving Olympian dreams, from stage to stage 
He sought perennial truths of Life: by these 
Should Man the steadfast aims of Nature reach. 
The deedal body, and all-conceiving mind, 

And earth-born ties that hold us to our kind, 
Founding eternal duties, he would teach. 

He spoke to future times. They heard; and blest 
The Master-Thinker of the East and West. 
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Fourtsa Monts. ARCHIMEDES. 


(ANCIENT SCIENCE.) 


The Gods may give us leave in little things 

To take and make, to play—no thought to soar— 
As children play with pebbles on the shore, 
While they on high rule the great world as kings, 
Or watching us they sit with folded wings, 

Like happy parents, all the City’s roar 

Far far away. Their empire we adore: 

Our freedom too—and o the joy it brings! 
—Thus many felt perhaps: the Greeks alone 
Thought and achieved. A human dynasty 

They raised, that shall endure—and this their sign, 
In common things like from unlike to unply 

And find the law—and this their cornerstone, 

The verities of Number and of Line. 


Firrx Monts. CASAR. 


(MILITARY CIVILISATION. ) 


Look at a Sword! a thing of steel it is, 

Held by a human hand, and instant Death 

Lives on its edge. Then ask, Who witnesseth 
The wherefore of its dread performances, 

Its age-long use, its utter destinies? 

Cesar, incarnate Rome. His amplest faith 

Was hers, his word her most imperial breath, 

His hand her mightiest hand, and her love his! 
How long the Nations warred! How long, how long 
Was War before the Nations were! The Sword 
Alone made Nations, and begot the strong : 
Alone gave Peace beneath one Victor-Lord. 

Until the hand loved toil. May War then cease? 
The Sword is guardian-vassal unto Peace. 
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Stxto MontH. Oia sPzAS els. 


(CATHOLICISM. ) 


Gone are the Gods for us—not Zeus alone 

And the whole heathen tribe—but all, even all: 
We know them not. The more would we recall 
The noble deeds that in their names were done! 
Therefore the priestly office and hearts’ boon 
Thy Catholic Church for ages wrought, O Paul, 
Sweet care for every soul Her news to all, 
To-day in humble gratitude we own. 

Thy Church—for it was thine imagining, 

That Universal Hope! thy act and word 
Fashioned for after times the oracular Sword, 
To constrain all to love, for the Unseen King, 
To bend the will of every earthly lord, 

To lift the low, and make the dumb to sing. 


Seventh Monrn. CHARLEMAGNE. 


(FEUDAL CIVILISATION.) 


Great Charles! That is thy name thro’ Europe wide, 
As once it was when none could more avail, 
And many a fable, many a wondrous tale 
Chanted thy fame, till in the light they died. 
Great was the truth! For the Barbarian pride 
Bent to thy valour and thy Christian flail; 
God’s Vicar joyed to crown thy might and hail 
A Holy Roman Emperor at his side! 

Lover of Peace! thy guarding genius cast, 
From out the hurly-burly of thy strife, 

One lordly hand unto the lordly Past, 

And one towards the far-off ampler life, 

When Christian Chivalry with all her men 
Went forth to chase the earth-shaking Saracen. 
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Eieuts Monts. DANTE. 


(MODERN EPIC POETRY.) 


No monk, no tonsured priest, no armed knight, 
Our Dante: but by Arno’s ancient fane, 

When Papal might declined to pride insane, 
Statesman and Poet—one who loved delight, 
Beauty, and truth. But if he loved the light, 
He hated darkness. Sorrow came like rain, 

And strife, and exile : life itself seemed vain. 

So then by Song he would reclaim the Right ! 
God’s dealings with the Sons of Men his theme, 
Past Present and To-come he saw in dream, 
God’s orb, yet ours; and thro’ the shadowy ways 
He judged the quick and dead. In Heaven’s own bliss 
He felt the Faith to be, and with sweet praise 
Hallowed his dear inspirer Beatrice. 


Ninte Monts. GUTENBERG. 


(MODERN INDUSTRY.) 


For ages long the Labourer was a Slave : 

No hands but his the warrior hosts had fed. 
Perennial hands! The blossom was blood-red 
Upon the Spear, and fruit it still would have, 
The Captive Children! Even in the grave 
Their sorrow died not; it lived on, and bred. 
—At length to that dark world a Gospel spread, 
And Feudal hearts the lesson learned and gave. 
Now free, may Mind and Hand unite to sway 
The kindly life for all, for aye, decreed ? 

They toil, they gather, and they spend. The Day 
Is come, then? Every element acts their will : 
The Earth is theirs !—Are they unhappy still ? 
Religion-less, we still are slaves—to greed. 
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Trento Montu. SHAKESPERE. 


(THE MODERN DRAMA.) 


Rent was the Temple’s Veil, Christ’s world at war, 
Yearning for freedom many a mind and heart, 
When April’s Heaven tried maybe its part 

To greet the gentle Shakespere on Earth’s shore. 
He grew a lovely youth: yet at the door 

Of manhood he could find no better start 

Than travelling Actor and the Playwright’s art. 
From quiet Stratford into London’s roar! 

For him, for us, no lordlier choice could be. 

O there his love supreme broke forth in flower! 
Amid the creeds, his children of the hour, 

Now ours for ever, with their tears and glee, 
Wisdom nine-fathom deep, terror and power, 
Announced a sovereign Humanity. 


Exvevento Monts. DESCARTES. 


(MODERN PHILOSOPHY.) 


Stedfast and keen, an eye that looked afar, 

Yet prized the common mind: his hope, his aid 
Lay there. Aloof, untempted, undismayed, 

He plied his self-imposed task, a star 

Scanning the World of Thought beyond the war 
Which darkened Europe, as the Faith devayed 
Became a tyrant, and the nations played 

With bloody counters but to maul and mar. 
Such was Descartes. He dared to feel how true 
Was Science, and its hopes how bold. Around 
Trembled the dawn. Lo! by his word unbound, 
The petty kingdoms of old Euclid grew 

Into an empire: and he dreamed he saw 

How Mind may build a Universe of Law. 
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Twrirra Monts. FREDERIO. 


(MODERN POLICY.) 


The Romans in the tempest-hour did well : 
Gauls at the gate, or fell conspiracy 

And doubting hearts within, they raised on high 
A man they named Dictator, who should quell 
The danger with his will impregnable. 

High truth alone can end our anarchy! 

Faith is outworn ; mind must the heart defy ; 
Life is unstayed, unblest; we buy and sell, 

And love the loveless god, and do not rue. 
Meanwhile how guard Order and Truth’s free ways, 
Save by some secular arm, Dictator-like ? 

The Helmsmen of our sterner times we praise, 
Louis the Eleventh, Cardinal Richelieu, 

William the Silent, Cromwell, Frederic. 


TurrTeeEntH Montn. BICHAT. 


(MODERN SCIENCE.) 


Nearing the goal we cannot but pursue, 

The Chart of Human Knowledge drawn to scale, 
From Number up to Man: reading the tale, 

No legend, but the record wise and true 

Of that immortal Progress no one knew 

Until the Master came: ere yet we hail 

The Reign of Man henceforward to prevail— 
What name— before the last—arrests our view ? 
Bichat! the Master chose it should be thine— 
Honouring thus thy philosophic thought, 

To the final Faith so sure, so near a sign. 
Therefore we wonder not some friend has brought 
Tidings, that at thy name He dropped a tear 
That Death too soon cut short thy marked career. 
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(The ‘‘ Positivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


iS ho sl ELYy ISM, Aj SECO Tees 


A FRIEND well known in the scientific world, and, what all specialists 
in science are not, of wide and deep social interests, suggests that 
Mr. Huxley’s dislike of Positivism, spoken of in the May number of 
this Review, may have been due to his regarding it as a sect; and 
observes that men of science cannot be expected to approve of sects. 
I offer a few remarks on this point, without, however, any further 
reference to Mr. Huxley, of whom perhaps enough has been said. 
The question is of much interest, and is far from being as simple as it 
might at first appear. 

What is a sect? The first dictionary I open tells me that it means 
‘a body of persons united in tenets, chiefly in philosophy or religion, 
but constituting a distinct party by holding sentiments different from 
those of other men.” This definition, I suppose, will generally be 
accepted as a fair one, so far as it goes; and at least it may be taken 
as our starting-point. It implies a minority living in the midst of 
a majority which holds other views, and which is either indifferent or 
hostile. The doctrines advocated may be foolish and false, or they 
may be wise and true. Again, they may have a short life or a long 
one. They may pass away rapidly into obscurity, or be destined for 
a durable and widespread dominion. How this will be in each case 
the event alone can answer. Christianity was a sect in the days of 
Tacitus and Trajan. Islam was a sect, and a very small one, in the 
days of the Hejira. Of the sects which have perished either by 
natural decay, by persecution, or by incorporation into those that 
have survived, the record is very long, though of necessity imperfect. 

The definition given of a sect speaks only of tenets in philosophy 
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and religion. But it will hold good, with an important qualification 
to be indicated later, of the history of science. In 1543 Copernicus 
revived the hypothesis advocated two thousand years earlier, perhaps 
by Pythagoras, and certainly by Aristarchus of Samos, of the earth’s 
rotation on its orbit and movement round the sun. He worked out 
this hypothesis in detail, and brought forward many new arguments 
in support of it. But he fell so far short of demonstration that many 
subsequent astronomers, one at least of whom, Tycho Brahé, possessed 
genius and knowledge far surpassing his own, were unable to accept 
the theory. For at least two generations the Copernicans may be 
regarded as a sect. They were a minority in the scientific world of 
their time; and many of the arguments which they brought to bear 
against the very strong considerations that told the other way were 
unsound and even sophistical. Not till Bradley’s discovery in the 
eighteenth century of the Aberration of Light can the theory of 
Copernicus be said to have been really demonstrated. During a large 
part of this long interval students of the science were influenced, 
partly no doubt by their own independent powers of observation and 
judgment, but also partly by considerations not purely intellectual. 
Reverence for a stronger mind with which they had been in contact 
swayed some. Others—and perhaps, whether they knew it or not, 
all—were bent in varying degrees towards one or other conclusion by 
their estimate of the social results to which either might lead. It 
would be easy enough to find other instances in which the spirit of 
sect has made itself felt in the history of science, sometimes with 
retarding, sometimes with stimulating results. In the history of 
medicine, which, though not a science, is an art striving to found itself 
on science, sects have abounded; and the spirit that prompts them is 
very far from extinct. Evolution controversies, during the last 
hundred years afford like examples. Readers of Eckermann’s con- 
versations with Gothe will remember the enthusiasm of the philosophic 
poet at the contest between Cuvier and Geoffrey de Saint Hilaire in 
July, 1830, while the so-called Revolution of that date was going 
on; which last he, in common with Comte, thought of minor import- 
ance. ’ Contemptuous opposition was shewn by the scientific world of 
‘Sn time and for nearly thirty years afterwards to evolution theories of 
ips om me notably to that of Lamarck, and to the popular and doubt- 

xposition of Lamarck in England (Vestiges of Creation). At 
the present time, more than a generation after Darwin, 
witness much in the opposition between those who deny, 
who assert the possibility of the inheritance of ac 
which may without offence be regarded as sectari 
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which the word is here used; namely, the mixture with purely in- 
tellectual processes of impulses not purely intellectual. Happily 
for the world, the scientific student, generally speaking, is 
no “algebraic ghost”’; he has feelings and passions like the rest 
of us. Of the feelings roused in this as in every other depart- 
ment of human activity, some may be more potent, but none more 
honourable, than the respect by a younger or less skilled worker for 
the greater experience or intrinsic superiority of a colleague. Such 
ascendency of a stronger mind over a weaker is inevitable. It has 
always existed ; it will exist to the end of time. It is as much a law 
of nature as the law of gravitation. Like every other function and 
organ of man and society it has been abused in the past, and will 
doubtless be abused in the future. Such abuses may and will be 
corrected more and more completely as time goes on. Meantime the 
use will be, as it, has always been, overwhelmingly important as com- 
pared with the abuse. Without reverence, as wise men of old times, 
and of our own time, have told us, man’s life would not hold together 
for a moment; and would not be worth trying to hold together. 
That other and baser elements enter only too often into the sectarian 
spirit is certain ;—mean jealousies, Pharisaic self-esteem, and all the 
foul growth of envy and spite that Browning has painted in his 
‘Spanish Cloister.’ But this is merely to say that Man is Man. 
Qui vitia odit homines odit. It is bad to have evil passions; still worse 
to be passionless. 

It would seem, then, that the sectarian spirit is not likely to 
disappear altogether within any future that we can foresee; springing 
as it does naturally from the habit of forming groups for a common 
purpose. With this habit men cannot dispense, unless they fall into 
the pathological condition of isolation from their kind—become, as the 
French say, aliénés. Nevertheless there is, as I said at the outset, a 
real difference between the sectarian spirit in science and the corre- 
sponding spirit in theological and in most philosophical systems. 
Science provides a corrective to the abuses of this spirit, which in the 
end is always effectual. Contending scientific schools, recognising as 
they do a common method of research, arrive in the end at some new 
discovery which unites and reconciles what is true in both. Thus, 
to take the instance above mentioned, one of Tycho Brahé’s 
strongest objections to belief in the earth’s revolution, based on the 
fact that a star seen from two opposite points in the earth’s orbit (that 
is to say, 190 millions of miles apart) occupied the same apparent 
‘position in the sky, has been removed, in comparatively recent times, 
by the discovery, which Bradley had sought for in vain, of annual 
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parallax in several of the fixed stars. Other instances will occur to the 
most superficial student of the history of science. To sum up in one 
word this distinctive note of science, it deals with things which can be 
brought to the test of demonstration, whereas theology does not. 

Let us apply the foregoing remarks to the immediate purpose of 
this paper. And first, What is Positivism ? 

Positivism, looked at asa philosophical system, is an attempt to 
present the principal truths of science, from mathematics to morals, 
in an orderly arrangement so framed that the simpler sciences, dealing 
with facts common to the world and man, shall throw light upon the 
more complex, and specially on those which relate to human nature 
and human conduct. It expressly refrains from any attempt to 
explain these orders of facts as deductions from a single principle. 
The unity of the system depends upon its method and its purpose. 
Its method is that of all masters in science—its purpose the Service of 
Man. 

Positivism, looked at practically, is a systematic attempt to bring 
about willing and joyful obedience to principles of right and wrong 
in private and in public life, in ways consistent with science, and 
independent of supernatural belief. In other words, it aims at 
becoming the universal religion of mankind. Such words would need 
explanation in any case; they need it all the more that Auguste 
Comte in his earlier works used the word religion with a theological 
implication. 

_ This still remains a part of its popular meaning; although it is 
not uncommon to apply the word to any fervid agitation which stirs 
the souls of men, and unites them in a noble purpose. Thus it has 
been used of the feeling which has prompted men to defend their 
national independence ; it has been used of the generous emotions 
that pervaded Western Europe at the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution ; emotions so powerfully portrayed in Wordsworth’s ‘ Prelude.” 
For ie the important point is that Comte has fixed its meaning in a 
eee A ee area Sh & final ; one which holds good in varying 

gion that has swayed mankind, and which 
rests upon the element which is common to all. It will be found 
clearly defined, in language of Dantesque precision and beauty, in 
the ‘Introduction to the Positive Catechism.” The passa sf if 
possible, should be read in the original, a remark which be it A in 
passing, may be extended to other translations of Cone certainly to 
those of the present writer; though translations, even to thos ae 
know French, may be useful as commentaries. ania 
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in perfect peace within and without—peace between his own dis- 
cordant moods, peace with his fellow-men throughout the world. 
Religion is not a creed: it is a state of emotion, thought, and will, 
guided to a purpose that can be shared by all. The various modes of 
religion that have hitherto guided or that will hereafter guide man- 
kind—polytheist, monotheist, humanitarian—may be regarded as 
modes more or less efficacious of attaining to this ideal state. 

Peace within; Union without ;—which mode of religion comes 
nearest to the goal? All religions that deserve the name have 
attained the first in some measure, and have at least aspired to the 
second. They have aimed at universal union. Christianity has put 
forward this claim; so has Islam. Each has striven to absorb the 
polytheism of India, the astrolatry and and ancestral cult of China; 
and each has failed. Hope on either side of victory over the other 
disappeared with the Crusades. Why is this? Because of their 
reliance on transcendental doctrines incapable of proof, and mutually 
imcompatible. The condition of union can only be fulfilled by bring- 
ing the truths that concern man’s highest and dearest interests within 
the range of scientific certainty. To do this is the main purpose of 
Positivism. 

So far as this purpose is really fulfilled, I think it would be un- 
reasonable to speak of Positivism as a sect; except in that modified 
sense of the word above noted, in which a sectarian spirit has shown 
itself, for comparatively brief intervals, in the history of physical and 
biological sciences. In this sense it seems chimerical to hope that, 
human nature being what it is, sectarian feeling should be wholly 
avoided in the centuries before us. If such feelings have shown 
themselves on questions of astronomy, of geology, of the transition from 
Ascidians to Vertebrates, of the formation of Coral Reefs (not to 
speak of the far paltrier squabbles of Latin and Greek grammarians) 
how can we expect that they should be wholly absent from discussions 
in which the highest and dearest interests of Humanity are at stake? 
We may be sure that they will not; and that all that can be hoped is 
that those who are tempted to err in this way will be held in check 
by the wide grasp of scientific truth, and by the historic spirit, pre- 
supposed in adequate teachers of Positivist doctrines; and still more 
by the sympathies with every phase of human nature, heroic, tender, 
passionate, or humorous, which can never be wholly wanting in those 
who try to train themselves and their children in accordance with the 


New Life. 
J. H. Briveszs. 
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(A Gil New eee eA EEA 


Down to the abolition of Slavery after the great Civil War in the 
United States the law of some of the Southern States prohibited any 
education of slaves; and it was made a crime in a white person to 
teach a black man or woman to read. This was enforced so strictly 
that Dr. Booker Washington, now President of the great Tuskagee 
Training College for negroes, himself one of the most remarkable 
men in America, being born in slavery, was not permitted to learn to 
read, with all his passion for improvement, until after the emancipa- 
tion, when he was twelve years old. This devilish system of using 
the law to ensure general ignorance was part of the policy of the 
small slave-holding minority, who owned the soil and administered 
the State, to keep the mass of the workers in subjection. The same 
spirit animates the reactionary classes, who are now in the ascendant 
here, to break up the system of popular education that was established 
thirty years ago. 

Of course, the Duke has no objection to fellows reading, don’t-you- 
know, in any spare time they may get, and Sir John Gorst does not 
wish to have Mr. Lyulph Stanley up at Bow Street. But the spirit is 
the same. The orders of wealth and birth, still in the ascendant in 
the country which they have brought to a state of confusion, desire to 
use the remains of their power to strengthen their creature, the 
Established Church, to keep the mass of the workers divided, 
bamboozled, and ignorant, and to break down the education of the 
people which of late has been really making some good way. It is 
true that our people are notoriously behind the education of most 
peoples in Hurope—except Spain, Russia, Turkey, and possibly Italy. 
They are cruelly in arrear of Germany, Switzerland, and the Scandi- 
navian countries, much behind France, and out of all comparison 
below the seventy millions of the United States. It is true also that 
all competent judges warn us that our industrial position is being 
threatened by the ignorance and wretched training of our industrial 
classes. All that may be true, and the future of England may be in 
peril thereby. But, at whatever cost, the classes in ascendant must 
ras a aac ae and the tide of democracy must be swept 
ili ig te biaateydate tabaci aniieels aan aa ee 
Pea nan ss ry into eae a ventures, So a deep, but silent, 
Thies ae ae Ww ef place. at is the best education for them. 

; word has gone round—to brutalise the people, 
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“Let them drink. Why not? It’s all nonsense trying to stop 
them. They are much more easy to manage when they have had 
their fill; and then they will not listen to political humbug from 
Radicals and Dissenters. Stand by Beer and Beer will stand by you. 
They don’t want Parish Councils, and toy Parliaments. They like 
circuses, the handy Beer-shops, and fireworks when the Primrose 
League comes down. Give ’em Beer, Bunting, and Buncombe. If 
they want their children taught let them send them to Church and 
learn the Church Catechism. Get rid of these atheistical School 
Boards, where they elect Cathclics, Methodists, and Agnostics, and 
let them all go to our Church School, where Parson and Curate will 
see that they get no bad notions into their heads, and the schooling 
will not get much further than hymns and writing their names. 
What more do they need? So, wave your Union Jacks and cry 
‘Down with the School Boards,’ which are mostly at heart Pro-Boers. 
To say a word more for them whilst our gallant fellows are still at the 
front is to help the enemy and encourage De Wet.” 

That is the spirit of the Education (?) Bill No. I, though they do 
not put it quite so plainly in words. It is part of a systematic plan to 
brutalise the people, whilst still under the fumes of the war-corobbery. 
It does not stand alone. It is only the last of a long series of efforts 
to muzzle, weaken, and corrupt popular education, to replace the 
education of the people as far as possible in the hands of a subsidised 
clergy, and to check all attempts to raise the quality of the education 
given in elementary schools. That would be to teach the negro to 
read, when he might get hold of journals and print that would make 
him restless. Now, I say at once, that neither I nor my friends have 
ever been ardent partisans of the present Board School system; and 
we are very far from being what are now called ‘extreme edyca- 
tionalists,” to use a vile phrase that is convenient. The Positivists 
drew down on themselves much obloquy from educationalists when 
they joined with Mr. Herbert Spencer in opposing compulsory educa- 
tion. We have also from the first strongly protested against any 
State system of education based on general taxation being 
carried beyond strictly elementary lines. Here, again, we have been 
in opposition to the ‘extreme educationalists.” It is not only our 
personal opinion, but it is an essential principle of Positivism to keep 
the intellectual movement free from State control. There have been 
many things done and said by the School Board interest to which we 
have given no assent. And, no doubt, there are not a few of Sir John 
Gorst’s criticisms, and even some of his proposals with which we 
could agree—agree, that is, if they were honestly meant. 
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But they are not honestly meant. The object of the new Bill is 
not to improve education, but to debase it. Sir John does not aim at 
a more organised scheme of popular instruction (except as a pious 
opinion, an academic Utopia, which may amuse his fancy). He 
really aims at breaking up a body which on the whole has done good 
work, at plunging the whole question into confusion, at bowling over 
those who honestly desire to have the people well taught, whilst he 
himself secretly desires to stop all this, and covers his design with 
gneers, jests, and vague promises. A sinister scheme to lower 
the public tone does not become less detestable because it is wrapped 
up in humour and insolence. But that is the peculiarity of our 
present rulers. They seem to think that insolence is the same as 
strength. Insolence in a Government is apt to breed passion in the 
governed, The French minister lived to regret his words when he 
told the people in famine time “to go and eat grass.”’ And we can 
remember another French Minister who said: ‘‘7/s ne peuvent pas 
monter a la hauteur de mon dédain.” 

I am not about to discuss Bill No. 2 any more than Bill No. 1. 
Bill No. 2 is not an Education Bill at all. It is a mere legislative 
pledge that the Government will use their Khaki majority to mutilate 
the Act of 1870 and to smash School Boards—in some manner they 
decline to disclose. There is no scheme of education before Parlia- 
ment or the country which either can discuss. What there is in 
Bill No. 2 is a mere declaration of War. All that the Bill says is 
this—‘‘ We intend to open fire on the School Boards and Mr. Forster’s 
Act as soon as our forces are mobilised.’ In the meantime they 
execute war-dances and shout out insults at the enemy that is 
to be, in the manner of savages on the war-path. I am quite 
aware of a certain ‘‘over-lapping,” of silly things done by chore- 
graphic parsons, and of a good deal of muddle in the evening classes 
and the technical schools. I am quite aware that there is a good deal 
of reform needed ; and an honest effort at reform would have our 
hearty support. But there is no pretence of reform at all. If an 
amending Bill of any kind were before us, we might discuss it. But 
there is nothing that can be pretended to be an honest amending Bill. 
There is not even a dishonest amending Bill. There is nothing but a 
dishonest attempt to take advantage of acrisis to do a public wrong 
that has long been matured. 

Sir John Gorst has been so mercilessly belaboured both on his 
a side and the other that it is needless to show him up any further. 

ever the sneerer found himself sneered to rags, if ever the jester 
was made a laughing-stock, if ever a public servant was detected in 
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playing a scurvy trick with Pecksniffian phrases of superior virtue 
and wisdom, the serio-comic Minister of Education is that man. If 
School Boards are such humbugs, why has Sir John Gorst borne with 
them in patience as their guide, philosopher and friend, all these 
years? If he knew of their foolish and illegal doings, why did he 
not stop them, as he had authority to do? Orif he did not know of 
them, why is he at the Education Office, or why was he asleep? If 
the Cockerton judgment was no surprise to him, why did he not 
interfere years ago, and put the law in action? If the Cockerton 
judgment was a surprise to him, why is he so ignorant 
of School Board law, and why does he seize the occasion of a trivial 
incident to knock the bottom out of the Act of 1870 and destroy the 
whole School Board system, without disclosing what he intends to put 
in its place? I am not much concerned about the Cockerton case, 
which is really a mere incident. The Bills of this Session, Nos. 1 and 2, 
are Bills to suppress elementary education. They are a mere Jameson 
Raid upon School Boards in time of peace, the Duke and his Cabinet 
playing Cecil Rhodes and Sir John the part of ‘‘Dr. Jim.” And the 
Cockerton judgment answers very well to the famous letter from 
Johannesburg about the fair-haired girls and our Laureate’s dithy- 
rambic call to arms. If ever a long-suffering people were treated 
with a combination of trickery and insolence it is this nation during 
the last few years. 

Though this Gorstesque little Anti-Education Bill decides nothing 
and may come to nothing, it is the most sinister evidence we have had 
of the perverse spirit that inspires the dominant party. This infamous 
war has given them a factitious majority, whilst the vast dangers to 
which it has exposed the country make sober men hesitate ‘to swap 
horses”” in so deep acurrent. But for years past those who are in 
touch with the inner counsels of the party have been filling the air 
with outcries against the alarming progress of education, the intoler- 
able pretensions of elected School Boards, and the depravity of spend- 
ing millions in teaching the children of the poor. A government 
which has sunk £200,000,000 in turning South Africa into a desert 
groans over the extravagance of spending a few millions in the 
education of the people. Fine ladies whose clothes cost a thousand 
a year tell you that it is positively wicked to tax them—say the price 
of a new hat—to teach poor children. They ask what are our servants 
coming to and where are we to get farm labour? The tone of the 
smart set is really just that of the French nodlesse before the Revolu- 
tion, a mixture of insolence and brutality. Mr. Gorst has written a 
volume to show us the national dangers of education, and how greatly 
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it threatens the incomes and the comfort of the upper classes. We 
need not hold the Minister of Elucation responsible for this outburst, 
though he might very well have inspired its cynicism. But it puts in 
plain language what is the real aim of this Government, though they 
may be too wary openly to avow it. 

FrepreRic HARRISON. 


A RETURN FROM ELBA. 


Tun meeting at the Reform Club did nothing towards promoting 
unity or enforcing discipline among the discordant elements of the 
Liberal party. On the contrary, the signs of the approaching 
irrevocable disruption were clearer than ever. But it. was an im- 
portant meeting all the same, and encouraging to the opponents of 
the war. What members of Parliament think as individuals does 
not much matter. Most of them will vote for anything that they 
believe will please their electors, and therefore they keep a very close 
touch on the pulse of the constituencies. If they show more dis- 
position than they did a few months ago to rank themselves with Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman rather than with the Liberal Imperialists (1 
use the name generally given to them), it is because they think that 
their electors are getting tired of the war, and are beginning to see 
the folly of Lord Salisbury’s refusal to enter into any negotiations. 
The Leader of the Opposition, who certainly has not been in a hurry 
to commit himself, has at length seen his way to sketch out a policy 
of conciliation. It falls short of what we Pro-Boers desire. But it 
is a step in the right direction, and a step which, according to Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, four-fifths of the party are now willing 
to take. Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey signified their dissent ; 
but they did not venture to put the numerical strength of their follow- 
ing to the test of a division, and the Zimes, which had always before 
treated the Imperialist Liberals as the dominant section of the party, 
was content on the morning after the meeting to describe them as 
‘‘a strong and determined minority.” 

These facts are encouraging as far as they go. But I do not share 
the unqualified satisfaction which some of our friends in the Press 
seem to feel at the capture of certain members of Parliament, Rose- 
beryites at heart, who have been sitting on the fence and were with 
difficulty induced to descend on our side of it at the Reform Club 
meeting. As Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman admitted, there is 
room for wide differences of opinion as to the details of the policy 
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he announced. And when such details come to be discussed in the 
councils of the party these tardy converts will exercise -an influence 
quite out of proportion to their numbers or their character. There is 
apt to be more joy over one such half-repentant sinner than over any 
number of pro-Boers who need no repentance. We should really be 
better without the nominal adhesion of men who will be always 
minimising in details the programme of conciliation which they have 
accepted in general terms, and who will too often get their way by 
a standing threat of deserting to Lord Rosebery. The split has got 
to come, and the wider the chasm it discloses the better. 

This opinion, which has been expressed for several years in the 
Positivist Review, is at last openly proclaimed by Lord Rosebery 
himself. Alarmed by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s unchallenged 
claim to represent the views of four-fifths of the Liberal party, the 
ex-Premier and his lieutenants in the Lower House have thought it 
unsafe to delay any longer raising the standard of secession. The 
letter to the City Liberal Club is an open invitation to Imperialist 
Liberals to accept Lord Rosebery as their leader. The affectation of 
“having no desire to hold high office again”? and of an intention 
“never voluntarily to return to the arena of party politics” can deceive 
no one and is hardly meant to do so. We shall soon learn that 
there is much virtue in an adverb. Indeed, the return from Hlba is 
already an accomplished fact. How it will be received by the Liberal 
army remains to be seen. 

Lord Rosebery’s manifesto has given me more pleasure than any 
public utterance I have read for a long time. It dissipates the 
atmosphere of make-believe and hypocrisy in which the Liberal party 
have been living and moving for several years. It is really admirable 
in its clear-cut and uncompromising statement of the irreconcilable 
principles which unprincipled place-hunters and their organs in the 
Press have been so indefatigably labouring to piece together. 
‘‘Morally, either the war is just or unjust. Hither the methods are 
uncivilised or legitimate. If the war be unjust and its methods 
uncivilised our Government and our nation are criminal and the war 
should be stopped at any cost. If the war be just, carried on by 
means which are necessary and lawful, it is our duty to support it 
with all our might.’”’ AsI read these trenchant alternatives I seemed 
already to hear the moaning and groaning of the Westminster Gazette, 
a journal which has steadily treated the war and its methods from the 
point of view not of morality and justice but only of expediency, 
or rather—to be more exact—of what is expedient for the interests of 
the Liberal party. Mr. Gladstone began the disruption of that 
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party, and Lord Rosebery, tugging from the opposite side, has 
completed it. 

What I most admire and value in Lord Rosebery’s manifesto is 
his frank assertion that ‘‘the severance is one not simply on the war, 
which will terminate with the war, but a sincere, fundamental and 
incurable antagonism of principle with regard to the Empire at large 
and our subsequent policy. One school, blind as I think to the 
developments of the world, is avowedly insular; the other places 
as the first article of its creed the responsibilities and maintenance of 
our free and beneficent Empire.”’ 

The insular school are certainly very far from being a majority in 
the country. But the interesting question at the present moment is 
what proportion they form of the Liberal party. My belief is that 
the number of Liberals leaning in the direction of insulism is very 
large, though many of them have not yet consciously formulated it to 
themselves as a doctrine. This war is doing them all the good in the 
world. They already condemn Lord Rosebery’s policy of ‘‘ pegging 
out.” It will not be long before they come to see that imperial ex- 
pansion and imperial contraction are inexorable alternatives between 
which no stationary policy is possible. 

Turning from these wider speculations let us consider whether we 
ought to lend our support to the present programme of Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman. I say his present programme because, though 
he declares that he has often put it forward before, I cannot say I 
remember any such distinct expression of it; and also because I quite 
expect that he will see his way before long to amend it. 

I am one of those many Englishmen who hold that the Boer 
Republics have a right to their independence, and that to rob them of 
it will be a crime. I rejoice that they have fought so obstinately for 
their freedom, and if they see their way to continue the struggle I 
would not say a word to dissuade them. Not only have they covered 
themselves by their resistance with a glory unsurpassed, if not un- 
rivalled, in history, but the example it has given has appreciably 
elevated the patriotic sentiment of the whole civilised world. Certain 
antique and half-forgotten virtues have shone forth again in that 
distant and, till lately, little known region, with a lustre to which the 
eyes of all men have turned— 

“How far that little candle throws his beams! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 
Their valour and endurance in the holiest of all causes have 
come as a moral antiseptic amidst the corruption of modern pluto- 
cracy and materialism. There is not a people in Europe that would 
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not now make a more determined fight for its independence 
against overwhelming odds that it would have been ready to make 
two years ago. The longer the heroic spectacle is kept before men’s 
eyes the more profoundly and permanently will it inspire those who 
have witnessed it. 

But though we may be pained and ashamed that any conditions 
short of full justice should be offered to the Boers, it does not follow 
that we shall be guilty of inconsistency if we lend our support to the 
most favourable terms which the British public is, at present, likely 
to concede. Mr. Morley has said that from the moment war broke 
out he saw that annexation was inevitable; and for this he has been 
very dishonestly claimed as a supporter of annexation. The inevita- 
bility which he discerned lay in the ignorance or bad passions of the 
majority of the British public which he thought it hopeless to struggle 
against. We must try to get the most favourable terms for the Boers 
that we can. If they think that they can obtain better terms for 
themselves by fighting on we are not to blame them. They alone 
know what resources remain to them, and of what endurance they are 
capable. For my part I believe that if they can hold their own for 
another twelve months as well as they are doing now they will obtain 
vastly better terms than those which Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman has 
sketched. 

His programme embraced four points. (1.) We should make 
known ‘‘ reasonable terms of peace.” (2.) We should avoid unneces- 
sary harshness in our military operations. (3.) We should offer an 
amnesty for all Cape and Natal rebels. (4.) ‘“‘ After a short interval 
of irregular government, the free independent system of Colonial self- 
government, so familiar to us, should be set up.” 

These terms may seem vague ; but the first implies an abandon- 
ment of Lord Salisbury’s arrogant and insane demand for uncon- 
ditional surrender; the second condemns the wholesale imprisonment 
of non-combatants and systematic devastation ; the third restrains the 
vengeful intentions of the loyalists; the fourth refuses Mr. Cham- 
berlain the satisfaction of governing his defeated enemies during 
some time from Downing Street, and repudiates Lord Salisbury’s 
adjournment of self-government ‘‘ for generations,” 

This programme cannot possibly be adopted by the present 
Government. After the truculent utterances of Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Chamberlain it would be too great a humiliation for them. But 
the humiliation will be for them personally, not for the nation, if they 
are dismissed from office. When the majority of our fellow-country- 
men are thoroughly sick of the war, as they will be if it goes on for 
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a few months longer, it will fall, we may hope, to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to try the policy which he recommends. 
Negotiations would certainly be opened, and unless the Boers have 
by that time obtained some signal success it seems to me likely that 
they would accept something less than the complete independence to 
which they are justly entitled. Peace will probably be long deferred 
unless both nations abate something of their present demands. 

It seems to me that the position of a protected State with internal 
self-government and some restriction on armaments is a compromise 
which the Boers would be wise to accept, if they could obtain it, with 
a view to the immediate future. I say the cmmediate future, because 
however this war may go, and whatever the terms on which it is 
brought to an end, I believe that the ultimate result—say, in twenty 
years time or less—will be the same; there will not be a British 
soldier or official in South Africa. The races inhabiting that part of 
the earth will be left to settle their mutual relations without inter- 
ference from the Kuropean kingdom which now to its own grievous 
detriment claims the right to control them. 

EK. 8. Brxsty. 


1 ogek dingeiS c Jeyedagal nad a lgiete 


I rEeL some doubts as to the expediency of drawing up any series of 
articles, adherence to which would entitle people to call themselves 
Positivists. All who find themselves unable to accept theological 
creeds, and who are anxious to see the traditions of justice, mercy, 
reverence, and purity, which those creeds once embodied, placed on 
the firm footing of positive science, may, it seems to me, claim that 
name, so long as they do what they can to realise this purpose in 
thought, word, and deed. If something more definite is called for, I 
should advise beginners to read the Introduction to Comte’s Positive 
Catechism, of which I have spoken elsewhere; bearing always in 
mind that the word Priest there used has no mystical meaning what- 
ever, and simply indicates moral and intellectual competence as a 
teacher. \ 

Of the articles put forward in the last number as Essentials of 
Positivism is not some modification needed of Nos. 5 and 6? In the 
guidance of public life, and especially in international questions, the 
influence of Christianity and of Islam has for a long time been the 
reverse of useful, In South Africa the Christian Churches have 
abdicated their function as peacemakers; in China they are at the 
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present moment the chief source of discord. Nevertheless in private 
life, for those who can sincerely accept their doctrines, much of their 
action remains, and perhaps will for a long time remain, beneficent. 
And within this sphere I think that full justice without any hypo- 
critical concession should be done to them by Positivists. 

J. H. Briveszs, 


Since Lord Rosebery’s letter to the City Liberal Club we have had 
his speech to the same body. His coy hints seem not to have been 
understood by everyone and he has found it necessary to translate 
them into plainer language. He says in effect that he desires to be 
recognised as leader of the Liberal party; but it must be a Liberal 
party from which all stiff anti-expansionists have been first purged 
- out—especially his personal enemy, Sir William Harcourt. This 
peremptory condition perhaps rather staggers some of his backers 
because they are hungry for office, and such a purge would seriously 
reduce the already insufficient numerical strength of the Liberal party 
and turn the next election into a triangular contest. Lord Rosebery 
himself is perhaps in no hurry to return to office. His ambition might 
be satisfied, for the present, with the undisputed headship of the 
‘Opposition or even of one section of it. 

It is the fashion to attribute the almost chronic state of famine 
now prevailing in India to a reckless increase of the population, 
although the rate of increase is much less than in England. With us, 
on the contrary, a cry of dismay has been lately raised because the 
last census shows that the birth-rate has begun to diminish, the 
decline being even greater than in France. ‘In the year 1879,” says 
Dean Fremantle, ‘‘there were born in the United Kingdom 35 
children for each 1,000 of the people. In the year 1900 they are only 
29.” Looking at the very precarious nature of our national means of 
subsistence one would have thought that this was a matter for 
congratulation. But it is naturally displeasing to those who want to 
have plenty of labourers and soldiers cheap. 

% % * 3 

The Naval Estimates, which in 1892 were 14 millions, are now 
30 millions. Yet this enormous increase of strength is already being 
followed by signs of a scare, as might have been foreseen. The other 
maritime Powers, regarding our armaments as a menace to the rest 
of the world, are making corresponding preparations on their side. 
Accordingly the Navy League sounds an alarm and points out that, 
relatively, we are weaker at sea than we were a few years ago; and 
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Lord Charles Beresford, second in command of the Mediterranean 
squadron, joins in the outcry. Thirty or forty years ago France was 
the only Power whose navy we had to consider. Now not only 
France but Russia, Germany, Italy, the United States, and Japan 
possess formidable navies and are straining every nerve to increase 
them. The recent exploit of the French submarine boat, Gustave 
76d6, is very disquieting. That invention has hitherto been pooh- 
poohed by our Admiralty, and it may be that even now it stands in 
need of improvements before it can become a serious danger. But we 
may be sure that such improvements will come. 

Gibraltar has long ceased to be a source of strength to England ; 
or rather it has become a source of weakness, since in time of war it 
would have to be defended by both a fleet and an army. We are 
building a harbour and docks on the west side at an estimated cost of 
five millions. But it is admitted that any ships lying there would be 
exposed to the fire of modern artillery from batteries on Spanish 
territory ; and a harbour on the east side would have the same defect 
besides being unapproachable in certain states of the weather. If we 
were so foolish as to go to war with France she would probably offer 
to assist Spain in attacking the fortress as she has done before. We 
are holding Gibraltar and wasting millions upon it simply as a matter 
of pride. 

* % * * 

In the meantime what a satisfaction it is to learn that a yacht is 
being built for the king at an expense of over half a million, and that 
his coronation will ‘‘eclipse in magnificence that of any previous 


sovereign.” K. S. Bessty. 
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THE END OF TRADES-UNIONISM. 


Wuutst the working-men of England have been shouting themselves 
hoarse at Primrose League demonstrations, and acting as carriage 
horses for Lord Milner and General Baden-Powell, they have lost 
important interests of their daily labour for which a previous genera- 
tion struggled, and believed they had won for ever. Two decisions 
of the House of Lords in the last few weeks have deeply affected the 
legal position of the Trades Unions of our country. It is not too 
much to say that these judgments have practically made new law: 
law which must prevent Trades Unions from doing many things that, 
for twenty-five years, they have believed they had a right to do; and 
which exposes the whole of their funds to legal liabilities to which till 
now they have been thought to be exempt. 

No man of sense, certainly no lawyer, would dream of disputing 
a formal decision of the House of Lords. He will not try to 
minimise its effect, nor waste time in criticising or discussing its 
arguments. I have not the slightest wish or intention to do this. A 
formal decision of the House of Lords, the facts being not in dispute, 
is practically the same as an Act of Parliament. It is final, without 
appeal ; it binds all inferior courts; and can be reversed or amended 
by nothing but a statute. Nor is it any use arguing that it is a new 
view, that it is ‘‘judge-made law,” or a straining of the law under 
political bias. That may be—it is not a thing unknown; most of our 
law has been made by judges; the House of Lords has often taken a 
view of the law which was quite new to the public and even to the 
profession. 

I will go further, as a lawyer who has carefully studied Trades 
Union cases now for forty years. Taking the judgments of Lord 
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Lindley in the two appeals—(and his are far the most complete and 
important opinions of the whole Court)—I doubt if qualified lawyers 
will find it easy to displace any one of the precise propositions laid 
down by his lordship, limiting their effect to the exact terms in which 
he guards his decision. Lord Lindley is, by common consent, one of 
the greatest lawyers of our time, one of the most cautious and exact, 
and these cases turn on those departments of law wherein his authority 
stands without a rival supreme. We may therefore take it as settled 
that the law is as Lord Lindley lays it down; that the legal world 
will take it from him; that his judgment now binds all inferior courts 
both in law and equity; and (what is the principal point to re- 
member) that the House of Lords as at present constituted, and, as 
lawyers say, ‘‘as at present advised,” is not likely to minimise or 
qualify these judgments—but, on the contrary, is very likely indeed 
to expand and intensify them. 

Now what are the decisive points settled by these two judgments? 
In the Toff Vale Railway case, for the first time in this country, a 
Trades Union in its own name and by its officers and agents has been 
ordered to abstain from the acts they were taking to prevent outside 
men from interfering with a local strike. No violence or crime was 
alleged ; nor was there any breach of contract, and nothing was said 
as to conspiracy or molestation. The point was that, for the first 
time in England, a Trades Union was made the subject of an injunc- 
tion and was made corporately liable to an order of court. A Trades 
Union is not a corporation. And, until July 22nd, lawyers understood 
that it could not be made the defendant in an action in its corporate 
capacity and by its registered name. The practical proof of this is— 
that it has never been tried before, though thousands of employers 
Beene been eager to sue the Union and ruin it if they had been 
advised they had a chance of succeeding i 
a single ie last summer in a aay oe : mae a 

grant an injunction the 
legal world was greatly interested in the issue. 

On appeal th . 
eeafcnat eredeee eee CL ee 
accepted view that a Trades Union, not bei ohe Benes 

) ng incorporated, cannot be 
sued. The House of Lords bas now reversed the judgement of th 
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not, and though it has no legal existence as a borpomiion ata eae 
in its own name hold property as a corporation can Bi A sue a 
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ordered by a court of law. ; 
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Until the Acts of 1871 and 1875, which legalised Trades Unions 
and Strikes, the Unions were illegal societies, and could be robbed 
with impunity. The authors of those Acts assumed that, in making 
Unions legal, they did not make them corporate bodies capable of 
suing and being sued. When some of the Unions were asking for 
power to sue as corporate bodies, some of us on the Royal Commission 
told them that, if they had the right to sue, they would be exposed to 
the liability to be sued, in which case they would very soon be ruined. 
From that day to this, it has been held that Trades Unions could not 
be sued as a body and made liable to the whole extent of their funds 
—benefits to widows and children and all—like a Bank, a Railway, 
or trading company. The House of Lords has now astonished the 
legal and the industrial world by deciding that Unions can be sued, 
aud the whole of their funds charged to make good whatever is 
lawfully claimed in costs or as damages for the acts of their officers. 
How soon, or how far, that new law may ruin them, remains to be 
seen. 

I certainly have no intention of cavilling at this judgment—no 
lawyer would do so. It is final and makes the law. Some of the 
noble Lords may have resorted to doubtful arguments; but this 
cannot be said of Lord Lindley. Lord Macnaghten assumed that the 
minority of the Royal Commission of 1867-9, when they agreed that 
Unionists should remain personally liable at law, intended also that 
their Union should be corporately liable also. I can assure his Lord- 
ship that his assumption is quite unfounded. I should like to ask 
him this question. If a Lord Chancellor, as we know, can be made 
personally responsible—say for corrupt judgments—would it follow 
that the House of Lords, as a House, could be made collectively 
responsible for what is, technically, the judgment of the whole 
House ? 

The Irish case, Quinn v. Leathem, decided on 5th August, fills up 
all the holes left open by the Zujf Vale case. If the first was the 
wedge strong enough to rend any Union to which it was applied, the 
second was the steam hammer to drive the wedge home. Lord 
Lindley’s judgment was subtle, cautious, elaborate in its qualifications, 
and comprehensive in its purview, and I am not about to discuss or 
criticise it. In effect, it comes to this, that a combination to coerce a 
man in his lawful business by persuading others not to deal with 
him, although no contract is to be broken, no indictable offence 
committed, and though it is not actionable if done by one person, 
becomes civilly actionable, though not criminally punishable, when it 
is done by agreement amongst several. In this case, there was no 
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breach of any contract, nothing done contrary to the Criminal law as 
explained by the Act of 1875, nothing but what is done in trade by 
capitalists more or less secretly every day; but the Union officers 
were made civilly liable in damages. The famous case of Allen o. 
Flood, on which Unionists have relied for some years, was pronounced 
to deal with a different set of circumstances. The circumstances of 
all cases differ, and it does not need a whole House of Lords, or the 
legal genius of Lord Lindley, to prove that Ais not B. But Allen v. 
Flood, they say, simply decided that for one man to injure another’s 
business, even with a malicious motive, is not necessarily actionable. 
But now comes in Quinn v. Leathem to show that, when several persons 
agree (7.2. conspire) to do this very thing, it may not amount to 
eriminal responsibility, but it will amount to civi/ liability. That blessed 
word ‘‘conspire,” having been a good deal muffled of late on the 
criminal side, has now got round to the civil side. 

Now put these two decisions together. They come to this :— 

1. When a Trades Union seeks to drive anyone to its terms by 
inducing others not to deal, though it may not do anything forbidden 
by the Act of 1875, it may be civilly liable in damages (Quinn v. 
Leathem). 

2. A Trades Union may be made corporately responsible for the 
acts of its officers, may be sued by name, and its funds may be taken 
to satisfy all legal claims. 

If powerful companies cannot smash up the great Unions with 
these new weapons in the industrial war, they must be a dull and 
timid lot, and not the men they are commonly supposed to be. 

Now what are Trades Unionists to do? Hitherto they have been 
advised and believed that, provided they kept strictly within the 
natural meaning of the sections of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1875, they could not be made lable in Courts of Justice. 
Criminally lable, perhaps not. But it seems now that they may be 
civilly liable, and the Unions may be made defendants in an action 
and their funds exhausted in damages to the last farthing—with all 
accumulations for benefits. Well, the only advice I can give them 
Zenon fo Yalagfol Onions cota rat eet eee 
only for specific wages) to be sea oie a a iis e a 
pinch or tdongenterne any bod = eis : ‘ tee er me 
indirectly. If they make it eae to a Wain 
lose his money or his trade, the : RPG ae - 

, they run great risk of having their Union 
funds drained dry. So I advise them to take the terms their 
employers offer them—and be thankful for that. 
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They may say: This is a new state of things. Indeed it is. But 
many things have happened since 1875. Many things have happened 
since 1895, And even more things since 1899, You cannot indulge 
in the luxury of a two years’ war, with Carnivals and Mafficking, add 
£200,000,000 to the Debt, and spend £150,000,000 a year, trample 
on the constitution, chuck out all reform and social legislation, without 
shaking society to its foundations. The British horse, getting up 
a quarrel with the Boer stag, has been persuaded by the astute Jingo 
to let himself be bridled and saddled, and spurred and whipped up 
and down the country. And the Jingo in the saddle is not likely to 
get off as yet. The stag is not driven out of the paddock yet, though 
he is at bay in an ugly mood. So the British horse—is he indeed 
so noble an animal?—will have to pant and bleed a good deal 
longer still. 

That is the moral of the House of Lords case. I do not say that 
these or any judges are prejudiced, but the social and political tone of 
the time invariably colours the bias of all courts of law. They are 
constitutionally conservative and see all things through the eyes of 
Property and Power. I am certain of this—that these cases would 
not have been decided exactly in this way between 1870 and 1890. 
The present generation of Unionists are, in my opinion, inferior both 
morally and intellectually to the men of 1860-1870, and have done 
many things those men would not do. Another thing is that the 
Socialists and the Revclutionists are not very sorry to see Trades 
Unionism crippled. Do they expect to triumph when Trade 
Unionism is crushed? Will the country gain by it? 

Freperic Harrison. 


COLONIAL PRETENSIONS. 
a 
Tur greatest piece of good fortune that Hagland has ever experienced 
was not the destruction of the Armada or the triumph of Trafalgar or 
the crowning victory of Waterloo, or any other battle won by sea or 
land; it was the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

Fortunate that event was even for the Englishmen of that day, 
compelling them, as it did, to pocket their stupid pride and desist 
from a struggle which might have dragged on for many years, loading 
them with debt and inviting the attacks of a Europe even more 
unfriendly to England than it isnow. But how much more fortunate 
for us their descendants, who are in a position—if we have common 
sense—to measure the result that would fatally have followed if the 
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North American Colonies had remained to this day a part of the 
British Empire. That high-sounding name would have become a 
mockery indeed; for the Mother Country would have ceased to be the 
predominant partner, and would have become an outlying dependency 
of a twice more populous continent on the other side of the Atlantic. 
From some points of view we might have retained a certain superiority 
—points which have no relation to numbers or wealth or bigness of 
any sort. But in what concerns our political institutions, our relations 
with foreign States, our armaments, our fiscal system, our financial 
burdens, our currency, and many other particulars, we should now be 
dragged at the heels of eighty millions of Americans, not all our 
kinsmen (if that matters), or inclined to deal respectfully or tenderly 
with the old country. In short ‘‘ Empire” would have come to mean 
that we were no longer masters in our own house. From this 
degradation the disguised blessing at Yorktown saved us. 

But to learn the cost of a colonial Empire there is no need to 
imagine what might have been; we have only to look at what actually 
is. The facts before our eyes at the present moment furnish a 
warning which the inhabitants of this country will be blind indeed if 
they neglect. We are told by fanatical Imperialists that 17,000 
British lives and 200 millions of money are a cheap price to have 
paid for the display of imperial feeling evoked in the colonies. An 
ignorant public seems to believe that in case of war with any 
European Power our relatively small army will be swelled by im- 
portant reinforcements from Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
These countries wiil, no doubt, be populous enough some day to raise 
important armies if they choose ; but it will not be in our day. They 
are at present very small States, and they have no armies or navies 
worth speaking of. The troops they have sent to South Africa have 
been a mere drop in the bucket as compared with the numbers that 
have been dispatched from these islands. The difference their visit 
—in many cases a very short visit—made to our strength was hardly 
appreciable. Nor does it follow because, being in perfect security at 
home, they allowed the more enterprising among their young men to 
volunteer against the Boers, that they would send them across the 
seas to take part in some more serious war when they might be 
needed to protect their own shores from raids or invasions. The 
ardent imperialism of these colonies was not ardent enough to furnish 
the pay of the men they sent to South Africa, or even, latterly, the 
cost of their transport. They left that to fall on the British taxpayer, 
just as they steadily refuse to contribute anything towards the up- 
keep of the Imperial Navy though they expect it to protect their 
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commerce and guard their shores. It is to be hoped that when the 
War is over a bona fide inquiry will be made into the amount and 
the cost of the assistance we have received from them. At present 
it has been impossible to obtain full and clear statistics from the 
Government, who have plainly deprecated any demand for them as 
ungracious. 

But though the aid afforded us by these colonies, whether pro- 
portioned to their resources or not, has in its amount been insignifi- 
cant, we are told, on Ministerial as well as journalistic authority, that 
it entitles them to a voice in settling the terms to be imposed upon 
the Boers. We are not to allow the vanquished Republics any shred 
of independence because, forsooth, Canadian and Australian feeling is 
opposed to it. The decision of the Mother Country is to be subject to 
the veto of little States with populations hardly as big as that of 
London. In this preposterous pretension we have a foretaste of the 
tyranny we are preparing for our children or grandchildren if what is 
humorously called the “‘ British’? Empire should last long enough. 
In the so-called loyalism of Canada and Australia lurk the germs of 
a danger to the Mother Country deadlier than the hostility or disaffec- 
tion of South Africa. 

If our forefathers were ill advised in attempting to subjugate the 
North American colonies by force of arms, they at least had a 
reasonable motive for what they did. They desired to make them 
bear their share of the burden of Imperial defence. But how much 
more foolish are we who for the empty satisfaction of keeping our 
present colonies within our nominal Empire cheerfully take upon 
ourselves their proper burdens and responsibilities and bribe them to 
accord us a titular supremacy. Of the gratuitous naval protection we 
engage to afford them I have already spoken. To induce them to 
recognise the Privy Council as a Court of Appeal we offer to pay 
colonial judges to come to London and sit on it. To enable them to 
raise loans more easily we have recently allowed trustees to invest in 
their public securities, which, in the opinion of many good judges, 
are far enough from being secure. While I am writing another sop 
is thrown to them: the Pacific Cable, desired by Canada and 
Australia, is to be constructed under arrangements very unfair to the 
British taxpayer. As for the West Indian islands they continue to 
be; what they always have been, a bottomless gulf for swallowing up 
British subsidies. 

The notion that the Colonies are valuable as military allies is not 
the only delusion that an ignorant public cherishes about them. How 
little foundation there is for the maxim that trade follows the flag has 
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often been conclusively shown. Yet politicians—even eminent ones 
—-continue to repeat it, relying on popular ignorance. An Australian 
buys in the cheapest market, whether it is in England or Germany, 
and is governed by no other consideration, as our manufacturers and 
merchants, after relying too long on babble about the flag, are now 
finding out. 

It is a common belief that we need the Colonies as a field for the 
overflow of our superabundant population. But, in the first place, if 
they ceased to bea part of the Empire they would be just as open to 
emigrants as they are now, and whatever attraction there is in common 
origin, language and manners would remain unaltered. And, secondly, 
it is not to the Colonies, but to the United States, that the immense 
majority of our emigrants flock, as the following figures show :— 

1881—1890. 1891—1900. 


68 percent. .. 72 percent. went to the United States. 

17 5 Se eery » Australasia. 

13 ry, peels $3 », British North America, 
14. —C«s, eo ee) », Cape and Natal. 


Emigrants, it would seem, no more follow the flag than trade does. 

I do not the least blame the Colonies for taking all they can get 
from us. Except in one particular, to be mentioned immediately, 
they show a much greater knowledge of their own interests than we 
do. They are ever on the watch to guard against interference from 
the Colonial Office, and they are quite right to be so. The virtual 
suspension of the Constitution in the Cape, and the proposals that 
have been openly made to abolish it altogether, should be a warning 
to them that their own independence is not so beyond all danger as 
they have supposed. Disputes leading to secession might easily arise 
within their Federations, and it would require all the prudence and 
moderation which the present Colonial Secretary does not possess to 
prevent the Mother Country from being drawn into the quarrel. 
They might then have cause to regret their own meddlesome and 
dangerous action in South Africa. BK. S. Beegsty. 


SCIENCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—IIL. 


Reo es* 
Tux ideal of the physicist is to bring all the varied phenomena with 
which he is concerned under one general principle, and although this 
reduction has not yet been accomplished—perhaps never will be—it 
must be admitted that great strides have been made in this direction 
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during the past hundred years. At the time when Comte wrote on 
Physics the science was in a rather disorganised condition, and so we 
need not be surprised to find in Comte’s work a belief in the irre- 
ducibleness of the various branches of this science which has certainly 
not been justified by later researches. At the same time it is well to 
remember that Comte distinctly stated that the divisions of Physics 
were due far more to the multiplicity of our senses than to any radical 
differences in the properties of matter, a view that has been fully 
confirmed. Asa matter of fact the great generalisations which have 
unified Physics were not formulated until some years after Comte 
had written upon the subject, and this fact has been too often ignored 
by his scientific critics. 

Looking at the century’s work as a whole, it is seen to fall natur- 
ally into two divisions, the first forty years being mainly occupied 
with the work of correlating the different physical forces, and so lead- 
ing up to the most important generalisation ever made in Physics— 
the principle of the conservation of energy; while the rest of the 
century was largely concerned with the applicatioa of this theory to 
every department of the science, and to the establishing of various 
deductions from it, such as Thomson’s doctrine of the Dissipation of 
Energy, the Theory of Solar Conservation, the Laws of Thermo- 
dynamics, and the Kinetic Theory of Gases. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century the position of Physics 
was somewhat as follows. Excellent experimental work had been 
done in many directions, but with the exception of mechanics and 
acoustics very inaccurate notions prevailed as to the nature of physical 
phenomena. This was mainly owing to the difficulty which physicists 
experienced in explaining the transmission of light, radiant heat, 
electricity and magnetism across space. The case of sound had been 
satisfactorily dealt with by Newton, who showed that its propagation 
through air was due to the vibratory motion of the air-particles, since 
the air-pump proves that no sound can be conveyed by a vacuum; and 
he had endeavoured to explain the transmission of light by his emis- 
sion theory, which supposed light to be a material substance emanat- 
ing from the luminous body. Heat, also, was looked upon by the 
seventeenth century scientist as a material substance called ‘‘ caloric,” 
the phenomena of electricity and magnetism being attributed to the 
existence of some mysterious fluid or fluids. Very little work had up 
to this time been done in connecting the different natural forces, 
but with the advent of the nineteenth century we have a brilliant 
series of discoveries which fairly revolutionised the science, although 
their full meaning was not generally apprehended until long after. 
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The experiments (1798-9) of Rumford and Davy on the production 
of heat by friction, under such circumstances as to exclude all ex- 
traneous heat and the fact that the supply of heat was evidently in- 
exhaustible, pointed clearly to heat being merely molecular motion, 
and not a material substance. The motion of the mass was trans- 
formed into a more rapid movement of its particles, with the result of 
raising the temperature. This view had indeed been advocated by 
earlier workers, v.g., Boyle, but it had obtained no following owing to 
the time not being ripe for its acceptance, and its promulgation by the 
English physicists met with considerable opposition until the weight 
of evidence in its favour became overwhelming. Following closely 
upon these experiments came the discovery by Herschel in 1800 of the 
existence of invisible heat-rays in the solar spectrum, succeeded by 
Ritter’s discovery of the chemical action of the invisible part of the 
spectrum beyond the violet end. About the same time Thomas Young 
was applying Huyghen’s undulatory theory of light to explain the 
phenomena of interference, and advocating the hypothesis of the 
Luminiferous Ether as the medium by which the undulations were 
conveyed. Seeing the significance of Herschel’s spectrum experiments 
Young maintained that Radiant Heat and Light only differed in the 
number of the respective vibrations per second, just as he himself had 
found by calculation that the vibrations at the red end of the spectrum 
were much slower than at the violet end, each coloured ray having 
its own definite wave-length. The identity of radiant heat with 
light was fully confirmed by later workers, who showed that the 
dark heat-rays could be doubly-refracted and polarised in precisely 
the same way as the luminous ones. Huyghen had been able to 
explain the reflection and refraction of light by the wave-theory; and 
the problem of interference was solved by Young, who in conjunction 
with Fresnel also accounted for diffraction and polarization. Newton’s 
corpuscular theory of light now became gradually discredited in 
favour of the wave-theory, which grew more and more into favour 
with physicists as they saw its increasing capacity for explaining 
phenomena which had proved insuperable obstacles to the rival hypo- 
thesis. Of considerable importance in this respect were Fizeau’s 
determination of the velocity of light in air by direct experiment in 
1849, and Foucault’s discovery two years later that the velocity was 
less in water, a fact at variance with the corpuscular hypothesis of 
Newton, (The year 1851 was also memorable for Foucault's applica- 
tion of the pendulum to prove the earth’s rotation, all previous proofs 
having been of an astronomical, aud therefore indirect, kind.) 

In this manner, then, Absorbed Heat, Radiant Heat, and Light, 
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were shown to be modes of motion, either of material particles or of the 
hypothetical ether. We must now turn to the discoveries in Electri- 
city and Magnetism, where also the new century brought with it 
epoch-making discoveries. It was known that the friction of dis- 
similar substances could produce electricity of a kind which Franklin 
identified with lightning, and much valuable experimental work had 
been done in the subject, but no connection had been found between 
electrical and chemical phenomena. Galvani’s electrical discovery in 
1790, led, ten years later, to Volta’s Pile, which was at once used by 
Nicholson and Carlisle for decomposing water into its elements, the 
starting-point of Davy’s work in the electrolysis of compounds. It 
was thus seen that chemical action in the battery gave rise to an 
electrical current, which was itself retransformed into chemical action 
in the decomposing cell. From the time of Gilbert many facts had 
been accumulated as to magnetic phenomena, but no direct connection 
between Magnetism and Hlectricity was found until Oersted’s dis- 
covery in 1819 that a magnetic needle was affected by the proximity 
of a wire conveying an electric current. The discovery of Thermo- 
electricity in 1821 was a case of the direct conversion of Heat into 
Electricity, the converse process being shown by the heating of wires 
during the passage of a current. It was soon found that the electric 
current could magnetise soft iron, thus leading to the construction of 
electro-magnets, while the converse discovery to Oersted’s — that 
moving magnets could generate a current—was made by Faraday in 
1831. The experiments of Faraday resulted in the construction of 
electro-magnetic machines which give us a direct conversion of 
mechanical energy into electricity, the dynamo being the latest appli- 
cation of the principle, while the electric motor exhibits the reverse 
process. 

The net result of this kind of work was to prove that the different 
natural forces were all mutually convertible, and the principle of the 
Correlation of Physical Forces was formulated by Grove in 1842, 
And further, these various forms of energy are convertible into each 
other at definite rates, a fact first established by Joule in the case of 
Heat and Mechanical Energy. Joule found that to raise the tempera- 
ture of one pound of water through one degree Fahrenheit required 
the expenditure of 772 foot-lbs. of work, if the mechanical energy 
was entirely converted by friction into heat. On the other hand, the 
engineer Hirn found that in a steam-engine a portion of the heat 
disappears, and that after allowing for losses due to radiation, etc., 
there was a strict proportionality between the external work done by 
the engine and the heat which had disappeared. And Hirn found 
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that the ratio between the two quantities had the same numerical 
value as Joule had found for the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat. 
In all other cases of the transformation of energy, it has also been 
found that the conversion takes place at a fixed rate, so that given a 
certain quantity of one kind of energy, you can only convert it into 
a fixed quantity of another kind. The idea therefore naturally arose 
that the total quantity of energy must be a constant, we could not 
increase or diminish it, but could only transform one variety of it 
into another—heat into electricity, ¢.g., by the thermo-electric battery, 
the electricity so produced into the electric light, that light into 
chemical energy by exposing a photographic plate to it, and so on. 

These facts and countless others of a similar kind were all 
generalised in the Theory of the Conservation of Energy, put 
forward by Joule in England and by Mayer and Helmholtz in Ger- 
many near the middle of the century. It states that the swm of all the 
different kinds of energy ¢s a constant quantity. By their careful balance 
experiments the eighteenth century chemists had proved the Con- 
servation of Matter, or rather of Mass, and had clearly shown that we 
can neither destroy nor create matter, but can only transform it into 
different physical and chemical forms; and Thomson and Tait showed 
that Newton’s Third Law of Motion—that Action and Reaction are 
equal and opposite—is practically equivalent to the modern view of 
Energy, if we include in the Reactions a// the changes involved. We 
may therefore call this great generalisation the Conservation of 
Motion, since all manifestations of energy are essentially cases of 
either molar or molecular motion. 

Although we can readily convert heat into mechanical energy, as 
in the steam-engine, a portion of the heat is invariably lost by 
radiation, etc.; and since there is a general tendency for all other 
forms of energy to be ultimately converted into heat, it follows that 
there is a tendency towards a uniformity of temperature which 
would at length result in the total disappearance of what we call 
mechanical energy, for it would be dissipated into diffused heat. 
This fact forms the groundwork of Thomson’s doctrine of the Dissi- 
pation of Energy, but of course the time needed for our own system 
to reach this stage is so immense as to render the doctrine of no 
practical importance to us, although of great theoretical interest, 

Soon after the new views on Energy were formulated, the atten- 
tion of physicists was naturally drawn to the question of the source 
of the sun’s energy, the sun of course being the storehouse from 
which we have drawn and continue to draw our terrestrial energy. 
The sun itself being no exception to the Law of the Conservation of 
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Energy, its heat must be maintained either by external means or by 
some internal changes. Mayer’s view that a supply of meteorites 
kept up the temperature at first seemed plausible, but was soon 
shown to be insufficient, and the now generally accepted view is due 
to Helmholtz, who in 1854 explained the Solar Conservation by 
supposing a gradual shrinkage of the sun’s mass to be taking place, 
owing to gravitational forces. 

We have seen how Radiant Heat and Light were shown to be of 
identical nature, while a large mass of experimental evidence had 
also proved the identity between Electricity and Magnetism; the next 
step was to unify these two groups of phenomena. The earlier 
electricians such as Coulomb had looked upon electrical action as 
taking place at a distance and as being like gravitation unaffected by 
any intervening medium. This idea was unacceptable to Faraday, 
who as the result of his researches believed that the ether was the 
medium through which electrical forces were conveyed ; and he made 
a discovery of cardinal importance when he found the influence of the 
dielectric or insulating medium upon the intensity of the electric force 
between two charged conductors. Faraday also found in 1845 a most 
important connection between electro-magnetism and light in the fact 
that a polarized beam of light was affected by the influence of a 
powerful magnet. Maxwell fully accepted Faraday’s conclusions and 
developed them from the mathematical side into his Electro-magnetic 
Theory of Light, according to which the phenomena of Electro- 
magnetism and Light are of identical nature, having the ether for 
their common medium, electro-magnetic waves only differing from 
luminous ones in respect of their length, the velocity of transmission 
being in both cases the same. Maxwell’s theory gained little 
advocacy at first, since it lacked experimental verification, but in 1888 
Hertz succeeded in producing electro-magnetic waves, and in obtaining 
the phenomena of reflection, refraction, diffraction and polarization 
with them. He also found the velocity of transmission to be identical 
with that of light. Apart from its great theoretical interest this work 
of Hertz’s has proved of the highest practical value, for it led to the 
wireless telegraphy of to-day. 

It may be as well to point out that the Correlation of the Physical 
Forces is by no means complete, for no direct relation has yet been 
found to exist between Gravitation and the other forms of Energy, 
although several attempts to find such a relation were made in the 
past century. 

Seeing what an important part the hypothesis of an Ether has 
played in modern Physics, it is natural to ask, how far is this hypo- 
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thesis a valid one? As is well known, Comte took up a rather rigid 
attitude upon this question, being opposed to the idea of the Ether 
even as a purely hypothetical conception. This is a position which I 
do not think can be usefully maintained in the light of modern 
developments, but on the other hand the view of many modern 
physicists seems to me indefensible. They have spoken of the Ether 
quite confidently as a material substance, in spite of the fact that no 
independent evidence of its existence has ever been adduced. The 
admirable arguments of J. S. Mill in his ‘‘ Logic” against our giving 
objectivereality tothe Ether have never been refuted, and the only sound 
position to take up is that the Ether is a purely mental conception of 
the same order as our idea of the chemical atom, having like that no 
perceptual equivalent. It is a logical device, and the only justifiza- 
tion we have at present for using it consists in the fact that it enables 
us to correlate a large number of physical phenomena. 

Our knowledge of the ultimate structure of material bodies and of 
the conditions upon which the existence of a body in the solid, 
liquid, or gaseous state depends, has been much advanced during the 
century, thanks largely to the increased light thrown upon the subject 
by the modern view of Energy. The idea of the discontinuity of 
Matter—that it possessed a molecular structure—naturally arose in con- | 
nection with the properties exhibited by gases. In 1662 Boyle 
stated the relation between the volume and the pressure of a gas, and 
the molecular structure of gases had been suggested as an explanation 
of their behaviour when heated or cooled as far back as 1738, by D. 
Bernoulli, who even explained the facts of gaseous pressure by sup- 
posing the walls of the containing vessel to be subjected to a constant 
bombardment by the flying molecules, and went so far as to deduce 
Boyle’s law from his hypothesis. This view was, however, too far in 
advance of the time to meet with acceptance then, and too much 
opposed to the prevalent views as to the nature of heat. The next 
step was the discovery at the beginning of the nineteenth century by 
Charles and Gay-Lussac, that all gases possessed the same co-efficient 
of expansion, A few years later, in 1811, the Italian physicist 
Avogadro, seeking an explanation of the physical properties of gases, 
deduced from the Laws of Boyle and Charles the extremely important 
grneralisation known now as Avogadro’s Law, according to which 
equal volumes of all gases contain under similar conditions of temperature 
and pressure the same number of molecules. Avogadro’s Law has 
far-reaching consequences in theoretical chemistry, and is one 
of the most valuable generalisations which the nineteenth 
century produced, but its full significance was not seen until past the 
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middle of the century. With the acceptance of the doctrine of the 
Conservation of Energy vame a revival of Bernoulli’s idea of gaseous 
molecules, and the labours of Olausius and Maxwell placed the 
Kinetic Theory of Gases upon a rigorous mathematical basis, deduced 
from the new ideas of Energy; and it was then seen that Avogadro’s 
Law was a necessary consequence of this Dynamical Theory. The 
result was to extend the domain of Dynamics, which in the previous 
century had been practically confined to the cases of solids and liquids, 
to the sphere of gaseous matter. And the numerous facts which have 
been brought to light in connection with the behaviour of solids and 
liquids have compelled the physicist to assume that all forms of 
Matter have a molecular constitution. The passage of a solid into the 
liquid or gaseous state, and the accompanying disappearance of heat 
—the ‘‘latent heat’’ of Black—is now easily explained as a simple 
case of the Conservation of Energy, the heat which seems to disappear 
being transformed into increased molecular motion, with the result of 
overcoming the cohesive forces wholly or partially, and so driving the 
molecules further apart. It follows from the doctrine of the molecular 
condition of Matter that there can be no hard and fast line between 
solids, liquids, and gases. That substances intermediate in their pro- 
perties between solids and liquids existed had long been known, and 
in 1868 Andrews succeeded in demonstrating experimentally the con- 
tinuity of the liquid and gaseous states. 

And as a consequence of our increased knowledge of this subject, 
the physicist has been enabled to reduce every gas to the liquid and 
even solid form. The liquefaction of hydrogen has now brought us 
within a few degrees of the absolute zero of temperature, a point at 
which theory would indicate the cessation of all molecular motion, and 
the disappearance of all chemical energy. The theoretical importance 
of this low temperature work is considerable, and important results 
have already been reached in physics, chemistry, and biology. 

The high vacua at thecommand of modern physicists have 
rendered it possible to examine the molecular condition of gases under 
very favourable circumstances, and a new field of research has thus 
been opened up in the domain of what has been called the “ultra- 
gaseous’’ state of matter, a field which has already given us the 
Roéotgen Rays, one of the most important achievements of the century 
in Physies. 


a 
H. Gorpvon Jonus, 
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PA R ARG: REASP AS: 


In a pamphlet with the title ‘A New Plea for Protective Duties”’ 
(Cornish Brothers, 37, New Street, Birmingham), Colonel 8. D. 
Williams contests the common belief that the continued prosperity of 
England depends upon the creation of new markets and therefore 
upon expansion of the Empire. He insists upon two truths very 
generally ignored or neglected: that domestic trade is vastly more 
valuabie than foreign, and that in what is called international trade 
the exchange of commodities is not ¢nfernational, not being carried on 
between communities as such but by private individuals, on their own 
private account, who may quite possibly make an excellent thing out 
of their several trades while the respective communities of which they 
form a part may be seriously injured. He shows the many evils 
which follow from the decay of agriculture and the concentration of 
the population in towns, and argues that our food supplies from 
abroad are threatened not only by war but by economic causes that 
will soon make themselves felt during the profoundest peace. 


« 


There is much in this pamphlet which deserves attention; but I 
cannot say I am convinced by the remedy proposed, which is that, 
the agricultural landlords having been first bought out with an 
income from Consols equivalent to the average net annual rent they 
have actually received during the last ten years, the State should 
impose protective duties on imported food gradually increasing to the 
point of prohibition. The author thinks that the consequent rise in 
rents would leave a large profit to the State, which should be devoted 
not to the reduction of taxation but to old age pensions, better 
housing of the poor, etc. His assumption that these islands could 
produce food enough for their forty millions of inhabitants seems to 
require proof. That our population should be so large and so dis- 
proportionately employed in manufacturing raw material imported 
from abroad may be deplorable. But we have made our bed, and I 
am afraid we have got to lie in it while it lasts, which Colonel 
Williams may be right in predicting will not be long. 


K. S. Bezsty. 


N Ose GES 3 
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THE SOCIAL ASPECT OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


——<—<Y_—__. 


Tue International Congress on Tuberculosis, which took place in 
London in July, has many points of importance, apart altogether 
from its special interest to professional men. Obviously every 
considerable change in medical practice is of interest to all of us, 
coming as it does under one of the two heads which, according to 
Leibnitz, comprise all that is worth seriously thinking about: Virtue 
and Health. Leibnitz’s word needs discussion before it can be 
willingly accepted. But if Virtue includes Justice, and if Health 
implies possession of the means of Health, it will not be found that 
many sides of life are left unconsidered by it. 

One word on the international character of this and of many 
similar Congresses during the last half-century. Surely, amidst so 
much that is blameworthy, discouraging and disastrous in the 
political events of our time—while the nations, as represented by 
their newspapers, are ‘‘ snarling at each others’ heels,” while military 
stores are being piled up in vast pyramids, and chasms of national 
debt and bankruptcy are growing wider and deeper—it is well to call 
to mind the facts that throughout this time are silently making for 
peace and righteousness. And prominent among these is the fact, 
unknown to any century before the last, that thoughtful men, standing 
quite apart from journalism or from political agitation, of every 
theological creed or of none, come together every year from the 
Western hemisphere, from the farthest Hast, and from every nation 
of Europe, to discuss the best plans for elementary teaching, improved 
penal legislation, better administration of prisons, comparative study 
of language, exacter methods of physical research, and, above all, the 
application of biological discovery to the art of healing. On the 
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mistakes made, on the chimerical hopes aroused, on the want of a due 
sense of proportion sometimes shown at these meetings, it would be 
easy to comment. Such things are inevitable at a time when not 
many have accustomed themselves to look consistently at human life 
as a whole, when many would scornfully repudiate the wish to do so. 
But whatever their shortcomings, the spirit of international co- 
operation which these gatherings spontaneously diffuse is beyond all 
price. 

Reverting to our subject; the first point to notice is that tuber- 
culosis occupies an exceptional pcsition among diseases. More deaths 
are due to it than to any other. Taking that form of the disease 
which affects the lungs, and which is commonly called by doctors 
phthisis, and by the public, consumption (the first word being the 
Greek equivalent of the second), we find that in Eugland in the thirty 
years between 1851 and 1880, the mean annual mortality from it was 
2,423 per million ; in other words nearly 100,000 in a population of 
40 millions. If to this be added the forms of tuberculous disease 
affecting the bowels, glands, and other organs, this total would be 
much increased. The memorandum of the German Public Health 
Office circulated at the Congress asserts that ‘‘ Every third person 
who dies between the ages of fifteen and sixty years succumbs to 
tuberculosis.” It is clear that any steps that can be taken, with 
reasonable hope of reducing this enormous mortality, assume the 
position of important national events. Recent investigations into this 
disease have made its public significance more obvious than ever. 
They have shewn it to be communicable in certain specified ways, as, 
for instance, by the inhalation of polluted dust, from one person to 
another. It is thus brought, though with many qualifications, within 
the category of such diseases as small-pox, scarlet fever, which are 
known to be to a great extent preventable by wise administration of 
Public Health. We are here on ground which is common to medicine 
and to politics: we are dealing with matters which have, of course, a 
purely technical and professional side, but which have also a side 
in which the whole body of citizens is concerned, on which it is 
certain that they will express and enforce an opinion, and on which it 
is highly desirable that that opinion should be, as far as possible, 
enlightened. 

The history of discovery in this matter may be summed up in a 
few words. Midway in last century, Pasteur’s investigations into the 
fermentation of wine and beer had shown that the agent which split 
up the sugar of the wort, or the must, into alcohol and carbonic acid 
was a living organism. Pasteur thus led the way to the two 
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greatest discoveries of modern medicine; the introduction of 
antiseptic surgery, due in the main to Lister, and Koch’s re- 
searches into the causation of splenic fever, known under various 
names, as the most destructive of cattle plagues, and also as 
almost invariably fatal to human beings who contracted it in different 
ways from sheep or cattle. Among competent observers the convic- 
tion has spread that each of the infectious diseases is connected with 
a special microscopic organism, which finds entrance into the blood or 
the tissues, and multiplies itself there in ways analogous to the multi- 
plication of the yeast plant in malt infusion or in the must of the 
grape, and which operates a series of chemical decompositions, some 
one of the ingredients in which is fatal to life. So conclusive is the 
evidence on which this conviction in many cases rests, that the exis- 
tence of such an organism is practically taken for granted, even in the 
case of those infectious diseases where it has not as yet been actually 
detected. 

In 1881 Koch discovered an organism of this kind in the lungs of 
persons who had died from consumption, and in other organs affected 
by tuberculous disease. With skill, patience, and sagacity that can 
only be appreciated by those who have studied his original Memoir, 
he isolated it from the numerous other organisms with which diseased 
tissues always abound, and cultivated it outside the body on various 
vegetable and animal substances that were found to be a suitable soil. 
With this ‘‘ pure culture ” he inoculated animals susceptible of tuber- 
‘culosis, and reproduced the disease. On the soundness of his method 
of research, and the truth of its result, there is practical unanimity in 
the medical and scientific world. 

After finding the microscopic organism which causes tuberculosis, 
or which at any rate is one of its factors, the question arises, What 
measures are proposed for its destruction? On this subject there is 
far more room for doubt. Again let it be said that it is only from 
the social and political point of view, from the standpoint of Public 
Health legislation and of social opinion that such a matter is suitable 
for discussion here. In professional enquiries, in what passes between 
a doctor and his patient, we are not called on to intervene. It is only 
when exaggerated and one-sided enthusiasm has stimulated a cry 
for political measures which may be either socially mischievous, or 
intolerably burdensome to the poorer sections of the community, that 
it becomes needful to interpose a word of caution. The present 
movement in the medical world is spoken of by its advocates as a 
“crusade.” One of the most prominent of its advocates, using, as he 
says, ‘‘the war-cry of the men who prepared the way for the French 
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Revolution,” speaks of it as an effort to ‘‘crush the infamous.” [See 
Practitioner for July, p. 2.) Others are urgent for the compulsory 
notification to the sanitary authorities of every case of the disease ; 
for the compulsory isolation of affected persons ; compulsory erection 
in every part of Europe of public sanatoria. Legislative prohibition 
of spitting in public is a prominent item in the list of preventive 
measures; and indeed the discouragement of this foul habit may be 
numbered hereafter as among the best results of the agitation. 
Compulsion apart, each one of these remedies may be good and useful 
in its proper degree; that is to say, when applied with reasonable 
regard to the many other concurrent conditions of well-being, public 
and private, which have to be taken into account. Beyond those 
limits it may be as mischievous as an overdose of any other beneficent 
drug. The irritation caused during a great part of the last century 
by unwise modes of enforcing the vaccination laws may serve here as 
a salutary warning. 

That sanatoria for persons in the early stages of this disease do 
great good, and in many cases effect practical cures, is certain. 
Breathing pure dry air by day and by night, under very careful 
superintendence as to food, exercise, and occupation, by a wise 
physician who is not a mere routinist or hotel-keeper, but one who 
makes a special study of the moral and physical condition of each 
inmate, many patients after three or six months return to their homes 
with constitutions so strengthened that the pernicious parasite, no. 
longer finding their lung tissues a suitable soil to live on, perishes 
altogether. Such cases occur spontaneously far more often than used 
at one time to be supposed. Dr. Clifford Allbutt in his address to a. 
large medical audience at the recent Congress remarked: “I am guilty 
of no extravagance when I suggest that one-third of those who hear 
me, wittingly or unwittingly, are or have been infected with tuber- 
culosis.”” It is a matter of the commonest experience to find scars. 
indicating former attacks of this disease, perfectly healed, in the 
bodies of persons whose death was due to totally different causes. 

It follows that consumption in its early phases is a far more 
curable disease than used to be supposed. And since the principal 
mode of cure is to place the patient in pure air by night and by day, 
in winter or summer, always with avoidance of mere routine, and 
with due regard to his individual nature and circumstances, it is 
obvious that publicZsanatoria wisely managed are likely to be of the 
greatest use. Even when the patient cannot afford to stay there long 
enough for perfect cure, a few months or even weeks will have. 
educated him in the art of taking care of himself afterwards. 
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But all this comes very far short of the extirpation of the tubercle 
bacillus which the “‘ crusaders” against it are now talking of. Let us 
think for a moment what the isolation of all persons affected with this 
disease would mean. In the official memorandum of the German 
Board of Health it is estimated that about one million persons are 
now suffering from the disease in Germany. To avoid over-statement 
let us halve that figure for England, and suppose the persons for whom 
provision is to be made to be half a million. The cost of constructing 
a sanatorium with adequate cubic space and proper appliances may 
be set down as £200 per inmate; though to the present writer, who 
happens to have had experience in the construction of many large 
infectious hospitals, this seems a low estimate. We arrive then at a 
total cost, for building only, apart from maintenance and management, 
of 100 millions. True, we spend as much on a year of South African 
war. But we have not yet reached the point of estimating the saving of 
life as of greater value than the gratification of imperial pride. Till 
we are purged of the bacillus of megalomania, the friends of public 
health must be content with smaller things; and, in any case, we must 
see that what we do shall not press unduly on the mass of the 
community; otherwise we defeat the end in view. Increased taxation, 
involving increased poverty, means more over-crowding, means more 
under-feeding, means certain increase of tubercular disease. 

Let us remember, and this is the kernel of the whole business, that 
throughout this investigation of microbes in which so large a propor- 
tion of medical energies has been absorbed, not unreasonably, during 
the last thirty years, there are two distinct factors to be considered ; 
first the microscopic parasite which produces specific symptoms of dis- 
ease ; secondly, the human soil on which this organism lives and 
multiplies. Introduced into a healthy body it usually perishes of 
inanition, or is absorbed by the active cellular organisms of which the 
body is built up. The soil it loves is that of human tissues weakened 
by lowering influences of every kind: by alcohol, by under-feeding, 
by sexual excess, by polluted air in the workshop and the bed-room ; 
or again, by over-strain and worry, by paralysed activities, and by 
moral depression. If sown in a vigorous and healthy frame it will 
either not grow at all, or if it succeed for a time in multiplying its 
race, it will ultimately be undermined and supplantud by the defensive 
agencies inherent in vigorous blood. 

We come back then to the old-world, elementary, time-honoured 
principles of health, which have guided wise physicians in all ages, 
and which, the more closely they are looked at, will be more distinctly 
seen to lead us back to the moral and political conditions of right 
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living. If we go on thrusting our growing population into over- 
crowded streets; if the instability of our industrial system swings 
large masses of half-employed labour hither and thither, so that 
healthy homes are not worth providing ; if the control of the world’s 
capital passes into the hands of Stock Exchange gamblers and corner- 
men; if we concentrate our political energies on fighting the nations 
for fresh markets, and in providing lucrative appointments for our 
upper and middle classes by the annexation of new provinces—then the 
fibre of national health will assuredly be lowered, and worse results than 
we have yet seen may follow. We may suppose, though at present it 
does not seem likely, that the tubercle bacillus disappeared. ‘There 
are many other destructive parasites held by Nature in reserve, and 
ready to compete for the vacant place; as those who have studied the 
history of Epidemics by the light of modern discovery should be well 


aware. 
J. H. BrivceEs. 


RELIGION AND EMPIRE. 


Mr. Granam Wattas read a paper under the above title to the 
‘International Council of Unitarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers” on the 30th of May, which has since been 
published in the /nquirer. It calls for some notice in this Review, 
both for its own interest and also from the fact that Mr. Wallasis a 
leading member of the Fabian Society, whose tract on the war and 
the Empire excited some attention and surprise. 

Mr. Wallas’s attitude, it is clear, differs considerably from that of 
the Fabian tract. He thinks that owing to the improvement of 
communications on the earth’s surface, and the acceptance of a 
Darwinian rather than a humanitarian sociology, the world is now 
given up to an era of empires and that the weaker races are destined 
to a general subjection to the stronger. But his conscience is uneasy 
at the prospect: ‘“‘we have no world-ethic now,” he says, and ‘even 
from our own selfish point of view we must remember that the 
attempt to solve the Imperial problem on the basis of national 
selfishness may lead to a universal welter of Imperial wars.” He 
looks round, therefore, for a religious conception large and profound 
enough to meet this world-problem. Christianity does not satisfy 
him, partly because it is ‘a religion based not upon patient obser- 
vation but upon supernatural signs and wonders,” partly because it 
18 a religion of immortal equality in another world and not of 
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modifiable inequality in this. Of all the ‘great established religions 
from which it is possible that a conception of the world-problem 
could, in our time, come,” Mr. Wallas would look rather to Buddhism. 
He was struck by the appeal of the Japanese Buddhists on the 
Chinese question which was published in this Review a few months 
back. The Buddhists, he thinks, have an advantage in the fact 
that their religion is not ‘‘anthropocentric, and does not treat the 
universe merely as a painted background before which is acted the 
tragedy of human life. A religion which looks on human life in 
its relation to a living universe presents some possibility of over- 
coming the apparently instinctive hatred that divides the white and 
black races of mankind.’”’ In conclusion he seems to turn to some 
form of cosmic emotion as the source of the religious conception which 
he desires. ‘‘ When we know the little ball on which we move as we 
know the streets of our native town, the possibility of our living for 
further generations like rats fighting in a narrow pit may be, one 
hopes, too dreadful for us to face. And not only must that sense of 
limitation come home to us, but we shall be tempted—nay, we shall 
be compelled—to look beyond our globe out into the great expanse 
of the heavens and try to bring our human needs and our human 
passions into relation with the eternities of space and time.” 

It will be seen that the address touched on too many great 
questions to be dealt with adequately in a short article. It did not of 
course profess itself to deal at all adequately with any of them: it was 
rather a challenge to the Liberal religious thinkers to consider the 
question of international relations, especially between different races, 
from a religious point of view, and to seek for some conception which 
will give guidance and harmony to the world. 

But without attempting to present this complete conception, which 
is in fact the especial goal of human intelligence in our time, we may 
here suggest one or two questions and supplementary considerations 
which arise out of Mr. Wallas’s paper. 

In the first place there appears to be a certain confusion in some 
of Mr. Wallas’s arguments between the close relations of commerce, 
science, religion, etc., which must result from the improvement of 
communication and the spread of knowledge in the last century, and 
those close political relations which we speak of loosely as “ empire.’ 
The former contain nothing in themselves contrary to the harmonious 
progress of the world, and they will ultimately secure it. The latter, 
though securing peace and a certain uniformity of civilisation in 
limited areas, tend ultimately to wide-spread conflict and must produce 
it unless the spirit of empire is counter-acted by other forces, partly of 
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prudence, partly of humanity. The distinction is obvious enough in 
the concrete. Take England and the United States. Commercial, 
literary, educational relations are being constantly improved, but no 
one imagines or desires that these should lead to a political union, 
that either England should become a State in the union or that the 
States should send representatives to the English Parliament. A 
Concert of the Powers or a Court of International Arbitration for 
certain definite causes to be referred to it, is of course another matter 
and a very desirable object to attain. 

The graver question, however, with which Mr. Wallas is mainly 
concerned is that of empire in the stricter sense—the subjection of the 
weaker races to the white and the competition of the stronger white 
nations for areas of dominion and exploitation. This is no doubt the 
most striking international process of the last few years and has been 
facilitated by the progress of science and the improvement of 
communications. But is it not a somewhat hasty and unscientific 
conclusion to argue from this that we are living in an era of empires 
which is likely to last for an indefinite time and that the relation of 
the weaker and less advanced races to the stronger is naturally under 
present conditions one of subjection, and in most cases subjection to a 
great and centralized power governing from a distance ? 

It would appear from a rough generalization of the last half- 
century that the tendency of the age is quite as much towards the 
breaking up of great political aggregates as the formation of new 
ones, quite as much towards the independence and self-government of 
the younger civilizations as towards their subjection. On the one 
side we have the case of Africa, which is very naturally apt at the 
present time to monopolize the field of vision, and we have also the 
experiments of the United States in imperial expansion. But on 
the other side we have the whole of South and Central America and 
Mexico and in the old world the conspicuous example of Japan. The 
United States seem likely just now to imitate some of the old world 
States and govern dependencies across the sea. But part passu the 
Empires of Spain and Portugal have been completely broken up, and 
the Empire of England is steadily passing through the same process 
by various methods. At the very time that we are attempting to 
establish a great confederate dependency in South Africa, our 
Australian colonies insist on practical independence. Nor does it 
seem at all probable that either the United States or any other Power 
in future will attempt the close and selfish form of Imperialism which 
Ralaid, "Take the-alde OF Gills Rta feet EN ea 

. ina. Does anyone suppose that any 
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one or more of the European Powers will be able in any effective 
way to occupy and govern China? Is it not much more probable 
that the kindred and active civilization of Japan will gradually 
permeate and transform China, and that the Far East will become a 
confederation of semi-independent States on an Eastern and not a 
Western model? Most careful observers would, I think, come to 
much the same conclusion as to the Negro States in the West Indies 
and elsewhere. One of the latest writers on Jamaica, Mr. Livingstone 
in ‘‘Black Jamaica,” says most emphatically that the future of 
Jamaica lies in the hands of the coloured population. The white 
population becomes less at every census, and coloured men of various 
shades become more and more capabie of governing the country. 
The same process is inevitable in every case where coloured men 
thrive and white men only go for special purposes and live an exotic 
life. Mr. Bryce has shown us that the same history is in store for 
South Africa, the only difference being that the black races there are 
at present in a much more backward state of culture and self-reliance. 
The mutual destruction of the white races which has been going on in 
the last two years is likely to accelerate the advent of the blacks 
before they are ripe for self-government. 

It seems, therefore, if we take a wider range and a more distant 
perspective, that the world is tending rather to the self-government of 
smaller communities according to the interest of the bulk of their 
population, than to the aggregation of great empires under the rule of 
a few white powers; and another consideration will strongly fortify 
this belief, and that is the increasing tendency of the more highly 
civilised white races to limit the increase of population. This has 
long been marked in France and is becoming more and more apparent 
in England. There is every reason to suppose that the same law will 
manifest itself in other populations as they rise in the intellectual 
scale, and must tend to check the flow of emigration. 

But though these considerations will modify the view of the world 
problem which Mr. Graham Wallas has presented in his paper they 
will not lead us to dissent from him in his aspiration for a better 
world-ethic than is current at the present time. Here he is speaking 
of a great permanent need of the human heart, which will be just as 
great, if not greater, when India and South Africa are self-governing 
communities, as it is at the present time. But he does not seem to be 
looking in the right direction, either when he turns to Buddhism or 
when he invokes the “ great expanse of the heavens” for inspiration. 
Both will, no doubt, have their place in the religion of the future, 
but neither can supply the main spring of this religion which must 
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satisfy permanently the three aspects of our nature—learning, loving, 
and acting. This can only come from the comprehension and 
acceptance of what is covered by the conception of ‘‘ Humanity,” the 
word in which Western thought has already unconsciously embodied 
its ideal, and which will be found to embrace the permanent truths 
both of Christianity and Buddhism and as much of that ‘‘cosmic 
emotion” as can be brought into relation with human life and thought. 
It is a curious fact that this one word ‘‘Humanity”’ which seems most 
needed in the discussion of the questions which Mr. Wallas has raised 
does not occur anywhere in his paper. F. S. Marvin. 


THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE. 


TurrE has recently been published a work by several hands, called 
‘‘The Heart of the Empire,”! which deals with the problems arising 
in the modern city, and especially in London. As is usual in sucha 
‘work, the essays are of different value. Mr. Gooch gives us in his 
chapter on ‘Imperialism ”’ a forcible plea for public righteousness. 
Mr. Lawrence, though perhaps too ready to solve the housing 
problem by the banishment of the workers, willy nilly, to remote 
suburbs, gives us a timely warning that while we are spending 
millions to destroy slums in the older parts of the town, we are from 
want of foresight allowing new ones to grow up in the newly settled 
districts. And Mr. P. W. Wilson, in a really remarkable paper on 
the distribution of industry, shows how difficult or impossible it will 
be to afford that easy access to the city which is assumed as the basis 
of the suburban re-housing of the workers. In a different category 
must be placed the wonderful and surely most original discovery of 
Mr. R. A. Bray that the poor love their children. Possibly some day 
Mr. Bray will make the still more amazing discovery that the ‘‘poor” 
are even human beings. ; 

Here, indeed, we have the great blemish of the book—the insuf- 
ferable middle-class insolence and ignorance that mars so many of its 
pages. or instance, in a paper far superior to Mr. Bray’s, we read 
of the town workman ‘‘now drifting awkwardly through an incom- 
prehensible existence, he endeavours to satisfy the demands of 
appetite and desire,” which indeed applies equally to many of all 
classes with this difference, that the workman at least has made sure 
of doing some useful work, and that Society has taken care that the 
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satisfaction of /zs appetite and desire has been at a strictly cheap rate. 
In fact, though most of the writers claim to have lived amongst the 
workers, at all events geographically, they have never been of them. 
They have never made their homes in the homes of the workers, they 
have never worked beside them and lived as they live. Above all, 
they have never been touched by the fires of the Modern Revolution. 
Those who have had their sympathies thus consecrated in youth, 
however much the passing years may weaken their first enthusiasm, 
will never fail to see the real greatness of the life of the people; and 
it is only this informing sympathy which can replace the intimacy of 
the workshop and the home. 

In fact, the whole of the schemes for the “ raising ”’ of the “poor” 
by the devotion of the rich, schemes which Mr. Masterman justly 
ridicules, but with which he and his colleagues are nevertheless 
somewhat infected, are based on an impertinence. If the virtuous 
members of the middle-class are anxious to try their hands at 
‘‘raising”’ other people, the Stock Exchange might be suggested as 
affording a good field for their energies within their own class. 
Lectures on international morality would be useful to the clergy of 
the different Christian denominations. And a few lessons in humility 
would be beneficial to wealthy philanthropists. There is, in fact, 
throughout the book an underlying belief that the manners and 
morals of the bourgeoisie are to be the manners and morals of the 
future. It is a bad look-out for the world if civilisation is to take its 
colour, not from a harmonious blending of all its best elements, but 
from the exclusive preponderance of the class most infected by the 
industrialism of the present era. The union of the classes will not 
come about by one of them playing the part of special providence to 
another; but by all uniting in common devotion to some great cause, 
in the presence of which such small and passing distinctions will 
vanish. 

And here it must be mentioned to the credit of the authors that 
though the book professedly deals with the cure of actual and pressing 
evils, the need of a larger outlook and a firmer basis is present to 
their minds. They are devoted to no party. They do not confine 
themselves only to discussing “practical” results. They view the 
state of the nation in its greater and more permanent aspects. Take 
for instance this passage from the opening essay, which is by Mr. 
Masterman :— 

“© A background to life—some common bond uniting, despite the dis- 


cordance of the competitive struggle—some worthy subject of enthusiasm 
or devotion behind the aimless passage of the years—some spiritual force or 
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ideal elevated over the shabby scene of temporary failure—this is the deep, 
imperative need of the masses in our great cities to-day. ... . No material 
comfort, increased intellectual alertness, or wider capacity of attainment, 
will occupy the place of this one fundamental need. The only test of 
progress which is to be anything but a mere animal rejoicing over mere 
animal pleasure is the development and spread of some spiritual ideal which 
will raise into an atmosphere of effort and distinction the life of the 
ordinary man.” 

This background to life was once given by the Christian Church. 
Tt has to some extent been given to later generations in France and 
Germany by revolutionary enthusiasm. But here in England, 
according to Mr. Masterman, it can be obtained only by a return to 
Christianity, or even to a particular local form of Christianity. Like 
the Rev. Mr. Thwackum in ‘‘Tom Jones”? when Mr. Masterman says 
religion he means the Christian religion, and when he says the 
Christian religion he means the Church of England. He makes no 
secret of his reason for choosing a church so little universal. It is 
because of its ‘‘ machinery’’—a blessed word which he repeats at least 
six times in the course of the next few pages. He sets out to seek a 
spiritual ideal and finds it in the perfection of parish machinery. 
Unknowingly he has confused two separate issues and sought two 
incompatible ends. Large ideals are bad instruments with which to 
remedy immediate evils; and those that would build for the future 
must be content to build slowly. Reforms that are deep and wide 
cannot also be speedy. Reformers are given their choice, but they 
cannot have it both ways. 

Something more may be said on the Church of England as the 
future centre of religious enthusiasm for the mass of the people. It 
is true that to readers of the book this may seem unnecessary since 
neither Mr. Masterman nor Mr. Head, who takes that Church as his 
especial subject, are at all sure that it will be found worthy of the 
high place which they assign it. They expect others to feel that 
enthusiasm which it fails to inspire in themselves, despite its beautiful 
“machinery.” But there are other objections. This grand uprising 
of new sympathies is apparently to be confined to England and the 
lands which she has peopled beyond the sea. Even Scotland cannot 
share it; for in the chosen Church she has no part; much less the 
other nations of Europe. Thus the new uprising is to differ from the 
others that have gone before—Christianity, the Reformation, and the 
Modern Revolution—all of which have spread in many lands and have 
claimed to be universal. Even the evangelical movement, mere 
adaptation of Protestantism as it was, confined itself to no one church. 
Surely there never was so desperate an attempt to rouse a new 
enthusiasm on so narrow and local a foundation. 
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But we may go further. We are told that the Englishman, now a 
liver in towns, is no longer the silent steady rustic of the past, but 
has become noisy and exciteable. In other words, the difference 
between the Frenchman and the Englishman has grown less. Never- 
theless, the salvation which to some extent it is admitted the foreign 
workers have found in human ideals, and the inspiring hopes of the 
revolution, is to be rejected. The English workers are to seck their 
salvation in the Church of England. But there was a time when 
that Church, as a part of the Church Catholic, was supreme. From 
various causes, the masses have during the last few centuries ceased 
to be in active communion with her. Have those causes ceased to 
operate, and how can she regain what she could not even keep ? 
Religious revolutions are not worked by going back. The Emperor 
Julian and his imitators may be struck by the beauty of the old ideals 
and the ruggedness of the new; but the new will brush them aside. 
The few who assembled in an upper chamber to listen to Paul could 
do little of themselves to remedy the evils of the Roman Empire; their 
church was doubtless sadly deficient in ‘‘ machinery”; but they had 
with them the gospel of which the world had need. How poor must 
these sects have seemed to the great statesmen of Rome. How im- 
possible to decide which was destined to survive the others, Yet 
among them lay the religious future of the world.: And now as we 
survey the moral decrepitude of that Christianity, which was then 
rising up to do its great work, we may be assured that the hopes of 
the future lie, not with the chaplains of Hmpire—and the consecrators 
of greed, but among those who lift up before men, not the ideals that 
the passing centuries have weakened, but those that have grown ever 
stronger—the great heritage of human truth and the undying hope of 
human brotherhood. S. H. Swinvy. 


Pee aOR ASRS. 


To provide against the danger of being outnumbered in the next 
Parliament the more unscrupulous of the Unionists propose to take 
away thirty-one seats from Ireland and give them to England, making 
a difference of sixty-two votes on a division. This is a breach of the 
agreement between the two countries made at the Union which 
assured Ireland of a certain number of parliamentary representatives. 
If the threatened reduction of the Irish vote were to be a part of 
a general redistribution, it would (setting aside the agreement em- 
bodied in the Act of Union) be unassailable in principle. But a 
general redistribution is what the Unionists are bent on avoiding 
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because it would arouse the hostility of many English members of 
their party whose seats it would abolish. For there are inequalities 
of representation between many English constituencies quite as great 
as those between England and Ireland considered as separate entities. 
For instance, South Essex with 16,756 electors and Durham city with 
2,322 have each one Member. 

% % % % 

When Irishmen complained {that their country is taxed dispro- 
portionately to its aggregate wealth, they were told that as long as 
individual Irishmen were not taxed more heavily than individual 
Englishmen they were not aggrieved, and that Ireland and England 
could not be regarded as separate entities. For the purpose of redis- 
tribution, however, it would seem that they can. 

% % % % 

For £250,000—one-fifth of what we are squandering every week 
in South Africa—St. Paul’s Cathedral could be underpinned and put 
in a condition to defy for ages the danger with which it is now 
threatened by sewers and underground railways. Last month Mr. 
Chamberlain, without troubling himself to obtain the previous consent 
of Parliament, borrowed over £250,000 to commence the Pacific 
Cable. It would be better that the Pacific Cable should wait for a 
generation than that St. Paul’s should be endangered. 

The Australian Minister for Home Affairs has introduced into the 
Commonwealth Parliament a Bill creating a Commission which is to 
have unlimited and despotic powers, without appeal to the Privy 
Council, over all vessels entering an Australian port, although the 
British Act of Parliament establishing the Commonwealth expressly 
limited the powers of the latter to the regulation of coasting vessels. 
The Zimes of September 6 says: ‘‘ When it is borne in mind that the 
part which Australia contributes to the immense capital embarked in 
the shipping trade with her is insignificant, the injustice threatened by 
the establishment of this extraordinary tribunal becomes clear. The 
Bill would practically confer on three nominees of the Australian 
Government powers which, if exercised unfairly or unwisely, might 
bring ruin on thousands of British subjects whose sole relation to 
Australia is a share in the ownership of the Australian foreign-going 
trade.’ Among other things which the Commission is to regulate are 
the nationality of crews and the rate of their wages. It will be 
interesting to see how the British Government deals with this colonial 
encroachment. 
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No period of history has been free from the stain of political 
assassinations. But till lately these crimes were committed either 
because the victims had personally incurred hostility, or because it 
was thought that their removal would facilitate some change desired 
by the assassins. The crimes committed by the persons calling them- 
selves Anarchists appear to be prompted by neither of these motives. 
The victims seem to be selected merely as being figure-heads, and the 
murders to be intended as demonstrations of the hatred felt by the 
murderers for government in general, that is to say for the claim of 
society to exercise some control over individuals. 

The existence of such rancorous feelings and the probability that 
for ore man who would go the length of committing or plotting 
murder, there are unknown thousands whose rage against their social 
environment would lead them to break into open revolt if an oppor- 
tunity should occur, afford matter for uncomfortable reflection. 
Murder and incitement to murder must of course be punished. No 
new laws are required for that purpose in any civilised country. But 
we must not expect that the malady will be stamped out by such 
means. It is a moral and intellectual malady. It is spreading 
because the theological religions, which in the past promoted order 
and preached resignation, are losing credit and influence, while their 
place is not yet filled by a human religion based on real knowledge 
and applying a mundane treatment to mundane evils. 

Trade Unions were never able to do very much for the protection 
of workmen’s interests. After the recent decisions of the House of 
Lords it is difficult to see how they will be able to do anything at all. 
Every step they take in the way of withholding labour from the 
market by concerted action will be called conspiracy to injure 
employers, and will expose them, not indeed to a criminal indictment, 
as in the old times before the repeal of the Combination Laws, but to 
what will be just as effective—a civil action. They are told that they 
can use the law, as newly interpreted, against associations of 
employers. But this is very idle talk. Judges and juries are drawn 
from the class to which employers belong, and they will know how to 
discriminate. Moreover, the expenses of litigation carried, as it would 
be, from one court to another, would be simply ruinous to Trade 
Unions. 


What, then, are the Unions to do? I confess I do not know. 
The law as laid down by the House of Lords can only be altered by 
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an Act of Parliament. Does anyone suppose that such an Act will 
be passed by a Parliament ot Imperialists? Outside the ranks of the 
Pro-Boers and the Irish Nationalists, probably not a Member would 
be found to vote for it. And when a General Election comes, is it likely 
to turn on the rights and wrongs of Trade Unionists? No! nor on 
Old Age Pensions, or Workmen’s Dwellings, or Employer’s Liability 
for accidents, or ary other such vulgar humdrum subjects. 
% % % % 

We are now entering on the third year of the war and the third 
South African summer, the season most favourable to the tactics of 
the enemy, and most fatal to the health of our soldiers. We hold 
less territory in the Transvaal and Orange State than we did six 
months ago. ‘The policy of the Boers is to avoid engagements as 
much as possible, and to devote their efforts to damaging the railways 
on which we depend entirely for food. This damage is going on every 
day, though we only hear of it when there is fighting. To prevent it 
the St. James's Gazette of September 6 proposes ‘‘to shoot without 
mercy or quarter every man, Boer combatant or Boer non-combatant, 
who comes within fifty miles of the line.” This is more easily said than 
done, when our troops cannot move half that distance from the rail- 
ways except in great force, and then cannot be fed, because the 
country has been desolated. The Cape Colony is rapidly getting into 
the same condition. More than half of it is in insurrection, and it is 
evident that the commandos there are mainly composed of Cape 
Dutch. To meet these increasing difficulties we are arming black | 
men. E. 8. Brxsry. 
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MARTIAL LAW AGAIN. 


THE resort to a new extension of Martial Law to Cape Town, the 
Ports, and practically the whole of Cape Colony, is a grave event 
which affects all subjects of the Crown—affects Englishmen as much 
as Canadians, Australians, or South Africans. By it the Government 
announce that they are about to abrogate, or rather to suspend and 
trample on, law, the constitution, the immemorial rights of citizens. 

This is being done without any resort to Parliament, imperial or 
local, without even a meeting of the Cabinet, whilst ministers are 
dispersed or abroad, and in opposition to the responsible government 
of the Colony. No one denies that military force must prevail in 
any district where war, insurrection, or disorder are actually present. 
But to proclaim the rule of the sword in places where there is no state 
of war, no insurrection, no disorder, is illegal. It is a flagrant breach 
of any British constitution for which all ministers and their agents 
may be put on their trial. 

It is an act which concerns all British citizens, because the 
common law rights of citizens are one and the same in these islands 
and in settled colonies having responsible government. What is done 
in Cape Town to-day may be done in Dublin to-morrow, and in 
Glasgow or in London the day after. A violent defiance of settled 
law by the Imperial Government and its servants in any part of the 
realm endangers the liberty and legal status of every subject of the 
Crown, wherever he may be—so far as it tramples on the common 
inheritance of British citizens. If the fact of war, rebellion, or 
disorder existing on the Orange River or on the Karoo, hundreds of 
miles from Cape Town, gives the right to arrest persons, deport and 
sentence them, seize their property and search their effects in Cape 
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Town, where there is no war, no rebellion at all, and where the civil 
courts are open and efficient, it may give the same monstrous right in 
Southampton or in London, and we are told that something of the 
kind. is.already begun. 

‘‘ Martial Law” is a mere nickname—almost slang. It is not law 
at all. It means—zo Jaw. It is nothing but notice that armed forces 
of the State are about to repel force by force, are going to carry on 
war, and to do what is a necessary part of war, a direct incident of 
actual war. Does a state of war, or of open rebellion, exist in Cape 
Town, in Port Elizabeth, in Table Bay, and these districts? If it 
does, things must be far worse than anything yet disclosed. But if it 
does not, then these proclamations are waste paper, and what is done 
under them is a violation of English law. 

‘‘Martial Law,” as known in Russia or in France, is utterly 
unrecognised by our law. It is illegal, or rather outside law. It is 
anarchy—the resort to the law of the strongest. It gives no right. 
It is notice that force is about to rule. No one denies that soldiers 
and rulers have a right to resort to force when there is a foreign 
invasion or a rebellion, but only ¢hen, and in the places where invasion 
or rebellion is present. And the force must be used in directly 
repelling invasion and suppressing rebellion. It is a temporary, a 
local expedient of a government to restore peace and order by the 
direct operations of war. When invasion is repelled, or rebels 
dispersed and overcome, the use of force—that is, ‘‘ martial law ’’— 
must end and the rule of Law must be restored. No one denies that 
a commander may kill all against whom he is lawfully authorised to 
make war. He may destroy property, arrest, confine, and impound 
persons so far as his warlike operations extend—but directly, at the 
time, and locally. He cannot make himself civil judge, try civil 
crimes, or punish on suspicion. 

And he is always liable to show that he acted under bond fide 
necessity, and did nothing more, and nothing inhuman, malicious, or 
wanton. Every man, military or civilian, who uses force without 
legal warrant is always liable to be tried hereafter for any act he has 
done. And the proclamation of ‘‘ Martial Law” gives him no kind of 
defence. His only defence is that he honestly found his acts a neces- 
sary part of his operations of war. 

No soldier is entitled to usurp the powers of civil justice. His 
duty is to kill, to make prisoners, to destroy in fair fight—not to 
punish or administer justice. ‘To assume the airs of an autocrat—to 
pretend to be a Tsar above law, because he is called out to fight, is 
a criminal offence and inexcusable folly. The proclamation ‘of 
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“* Martial Law” gives no right to a soldier to improvise a civil code of 
his own, a drum-head procedure, and rules of evidence by the light 
of nature. He cannot impose sentences of death, or penal servitude, 
or prolonged imprisonment, for what are civil crimes, not military 
offences. 

It is plain that soldiers are justified in killing in fair fight any 
man, foreigner or citizen, whom they meet in just war, be it foreign 
or civil war. They may occupy, seize, destroy anything which direct 
operations of war necessitate their occupying, seizing, or destroying. 
‘They may arrest, stop, detain or imprison any man who is interfering 
with or directly affecting their actual operations in the scene of war. 
But if they do more they are committing punishable offences. And 
in any case they are liable to be tried by a jury. 

But we are told that in South Africa soldiers have pretended to 
try British subjects for high treason, and have condemned them to 
death and to penal servitude for life for acts of rebellion. All this is 
monstrously illegal by English law. Here are three propositions, all 
of which are sustained by the highest of English judges, from Coke 
‘to Lord Chief Justice Cockburn. 

1. That if any British subject was put to death, not in war, not as 
a spy, and not in the course of actual military operations, but put to 
death after a mock trial for treason, or for some such civil offence, 
every man who ordered, aided, or abetted in his death was liable to 
be tried by a jury on a charge of murder. He was thus liable, even 
after years had elapsed, and although an Act of Indemnity might be 
passed in general terms. 

2. That unless any man charged with such death could satisfy 
a jury of his countrymen that the act was a bond fide military necessity 
for the carrying out of some direct military operation, and was not 
a mere act of revenge, of terrorism, or of usurpation of civil law, the 
accused, whether soldier or civilian, general or governor, was un- 
doubtedly guilty of murder. 

3. That if any mock court-martial arrogated to itself the preroga- 
tive of civil government and pretended to pass sentences of penal 
servitude, such proceedings were not only null and void, but were in 
themselves crimes, and every man—soldier or civilian, officer of justice 
or of police—who attempted to give effect to such sentences, who 
unlawfully arrested, tried, or imprisoned such prisoners upon such 
civil charges was himself liable to criminal justice. 

_ We cannot play fast and loose with Knglish law. If we did it 
would vanish, Defy the principles of liberty under the law, and there 
would soon be no principles left to defy. What was done in Cape 
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Colony to-day might be done in Ireland to-morrow, and in England 
the day after. 

Where was anarchy going to stop when once proclaimed on: 
British soil? If law were to be abolished in South Africa by a single- 
Minister, why might it not be abolished the next day in Australia or in 
Canada by some Minister, or even in Ireland, Scotland, or England ? 

These propositions are so certain and notorious that no man with a. 
pretence to know the law will dispute them. Every text book, Coke, 
Blackstone, Stephen, Dicey, and the rest, bear them out, and the law 
books are full of decisions on the liability of governors and com- 
manders for unauthorised acts of violence and illegal punishment by 
courts-martial. "When courts-martial, which are mere committees of 
soldiers, not having the commission of civil judges, try and punish 
men, whether soldiers or civilians, for civil crimes, such as treason, 
conspiracy, arson, or robbery, all who take part in these mock trials- 
are liable to indictment. And governors of colonies are liable to be- 
tried here by a statute of William III. 

It goes to the roots of our public life if governments are cynically 
to avow that they care nothing for the constitution and the most 
sacred principles of our public law. ‘To set up juntoes of troopers, 
rough-riders and irregular horse, to try and punish men for civil 
crimes is to fling to the winds the rules of English law and the. 
practice of English judges. It is to do what Louis Napoleon did with 
his coup d’état when he arrested his political rivals, shot peaceful 
citizens in the streets, and proclaimed himself dictator. The birthright 
of all subjects of the Crown is one and indivisible, and to abrogate 
and defy it in a colony is to imperil it at home. To abolish law and 
suspend civil justice through an immense tract of land a thousand 
miles in extent—in places distant a hundred miles from any actual 
disturbance—is as wild a usurpation as if a meeting in Hyde Park 
took upon itself to proclaim this country a Republic. The constitu- 
tional party are now ready to snap their fingers at the constitution. 
Let them reflect on what basis the Throne, or the House of Lords, or 
Parliament, or civil justice will hereafter be safe, if the most venerable 
traditions of British freedom are to be trampled on because our. 
soldiers cannot get the better of 50,000 Dutch farmers. It is a 
perilous thing for a Monarchy and an aristocracy to tear up the 
guarantees of law on which they themselves rely, and to turn khaki 
troopers into judges of the land. And it will be a bad day for Empire- 
when law-abiding citizens are told that for the sake of Empire they 
must fling aside the law by which they have long been wont to abide. 

Freveric Harrison, 
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MR. HOBSON’S SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


‘Mr. Hosson’s book is the work of a philosophic Socialist, who has 
-a firmer grasp than most thinkers of our time of the truth, on which 
Auguste Comte so strongly insisted seventy years ago, that the 
attempt to construct a science of economics apart from ethics must 
inevitably result in failure. A passage from the last paragraph of 
his volume will indicate his point of view :— 

“We are faced at every turn by this question: ‘You say that the 
-collective action of municipalities and States must be enlarged, that their 
control of industries and their administration of properties must be ex- 
‘tended. How is the municipality or the State to be made an effective 
instrument for such work?’ Everywhere the problem drives back into the 
region of individual character and motive. A well-planned mechanism of 
democracy, with just forms of political and industrial government, may be 
‘rendered quite ineffective by the inability of the community to control a 
selfish bureaucracy. This is, in fact, everywhere the crux of democracy. 
It cannot be securely overcome by the most carefully-balanced series of 
constitutional checks. The ultimate good working of such a democracy 
will depend on the intelligence and goodwill which the private. citizens 
bring to bear upon the public life and upon the existence of corresponding 
qualities and sentiments in the public servants. Only in proportion as civic 
life is so strengthened and so informed by common conceptions of social 
utility that the classes which are specialised for official work remain in 
-deep and genuine sympathy with the body of citizens—so that the welfare 
of the community, and not the running of an official machine, is the leading 
motive of their work; while the ordinary citizen directs his intelligence and 
his goodwill towards public affairs, so as to feel that he can truly exercise 
some influence upon their administration—do the moral conditions of sound 
‘social economy exist.” 

Mr. Hobson begins by a searching examination into the claims of 
Political Economy to supply guidance in social questions. He dis- 
tinguishes economic writers into new and old: the first including the 
period from Adam Smith to Ricardo and Malthus: the second 
-dealing with the modifications introduced by various writers in the 
‘second half of the nineteenth century, from J. S. Mill and Cairnes to 
Marshall and others of our own time. It was no difficult matter to 
show that the older presentations of the science, if science it is to be 
called, closely knit together as they were into a “rigid, superficially 
consistent, intelligible set of doctrines,” and admirably devised for the 
service of the manufacturers and merchants of eighty years ago who 
were fighting the battle of Free Trade, offered no solution whatever 
of urgent social problems, had no bearing on the organisation of 
‘human life, and indeed deterred many of the best minds from seeking 
for the principles on which such organisation should rest. It was a 
laborious and, in many ways, a successful attempt to constitute the 
‘science of the production of marketable wealth. An artificial and 
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wholly unreal distinction of productive from unproductive consumption 
excluded from consideration all that made for the higher conveniences,. 
comforts, and joys of life, all moral and intellectual culture. An: 
abstraction was made of the self-seeking motives of human action, 
and a forecast was made of the conduct of an ‘“‘economic man,” as- 
unreal as any impossible root in an algebraic equation, who should be 
guided by these and none others. Crude, imperfect, and severed from 
the realities of life, this strange construction nevertheless served its- 
temporary purpose well. It gave us the Large Loaf, without which 
England, whether for good or ill, would have remained an agricultural. 
nation, and the mushroom growth of towns in Lancashire and the- 
West Riding would have been impossible. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century the course of 
events on the Continent, the action of Carlyle and Ruskin and of the 
Positivists at home, brought about a new and largely modified edition. 
of the theory. Men began to appreciate the visionary nature of the: 
‘‘economic man.” It was felt to be impossible to exclude religion, 
art, literature, health, enjoyment, and generally all that made life 
worth living, from the list of forces acting on human conduct. None 
the less, however, has the attempt to construct a distinct science of 
economics continued. It was hoped that allowance might be made 
for all these moral and social disturbing forces, just as allowance is. 
made for the attraction of the planet Jupiter in deflecting the moon 
from the path which she would follow under the influence of solar and 
terrestrial gravitation. Social science would result from an elaborate: 
composition of forces. Separate sciences would be formed of each 
factor in human conduct—economie, political, artistic, ethical; the- 
final problem being to study these forces in combination and to. 
indicate their resultant. 

Now one of the most valuable chapters in Mr. Hobson’s book is. 
devoted to a demonstration of the futility of any such procedure. 
It proposes, as he truly says, a mechanical solution of what is, not a 
mechanical, but an organic problem. A machine can be taken to- 
pieces, the action of each part defined, and the resultant action of the. 
whole predicted. But human society is an organism, not a machine. 
The connection between the whole and the parts is infinitely more- 
subtle. ach part doubtless may and must be successively studied ; 
but such studies cannot form separate sciences. There is not a science 
of respiration, of circulation, of digestion, of nervous function ; there: 
is a science of physiology in which all these functions are commelataas 

For a science of wealth to be real we must be agreed as to what. 
wealth is. Undoubtedly the groups of facts relating to business, to. 
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the production of marketable commodities, to industrial and mercantile 
processes, to monetary facts in general, can be classed together as a 
distinct branch of study. But this will lead us but a short way so 
soon as we rise from the conception of wealth as measurable by 
money to wealth regarded as comprehending all “social utilities” (as 
Mr. Hobson calls them), or ‘‘essential needs of our nature,” as they 
are called by others. This view of the matter is resented by econo- 
mists as an intrusion of ethics into their science. But Mr. Hobson 
remarks with truth and point: ‘ Ethics do not intrude into economic 
facts: the same facts are ethical and economic.” To exclude the 
moral standpoint is to stop your enquiry into the fact half way. You 
sacrifice reality to an abstraction. 

Thus the substitution of ‘social utilities’? for marketable com- 
modities is the first condition for rendering economic studies available 
for the solution of the Social Problem. We have to convert costs and 
utilities from terms of cash into terms of human life. We have to 
consider the kind and the degree of the efforts which go to the making 
of the goods: how far such efforts may be brutalising, how far, as in 
the case of lead-workers in the potteries, or of Sheffield grinders, or 
of phosphorus match-makers, it may be ruinous to health and life. 
Again, we have to see how far the effort is distributed reasonably 
among the workers, so that the length of the working-day shall be 
tolerable. Yet, further, we have to ask: How far are the commodi- 
ties produced intrinsically valuable? How far are they distributed 
among the consumers with relation to their needs? If, for instance, 
a million Hindu peasants produce so many millions sterling in the 
shape of wheat, themselves starving on insufficient quantities of 
millet, a large deduction must be made from the commercial value of 
the product, estimated as social utility. A final question remains : 
Who and what are the consumers? Many will doubt its relevancy, 
but Mr. Hobson finds little difficulty in demonstrating that ‘‘ you may 
increase the wealth of a nation far more effectively by educating the 
consumer than by increasing the efficiency of the producer.” 

Our author’s mode of realising these and similar purposes is, as I 
have said, Socialistic. In Mr. Hobson’s forecast of the future a large 
proportion of the instruments of production is placed in the hands of 
the State ; reserving for individual management only those industries 
which contain a certain element of artistic originality, and which, as civi- 
lisation extends, will form an increasing proportion of the whole. More- 
over, Mr. Hobson steers clear of the intolerable tyranny involved in most 
schemes of Socialism by defining in some detail a sphere of freedom 
for individual action, a degree of individual possession of the means, 
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not merely of bare subsistence, but of wholesome living, with which 
the State shall not interfere. While repudiating the metaphysical 
conception of abstract right, he retains the word and the conception of 
right socially interpreted. In this respect he is in nearer agreement 
with Comte than some of Comte’s disciples seem to be aware. Comte’s 
word is, Vul n’a droit quad faire son devoir, This is a distinct declara- 
tion that man jas the right to do his duty. Yet apart from the 
possession of certain means, appliances, and opportunities, he is as 
much incapacitated from doing his duty as any slave or serf. 
Comte’s scheme for the remuneration of labour, as all students of his 
writings know, is made up of two elements: the first dependent on 
the special skill and energy of the workman, and on the profits of 
the enterprise; the second a fixed element, analogous to the “ living 
wage’ of modern trade unionists, rated somewhat higher than the 
average wage paid to unskilledlabour. In addition to this the 
labourer’s dwelling is secured to him as hisown. It is manifest, of 
course, that such remuneration is impossible under our present in- 
dustrial system when so vast a proportion of the proceeds of industry is 
absorbed by a superabundant army of professional men, commission 
agents, and retailers, by large masses of non-working shareholders in 
industrial concerns, by holders of land monopolies, and by organisers 
of Trusts. The fusion of private industries into joint-stock companies, 
and of joint-stock companies into gigantic Trusts which aim at a 
monopoly not merely of land, but of some other commodity—oil, iron, 
corn, or cotton—essential to life, is perhaps the most portentous 
political phenomenon of our time. So enormous is the danger that to 
those who look beyond it it suggests its own remedy. That remedy 
is that the community shall do what individuals cannot do, avail itself 
of its own vast resources to set itself in competition with the monopo- 
lists. Changes of this kind cannot of course take place without 
formidable conflicts, and it is probable that such conflicts will occupy 
the energies and tax the wisdom of the present and the succeeding 
century. Out of it a peaceful solution will ultimately emerge: its 
main outlines being moulded by the slow and permanent extension of 
the Religion of Humanity. For in the last resort the problem is 
ethical, as is so clearly admitted in the paragraph quoted at the 
outset of this paper. It is because Mr. Hobson has so grasped this 
truth that his survey of the industrial problem is distinguished from 
that of most of those who have handled it, whether from the Socialist 
or from the Individualist standpoint, by superior comprehensiveness 
and insight. J. H. Brivass, 
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LATER CORRESPONDENCE OF AUGUSTE COMTE.* 


Ar length, owing to the zeal of Dr. Ingram, a considerable portion 
-of the Correspondence of Auguste Comte has been presented to the 
‘English reader. This is the third valuable contribution which this 
distinguished economist, poet and man of letters has during the last 
‘two years made to the cause of Positivism. All who are members of 
that creed must be grateful to him; those chiefly who do not read 
French, but those also who read English, who now find collected in 
-one volume a considerable portion of Auguste Comte’s most valuable 
later writing, hitherto only existing in small and separate pam- 
phlets, and when found needing that close application that all of 
Auguste Comte’s writings require for their comprehension. There 
-are some who argue that the difficulties which exist in the study of 
Auguste Comte’s writings are beneficial to the cause he advocated, 
and such might possibly view with some regret the increased accessi- 
bility of a portion of his writings. It has been thought that in 
respect of dissemination of Positivism a plan should be followed 
-exactly the reverse of that which is generally adopted with difficult 
things. Instead of popularizing what is hard, all the ruggedness 
of his style has been occasionally adhered to, while some of his 
more important works either remain untranslated or are to 
be found only in expensive editions which indeed are out of print. 
‘The Philosophie has never been translated in its entirety, though 
Miss Martineau’s condensation is now easily to be obtained. The 
Politique has become a rarity, only the introduction to the Synthese 
Subjective has been translated into English, and, as has been said, 
Comte’s correspondence, with the exception of that contained in the 
volume under notice, must be read in the original or not read at all. Far 
better, indeed, that it should be read in the original; but as the 
number of Positivists increases, it will be desirable that, in addition 
to the works above mentioned, the whole of the interesting and 
valuable correspondence of Comte shall be opened to the English 
reader, 

Dr. Ingram in his graceful preface has anticipated some of the 
objections that might be made to the principle on which he has 
selected his extracts. He points out that the necessary limitation of his 
task ‘‘compelled him to omit much that wasimportant.”’ He has accord- 
ingly left out ‘‘passages of great biographical and historical interest,” or 
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which contained “valuable intellectual instruction and moral counsel.” 
He would have wished to translate in their entirety all the letters of 
Comte’s later period; but he says, “‘as this was not possible for me, I 
have sought to present to my readers such passages as seemed to 
express most clearly his final conceptions respecting the Religion of 
Humanity or to contain the most striking and impressive precepts and 
suggestions for the guidance of conduct at all times, and particularly 
now.” And the Editor hopes that the present extracts will “‘ assist. 
the public in forming a just appreciation of Comte’s personal nature, 
and contribute to the edification of serious minds.’”’ All these extracts. 
either bear on “doctrine” or convey ‘‘reproof, correction, or in- 
struction in righteousness.” : 

It is to be noted on this subject that all the extracts, with one or 
two exceptions, are taken from letters written in the last five or six 
years of Comte’s life; that they were mostly written to English or 
American Positivists; and that they were addressed by Comte as the 
High Priest of Humanity to his avowed disciples. They do not deal 
with purely scientific matters, and indeed they reach beyond the 
philosophical position; they treat of practical morals and the regu- 
lation of life, upon the basis, it is true, of sound science and philo- 
sophy, which, however, are not brought strongly in view. Auguste 
Comte does not appear in these letters as the scientific student at his. 
desk, or as the philosopher in solitary contemplation elaborating a. 
system, but in a priestly—perhaps in a pontifical—position, en- 
couraging and instructing those disciples who have already declared 
a greater or less allegiance to him. 

It might have been possible for Doctor Ingram to have arranged 
the extracts from the letters in order of the matters treated, so that 
we might have at one view all that was uttered in this correspondence 
on any particular subject. This indeed has been partly done in 
respect of Comte’s Theory of Disease in the communications addressed. 
to Dr. Audiffrent, most of which dealing with the subject are collected 
at the end of the book, though there are some passages in the body 
of the letters to that disciple which might have been conveniently 
added to this special collection. According to the arrangement 
adopted, the same subject is often to be found dealt with in many 
portions of the collection of passages, and to various correspondents. 
This would have been unobjectionable if the letters had been printed 
am extenso, but as we have only extracts before us it would probably 
have been better if the subjects had been classified. On the other 
hand a perusal of the extracts arranged according to the person 
addressed spontaneously results in a very useful classification of its. 
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own, for a special character attaches to the letters of each corre- 
spondent. For instance the letters directed to Mrs. Austen (among 
the most interesting of all) naturally deal with the subject of women. 
Those to Dr. Congreve are mainly political and historical in their 
character. Those to Mr. Hutton appear to have chief reference to 
moral and religious development. Those to Mr. Edger bear greatly 
on his position amid the American proletariate and on the effecting of 
religious union of varying creeds. Those to Mr. John Fisher deal 
mainly with the relations of Positivism and Protestantism ; in these, 
by the way, Auguste Comte softens to some extent his previous. 
condemnation of the Protestant position. Those to Mr. John Metcalf 
especially relate to the question of the union of the various national 
Proletariates. Those to M. Sabatier refer to the suggestion of a 
Holy League to be effected by union with the Jesuit Body, whom 
Auguste Comte prefers to describe as Ignatians. The letters to Dr.. 
Audiffrent are the widest in their range of all: not only do they deal 
with the question of Medical Education and the Theory of Disease, 
but also with all the other matters which were at the time of their 
being written occupying the attention of the Founder of Positivism, 
such as the Crimean War, Foreign Politics, the duties of Positivists, 
Emancipation from Science, the Mission to the Jesuits, Parties in the 
State, preference for the Party of Order, the Worship, the poetic 
phase of Positivism, the formation and education of the Priesthood. 
One subject runs through all these separate collections, and that is 
the question of the Marriage tie and the position of women. 

It is difficult with this collection before us, and recollecting that 
forty-four years have passed away since the latest of these letters was 
written, to refrain from dwelling for a while on the position that these 
great questions now assume in the minds both of Positivists and the 
world outside them. First of all one may remark that whereas, in 
his letter to Mrs. Austin, Auguste Comte declares that he only aimed 
at the profound sympathy of about fifty persons in Europe “as the 
noblest recompense of his philosophic labours,” of whom there would 
be a large proportion of women—there is now in existence, scattered 
throughout the world, a considerable number of people of all ages, 
sexes and nationalities, to whom not only the special subjects of 
Positivist action are dear, but also who have a complete sympathy 
with the general movement. Many persons of the highest moral 
and intellectual competence as well as many of humbler position and 
more limited influence, have devoted their whole lives and labour to 
the propagation of Positivist principles. Positivism animated the 
action of Gambetta to a considerable extent, and the Brazilian Revo- 
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lution was organised and in its essentials carried through upon purely 
Positivist and bloodless principles, although the retrograde party 
subsequently brought about a more disorderly period. In South 
America it may be admitted that at present the one organic force 
springs from those who are permeated by Positivist ideas. In 
Europe Positivist action has been not less strenuous and probably 
equally effective, though the superior forces of tradition and a more 
highly differentiated system of existence have not, in the political 
field, as yet permitted such obvious results as in Brazil; while, 
on the other hand, a more distinct Positivist community has 
been formed which, allowing for the diversity in opinions and 
characters which must always exist and especially at the inception of 
a great cause, is animated by one heart, ruled by the same convic- 
tions, and on the whole is engaged in the same general aim by 
similar methods. This being the case, no one after reading this 
correspondence can but feel that the progress of the Positivist move- 
ment, religious, political and philosophical, has been far from a 
failure. Possibly had Auguste Comte’s life been prolonged, under 
his undisputed supremacy a more rapid advance would have occurred. 
But even without his presence, and in spite of the fact that he died 
leaving his system incomplete (which must never be forgotten 
by those who continue his action), great political and religious progress 
has been effected on the very lines that he laid down, and far beyond 
his original expectations. When we hear of an English bishop, 
as a preparation to his own preaching, carefully analysing the whole 
of the Politique Positive, the teaching of which he very largely repro- 
duced in his writings and sermons, which are viewed by the English 
Church as amongst the best of the past century, we find further 
support of this conviction otherwise arrived at, that Positivism has 
had a vast and far-reaching effect. Or take the agitation against 
the present South African War, in which movement among the most 
prominent and useful figures have been well-known living English 
Positivists; or take the representation of the cruel injustice of our 
treatment of India, which was originated by Positivists. Or 
take, again, the whole sphere of foreign politics in which a sound 
system has been continuously put forward in the speeches and 
writings of well-known Positivists, especially by the collection of 
‘‘ Hssays on International Polity” published in 1876. In all these 
Positivism has had powerful effect. Seeing that Auguste Comte 
in the very collection of letters under notice urged on Positivists the 
study of International politics as a subject of main importance for 
them, he would be the last person to complain of the result obtained, 
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although the action inaugurated by him has by no means had 
complete success, as the forces of Theology, Imperialism and Capital 
have not as yet been sufficiently harnessed to admit of their better 
employment. Montesquien said that he ‘“‘could not understand how 
princes so easily believed that they were everything, and how peoples 
were so ready to think that they were nothing.’’ Were he living 
now he would understand this even less, but at least Positivism has 
not been backward in its endeavours to enlighten the ignorance of 
princes and people. 

Examine the Positivist movement well and it will be found that 
its success has been in proportion to the degree in which its convic- 
tions have been earnestly believed in and energetically acted upon. 
No one ever thought that at once the whole order of the world was. 
going to be altered because the Theory of the Future of Man had been 
elaborated. But it was thought, and time and experience have 
justified the view, that a distinct impression would be formed which 
would have a powerful effect for good and which would, to 
a certain degree, neutralize other evils which were coming 
into prominence. Above all personal proclivities, beyond all 
national velleities, there exists now throughout the world a set of 
people who aim at the regulation of political affairs in accordance 
with a distinct system of principles, and that system meets each 
evil that may arise from time to time with precisely the same moral 
and philosophical methods. The consequence is that wherever there 
is a wrong to be redressed in any part of this globe those who suffer 
can turn to a compact body of opinion and be sure that the right- 
eous course to be adopted will be plainly put forward, and that it 
will in the end prevail. A new hope and a new consolation has. 
come to the oppressed populations of the earth. Of course much yet 
remains to be done in many directions, but with this success behind 
them Positivists may march forward with renewed fervour to carry 
out the remaining portion of the programme which is sketched so 
distinctly in the remarkable correspondence of Auguste Comte, to 
remove the evils of war, of penury and of disease, which stand in the 
way of the perfectionment of Mankind. 

There is nowhere amongst Positivists any dispute as to 
the aim first formulated by Auguste Comte in his earliest 
essays as to the formation of a Spiritual Power; and there 
is hardly any dispute as to the principles involved in the 
methods he elaborated and which are so frequently alluded to in his 
correspondence. ‘The Spiritual Power resides in women, in the 
workers, and in the priesthood. The true position of women must 
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accordingly be thoroughly understood and appreciated, so that in them 
may be universally found that “moral delicacy united with mental 
elevation,” to quote Comte’s words, which the best among them possess, 
and which will ensure their just influence. The methods for this are to 
be found in the improvement of the whole family system and the 
recognition of the sanctity and permanence of marriage. To the 
working classes must be secured better instruction, homes of their own 
to live in, property in all that is nevessary for their existence, and a 
suitable and constant wage. And the priesthood: of the future must 
combine high intellectual power with lofty moral nature. This in- 
tellectual power need not, according to Comte, be lightly set aside as 
unnecessary in those who assume the leadership of mankind. It is to 
be proved in a series of theses on the leading sciences, showing the 
thorough competence of the priest in every spiritual degree. No one 
would dispute that for all these things Education in the highest sense 
of the word is absolutely needed, and every Positivist would give his 
cordial assent to the injunctions of Auguste Comte and his co-operation 
in carrying out the great design. The principle of the Worship is 
generally recognised, which is also frequently mentioned in these 
letters with reference to Comte’s work, his Appel aux Oonservateurs. 
Therein a regular system of commemoration was strongly urged, and 
has for a great number of years been constantly practised by 
Positivists in their domestic worship. It received public recog- 
nition in the national commemoration of Alfred the Great, which 
owed its institution not only to the growth of Positivist feeling but 
greatly to the efforts and labours of Positivist leaders—particularly 
to Mr. Frederic Harrison. It cannot be doubted that a further 
advance will be made before long in respect of the worship already 
instituted in many places, of which Doctor Ingram’s poems have 
given the first poetical expression, which was, however, long ago 
anticipated by Auguste Comte, as also noticed in these letters. And 
the Holy League which Auguste Comte foresaw will assuredly come 
about, if not in the precise way he expected. The present war has 
done much to assist in this direction. It is true that the churches 
have given either an active or tacit consent to military institutions 
with which their existence is bound up ; but, notwithstanding, a great 
number of religious persons, Many exercising priestly functions, have 
combined in action against military methods, and they may be said 
to form a Holy League with Positivism on this particular point. In 
respect of penury and of disease the way is not so clear as yet; the 
struggle between Capital and Labour cannot be concluded until on 
capitalists and producers have been further moralised, which will not 
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take effect until the spiritual power is more developed on the lines 
Auguste Comte laid down and until war has become more rare. But 
the end of these struggles is in sight, if still very distant. Catholicism 
was created hundreds of years before free industrial existence had 
appeared; Positivism, hundreds of years after it; and the latter religion 
was framed with reference to the needs of industrial life. With the 
education, moralisation, and union of the workers of all countries 
which the cessation of war will bring about, and with the better 
education and better religious feeling of the capitalists, all these 
conflicts must assuredly come to an end. Lastly, there is disease; 
and on that subject we may end with Comte’s dictum: ‘“‘ Diseases 
resulting from a disturbance of unity, whilst unity depends essentially 
on sympathy, it is rigorously proved that the best means of preserving 
health is to develop benevolence. The gaiety and freedom from 
anxiety which arise from the habit of living openly in those who live 
Jor others guarantee at once their health and their happiness.” 

It is true that in all these directions there is great obstruction to 
be met with. But in every branch of human action there is, in spite 
of the ignorant prejudice and opposition of the mass, a select and 
chosen number of leaders who are prepared to co-operate with 
Positivists for reform on the principles of the Religion of Humanity 
as the particular subject in which they are interested becomes 
opportune; this fact is an encouragement to all Positivists to per- 
severe in the course they have adopted, to draw their ranks up closer 
and to march steadily and unitedly forward in the work of human 
advancement in accordance with the teachings of their Master and 
the principles of their creed, which surely stands second to none in its 
claims on the love of Mankind. Interpretation of the doctrines of the 
creed may lead to dispute, but it must be remembered, as already 
stated, that Comte’s work was incomplete; that he himself revised his 
Opinions from time to time, and though the essentials are hardly in 
dispute, time and common sense and the formation of a genuine public 
opinion should enable divergent opinions to come into that harmony 
that union and unity of action require. This publication of extracts 
from Comte’s correspondence will be a great help in the necessary 
interpretation. 

AurreD H, Haccarp. 
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PACREAS GRE An Esti. 
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Ir is generally believed both in Europe and America that President 
Roosevelt will be even more ready than his predecessor to pursue a 
violent and adventurous foreign policy. As a public man he has 
shown himself to be capable, honest, and courageous, and he seems to- 
be just the sort of chief magistrate that the Americans need for their 
domestic concerns. But he has talked and written a good deal of 
crude stuff about ‘civilisation’ and the duty of forcibly imposing it 
upon other races. When he has succeeded in purifying American 
politics from some of the grosser forms of organised corruption, and 
in preventing the common and public burning of negroes at the stake. 
with uniform impunity, it will be time enough for him to think about 
expanding civilisation. 

Mr. W. T. Stead suggests that our Colonies, and even the Mother 
Country herself, are not unlikely to dismiss King Edward and merge 
the British Empire in the American Republic under the Presidency of 
Mr. Roosevelt, in order that the reunited English-speaking race may 
more effectually bully the rest of the world. It is difficult to say 
which is the most odious, the end aimed at or the means proposed. 
What the Colonies may do I do not care. But though a Republican 
in principle, I would rather undergo the worst tyranny by an English 
king than merge the independence of this island in any foreign. 
Republic, however perfect. K. 8. BrEssty. 
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Sunday evening meetings at Newton Hall at 7 p.m. Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
will continue his lectures on ‘Social, Political, and Religious Problems of the- 
Day ’’ during November. 


On Sunday, December Ist, Dr. J. H. Bridges will lecture on ‘‘Early 
Astronomy : Copernicus, Tycho Brahé.”’ 

On Monday, November 11th, there will be a Social Meeting with tea and music 
at 8p.m. All persons interested in the work of the Hall are cordially invited. 

The Posrrrvist Socrety meets for the discussion of social and political questions 
on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m. Subject for November 29th, ‘‘Positivist. 
Organisation,’’ opened by Mr. 8. H. Swinny. 
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THE BREAKING UP OF LAWS. 


Last month I warned Englishmen as well as Canadians and 
Australians that the illegal acts of the Government in South Africa 
menaced our justice at home, put in peril the immemorial liberties of 
all our colonial fellow-citizens, and trampled on the plain foundations 


of our historic constitution. Recent events have amply justified this 
fear. 


On November 5th, the Privy Council gave a decision which upsets 
a long series of judgments hitherto regarded as undoubted law, and 
reverses authorities which have held good ever since the violations of 
law and justice committed by the creatures of Stuart tyranny. And 
in the same week, an English lady, engaged on a mission of charity, 
has been arrested at a British port in defiance of law, and forcibly 
‘‘ deported ” in defiance of law. It is the course of English justice 
which is perverted; the ancient liberties of English citizens which are 
being violated. 

The Privy Council has not yet given its written judgment, and we 
have our own opinion as to the grounds for this delay. At the 
moment of writing we have only the decision itself and the oditer dicta 
of the judges as reported in the press. The Privy Council is not the 
Court of Appeal from the High Court of Justice; but it binds 
colonial courts as a judgment of the House of Lords binds our own 
courts at home. 

The facts as stated are these. Marais, a British subject and a 
civilian, who had not engaged in warlike operations, was arrested by 
soldiers at Paarl, not very far from Capetown, in a district where the 
civil courts were sitting and where no fighting was going on, and was 
carried as a prisoner some 300 miles to a place under military rule; 
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and there he has been kept in prison for three months without trial 
or charge. He appealed to the Supreme Court at Capetown, to which 
the military Commandant refused to state on what charges Marais 
was arrested and detained. The court of Capetown refused his 
appeal on the ground that it was not competent to exercise jurisdiction 
in the face of military rule. Thereupon the petitioner appealed to the 
Privy Council at home. And the final Court of Appeal has now con- 
firmed this refusal. 

Hitherto, it has been regarded as undoubted law that neither the 
Crown nor its officials can lawfully ‘‘ suspend” law, or ‘‘ dispense 
with’? law; that where they violate law under an alleged ‘“ neces- 
sity,” they remain liable to justify a dona fide necessity when sum- 
moned before a civil court. Prerogative, official immunity, ‘‘ reasons 
of State,” ‘martial law,’’ are, in this behalf, mere fictions and 
figures of speech, unknown to English law. Whilst civil courts are 
sitting, nothing can justify soldiers in pretending to punish crimes 
triable in civil courts, nor in refusing to state the charge on which 
they hold a civilian prisoner. What was done in the case of Marais 
violates every one of these principles. It is no doubt true that the 
Government here and in South Africa look to protect themselves by 
some future Act of Indemnity. But without waiting for such Act, the 
Privy Council has virtually taken upon itself to pass an Act of In- 
demnity for a particular case. If it can do this in one case, it may do 
the same in all the rest. 

What adds to the gravity of this decision is that the Lord Chan- 
cellor is reported to have laid down propositions of law’ which have 
not been heard from English judges since the time of the Stuarts. 
The case itself was an appeal against the course of military violence 
in the Cape alleged to be illegal and unconstitutional. This violence 
was sanctioned by the Government in the Colony and at home. The 
Lord Chancellor as a member of the Government at home, and its 
chief legal adviser, thus chose to sit in judgment on a case wherein his 
own political acts were challenged, and in which he was himself in 
effect accused of illegality and violation of law. He thus thrust him- 
self in to try his own conduct, and to give himself a bill of indemnity 
for his own ruling. Accordingly, he startled the profession and the 
public by reviving pretensions of arbitrary despotism which it was 
thought had been disposed of by the Bill of Rights. And it is said 
that the decision as given was only obtained at last by the intervention 
of the Lord Chancellor. 

The Chancellor objected to counsel the case of a naval officer tried 
by court martial, though it is of the rudiments of law as settled by 
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the Petition of Right that the right to try military and naval men 
by court martial is perfectly distinct from the right to try civilians. 
‘When counsel argued that Scotsmen in Edinburgh were not triable 
by court martial merely because a rebellion had broken out in 
Cornwall, the Chancellor replied that military action cannot be limited 
by counties. Perhaps he would like to add—nor by countries, so that 
a rebellion in Cape Colony would justify the arrest of a civilian in 
London, and his punishment by martial law. He seemed to assert 
that what ‘‘ was necessary to a military system” could not be con- 
sidered at all by a civil court, and of such necessity soldiers, not 
judges, were alone entitled to judge. The Chancellor drew a distinc- 
tion for purposes of martial law between rebellion and invasion. No 
such distinction is recognised by legal authorities. The Chancellor 
denied that soldiers exercising military violence are bound to show 
any necessity or to state the charge on which they are punishing a 
civilian prisoner. This, too, is an entirely new view of the law on the 
subject. Hitherto, one of the great cases on which lawyers such as 
Chief Justice Cockburn have relied is that of Wolfe Tone in Dublin in 
1799. That case the Chancellor slighted as exceptional and apparently 
wrong. Lord Coke laid down the law thus—“ when the Courts are 
open martial law cannot be executed.” Lord Halsbury says, ‘I 
protest against that.’ The Government of Lord Salisbury have 
entered on a career of anarchy and illegal violence within the King's 
dominions. And when this defiance of law is brought in question 
before the courts at home, their Lord Chancellor induces the Privy 
Council to break up recognised rules of law and to treat with contempt 
the statutes on which both monarchy and constitution rest. 

Our Australian and Canadian fellow-citizens should reflect on the con- 
dition to which this judgment reduces them, When rebellion existed in 
Canadain 1837, and the Governor arrested rebels and proposed to punish 
them by military courts, the law officers of the Crown (afterwards 
Lords Campbell and Cranworth, both successively,Chancellors) advised 
the Colonial Secretary that when the ordinary courts of law were 
sitting, military courts had no right to hold or try prisoners. To-day, the 
Lord Chancellor advises the Colonial Secretary todo the very thing 
the law officers of 1837 declared to be illegal; and when the illegality 
is appealed to London the Chancellor induces the Privy Council to 
justify it by making new law in his own behalf. Thus, if a rebellion 
broke out in Manitoba, a citizen living peaceably in Quebec or Toronto 
might be thrown for months into a military prison or shot by a drum- 
head court martial. If there were fighting going on in Queensland, 
a citizen might be seized in Melbourne. And if he appealed to the 
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Privy Council, that court would say—‘“‘soldiers are your judges: we 
are not.” 

The arrest and ‘deportation ” of Miss Hobhouse is an even more 
flagrant outrage of law, as it is certainly worse in its brutality and 
meanness. Whatever pretence there may have been that Marais was 
assisting the King’s enemies to carry on the war, there could be none 
for the insolence of charging this lady with any such crime. If there 
had been, the civil courts of Capetown could have tried her for 
treason. Military violence is strictly limited under the law of necessity 
to military operations. The foulest Jingo scribe does not venture to 
say that the lady and her hospital nurse were taking part in the war 
or obstructing any military movement. She could not enter the 
barbed-wire Boer prison camps without passing the guard. Forcibly 
to seize a lady of high character on an errand of mercy, and forbid 
her to land on British soil, was an outrage in law, as it was a brutality 
towards a woman whose suggestions the Government pretended to 
adopt. 

It was also a dastardly insult of which English gentlemen ought to 
be ashamed. Mr. Brodrick has been in official communication with 
Miss Hobhouse ; he had sought to defend himself against her remon- 
strances; he had copied her own plan of inquiry, and he had promised 
to remedy many of the abuses she had proved. After all this, to 
inflict on a woman who had worsted him in a public controversy an 
illegal arrest was a cowardly trick unworthy of a gentleman, Again, 
‘deportation,’ that is transportation, the forcible removal of a 
civilian, untried and uncharged, from a British port and to convey her 
as a prisoner to a distant part of the Empire is monstrously illegal. 
No pretence of ‘‘ martial law” can cover that. Miss Hobhouse will 
arrive at an English port really as a prisoner on board a King’s ship. 
By what law? Does martial law rule at Southampton and in the 
Channel? By the arbitrary fiat of men who are not only breaking 
English law, but who are behaving like blackguards. 

The sinister side of this shabby outrage is the levity with which 
ministers and their creatures treat open lawlessness. They talk as if 
the sputtering of rebellion in Cape Colony ipso facto abrogated the 
common law, and authorised them to do whatever they thought would 
further their ends, to silence every man and woman whose criticism 
they feared, and to conceal from the nation whatever they knew to be 
damaging to themselves. If it comes to this where are they going to 
stop? It would do more to bring the war to an end if they simply 
seized all the omnibus and van horses in London, and ‘* pressed ”’ 
50,000 grooms and stablemen into the ranks by a press-gang. This. 
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would do more to supply Lord Kitchener’s wants than would hustling 
Miss Hobhouse from Africa, lest she should reveal the truth to people 
at home. The prevalent idea in the Jingo press seems to be that the 
soldiers are to take whatever they fancy and put out of the way 
anything or anybody they dislike, with or without law or common 
justice. A nation in such a state is ripe for tyranny—and for disaster: 

It is the height of folly for the party of Order and Tradition to 
break up the old sense of law-abiding and to snap their fingers at. the 
statutes on which the constitution rests. Every one knows that the 
Hanoverian House is not the legitimate heir to the throne by descent ; 
but reigns solely by the Act of Settlement. How long will this be 
respected if Privy Councillors are found to treat with contempt the 
Petition of Right, the Bill of Rights, Habeas Corpus, and other 
fundamental statutes of the constitution, and can tell us that a 
rebellion in a distant Colony justifies soldiers in doing what they find 
convenient and refusing to account for any of their acts to a civil court? 

Lord Mansfield in giving judgment on the acts of a colonial 
governor said :— 

“To lay down in an English Court of Justice such monstrous proposi- 
tions as that a governor acting by virtue of letters patent can do what he 
pleases; that he is accountable only to God and his conscience—and to 
maintain that every governor in every place can act absolutely; that he 
may spoil, plunder, affect their bodies and their liberty, and is accountable 


to nobody—is a doc'rine not to be maintained ; for if he be not accountable 
in this court he is accountable nowhere.” 


The notion of our Government now seems to be that the governor of a 
colony may lawfully do all these things, if there be fighting in a part 
of his province and he has only ‘‘ proclaimed martial law ”’—z.e., has 
given notice that he and his agents are about to take violent measures 
without the pretence of law. The people of England will not long 
suffer these ‘‘monstrous propositions”? to run riot and this illegal 
violence toreign. ‘They will call to account one day both ministers and 
lawyers, as they called to account the creatures of the Stuarts who 
used to boast that they were accountable only to their God and their 
King. Freperic Harrison. 


COMTE AND PHYSICS. 


Ture are afew points raised in my article on Physics which appeared 
in the September number of this Review which seem to call for 
further comment, as judging from certain criticisms which have 
reached me it would appear that I did not altogether succeed in making 
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my meaning clear on the question of Comte’s attitude towards Physics. 
In saying that Comte’s belief in the irreducibleness of the various 
branches of this science had not been justified by later research, I did 
not mean to imply that Comte ever supposed that the divisions of 
Physics—Acoustics, Optics, Heat, Electricity, etc.—were other than 
purely subjective lines of demarcation in no way corresponding to any 
radical objective differences between the various classes of phenomena 
in question. These divisions resulted in his view from the constitution 
of Man and not from any objective source. It is clear from Comte’s 
treatment of the subject in the Polity that he regarded the branches of 
Physics as being irreducible mainly because we obtain cognisance of our 
external environment through the medium of more than one sense. 
Now our senses can obviously never be reduced in number, hence 
Comte argued that along with this plurality of senses there must 
always go a corresponding plurality of Physics, and hence we find 
him suggesting that it might be desirable to add to the usual five 
senses two more, for Heat and Electricity. If our senses were so 
radically disparate as Comte seems to have held, his view would 
certainly be unassailable, but another view may be taken of the 
nature of our senses which was not nearly so evident when Comte 
wrote as at the present day. We now know, thanks to the labours of 
modern embryologists, that the sense-organs are merely highly 
differentiated modifications of the general organ of touch—the skin— 
so that underlying our different senses there is a real biological unity, 
and the progress of Physics in correlating, ¢.g., Radiant Heat and 
Light accords exactly with this biological aspect of the case. For 
instance, we recognise luminous rays by our sense of sight, while the 
dark heat-rays which only differ from the former in wave-length are 
recognised by the less specialised and more general organ of touch. 
With the increased knowledge of the development of our sense-organs 
which modern embryology has given us, the difference between the 
‘senses is seen to be largely one of degree, and hence it becomes 
possible to establish relations between the various branches of Physics 
which it would be impossible to find were the senses radically 
disparate in character. 

That Comte would have welcomed the doctrine of the Conservation 
of Energy as supplying a valuable link not only between the divisions 
of Physics, and so to a large extent unifying that science, but also 
between all the natural sciences, there can be no reasonable doubt; 
but the necessity of concentrating his energies as soon as possible 
upon his sociological work compelled him to cease to be a special 
student of Physics after the publication of Vol. Il of the ‘Philosophy ” 
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in 1835. The consequence was that his views on Physics as expressed 
in the Polity are practically identical with those of the earlier treatise, 
although if he could have been able to follow the progress in Physics 
during the intervening years, there is every reason to think he would 
have expressed himself differently on many points. 

As regards the question of Comte’s attitude to the hypothesis of 
an Ether, I am reminded by Dr. Bridges that in the Synthese Subjective 
we have a much more favourable opinion expressed than in the earlier 
works. That is so, and the conception of Space as a subjective milieu, 
the seat of all objective phenomena, put forward in Comte’s last 
work, comes very near, if indeed it is not practically identical with, the 
modern view of Ether. 

Much puerile criticism has been bestowed upon Comte by some 
scientists who have ungenerously sought to discredit his teaching by 
raising wholly irrelevant side-issues. The late Professor Huxley 
actually went so far as to adduce Comte’s disapproval of the Kther 
hypothesis as a proof of his alleged want of real scientific capacity. 
Criticism of this sort is grossly unfair and uncandid, for the most 
cursory investigation of the historical facts will show that many of 
Comte’s contemporaries, especially amongst the mathematicians, were 
also opposed to the idea, while so able a physicist as Biot is known to 
have rejected the undulatory theory of light even up to the day of his 
death in 1862. Paltry criticism of this kind only recoils upon the 
heads of its authors, who, unable to meet the great master-mind of the 
Nineteenth Century fairly on his own ground, have vainly sought to 
discount his work by accusations of the non-acceptance of doctrines 
which are well known to have been matters of current dispute among 
scientists at the time. 

H. Gorpon Jones. 


pH E a WeleN N ER se PAY Sea 


Ty the midst of their sufferings so steadfastly endured in the most 
sacred of all causes the Boers doubtless find a grim satisfac- 
tion in knowing that they are doing us infinitely more harm than we 
are doing them. Zhey have nothing left to lose. When a man has seen 
his house burnt, his crops and cattle carried off or destroyed, his wife 
and children dragged away to perish in a Concentration camp, it is 
not in the power of the biggest of Empires to hurt him any more, 
except by taking from him a life which has lost everything that could 
make it worth living. 
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Tf this is true of the individual combatant it is no less true of his 
country as a whole. The two Republics have suffered the worst that 
an invader can inflict. Their territories are over-run and their own 
resources are exhausted. But ‘‘ over-running”’ appears to be a game 
that two can play at; and for resources the Boers now look to the 
magazines, baggage trains and bandoliers of their enemy. If the 
reports of many war correspondents are to be believed they supply 
themselves in this way with all that is absolutely necessary. 

In the still doubtful game which neither of the two players is 
willing to give up, the stake of the one has for some time been ni/. 
Let us consider what the other has lost or has yet to lose. For in war 
the loss of one party is not necessarily, nor indeed often, the gain of 
the other. Those lose most who have most to lose, whether they come 
out of the struggle victors or vanquished. It is often the winner who 
pays. 

The moral deterioration which England has undergone in the last 
two years is, to my mind, more deplorable than the material damage 
she is incurring. But the latter is what the majority of Englishmen 
most care about. Let us, then, pass it under review. 

Of the loss of life, tragical and distressing though it is, little 
account need be taken from the national point of view. For in a 
population of forty millions 20,000 more or less make practically no 
difference. The annual rate of mortality is not appreciably affected. 
Our very soldiers in South Africa out-number the fighting Boers by 
more than twenty to one. We can afford, therefore, as our brutal 
newspapers remark with a chuckle, to lose many of them for every 
slainenemy. This clumsy process of conquest by “ attrition” brings 
sorrow, it is true, to a certain number of English homes. But the 
mourners are, after all, very few in proportion to those who have 
suffered no bereavement. The large majority of the Jingoes who 
insist so doggedly on fighting to a finish are not personally affected by 
the death-roll. 

But if the loss of life can be, and is, disregarded by the immense 
majority of the nation, it is quite otherwise with the economic damage. 
That is more evenly distributed, and on the nation as a whole it inflicts 
suffering incomparably greater and more lasting. I need not enlarge 
on the load of debt or the burden of additional taxation, both certain 
to be largely increased when Parliament meets again. The taxation 
is already severely felt by those who have to pay it in its direct form, 
and no one who thinks of our future prospects can contemplate the 
swelled debt and the consequent fall of 15 per cent. in Consols with a 
light heart. The richer classes, deeply guilty of the war, are notori- 
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ously beginning to wince under the cost of it. The Spectator, the most 
frantic organ of Jingoism, rails at them for “ failing in grit,” and asserts 
that there is no such failure among ‘‘the real people.” Workmen do 
not pay income tax, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has not yet 
ventured to ‘“‘broaden the basis of taxation” in any considerable 
degree. But it is coming. Another year of war and there will be 
duties on imported food. In the meantime, notwithstanding the 
artificial and unhealthy stimulus given by the war to many trades 
besides the manufacture of war material, wages are beginning to fall, 
and though the workman may not be able to trace exactly the connec- 
tion between this fact and the war, he will assume it, and he will not 
be mistaken. He might easily have stopped the war. He is now 
suffering for his indifference or bellicosity, and it serves him right. 
Perhaps when he has to tramp about day after day in search of work, 
and to come home with an empty pocket to a starving wife and 
children, it may occur to him that forty millions of Englishmen, poor 
as well as rich, are all of them now paying for the desolation they 
have brought upon a few thousand thinly scattered homes in South 
Africa. In this righteous retribution men of old would have seen the 
fingerof God. The scientific observer recognises the penalty following 
in the nature of things on anti-social conduct. The explanation 
has changed; the fact remains what it always was, and always 
will be. 

Debt, taxation and impoverishment are not the only difficulties 
and dangers which our victims have managed to inflict upon us. In 
our blind fury at their stubborn resistance we have disorganised our 
army, ‘‘the second line of defence’’ for these islands, to a degree 
unprecedented in our history. Regulars, militia and volunteers under 
various fantastig designations have been poured into South Africa. 
The garrison of India has been dangerously depleted at a most critical 
juncture, and is at the present moment largely composed of time- 
expired men. Practically there are no regular soldiers remaining at 
home but half-trained lads and invalids. ‘There is only one cavalry 
regiment of the line left, and that is in Ireland. Every young 
soldier as soon as he is trained, and sooner, is hurried off to South 
Africa. But they do not go in sufficient numbers to fill up the gaps 
made by the campaign. Food for powder (on the “attrition” system ) 
is falling short. Recruits do not come forward for the regular army. 
Destitution has always been the main source of its supply. But even 
the ragged starveling is not likely to “take the shilling” when an 
agitated and bewildered War Office offers him five shillings a day as 
a so-called yeoman. The regular army therefore is threatened with 
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extinction ; and when the War Office can no longer conceal the truth 
the frightened nation will be told that it must submit to conscription. 

This will mean that Englishmen have lost the peculiar advantage 
that they have enjoyed for so many centuries of living in an island. 
In vain has Nature surrounded us with a frontier of water. In our 
reckless rapacity and pride of Empire we have established frontiers all 
over the world in places where they can only be defended, as the 
frontiers of other countries are, by land forces—infantry, cavalry and 
artillery. For this purpose we are now told that our entire regular 
army must be held available, and that the land defence of these 
islands must be entrusted to militia and volunteers. I do not believe 
that a single authority on military matters, outside the War Office, 
would admit that such a scheme can be efficiently carried out as long 
as neither the regular army nor the militia have any means of recruit- 
ing except by voluntary enlistment. They know it in the War Office 
just as well; but they have not yet plucked up courage to say so. 

It would take more space than I can afford on this occasion to 
enumerate the many ways in which conscription or any form of com- 
pulsory service will restrict the individual liberty to which English- 
men have been so long accustomed that they cannot even imagine any 
interference with it. But perhaps the bellicose patriots whose warlike 
exploits have been confined to the battlefields of Trafalgar Square and 
Peckham Rye may find before they are many months older that the 
enemy, though so weak and so far away, has been able to strike 
a heavier blow at our cherished traditional liberties than our most 
powerful European neighbours have ever been able to inflict. 

It is too common now to measure the greatness and glory of 
a nation by its armed strength, in other words by its supposed ability 
to bully its neighbours. One of our most representative statesmen, 
acutely alive to the prevalence of this opinion, is in the habit of 
shaking his fist at each of the great Powers in turn; and it brings 
him popularity. So plentiful amongst us is unwisdom! But if we 
set such value upon being feared, if military reputation be really 
such a valuable national asset, we had better not have plunged into 
the present war. For in the opinion of all the world except ourselves 
it has shown that though our army—generals, officers and private 
soldiers alike—is as brave as any other, its vices of organisation and 
training, deeply rooted as they are in the habits and traditions of English 
society, go far to destroy its value for either offensive or defensive 
warfare with enemies of our own colour. We may argue and explain 
as much as we please, and protest that neither Germany nor France 
could have done better. But the fact remains that our military 
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reputation stands very much lower than it did two years ago. Here, 
again, has not the Boer signally avenged himself ? 

That the country feels, and deeply feels, the smart of these accumu- 
lated calamities and disgraces is shown by the anger now so freely 
expressed against the Government even by its own supporters. They 
‘cry out for greater energy, for plenty of trained soldiers. Where is 
the Government to getthem? Conscription has not yet been legalised. 
You must catch your soldier before you can train him. You can- 
not order him from a manufacturer like ammunition. The country is 
not entitled to throw the whole of the blame on the Ministers, ignorant, 
rash and incompetent as they have shown themselves. Who put them 
into office? Why were they kept in office when the experience of 
twelve months of war had sufficiently exposed the folly and wickedness 
of their policy ? They were chosen and maintained because they most 
conspicuously represented the ignorance and bad passions of the 
majority of the nation. They received an express mandate last year to 
pursue the blunder and complete the crime which they had entered 
upon in the autumn of 1899. On many occasions nations have done well 
to visit with condign punishment rulers whose ill-conduct they have dis- 
approved and resisted. But the crime of this Government is that it 
has carried out only too faithfully the instructions it received from a 
badly trained and unmoralised public. 

It is the nation itself therefore that has deserved the punishment 
which it is now receiving and which is only at its beginning. Kven 
if Botha and Delarey should surrender or disappear to-morrow, and 
every commando sullenly submit to capture, the burdens, dangers 
and difficulties enumerated above (with the exception of loss of life in 
battle) will not be gct rid of. They will continue to weigh on Eng- 
land with little diminished severity for perhaps a generation. We 
shall indeed be fortunate if fresh disasters, military or economic, do 
not fall upon us before we are convalescent and complete our ruin. 

K. S. Brxsty. 


EMPIRE. AND HUMANITY. 


Ix the October number of this 2evie we were considering a recent 
address on ‘Religion and Empire” in which the speaker was 
deploring the want of what he called a “ world-ethic,” an accepted 
moral and religious system which would give a place to men of every 
colour, religion and nationality and would bind all men in a closer 
unity. And we noticed that the speaker had surveyed the field and 
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discussed the possible sources of this “‘ world-ethic ” without once using 
the word ‘‘ Humanity.” 

To those who look to the conception of Humanity as the source of 
religious inspiration and political ideal this will appear so curious as 
to call for a little further consideration. 

Pessimists will tell us that the humanitarian ideas of forty or fifty 
years ago have died out; that the idea of Empire has taken the place 
of the idea of Humanity in the minds of the dominant section in 
Western society, that we are less advanced on the road to universal 
peace and progress than when we began a hundred years ago to 
struggle consciously towards them. Those who have accepted a pro- 
gressive theory of human society will wish to reject 4 priori this 
pessimist conclusion and it would not be difficult to fortify them with 
positive arguments. This cannot be attempted here and it must be 
sufficient to state shortly what appears to be the explanation of the 
apparent retrogression. 

It has never been part of the progressive theory of human society 
to hold that every side of human nature or of social life will improve 
equally at the same time. It will be remembered that Comte insisted 
on this in his account of classical and medizval civilisation 
and showed that in the civilization of Greece, for instance, 
the development of pure intellect had outstripped that of 
the practical and affectionate side of man’s nature, and that in 
medieval civilisation the culture of the emotions had been carried 
farther than that of the reasoning and active powers. The recent 
apparent set-back to humanitarian sentiments and ideals is, partly, at 
any rate, an example of the same thing. The last century was marked 
by an unexampled development of wealth, of mechanical contrivances, 
and of improved intercourse between different parts of the world: and 
this development has for the time outstripped the growth of the 
social and humanitarian spirit, although that, too, wasa feature of the 
age. We see just now in the case of nations the same phenomenon 
which was conspicuous at the beginning of last century in the case of 
individuals. They became rich too quickly: their social influence 
developed beyond their social conscience ; they regarded for a time 


the mass of workers at home as the average expansionist regards the 


masses in Africa or in China. But we need not suppose that mean- 


while the sentiment of Humanity is not growing steadily underneath. 
It is overlaid for the time by official inhumanity and callousness, and 
too many persons have most unfortunately and most unwisely thought 
it their duty in the so-called interests of the country to stifle their 
natural outcry of pity and indignation. Under these circumstances 
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the violent and brutal elements in the national spirit have found 
expression. They will always remain there, hidden away somewhere, 
however civilised and humane and self-restrained the community may 
become as a whole. It should be the aim of the statesman and the 
religious teacher to keep them in check, just as the individual has to be 
always fighting the ape and the tiger in himselfif he wishes to rise to a 
higher life. The statesmen and most of the religious teachers have 
done very little, but he press and private efforts and associations have 
done a great deal, more perhaps than at any similarnational crisis before. 
Positivism, at any rate, can never accept a pessimist conclusion: but 
there are constantly recurring fallacies and hindrances which a Positivist 
or a Meliorist has to meet and fight if the dawn of the brighter day is 
not to be too long delayed. 

This obsession of Empire is one of them. There are perfectly 
sincere, well-intentioned, and otherwise rational men and women who 
try to persuade you that it is in the interest of the general peace and 
welfare of the world that one, or at most two or three great powers 
should continually extend their boundaries and embrace in their sway 
more and more of the other tribes and nationalities in the world. It 
is, they say, so obviously to the advantage of all that great areas should 
be well-policed and closely knit together, that common institutions 
should prevail as widely as possible, that just and enlightened nations 
should grow in strength, and rule all the rest. And we are hearing 
these opinions vociferated more loudly than ever just at the moment 
when 50,000 farmers are selling their life-blood to avoid absorption 
into the greatest and best-policed and most enlightened political 
aggregate in the world. 

The truth is that this theory of the great and beneficent empire is a 
recrudescence of the exploded metaphysical theories of society which were 
derived from Hobbes and Rousseau, and were applied disastrously by 
Robespierre in the French Revolution. Then it was a question of the 
majority in the State for the time-being prescribing the conduct and 
belief of the individual and cutting off recalcitrant members. Now 
we see the same theory applied by great political aggregates to 
weaker members and neighbours. If you will not conform to our 
standard of what is suitable for you and profitable for us, it will be 
our duty, as it is clearly our right, to cut you off from the face of the 
earth. 

The world has learnt in the course of the last century the criminal 
absurdity of the theory as applied to individuals within the same 
nation; it would seem to be the task of the opening era to teach the 
same truth as applied to nations among themselves. A united 
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Humanity is not to be obtained by rolling out the constituent nation- 
alities into one or two great uniform masses. It is as much to the 
interest of mankind at large to maintain vigorous and independent 
varieties among the constituent nations, as it is within each nation to 
safeguard the freedom and individuality of the citizen. So we see 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer, who finds progress in the harmony of 
differentiated elements, is opposed to the aims of England in the 
South African War. 

If scientific analogy thus suppoits the humanitarian as against the 
imperialist scheme, the course of practical politics is no less emphatic. 
Every step in the aggrandisement either of England or France or 
Russia, is followed by increased jealousy and uneasiness. No 
impartial person would maintain that the expansion of England has 
increased the peace of the world or promises peace for the future. 
Peace and progress will only be firmly secured by the spiritual unity 
of a large number of various nationalities of moderate size. 

But one point remains which will perhaps appeal more strongly 
than any other to those who look to positive and human sources for 
religious inspiration. Itis this. The ideal of a great and beneficent 
empire which in the hands of an enlightened people is 
to rule and guide the world, loses sight of the fundamental 
necessity of a religion, viz., the submission of the worshippers to 
some external being which they serve and recognize as supreme. 
And this submission, as we know, is as necessary in moral practice 
ts in religious theory. 

To what external end or being can the nationality be subordinated 
except to Humanity as a whole? And if this subordination be not 
accepted, how can national strength and aspirations be preserved 
from self-aggrandisement and vainglory? Herein indeed ig the 
sovereign merit of the conception of Humanity. It forms a goal and 
a limit to national aspirations and is itself limited by the immutable 
Jaws of the universe. But if we drop out the conception of Humanity 
from our scheme, the national units will grow and struggle un- 
checked, until after inflicting incessant loss on one another, they are 
finally broken by the inevitable law of natural decay. 


F. 8S. Marvin. 


PAR AVGen AHS. 


I nave received an intimation from Mr, Alfred H. Haggard that, on 
the nomination of Mr. H. Crompton who has resigned, he has taken 
up the direction of the Positivist work at 19, Chapel St., London, W.C., 
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which he will conduct on existing lines and as he hopes in the spirit of 
the Religion of Humanity. He asks me for my fraternal support in 
his work and wishes me all success in that which I am engaged. ‘To 
this letter I replied in the same spirit. I understand that Mr, 
Haggard has addressed or will address a similar letter to all Positivist 
centres. Freveric Harrison. 


The recent decisions of the House of Lords in the Taff Vale case 
and Quinn v. Leathem struck two startling blows} at Trade Unions. 
I think I see signs that a third blow even more startling and deadly 
is about to be attempted. The enemies of the Unions have always 
desired that they should be compelled by law to sever the benefit 
purposes of their funds from the trade purposes; in other words that 
they should be prohibited from combining the objects of a benefit 
society with those of a Trade Union. No such legislation has ever 
been attempted in Parliament, not even in the days before the 
Reform Act of 1867, and of course it is not to be apprehended now. 
But the recent decisions have shown the employers how much may be 
done by judge-made law, and I expect that they will hasten to make 
their next attack while the House of Lords, as an appellate tribunal, 
is composed as it is at present. 

The Irish Nationalists are now again a united party as well 
disciplined as they were under Parnell. Mr. John Redmond showed 
his sagacity by his firm support of Parnell after the miserable mutiny 
of 1890, and it is his fidelity to Parnell’s principles that has carried 
him to the leadership. It will be the eternal glory of Parnell that he 
made the National party. Perhaps no one without his peculiar 
qualities could have created it. Whether he could have continued to 
lead it if Home Rule had been achieved may be doubtful. Mr. 
Redmond seenis to have inherited all his old chief’s clearness of vision 
and intensity of purpose, and he is abler, more pains-taking and better 
equipped. The Irish Nationalists have shown their good sense in 
choosing him as their leader. 


Every one is waiting with anxiety to learn what new taxation will 
be proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘hat another two- 
pence will be added to the Income 'I’ax is universally expected. But this 
willnot govery far towards meeting our enormousexpenditure. Ifindirect 
taxation is resorted to, it must fall mainly either on imported food or 
on the raw materials of our manufactures. The first of these alterna- 
tives would cause severe distress to the poorer classes and would put 
money into the pockets of the landlords. The second would cripple 
the manufactures concerned. ‘These are evils from which England 
was delivered by Peel and Gladstone in the days when Peace and 
Retrenchment were the watchwords of the largest English Party. 
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Besides its immediate evils, taxation of imports, even when imposed 
purely for the sake of revenue, cannot be prevented from becoming in 
its result protective to certain home industries which it unfairly creates 
or fosters. Being thus favoured at the expense of the taxpayer these 
industries attract both capital and labour which, under natural and 
fair conditions, would not flow to them. When the opportunity comes 
for reduction of taxation and the protective duties are repealed, there 
is a sudden displacement of both capital and labour which is attended 
with great individual suffering. Olten, as was the case here after the 
great French war, and in the United! States after the civil war, the 
protected interests have become so strong that the community as a 
whole is for a long time unable to free itself from their yoke. 

% % * * 

Probably much inconvenience will be saved to many persons 
besides myself if I state here that, owing to ill-health, I have left 
London and am now residing at 21, West Hill, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; 
that the Treasurer of the Newton Hall and Paris Funds is now Mr. 
F. 8S. Marvin; and that all subscriptions to those Funds should be 
sent to him at 13, South Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C. It is earnestly 
requested that those who who have not yet paid their subscriptions to 
the Newton Hall or Paris Funds for the current year will do so at 
once. I may also add that after the end of this year I cease to be 
Editor of the Posirrvist Review, though I hope still to write in it 
frequently. 

K. S. Brssty. 


NOVEL CES. 


Sunday evening meetings at Newton Hall at 7 p.m. OnSunday, December 1st, 
Dr. J. H. Bridges’ lecture on ‘‘ Karly Astronomy : Copernicus, Tycho Brahé.’’ 

On Sundays, December 8th and 15th, Mr. H. Gordon Jones on ‘‘ The History 
of Sociology and Morals.” 


On Sunday, December 22nd, Conference of Ethical Societies. 


On Monday, December 9th, at 8 p.m. there will be a Social Meeting with tea 
and music. All persons interested in the work of the Hall are cordially invited. 

There will be no meeting on Sunday, December 29th; and no meeting of the 
Positivist Society on Friday, December 27th. 

Oa Tuesday, December 31st (Day of All the Dead.) at 8 p.m., there will be an 
Anthem and Hymns, and an address by Mr. Frederic Harrison. 


Oo Wednesday, January Ist, 1902, (Day of Humanity) the Annual Add 
will be given by Mr. Frederic Harrison. This will be at 5 p.m, in the afieel 
noon, <= 

The Posrrrvist Socrery meets for the discussion of social and political ti 
on the last Friday in each month at 8 p.m., excepting December, ba ‘Ro: will ie 
no meeting. Subject for November 29th, ‘‘Positivist Organisation,’ opened by Mr 
S. H. Swinny. ss ; 

The Treasurer of the Positivist funds is Mr. F. S. Marvin, 
Gray’s Irn, W.C., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. 


The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Postrrvist Review 


is to send 38s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, M illi 
83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. ; : ci ee eee 


13 South Square, 


London: A. Bonnsr, Printer, 1 & 2, Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
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As Professor Beesly has been obliged by reasons of health to surrender 
the direction of this Review, which he founded in January, 1893, and 
which he has maintained with unflagging public spirit for nine years, 
the English Positivist Committee will take over the direction of the 
Review from January, 1902; and will continue it on the same lines, 

The Review, whilst occupied essentially with practical exposition 
of the philosophical and religious Synthesis of Auguste Comte, has 
discussed the public questions of the day, social, political, and inter- 
national, with complete detachment from party, in the sole interest 
of morality, humanity, and the permanent welfare of the people and the 
nation. It has been the uncompromising opponent of Obscurantism, 
Imperial Aggression, and the growth of a retrograde Militarism; and 
it has been the ardent advocate of Peace, honest Finance, and Concord 
between races and nations. 

The Review, as being the organ of a body holding fixed convic- 
tions on moral and national questions, has not sought either literary 
or financial success. Every article bears the name of the writer, and 
no writer has ever been paid. A large part of each issue has been 
distributed gratis, and it has been posted free to many of the Public 
Libraries in all parts of the country. 


The Committee now appeal to the readers of the Review, as well 
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groups were sufficiently numerous, separately or together, they cannot 
constitute a Church in any real sense, as long as a true priesthood 
fails to appear. Whether there are at present aspirants to that office 
possessing in sufficient degree the moral qualities and intellectual 
capacity which it demands, I need not inquire. These natural aptitudes. 
are not enough. Our Founder has left us under no doubt as to the 
further qualification required. The Priest must have undergone a 
training in the abstract sciences so thorough that the vicariate would 
not, as a rule, be entered upon before the age of thirty-five, or the 
full priesthood before forty-two. Comte, it is true, reserved to himself 
personally the power of dispensing with a thorough study of some 
portions of the normal curriculum in cases where he should be satisfied 
with fitness in other respects. But he never exercised this dispensing 
power, and he certainly did not mean to entrust it to anyone else, least 
of all to the aspirant himself. He also contemplated appointing 
“ apostles,” whose education fell short of the priestly standard, to 
exercise priestly functions in subordination to the pnesthood. But 
he certainly did not intend that the apostolate, however worthily 
discharged, should become a sort of back-door to the priesthood. Upon 
the scientific training rigidly carried out he chiefly relied for preventing 
the abuses to which the priestly office is hable. He foresaw, therefore, 
the excuses which incompetence and ambition would invent for dis- 
pensing with it, and he did his utmost to anticipate and defeat them. 

The establishment of a priesthood is, no doubt, the greatest need 
of Positivism; greater even than the gathering of converts; for con- 
verts will not be lacking when teachers with the high qualifications, 
demanded by Comte are forthcoming. But the Positivist priest can- 
not be made, as the Christian priest can, simply by pronouncing him: 
to be one. If he has not the full qualifications he will gain nothing 
by assuming a title, nor yet by renouncing all secular avocations in 
order to devote himself to the pastoral care of a handful of disciples. 
The effect, I fear, would not be good upon himself, his flock, or the 
outside public. 

The immediate aims of the group to which I belong have been’ 
less ambitious and, as we think, more practical, because more ‘com- 
mensurate with our means and more suitable to our environment. We- 
recognised that no English Positivist had hitherto received the kind’ 
of education which alone could fit him to assume the priestly office. 
A Church, therefore, in the full sense of the term, it was impossible at 
present to establish. Our work had to be preparatory. First we 
must labour to spread a knowledge of Comte’s doctrines, and to con-- 
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vince as many people as possible of their truth and value ; in short to 
make converts; and secondly, as good citizens, to do what we could 
towards influencing public opinion on practical questions of the day. 

It is evident that both these objects might be pursued by indivi- 
duals working independently of one another. But although co-opera- 
tive action has its own difficulties and drawbacks—amply exemplified 
in our experience—we thought upon the whole that we should labour 
more effectively by combining our efforts. And if we judged the 
immediate foundation of the Church to be beyond our strength we 
hoped that a society of a less aspiring kind might in time develop in 
that direction by natural growth, and would, in the meantime, give 
us some of the advantages of the more perfect organisation. In 
particular, we thought that persons who had belonged to Christian 
congregations and valued the religious fellowship so assiduously culti- 
vated by those bodies would find in such a society some compensation 
for the ties they had broken. 

The organisation we adopted was of the simplest kind, an outline 
with no pretension to be a model. There has never been any test of 
membership except willingness to give some kind of co-operation, even 
if it was no more than attendance at our meetings. Such management 
as was necessary has been afforded by a committee originally no- 
minated by M. Pierre Laffitte, whom we regard as Auguste Comte’s 
successor, and subsequently co-opting its members when a vacancy 
occurred. Our propaganda has been carried on partly by various 
publications, partly by lectures, addresses, and other forms of oral in- 
struction. I may say that in my own share of the latter I have 
always kept in view the requirements of those who, owing to their 
degree of education and condition of life, could not be expected to be 
great readers. Were it not for the necessity of meeting their case I 
think we might have done more service to our cause by writing than 
-by speaking. 

The lectures have been for the most part directed to exposition 
.of Comte’s teaching on the matters treated of in his Positive Polity. 
History, and especially the history of religion, has received the greatest 
attention, and the Great Types of Humanity placed by Comte in his 
new Calendar have been worthily commemorated. Classes, too, have 
often been formed for the study of the elements of Positivism jin 
‘Comte’s General View and his Discourse on the Positive Spirit. 

The sacraments, or public consecrations of the principal periods of 
private life, instituted by our Founder—such as presentation of infants, 
confirmation of young people, destination, marriage—have been fre- 
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quently conferred when applied for by members of our body. None: 
of the discourses delivered on those occasions having been mine, I 
am free to express the opinion that they admirably illustrated the part. 
that the Church will perform when fully constituted. 

From the commencement of our work we have attached the 
greatest importance to the maintenance of close fraternal relations 
with our co-religionists in France, the birth-place of the Positivist. 
movement, and destined probably to remain its centre. In our eyes 
the development of the new Church must be not national but occiden- 
tal if it is to have any value. If we were unable to do much for this. 
development we were determined at least to keep its existing germs. 
alive. We have, therefore, exhorted our members to contribute to- 
the funds of the Paris Society, and have every year transmitted to: 
that body a sum nearly as large as we have collected for our own 
purposes. Our Society has always been represented at the annual. 
commemoration in Paris of the death of the Founder. 

From the brief summary which I have given of our aims and per- 
formances it will be seen that if they have been very modest they 
have been quite real and natural. If they have not been attended with 
all the success we hoped, I attribute it by no means to unnecessary 
limitation of our immediate aims but to quite another cause. 

Among the aims I enumerated was the application of Positivism 
to practical questions of the day. This has been carried on partly by 
addresses but more particularly in monthly meetings for conversation 
and in this Review. Acceptance of the same principles is no doubt 
very conducive to agreement on practical policy; and, as a matter of ° 
fact, Positivists do agree on political and social questions far more 
than the members of other religious bodies. But in passing from 
abstract principles to concrete conclusions the way is not always per- 
fectly clear. Differences of mental constitution, early training, occu- 
pation and surroundings are apt insensibly to affect the judgment. The 
conclusions of our group on the political questions that have most. 
seriously divided public opinion have seldom been marked by absolute 
unanimity. Differences of opinion would not much matter if they had 
no further consequences. But unfortunately they lead to withdrawals,. 
and so at every political crisis the group loses the moral and material 
support of some of its members. Such ex-members may, and I believe: 
generally do, declare that they remain convinced and hearty Positivists. 
But I have not observed that they continue, as individuals, to render 
active service of any sort to our cause. 


I am afraid this is a difficulty which will be always present with 
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us. Comte himself, though holding very definite opinions on the 
political questions of his day, rarely gave public utterance to them. 
But when he did, the consequences were the same. His approval 
of the coup d'état of December, 1851, is even now a stumbling-block 
to some of his disciples. Let us all try to bear in mind that just as 
a man may be a good citizen though he differs from us in politics, so 
he may be a good Positivist. E. S. BEESLY. 


MORE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. 


Mr. ARTHUR BaLrour’s eloquent and subtle volume, 7'ke Founda- 
tions of Belief, having now reached an eighth edition, he has. re- 
published the work with a new Introduction and several Notes in reply 
to his critics ; and he adds a complete Summary of his entire argument 
—a thing very useful in so complex a discussion. This Review dealt 
with the work in its 29th and 30th numbers (May and June, 1895), and 
also in the 32nd number (August, 1895); and to those criticisms Mr. 
Balfour now makes some reply. I do not propose to re-open the 
controversy, nor to treat the substance of the argument. But it is 
due to Mr. Balfour, one of the most graceful of controversialists, and one 
of the most ingenious of metaphysicians, to call fresh attention to a 
work which has evidently an abiding attraction tor a wide circle of 
competent students. 

There is the more reason for this, because, in the first place, Mr. 
Balfour has earnestly repudiated that view of the aim of his book 
. which, in common with many other critics, was misunderstood by 
this Review ; and, in the second place, because the Positivist Synthesis 
itself has so large a share of sympathy with the moral and religious 
objections urged with such conviction and eloquence by Mr. Balfour 
against such Foundations of Belief as are held by all shades of the 
Agnostic and Atheistic schools. In fact, the Religion of Humanity is 
based on a desire to save mankind from that “ atheistic materialism ” 
which all theologians denounce, though it adopts a far more solid 
faith than any which theology offers. 

Mr. Balfour’s first point—and his new Introduction effectually 
proves it—is this. He warmly repudiates the view which so many of 
us took of his purpose, that he had sought “to find in doubt the 
foundation of belief”; that he held in equal scepticism our current 
beliefs about the material world and about the spiritual world; that, 
since we could be really sure of nothing, the only philosophy was 
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general scepticism which allowed us to be content with our own 
prejudices or tastes. I confess to having understood that all the 
doubts and dilemmas arrayed by Mr. Balfour against the ultimate ideas 
of Science and of Philosophy themselves formed the foundations of 
Mr. Balfour’s own dedief. This assumption he heartily disclaims. He 
does not preach a philosophy of scepticism; he does not pretend 
to found any philosophy at all; he does not deny that 
the ordinary conclusions of science have a demonstrative cogency 
which leads to a recognised assent such as Theology and Metaphysics 
despair of attaining. 

As Mr. Balfour now explains his purpose, it was to show that 
many of our “ultimate scientific ideas,” many of the axioms which 
underlie all philosophy and even all reasoning, are assumptions having 
in themselves no absolute proof, and are in fact working hypotheses. 
And he goes on to argue that, since that assumption, these hypotheses, 
are the roots of all our knowledge of scientific truths, the “dogmatic 
serenity” which treats all our knowledge of “Nature” as differing 
in kind from all our beliefs about things supernatural is an unjustifiable 
form of intellectual pride. 

Now, it is remarkable that the relative Synthesis of Positivism is 
quite ready to admit that absolute certainty about ultimate ideas is not 
given to our human faculties. But, inasmuch as it seeks nothing 
absolute, and is content to trust in relative truths, such as are within 
the range of our limited human powers, and within the sphere of our 
earthly realm, the foundations of Positivism are not affected by the 
metaphysical doubts which Mr. Balfour arrays. Granted, the earth is a 
speck, a bubble, a minor parasite of a minor star, which may one day 
disappear, of which the origin is unaccountable, and many of its ways in- 
comprehensible. Granted, that we have no absolute certainty that the 
laws of Nature are permanent, that two and two always make four in 
the Universe, that causation is inexorable or that the will is free, still 
the world as we know it is sufficiently intelligible for our human wants, 
enduring enough for reasonable effort, and gives ample field for every 
development of manly energy and moral enthusiasm. To dream about 
the craving for eternity, to surrender ourselves to a mystical quietism, 
because “we don’t know everything” up in Heaven, and because 
nothing may remain a million years hence—all this to a Positivist. is a 
form of moral impotence and mental suicide from which he 
turns with pity and disgust. He is quite ready to join Mr. 
Balfour in his philosophic doubts as to the absolute basis of our ultimate 
scientific ideas. But, as the Positivist is satisfied with a basis in due 
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relation to man’s intelligence and his earthly environment, he does not 
trouble himself to find logical evidence for the Absolute, nor is he 
-attracted by theological guesses as to the nature of the Absolute, and 
its bearing upon the entirely Relative conditions and nature of man. 

In a note replying to the criticisms in this Review (vol. ii, 79), Mr. 
Balfour denies that he had accused “ Positivists as being ipso facto 
materialists.” This is good news; but I can assure him that the belief 
‘that he had done so, could not cause us ill humour. So far as I 
‘was concerned, I thought that my playful rejoinder to his sophisms was 
full of good humour. The only “wrath” I felt was lively amusement 
‘at is quaint use of such terms as “Naturalism,” “ Positivism,” 
““ Phenomena,” a surprise that was shared by Professor Huxley and by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, to whose articles I do not find any reply in the 
“new edition. 

The note on p. 7 is a curious example of the muddle into which 
‘Philosophic Doubt contrives to entangle itself. I had pointed out how 
entirely Mr. Balfour misunderstood the nature of Positivism, and how 
he misused the term Phenomenon. He replies by a quotation, not 
‘from Comte (whose books I suppose he has never opened), not from 
_any Positivist, but from Mr. Mill’s treatise, avowedly hostile to Comte. 
That is to say, in order to understand what Comte means, he goes to » 

‘“-one of Comte’s critics. And the odd thing is that he ascribes to Mill 
‘that wrong use of the term Phenomenon which Mr. Balfour has 
adopted, but which Mill, like all modern philosophers, rejects. Mr. 
Mill expressly includes under “ Phenomena” the thoughts and feelings 
-of human beings: Mr. Balfour restricts the term to “the subject 
“matter of Natural Science.” This is as if Mr. Balfour, in his place in 
Parliament, when charged with misrepresenting Sir W. Harcourt, had 
-defended himself by quoting an attack on that gentleman by Mr. 
Redmond, and had capped the performance by misquoting Mr. 
Redmond’s words. They do such things, we know, across the floor 
-of the House. But philosophy breathes an air more pure and more 
- serene. 

I am glad, too, to notice that Mr. Balfour accepts my correction 
-that on p. 292 he had a negative too many. He is xot completely 
indifferent how many contradictions he admits into his system. 
Philosophic Doubt is always rather lavish in its use of negatives. 
Positivists affirm: they do not deny. Although they do not ascribe 
-any absolute infallibility to demonstrated laws or absolute truth to 
any axiom of science, whether physical or moral, they do find a mighty 
. difference between the working realities of proven knowledge, and the 
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wandering hypotheses of metaphysics and ontology. To them it seems. 
so crazy a way of asserting Eternal Providence to argue thus :—“ Mar 
is such an utter brute that he must have been made in the image of 
God!” They say rather:—“ The story of Man’s Evolution is so in- 
spiring and wonderful that we will submit our feeble selves in reverence: 
to Humanity!” FREDERIC HARRISON. 


PATRIOTS SORE RALLOR See 


Ir is an old trick of the political arena for those who have dragged’ 
their country into war to charge their opponents with a want of 
patriotism. To inflame the people with tales of imaginary outrages 
and to irritate other nations with a boastful and threatening diplomacy 
are held to prove a statesman a true Englishman; and he who ven- 
tures to cry for righteousness and peace shows himself unworthy of 
the English name. If this be so, then must the roll of English 
worthies be deprived of some of its greatest names; for there has. 
never been an age in our history wherein men of stalwart courage 
have not been found to put on record their protest against wars which 
they have believed to be unjust. Long ago, Burke stated the prin- 
ciple on which these charges of treachery rest. When at war “the 
only policy we have left is to strengthen the hands of government to 
reduce” our enemies. And this leads at once to the dangerous. 
doctrine that to involve the country in war is the way to silence all 
opponents. As Burke put it: “On the principle of this argument, the 
more mischiefs we suffer from any administration, the more our trust 
in it is to be confirmed. Let them but once get us into a war, and 
then their power is safe, and an act of oblivion passed for all their 
misconduct.” 

When the American War entered on its third year, Burke addressed 
a letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, the city he represented in Parlia- 
ment, in which he sets forth the justification for his opposition to the 
policy of the Government. And just as we who oppose the present 
war, are encouraged by the example of Burke, so did he find in the 
story of the Dutch War in the reign of King Charles II an encourage- 
ment in the midst of the war against the American Colonies. Nor 
is this same Dutch War without its especial interest to us; for it 
would seem that the instigators of that war resorted to arts with 
which we are only too familiar. The great cry was the massacre at 
Amboyna, which had taken place many years before; and this was 
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even acted on the stage. Moreover, the assistance given to the Dutch, 
when their nation was weak was made the ground of a charge of in-. 
gratitude. Finally, the people were told that “ they were at war; that 
they must go through with it; and that the cause of the dispute was 
lost in the consequences.” Yet it was not enough. “The people of- 
England were then, as they are now, called upon to make Govern- 
ment strong. They thought it a great deal better to make it wise and 
honest.” And perhaps when our descendants in the midst of war- 
stand for wisdom and honesty, they will be strengthened by our poor- 
example, even as we have been strengthened by the example of Burke 
and Burke was strengthened by the example of those who opposed the- 
Dutch War of Charles II. 

Nor are these the only instances. The victories of Marlborough. 
could not hide from a large and increasing party in England that the- 
blood and treasure of the country were being spent in an effort to 
force on the Spanish people a King whom they were determined not 
to accept. Did that party by a tame and cowardly silence strive to win 
the praises of their opponents? Not at all. The Government was. 
assailed by Swift and St. John, dismissed from office by the Queen, 
and then defeated at the polls. The Peace of Utrecht was concluded. 
The Tory Ministry which brought that Peace about did not, indeed, 
long survive. But their fall was the vindication of their foreign 
policy. For the Whigs, so lately the supporters of the war with 
France, inheriting the Peace which they had done their best to pre- 
vent, soon entered on a firm and cordial alliance with the French. 
Bolingbroke has not the moral weight of Burke, but to deny that he- 
was a patriotic statesman, and to brand him as a traitor, would cast 
a serious reflection on his admirers of later times—not least on Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, who, though he never attained 
to the honour of involving his country in a bloody and costly war, is 
still, in spite of this blemish, held in great esteem by some of those 
who defend and glorify our conduct in South Africa. 

But it is the War of American Independence that affords the most 
signal instance of great Englishmen protesting against the continuance 
of hostilities that had already commenced. After the War had lasted 
two years, on May 30, 1777, the Earl of Chatham, who is now hailed 
as a great Imperialist hero, was not ashamed to say in the House of | 
Lords: “ You may ravage, you cannot conquer. It is impossible. You 
cannot conquer the Americans... . - I might as well talk of driving 
them before me with my crutch ”—words which could hardly fail to. 
encourage the enemy, if those who were fighting for their fatherland 
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and their liberties needed any encouragement. Burke took a still 
stronger line, though it was not till the war could be measured by 
years that he and his party reconciled themselves to the inevitable 
jissue—the Independence of the United States of America. Burke 
was little troubled by the charge that he encouraged the enemy, for as 
he said, the “ revolts of a whole people never were encouraged, NOW, OF 
at any time. They are always provoked.” Of the fury which the 
supporters of the war directed against those who ventured to. dis- 
agree with them, he said in a passage which by the change of a single 
word would aptly apply to the present state of affairs :— 


All this rage against unresisting dissent convinces me, that, at bottom, 
they are far from satisfied they are in the right. For what is it they would 
have? A war? They certainly have at this moment the blessing of something 
that is very like one; and if the war they enjoy at present be not sufficiently 
hot and extensive, they may shortly have it as warm and as spreading as their 
hearts can desire. Is it the force of the kingdom they call for? They have it 
already ; and if they choose to fight their battles in their own person, no- 
body prevents their setting sail to America in the next transports. Do they 
think that the service is stinted for want of liberal supplies? Indeed they 
complain without reason. The table of the House of Commons will glut them, 
let their appetite for expense be never so keen. And I assure them further, 
that those who think with them in the House of Commons are full as easy in 
the control as they are liberal in the vote of these expenses. If this be not 
supply or confidence sufficient, let them open their own private purse-strings, 


and give, from what is left to them, as largely and with as little care as they 
think proper. 


The Ministry that waged war against America lives only as a shameful 
memory, associated for ever with the loss of England’s greatest 
colonies. The cry of traitor that assailed the ears of Burke and his 
colleagues has long been forgotten. His writings on the American 
War are treasured as the best fruit of his political wisdom ; and there 
are few who would hesitate in deciding who was the greatest patriot— 
Lord North or Edmund Burke. 

. Ten years after the acknowledgment of American Independence, 
England became involved in the long war with France. Beginning 
in a curious haze of maladroit and provocative diplomacy, justified 
by the most ardent of the war party on the monstrous ground of a 
claim to interfere in the internal affairs of France, it eventually after 
many years of hostilities and a short interval of peace, completely 
changed its character, and became a war for the protection of the 
liberties of Europe against a reactionary military despotism. But 
these subsequent events could be no justification of a war begun under 
quite other conditions, and for very different purposes. Those who 
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refused to believe the war “just and necessary” did not fail in their 
duty, and here is their justification taken from the speech made by 
Fox on February 12, 1793, the first he had made since the commence- 
ment of hostilities a few days before. Replying to Mr. Powys, he 
said :— 

The honourable gentleman might support Ministers for any reasons that to: 
himself seemed good; either because he thought them wise or ignorant, 
honest or dishonest ; but he had no right to accuse those who thought differ- 
ently from himself, of sowing disaffection among the people, because they 
wished to inform the people what were the true grounds of the war, which 
they were called upon to support with their property and their lives. 

In the second debate, on February 18, for three debates on the war 
were raised in the first month of its existence, Mr. Lambton, defend- 
ing Fox, said: “ His right hon. friend had been called an advocate 
for France. He was not an advocate for France, but for the peace. 
of England; an object which surely was worthy of the most exalted 
ambition.” Advocates for the peace of England have never been 
wanting. Nor can those be thought to uphold the honour of their 
country who would blot from the list of her great men, Swift and 
Bolingbroke, Chatham and Burke, Fox and Sheridan, Cobden and 
Bright. Such was the conduct of the great men of old time in 
presence of serious national crises. In following in their steps we may 
well be encouraged by their fame and their example. 

S. H. Swinny. 


PAKAG RAPRHS. 


The most ominous feature of the situation is the levity with 
which our public instructors treat the flagrant violation of what for 
centuries has been regarded as certain law. They pretend that the 
existence of a state of war and rebellion in a distant part of the 
Empire authorises the Government and its civil and military servants. 
to do whatever they find convenient without regard to the law as to 
property or person, and without being accountable to civil courts. 
The foundations of English State law depend on the rule that every 
sentence passed on a civilian by soldiers, every assault, imprisonment, 
exaction, execution, or other illegal act, not being done in actual 
warfare, and without legal warrant, exposes all persons taking part in 
such illegal act to criminal and civil process. From the point of view 
of law, scores of murders have been committed in South Africa, and 
hundreds of officials are guilty of crimes of assault and violence. 
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As the Government can hardly be so infatuated as to leave many of 
its servants exposed to criminal and civil proceedings so formidable, it 
will be anxious to rush through Parliament an Act of Indemnity 
-covering all the illegal acts committed in South Africa, at home, or 
elsewhere. It should be the prime duty of every patriotic English- 
man to resist any such attempt to the last extremity. Louis Napoleon 
in 1851 terrorised Paris by seizing the chiefs of the Republic and 
ordering his troops to fire on peaceful citizens at sight. He then had 
himself voted Emperor by fraud and terrorism. This is the game 
which the Government will imitate—not perhaps by fusillades and 
-charges of cavalry or forged tickets and bogus ballot-boxes—but by 
the tricks with which a fotten company deludes its inyestors. 

* * * * 

Although an Act of Indemnity does not make new law, and indeed 
is evidence that the law has been broken, the fact that a Government 
with a majority can at a stroke justify its own breaches of law goes 
far to make law a nullity, to be treated with contempt. Dark times are 
approaching. Conscription-is descending on our people, taxation of 
‘their food, with hard times, and each violation of ancient right leads 
-on to others. It will be a mercy if a few years more of this “ breaking 
up of law” does not land us in violent scenes in our own island. An 
Empire soon grows that exotic monster an Emperor; and he in turn 
needs his Grand Vizier and his Pretorian guard. To destroy our 
ancient English constitution as regards the relations of government 
-and citizens is the first condition of subsiding into a state of despotism. 

* * * * 

Lord Rosebery, called in by common consent as a sort of national 
Arbitrator, has done just what arbitrators usually do—he has satisfied 
and dissatisfied both parties in nearly equal measure. How these 
balanced awards of praise and blame are to be reconciled as con- 
sistent, is the puzzle that we have to solve. If the blunders of Mr. 
Chamberlain and of Lord Milner are so grave, and have cost us so 
bitter a war, why are they the only men who can bring about a lasting 
peace? If Pitt, Lincoln, and Bismarck could invite negotiations, 
why would it be humiliating to do so for Salisbury and Chamberlain ? 
If the camps have done such harm, why is no one at home or in 
Africa to blame for all these deaths ? If the policy of punishment i is 
sates, Whe HRS ppc to the who ne eal 

: ty has expressed the prec 
opinion of a majority of the electors in England. 


But long before 
they have a chance of again expressing it, th : 


at opinion will have 
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changed. Lord Rosebery made a strange slip in his memory of 
‘Scripture. According to Holy Writ, when the people had shouted 
long enough, the wall of Jericho did fall down flat. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


NOTES ON” BOOKS: 


_ India is a topic which can never cease to have profound interest for 
Positivists who cannot rest in the conspiracy of silence enforced by 
-official optimism. Such a book as Mr. Digby’s Prosperous British 
India will be ignored and treated with contempt until the last moment, 
when it will be violently attacked on some trivial or technical point. 
India is far too vast a subject to be dealt with here. And diagrams, 
‘tables, curves, and statistics, such as abound in this book, are extremely 
delicate weapons to handle. But those who are concerned with the 
:story of the famines, destitution, and burdens of India should not 
neglect Mr. Digby’s work, which is largely composed out of official 
reports made by servants of the Government, but hitherto kept strictly 
private, and now, for the first time, given to the public. The horrors 
and perils that brood over the British rule are well understood and 
known to the official world—but they are not revealed except by such 
.an accident as now occurs. 
* * * * 

I have found great interest in Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s study of 
Robespierre. Few of us know the exhaustive biography of M. 
Hamel, and except the excellent work of Morse-Stephens (History and 
Encycl. : Brit.) we have in English no adequate account of Robespierre 

.as aman. Mr. Belloc, as at once French and English, both by birth 
-and education, can enter into the spirit of the Revolution and of its 
-chiefs in a way that is impossible to an Englishman. He writes with 
a dash of that esprit we enjoy in Michelet. The book is not research, 
but a study based on the immense materials extant, viewed by the eye 
-of an eloquent Frenchman, steeped in the traditions of old Paris and 
young Oxford. Without discussing Mr. Belloc’s historical judgments, 
we can appreciate the vivid tones with which he paints the Personality 
of the pitiless fanatic with something of the insight of Greuze’s portrait 


that serves as a frontispiece. 
* * * * 


The marvellous restoration of Mexico from being a hot-bed of 
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anarchy and the victim of superstition to its present condition as one 
of the best governed and most enlightened of modern countries has 
often attracted the attention of political observers. But it has peculiar 
interest for Positivists, as a striking example of the successful resort to 
a progressive Dictatorship and the separation of Church and State. 
The foundation of the Mexican Positivist Review and the great body of 
Mexican subscribers to the Statue of Auguste Comte in Paris form 
signal instances of the advent of the Religion of Humanity. The most 
recent traveller in that State is Mrs. Alec. Tweedie, in whose interesting 
volume, Mexico as I saw it, we may find suggestive sketches of the 
institutions of the Republic, and a personal character of its President, 
General Porfirio Diaz, the noble statesman who has achieved such 


triumphs. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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eae NCMONS OF* THES BRAING 


Ti 

On this subject a book has been recently published by Dr. Bernard 
Hollander, who gives as his alternative title, “The Revival of Phreno- 
logy.” He claims to have established not merely that Gall was the 
initiator of rational exploration of the brain from the anatomical point 
of view, but that most, if not all, of his localisations of intellectual and 
moral functions are correct. In support of this last assertion he 
brings forward a large mass of pathological evidence; that is to say of 
cases of injury or disease of the brain, observed during life, and 
examined after death. Recent experimental researches on the brain 
he conceives to be in some cases valueless, in others misinterpreted. 
A chapter is devoted to Comte’s modifications of Gall’s views. These 
Dr. Hollander does not accept. 

Those who accept Comte as their Master, as the present write 
does thankfully, though no blind disciple, can only rejoice at any sincere 
effort to restore Gall to his true position, as a discoverer in that most 
essential department of biology which deals with the higher functions 
of the animal organism. To no great name in the history of science 
has such. systematic injustice been done, not merely during his own 
lifetime, but throughout nearly the whole of the nineteenth century. 
Perhaps his friends have injured him as much as his foes, by adopting 
and perpetuating his mistakes. Be this as it may, Dr. Hollander has 
done good service by urging all who are interested in the subject, a 
subject embracing the whole range of man’s thoughts and emotions, 
to study Gall in Gall’s own writings, and to leave off judging him 
by the misrepresentation of opponents, or by the travesties of itinerant 


charlatans. 
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A few words as to Gall’s position as an anatomist, and as a philo- 
sophical thinker. As Dr. Hollander rightly remarks, it is very com- 
monly misunderstood. He began life as a physician practising in 
Vienna, at that time the first medical school in Europe, and enjoying 
- general esteem from the Court downwards. When the French Revolu- 
tion broke out he was in the prime of early manhood. About 1794 his 
lectures on the brain began to alarm the clerical authorities. He left 
Vienna, and for the next ten or twelve years prosecuted his researches 
into the nervous system in Berlin and many other centres of medical 
study in northern Germany, in Holland, and in Switzerland, accumula- 
ting large masses of observations both on structure and on function, 
losing no opportunity of visiting prisons and asylums, and spending 
much time in studying the brains of animals. A memoir founded upon 
these researches was presented to the Academy of Sciences in Paris 
in 1808, a year after his permanent settlement in that city. In the 
twelve following years he was engaged in preparing and publishing 
his great work entitled, “Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervous 
System generally, and more especially of the Brain, with observations 
as to the possibility of recognising many of the intellectual and moral 
dispositions of Man and of Animals by the form of their heads.” This 
work was in four folio volumes, with an additional volume containing 
1oo engraved plates. Three years afterwards, in 1825, appeared his 
final work, on the Functions of the Brain. ‘This at least is the “ run- 
ning title,’ common to all the six volumes. But it is worth while to 
note that each volume has a distinct title. Thus, vol. i is entitled “ On 
the Origin of the moral qualities and the intellectual faculties of Man, 
and the conditions of their manifestation”; vol. ii, “On the Organ of 
moral qualities and intellectual faculties, and on the Plurality of 
cerebral organs ” ; vol. iii, “Influence of the Brain on the shape of the 
skull: Difficulties and Methods of determining the fundamental quali- 
ties and faculties, and of discovering the position of their organs”; 
vols. iv and v, “ Organology, setting forth in detail the instincts, pro- 
pensities, sentiments, and talents, in other words the fundamental 
moral qualities and intellectual faculties of Man and other animals, 
and the position of their organs”; vol. vi, “ Critical Review of certain 
works on the anatomy and physiology of the nervous system, and re- 
statement of the new theory.” 

With regard to this final work of Gall, it may be noted that it is 
In great part a restatement of what has been already said in the 
larger work. References are continually made to the plates of the 
folio edition. Having, however, had the earlier work, as well as the 
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later, for many years in my possession, I may observe that there is very 
much in the later work that is new. And as it is more accessible than 
the folio edition, I shall continue to refer to it. Undoubtedly the 
plates of the Atlas should also be examined. They exhibit Gall’s 
strength and originality as an anatomist. But his pictures of the con- 
volutions, in which he localised moral and intellectual functions, must 
not be taken as scientific evidence, though Dr. Hollander often ap- 
pears to accept them as such. Gall was not helped and controlled by 
the art of photography. 


It will be seen that of the six volumes on the Functions of the 
Brain, only two are occupied with what is commonly understood by 
phrenology: the allocation of special instincts and faculties to special 
portions of the cerebral hemispheres, with the corollary that examina- 
tion of the skull becomes a mode of discerning character. It cannot 
be too often repeated that Gall never used the word phrenology. The 
word, as used by many of the disciples who have obscured his name, 
implied a boast of finality which was quite alien to him. “ How far 
I am,” he wrote in the preface to his sixth volume, “from supposing 
the structure to be finished! I have but laid the foundations. It 
needs more than one man’s life, or one man’s wealth to carry this vast 
work to its conclusion. .... What we need is a complete collection 
of animal skulls, not merely of animals of different species, but also 
of individuals of the same species, in whom special faculties or quali- 
ties have been peculiarly prominent. We want a complete collection 
of animal brains, modelled in wax after nature. We want a large 
collection of skulls, or at least of plaster busts, of men and women 
distinguished for some special quality or faculty. Finally, we want 
far more extensive knowledge than we at present possess of the in- 
stincts, industrial aptitudes, qualities, and faculties of animals.” 


By far the greater part of Gall’s work is devoted to the discussion 
‘of the general principles on which a truly scientific physiology of the 
brain should rest. He had to contend, im the first place, with meta- 
physical thinkers who denied the existence of distinct moral and in- 
tellectual tendencies innate in man, and the higher vertebrates: who 
talked vaguely of the Z or the de as a mysterious impalpable entity, 
diffused in some unknown manner through the body, an abstraction 
that it was impossible to locate or attach to any definite part: a func- 
tion, or assemblage of functions, without an organ. He had in the 
second place to argue with thinkers like Condillac who looked on the 
infant mind as a ¢abula rasa, formed and differentiated by impressions 
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received through the senses of the outer world. Finally, he had to 
argue with anatomists whose knowledge of the structure of the brain 
was not much greater than that possessed by Galen, certainly very 
slightly superior to that of the Italian anatomists of the 16th century. 
It may be said without fear of contradiction that Gall was’ the first 
to dissect the brain rightly ; that is to say from the base upwards, and 
not from the upper surface of the brain downwards. Gall’s method 
led him by a direct path to the discovery of the mode in which the 
gray substance of the conyolutions was connected with those nervous 
structures at the base of the brain, in which there is the least difference 
between man and other vertebrates. The detailed list given by Dr. 
Hollander of Gall’s special discoveries in this department, though per- 
haps slightly exaggerated, is of great interest and value. 

It would be wrong, however, to represent anatomical research as 
Gall’s principal method of discovery. In the science of Life we have 
to correlate structure with activity. Given the function, we have to 
find the organ; or inversely. Generally, though not always, the study 
of function comes first. And at any rate this was the case with Gall. 
In the Introduction to his final work (vol. i, pp. 1-20) he tells us that 
he was impressed from childhood by the diversity of character in 
members of his own family, all brought up under the same circum- 
stances. Passing from home to school, he remarked that schoolfel- 
lows of the same age and size, of similar social position, and under- 
going the same mental discipline, differed widely in intellect and 
character. There were brave boys and cowards, false and true, studious 
and indolent. Some learnt their school tasks well and easily ; others. 
hated books, but had a keen eye for the ways of birds and insects. 
He saw further that these characteristics. did not change easily or often. 
The generous open-hearted boy of one year was generous and open- 
hearted in the year following. And so with other qualities, bad or 
good. Exceptions there might be, but on the whole the clever lad 
and the stupid were clever or dull to the end. Now these observations. ~ 
were not very remarkable or original, it may be thought. They were 
not. Very many people had seen an apple fall to the ground before 
Newton. But Newton, supposing the legend to be true, profited by 
his observation; and so did Gall. Gall followed his observations up 
with obstinate continuous questioning, carried on for a long time 
silently. What lies at the back of all these differences? One point 
had struck him very early in his career. He had remarked that bovs 
with prominent eye-balls were very commonly distinguished for powers 
of verbal memory. From this remark he drew at the time no further 
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conclusion than the surmise that. other distinctive characteristics might 
also have some external sign connected with them. It suggested 
questions to be asked of Nature when the opportunity of answering 
them should arise. 

The opportunity came when his medical studies began. His pro- 
fessors taught him what they knew of the structure of the nervous 
system. It was not much. Bell’s discoveries as to the motor and 
sensory functions of the spinal nerves had not yet been made. Bichat’s 
great generalisations as to the distinction between the life of nutrition 
and the life of relation, and as to the tissues appropriated to each, 
were still recent when Gall settled in Paris: as his first volume shows, 
he eagerly assimilated them. Of his researches into the nervous sys- 
tem something has been already said. But neither from Bichat nor 
from anyone else could he obtain an answer to the question: What is 
the function of that part of the nervous system—+the cerebral hemis- 
pheres—in which man most conspicuously differs from the other verte- 
brates? At most he could get the vague answer: The brain is the 
organ of mental operations. As to feelings, affections, propensities, 
desires, all that goes to make up the character of a man as distinct 
from his mental capacity, the enquirer was told to seek for the source 
of such things in the heart, in the lungs, in the liver, in the bowels, 
anywhere but in the brain. Gall’s meditations on the facts he had 
gathered together in early youth as to the innate differences, moral 
no less than intellectual, between one human being and another, be- 
tween one and another animal of the same species, led him to his great 
hypothesis that the brain was the organ of moral propensities as well 
as of intellectual operations, and that as both one and the other were 
diverse, so distinct organs must exist for each. With the discussion of 
these two principles his first two volumes are occupied. 

In the third volume he attacks the problem: In what way may we 
hope to arrive at the allocation of distinct functions to definite portions 
of the brain? It is commonly assumed, and Gall himself sometimes 
gave colour to the assumption, that he arrived at his results by the 
purely empirical process of enquiring whether in men distinguished for 
some special tendency of mind or character, any part of the cranium 
was prominent. But Gall was well aware of the necessity of beginning 
in quite a different way from this. He is most emphatic in asserting 
that in this enquiry the study of function must precede the study of 
organ. “I owe,” he says, “nearly all my anatomical discoveries to my 
physiological and pathological conceptions” (vol. iil, p. 145). Un- 
doubtedly, he went on to say (pp. 146-150), the study of brain struc- 
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ture, pursued on the comparative method, comparing, that is to say, 
other vertebrates with man, the infant brain with the adult, the brain 
of man with that of woman, the healthy brain with the diseased, might 
have put enquirers on the right track, if they had not been blinded by 
the nebulous metaphysics of the time. But though it might have sug- 
gested the true path of enquiry, there was another and a more im- 
portant question which had to be answered first. It is well here to use 
Gall’s own words (vol. iii, pp. 166-7) :— 

“From the moment that I had obtained certain indications of ele- 
mentary forces, moral and intellectual, other than those spoken of by 
philosophers, I felt the need of concentrating all my researches on the 
discovery and determination of those instincts, propensities, and talents 
that were definite in character. I was convinced that for these alone 
could separate organs exist, of which the position could be assigned. 
I was continually repeating to my friends, Point out to me the funda- 
mental forces of the soul, and then I will undertake to find the organ 
of each and its position. I found the first problem surrounded by far 
more difficulties than the second.” 


How far Gall solved the second is a question reserved for another 
paper. What is here insisted on is that he gave precedence to the 
first. 

Here is the field in which Gall and Comte come into contact. How 
greatly Comte admired Gall’s work is well known to students of the 
Philosophie Positive (45th lecture), of the Positive Polity (vol. i, pp- 
540-594), and of the Positivist Catechism. A further reference may 
be made to the Introductory Chapter in Dr. Ingram’s most valuable 
work, Human Nature and Morals, published last year (Adam and 
Charles Black). In Comte’s Historic Calendar the final name com- 
memorated is that of Gall. None the less did Comte feel that Gall’s 
work, not on the anatomical or objective side merely, but also on the 
physiological or subjective side, stood in need of entire revision. He 
devoted much thought, through many years, to the work of this revi- 
sion. He did more: he brought a new method. 

The faults in Gall’s demarcation of “fundamental” or elementary 
functions were due to the imperfection of his philosophy. His biolo- 
gical studies had beem profound and original. He had studied animals, 
he had studied individual human beings, with wonderful independence 
and breadth of view, with audacious freedom from theological and 
metaphysical prejudice, and with splendid mastery of the comparative 
method. But of the social organism, and of the laws that govern its — 
growth, he had no knowledge. Comte’s discoveries in this region from 
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1822 to 1826 came too late for him. Nor does he show any know- 
ledge of the remarkable work of Comte’s immediate predecessor, Con- 
dorcet, on the Progress of the Human Mind. In the growth of man 
and the growth of humanity there is a parallel, of which Pascal more 
than two centuries ago was dimly aware, and which Comte was the 
first to bring into full light. 

In defining the elementary functions of the brain, Comte defines 
his method thus: Sociological suggestion controlled by zoological veri- 
fication. Sociology operates in two ways on the solution of the pro- 
blem. First, it magnifies facts which, in the microcosm of the indivi- 
dual, would be hardly perceptible, as the poet says: 

In the legend of man I see 

Writ large what small I saw 

In my life’s tale; both agree. 
If Gall could have more closely studied that “legend writ large,” he 
would have avoided many mistakes. But secondly, sociology compli- 
cates the solution by presenting many feelings and instincts which have 
all the force, and often more than the force, of the elementary affec- 
tions shared by man with the higher vertebrates, or with animals still 
lower in the scale. Such, for instance, are love of country, the sense 
of honour, of justice, of modesty, and numberless others, which are ob- 
viously bound up with long continuance in the social state. We have 
here to make use of the second clause of Comte’s criterion: zoological 
verification. Thus, to take a simple instance, the instinct of compas- 
sion, being common to many of the higher animals with man, would 
be regarded as elementary. The sense of justice, examined by the 
same test, would be looked upon as compound. Further explanations 
of Comte’s survey of the elementary functions of the brain will be 
found very clearly and simply stated in Dr. Ingram’s book above men- 
tioned. That survey, as set forth in tabular form, owes obviously very 
much to Gall’s admirable labours. But what is new in it brings it into 
closer accordance with fact, and renders it far fitter for the social and 


moral purposes which Gall and Comte alike held always in view. 
J. H. Bripces. 


THE USE OF CEREMONIES. 


Tue Conference of Positivists and members of Ethical Societies at 
Newton Hall, on the 22nd of December, was interesting and encourag- 
ing. It was especially encouraging to Positivists who have been 
preaching and practising for years the simple forms and celebrations 
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which are now beginning to approve themselves to many members of 
Ethical societies. It is no boast on the part of a Positivist to say 
this, but simply a recognition of the fact that the natural ceremonies 
which human life and society demand must fall into a few well- 
defined categories. Any religious society which organises itself, apart 
from theology, will begin to practise them; and the society which 
Comte founded was the first to do so. There are, of course, the three 
great ceremonies for every normal life, marking Birth, Marriage, and 
Death. These are celebrated in some form by every society, even the 
least civilised. Those who stand outside the theological churches 
have only the alternative of the civil ceremony which, at present at 
any rate, offers little satisfaction to the imagination and the feelings. 
Beside this, the civil ceremony is intended by the State only to mark 
the legal obligations involved by the event: the affection and aspira- 
tions of friends and relatives demand something more intimate and 
more expressive. 


But, as one of the speakers remarked on the 22nd, the only two 
inevitable ceremonies in every life are those which mark Birth and 
Death: and these are not appreciated by those in whose honour they 
are celebrated. Hence those who are so unfortunate as to miss the 
central event in the normal life, may not in their own case enjoy any 
personal ceremony ; and in any case three ceremonies in each life is a 
small allowance to furnish out the various pageant of human life. 
Hence, if it is a good thing to symbolise great moments and great 
thoughts, in some outward form, we must look to other sources for the 
occasions. There is certainly no dearth. Our own people are passing 
through a phase of mind to which public celebrations are very con- 
genial; and though we deplore some of the manifestations, we must 
approve of the tendency to give outward and collective expression to 
feelings of sorrow, or pride, or joy affecting the whole community. 
The formal entrance into office of a new head of the State is obviously 
a suitable occasion for a great public demonstration. The millenary of 
King Alfred was still more than this, for it educated the public mind 
by taking us back to the foundations of our civilisation and called out 
the sentiment of reverence and gratitude as well as continuity. 


It is a pity our patriots have not turned to the 23rd of April in- 
stead of to Trafalgar Day for another annual festival. The day of 
Shakespeare’s birth and death would give us the opportunity of cele- 
brating our greatest national glory, the man in whose memory all other 
civilised nations join with us without reserve. Such a festival would 
have all the qualities of a perfect national celebration. It might in 
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time remove from us the reproach that, at present, at least one 
foreign people—the Germans—know and appreciate our national poet 
better than we do ourselves. At any rate, they hear his plays more 
often on the stage. 


Comte’s Calendar suggests a multitude of festivals which might be 
organised to celebrate not only the great servants of Humanity but also 
other great facts in human life and progress. Of all these, historical 
‘commemorations seem most akin to the spirit of the age, and we see 
them constantly increasing, in centenaries and bicentenaries and quin- 
centenaries, etc. In this development Positivists can see but little to 
regret and very much to rejoice at and to further. Working together, 
Positivists and Ethical societies might do much to popularise and make 
more religious the best of these national and international celebrations. 
We all admire a national hero like Nelson, and acknowledge the debt 
of England and of Europe to him; but we should not aim at making a 
national celebration of an event which involves the hostility and the 
loss of other people. But we might combine to honour the memory 
of Shakespeare and to spread the knowledge of his works and the love 
of the best drama. In Germany a Goethe-Bund: has lately been 
formed to promote freedom of thought and of art. This might give 
occasion for an international celebration which would naturally centre 
in Germany, just as the memory of Comte drew men from all parts of 
the world in 1900 to Paris to attend the inauguration of his statue. 
Goethe would form an admirable link for an international celebration, 
because the idea of an international communion in art and science was 
one of his most cherished objects and grew upon him all through life. 
Goethe’s anniversary on March 22 is near to that of Shakespeare. One 
will always be before Easter and the other after, at a short interval. So 
that some time near Easter might always serve for one or the other. 
Comte’s anniversary on September 5 breaks nearly in the same way the 
second half of the year, between mid-summer and New Year’s Day. 

But one could easily spin plans to meet the desires of those who wish 
more and better public celebrations introduced. The most important 
thing to bear in mind is, that whether good and inspiring ceremonies 
are employed or not, some form of ceremony is natural and will always 
be in use. If men do not occupy the eve of New Year in religious 
thoughts or action, they will dance the old year out or drink whisky on 
the steps of St. Paul’s. 

One of the speakers at the Conference expressed some horror at 
the idea of the use of ceremonies. This is partly Puritanism, partly a 
misapprehension of the nature of a ceremony. Men must have some 
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ceremonial, just as all men have some form of religion. The business 
of those who desire to promote a higher morality, whether Positivists or 
members of Ethical societies, is to use these indispensable forms and 


human instincts and infuse them with a new spirit. 
F. S. MARVIN. 


SCIENCE, IN@SbHESININ Ed ERIN ETE 
CENTURY: 


1V.—CHEMISTRY. 

In Chemistry we are met at the outset by Dalton’s work in establishing 
the greatest generalisation ever made in this science—the Atomic 
Theory—which has furnished the basis upon which the edifice of 
modern chemistry is erected. To understand the nature of Dalton’s 
work we must first glance briefly at the state of chemistry before he 
began his researches. All chemical substances had been classified as 
elements or compounds, and the discovery of oxygen by Priestley and 
Scheele had led in Lavoisier’s hands to the true explanation of the 
phenomena of combustion and the subsequent overthrow of the 
phlogistic doctrine ; while the accurate balance work of Black, Lavoisier 
and others had firmly established the truth of the Conservation of Mass. 
Chemical compounds had by the same means been proved to possess 
a fixed composition by weight, and the old alchemistic system of 
naming substances according to their superficial physical appearance 
was superseded by a scientific nomenclature, that art which Comte de- 
signated as being the special contribution of Chemistry to the Positive 
Method, just as Physics contributed the art of Experiment and As- 
tronomy that of Observation proper. And this new nomenclature en- 
abled a true classification of compounds to be made according to their 
chemical characteristics, since henceforth the name of a compound was 
to denote its chemical composition. 

The nature of chemical affinity or attraction had naturally met with 
much attention on the part of chemists, the earliest systematic attempts 
to deal with the subject being those of Geoffroy and Bergmann, whose 
Tables of Affinity attempted to arrange substances in serial order, ac- 
cording to their mutual attraction for each other. According to Berg- 
mann, the cause of affinity was gravitation, modified of course by the 
close proximity and smallness of the particles, the affinity between two 
substances under similar conditions being of constant value and in- 
dependent of the masses taking part in the re-action. Bergmann’s 
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views were generally accepted, but in. 1803 a remarkable work was 
published by C. L. Berthollet, entitled an Essai de Statique Chimique, 
in which, while agreeing with Bergmann that gravity caused affinity, he 
held that it must, like gravity, be a force proportional to the masses of 
the re-acting substances. Berthollet was, no doubt, much influenced 
by the work of his astronomical contemporaries, who were then en- 
gaged in consolidating the Theory of Gravitation, and he ‘sought to- 
correlate chemical affinity with gravitation, the differences in their re- 
spective modes of action being set down to the special conditions pre- 
sent in chemical changes. Affinity must therefore, he thought, be like 
gravity, a function of the interacting masses, and it followed from this 
that the composition of a chemical compound would be variable—not 
as Bergmann had held, fixed in character—so that two elements were 
capable of union in all possible proportions. The great merit of 
Berthollet’s work lay in his full recognition of the influence of such 
physical factors as mass, temperature, cohesion, volatility, etc., upon 
chemical changes, and his work has been well described as a protest 
against the previous neglect of physical conditions during chemical 
processes ; and by showing that affinity was only one out of several 
factors concerned in the matter, he exposed the uselessness of the 
Tables of Affinity of his predecessors, in so far as they attempted to 
give an absolute measure of affinity. Apart from its special views, 
Berthollet’s Chemical Statics is remarkable for its highly philosophical 
standpoint, which met with due appreciation from Comte, who always 
called Berthollet the greatest of chemical thinkers, and placed his 
work in the Science section of the Positivist Library. But Berthollet 
laid too much stress on the influence of mass in determining chemical 
change, and his belief that chemical composition was variable found 
itself opposed to the facts which his contemporaries and predecessors 
had brought to light; consequently his work became discredited, es- 
pecially since it did not seem to admit of being reconciled with the 
Atomic Theory. As we shall see later on, however, the neglect of 
Berthollet’s work which Comte so much regretted no longer exists, and 
the extraordinary merits of this great philosophical’ chemist are now 


generally recognised. 

The chief opponent of Berthollet’s views was Proust, who showed 
that in the case of both iron and tin two oxides were formed of fixed 
composition, no oxide of intermediate composition being known; when, 
therefore, one element combined with another in more than one pro- 
portion the increase did not occur gradually, but by sudden leaps. 
Berthollet, on the other hand, had contended that if two elements re- 
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act chemically, the resulting compound will contain more of that 
element which was present in largest quantity before union. The re- 
sult of the controversy was the complete vindication of Proust's doc- 
trine that all compounds had a definite composition, but owing to the 
fact that he calculated his results in percentages the real bearings of 
the facts which he disclosed were obscured, and so the true explana- 
tion was reserved for the genius of Dalton. 


The facts to be explained were briefly these—the elements had 
been found to unite together only in certain fixed proportions, and in 
those cases where two elements united in more than one proportion 
the higher was an exact multiple of the lower proportion, ¢.g., the same 
weight of tin united with two different amounts of oxygen to form two 
distinct oxides, and the weights of the oxygen were to each other as 
1 to 2, no intermediate oxide existing. Dalton was the first to see the 
real significance of these facts of Definite and Multiple Proportions, and 
to explain them was the object of his Atomic Theory, which is gener- 
ally supposed to have been suggested to its author’s mind by his re- 
searches on the physical properties of gases. Reflecting upon the facts 
of chemical combination which were generalised in his Laws of De- 
finite and Multiple, Proportions, Dalton saw that they might be ex- 
plained by supposing each element to consist of homogeneous particles 
called atoms which were indivisible, and possessed a fixed weight pe- 
culiar to the element in question ; a compound resulting from the union 
of these atoms. The atom being indivisible, chemical union could, of 
course, only occur in fixed proportions by weight, whole atoms only 
being capable of taking part in the re-action, and thus fully accounting 
for the facts of combination in Multiple Proportions. The only essen- 
tial difference between Dalton’s view of the matter and our own is 
that what he often called the atom we now speak of as the molecule, 
i.¢., the smallest physical particle of an element or compound capable 
of separate existence ; and whereas Dalton looked upon. chemical com- 
bination as taking place directly between these molecules, we look upon 
the molecules of doth elements and compounds as being built up of 
still smaller particles to which we give the name of atoms; and it is 
between these fractional parts of the molecules that we now conceive 
chemical changes to occur, not directly between the molecules them- 
selves. That is, in a chemical change, we suppose the physical mole- 
cule to split up into the chemical atoms. Our present molecule is then 
what was often designated by Dalton an atom, for he did not distinguish 
clearly between the two things, and therefore made use of the term 
“atom” indifferently in speaking of the smallest particles of com- 
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pounds as well as elements. To make matters clear, Dalton adopted 
symbols for the different elements, each symbol denoting one atom, 
and he attached to each symbol a relative weight—the atomic weight— 
found by experiment. Hydrogen being the lightest element, was taken 
as the standard of atomic weight, the atomic weight of any other 
element being the weight of its atom compared with that of hydrogen, 
taken as unity. 

The next step was to find these relative atomic weights, and this. 
Dalton endeavoured to do, taking as the basis of his method the pro- 
portions by weight in which the elements had been proved by experi- 
ment to combine. It proved, however, a very difficult task, and Dal- 
ton’s figures were often very inaccurate, all the more so as his strength 
did not lie in exact experimental work. His contemporary, Berzelius, 
took the matter in hand, and it is to the great analytical skill of this 
chemist that we owe the first reliable list of atomic weights, or more 
logically, atomic masses. In determining atomic weights, Berzelius. 
made great use of a series of important discoveries made between 
1805-19, bearing upon the relations between atomic weights and phy- 
sical constants, and so careful was his work that the figures of to-day 
differ but little from his. To Berzelius we also owe our present system 
of chemical notation, for he introduced the plan of taking the initial of 
the name of an element as its symbol, instead of the Daltonian circles, 
and by writing these symbols in juxtaposition, and attaching to each 
symbol a figure to denote the number of atoms present, the chemical 
composition of a compound could be clearly shown in a formula. 
Berzelius also made a great extension of the Lavoisierian nomencla- 
ture, and his system is essentially the one now in use. 

At first the Law of Definite Proportions was only established in the 
case of solids, but after Gay-Lussac had investigated the effect of tem- 
perature upon the volume of a gas, and had proved that all gases ex- 
pand and contract at equal rates under constant pressure, it became 
possible by combining this discovery with Boyle’s Law to measure 
gaseous volumes accurately. In 1805 Gay-Lussac and Humboldt found 
that exactly two volumes of hydrogen combine with one of oxygen to 
form two volumes of steam. And in 1809 Gay-Lussac showed that 
other gases also united in fixed proportions by volume, any excess. of 
either gas being left over uncombined, a fact quite in accordance with 
Dalton’s belief in the atomic structure of a gas. The Law of Definite 
Proportions, therefore, held good for gases as well as solids. It was 
to explain these facts of gaseous combination that Avogadro put forth 
in 1811 the generalisation referred to in dealing with Physics. Avoga- 
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dro’s Law not only fully explains the facts that all gases expand and 
contract at equal rates, and that the volumes of all gases vary inversely 
as the pressure; it also supplies a most valuable means of finding the 
atomic weight of a gaseous element. For it follows from this law 
that the weights of the molecules of two gases are directly proportional 
to the weights of equal volumes of the gases, 7.¢., the molecular weights 
are proportional to the densities of the gases, and from the known 
densities the atomic weights can be readily inferred. Avogadro de- 
duced from his Law that distinction between the molecule and atom 
alluded to above, but his views were not accepted until about the 
middle of the century, when their recognition eventually brought about 
a revision of the atomic weights. 

The name of Berzelius is especially famous as the author of the 
electro-chemical theory of affinity, which led to the dualistic view of 
the molecule. The idea that chemical affinity and electrical attraction 
were identical forces was originally due to Davy, who, as the result 
of his battery experiments, came to the conclusion that a chemical 
compound was formed by the union of elements in opposite electrical 
states, and that when a compound was split up by the current the 
mutual attraction of the oppositely electrified elements was overcome 
by the superior attraction of the battery poles for these elements. Be- 
lieving that a powerful current might be able to split up many sub- 
stances then regarded as elements, Davy tried the effect upon potash 
and soda, and thus in 1807 obtained the new elements potassium and 
sodium, a discovery followed up by the isolation of barium, calcium, 
and strontium from their oxides. Now Berzelius accepted Davy’s views 
with some modification, and developed them into the dualistic theory. 
Instead of supposing with Davy that it was the contact of dissimilar 
atoms which produced opposite electrification, he held that the atoms 
of all elements possessed the intrinsic property of electric polarity. 
Berzelius therefore drew up a serial list of elements, each being elec- 
tro-positive to those on one side of it, and electro-negative to those 
on the other side. The molecule of a compound was to be looked on 
as a dual structure, so that although it might contain a number of 
atoms of different elements, in the eyes of Berzelius and his school it 
was essentially composed of two parts, respectively electro-negative 
and electro-positive. To adopt this view was to identify affinity with 
electrical attraction, and Faraday’s later work on the quantitative rela- 
tion between the current and the amount of chemical decomposition 
it could perform seemed to lend strong confirmation to the hypothesis. 
But, nevertheless, this idea can no longer be accepted as a general 
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explanation, and Berzelius carried his dualism much farther than facts 
would warrant. Comte, writing at a time when the doctrines of 
Berzelius were still in the ascendant, although beginning to be shaken, 
naturally adopted the dualistic hypothesis, but he was careful to point 
out that it was to be accepted, not on account of any supposed identity 
between electrical attraction and affinity, but merely as a convenient 
logical artifice. It was to be regarded as a subjective institution, not 
as an objective law of nature. 

The dualism of Berzelius held its ground for a long time, and was 
only gradually discredited as facts came to light which would not fit 
in with it. Its final overthrow was the direct outcome of the work of 
Dumas and Liebig in Organic Chemistry, a branch of the science which 


must now be considered. It had for many years been supposed that 
the chemical compounds formed by the agency of plants and animals 
were distinct from inorganic ones, that they needed for their formation 
the mysterious “ vital force”; but in 1828 Wohler discovered that urea, 
an animal product, could be built up from purely inorganic materials, 
without the intervention of the living organism. This was the first 
synthesis of an organic compound ever made in the laboratory, and it 
gave an immense stimulus to the study of organic compounds, gradually 
breaking down the old barrier between inorganic and organic chemistry. 
In discussing this question, Comte strongly condemned the irrational 
divisions of Inorganic and Organic, holding that Organic Chemistry be- 
longed partly to Physiology and partly to Chemistry. In the “ Polity ” 
he demonstrated most luminously that in making the division we must 
take our stand upon the separation between the states of life and 
death, e.g., the investigation of blood belonged to the physiologist, 
while the organic acids fell within the province of the chemist. 

In 1830 Liebig introduced his apparatus for the exact quantitative 
analysis of organic compounds, and it was soon found that a number 
of alcohols existed, all compounds of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
which differed from each other in the relative amounts of carbon and 
hydrogen present, so that when placed in a series there was a perfect 
gradation between them, each member of the series differing from its 
predecessor by a constant amount of carbon and hydrogen. And the 
series exhibited throughout a regular gradation in both physical and 
chemical properties, the boiling point, ¢.g., increasing by a constant 
amount from one end of the series to the other. Subsequently several 
similar series were discovered among other classes of carbon com- 
pounds, and such a series came to be called a “ homologous” one. 
This method of comparing similar compounds was, of course, borrowed 
from the biological systems of classifying plants and animals according 
to their degrees of Jikeness or unlikeness, and was the means of in- 
troducing order and regularity into what would otherwise be a hopeless 
tangle of disconnected chemical facts. H. GorbDon JONES. 


(To be continued.) 
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An age of reaction is an obvious time for the revival of that some- 
what obsolete institution—an Academy of Science and Learning. 
Academies were the invention of times when writers and students 
sought and required the benevolent patronage of sovereigns and 
ministers. | They are no longer necessary or useful. We might take 
warning from French history, and the drolleries of French literature. 
If a Royal Society still does some services for scientific research, it 
seems to be recognised that an Academy of Literature in England 
would be both mischievous and ridiculous. And yet, to found a new 
Royal Academy from which Literature is excluded by common consent, 
seems somewhat a paradox. There is now perhaps living but one Eng- 
lishman whom the civilised world would at once concur in naming 
for such an English Academy. That philosopher does not seem to 
have joined the promoters; and it may be doubted if he would con- 
sent to join them. Imagine an Academy of philosophers which had 
no place for Herbert Spencer. 
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Half an hour will be well spent in reading, and a few hours more in 
thinking about, “ Letters from John Chinaman,” just published by 
Brimley Johnson, 8, York Buildings, Adelphi, price one shilling. 
Whether written by an Eastern who knows the West, or by a Western 
who: knows the East, is unimportant. They set forth in clear, moder- 
ate, and forcible words the causes which have divided, and the only 
principles which can unite these two divisions of the world’s inhabitants. 
I do not know whether they were written by a Positivist. But it is 
certain that the Positivist solution of the problem could not be better 
stated. J. H. BripceEs. 
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For twenty-two years now it has been my duty to call together 
our friends and colleagues on the first day of the New Year, and 
to take counsel as to our work and the state of things around us, 
And in these twenty-two years—in all the fifty-two years of my 
memory of public affairs—I know no time which has filled men of 
right mind with anxiety and pain so deep. A cruel and chronic 
war that can end only in generations of bitterness and strife, 
parliamentary government become an abuse without any other 
system to take its place, politicians broken up into a dozen hostile 
factions, our country become the scorn of the civilized world, our 
cherished principles of military service and of financial economy 
repudiated, industrial decline and disaster imminent, the public 
tone sinking into a low type of vulgar materialism, and the 
ministers of religion, of every religion but one, encouraging so 
much that is inhuman, coarse, and immoral. 

I am not about to speak now of the horrors and the dilemmas 
which week after week come to us from the Cape-of-No-Hope. 
I have spoken and written about this weary war of conquest so 
much for months past, and I uttered my mind so fully on last 
New Year’s Day, that I shall turn to other sides of our account 
to-day. All that I then deplored as terrible or criminal has now 
been doubled. All that I then pointed out as imminent has 
actually arrived. The fifteen months of incessant fighting have 
now grown to twenty-seven. The hundred millions sterling wasted 
have swollen to two hundred. The millions per annum added to 
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the national budget have now been doubled. The credit of the 
nation has sunk, not 15, but 20.per cent. The resort to terrorism, 
the depopulation, the executions, the proclamations, the Martial 
No-Law, have roused the Boers to despair ; and have made the 
Dutch of South Africa the implacable foes of British domination. 
The horrors of the death-camps, and the slaughter of 14,000 non- 
combatants, have at last appealed to the conscience of the public; 
and have made the Government, and even some of the Christian 
priesthood, ashamed of this hideous butchery. We are still in that 
crazy mood of an oriental tyrant, that we will not treat for peace, 
will recognize no authority capable of treating for peace—but are 
bent on subjugation, which can only mean the extermination or 
transportation of an entire nation. 


That is the situation to-day—worse than it was when Igo1 
opened, worse than when 1801 opened on us. But I will not 
continue this catalogue of folly and crime. I did not come here to 
talk politics. I ask you to turn your thoughts to things rather 
spiritual, moral, permanent. 


Year after year we have watched the increase of Materialism 
and the decay of real Religion. And, in spite of outward appear- 
ances, this is the essential fact in the life of to-day. It may 
surprise some to be told this, when they are accustomed to hear 
from the pulpits weekly, and to read in stalwart Defences of the 
Faith, eloquent laudations of all that is spiritual and celestial in 
modern thought, and indignant denunciations of the intrusion 
of science or reasoning into the sacred realms of transcendental 
philosophy. Has not the Leader of the House of Commons 
himself demolished the Herbert Spencers, the Huxleys, the Mills 
the Comtes and all other wicked materialists; and has not fhe 
public eagerly absorbed eight editions of this new Athanasian 
Creed of the 20th century? 


And as to Religion, these same people will say—‘‘ Was there 
ever a time when the Church was more powerful, popular and 
conspicuous: was divine service ever more imposing or more 
thronged ? Are not the ministers and their supporters, and the 
highest in the land, ardent churchmen and witnesses for the faith ? 
Is not Dissent and Infidelity visibly dying down? Are not the 
priests of Christ the foremost in doing honour to King, countr 
army, and in the graceful words of the book of Common fe er _ 
the ‘Lords of the Council and all the Nobility ’—for ho it 
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daily prays that they may ‘be endued with grace, wisdom, and 
understanding ’?” 

All this may be :—but much the same was outwardly apparent 
in some of the most evil and unspiritual of past times. Think of 
the Renascence in the early part of the fifteen hundreds, five 
centuries ago—the times of Leo X, of Cardinal Wolsey, Francis I, 
and Henry VIII. The Church had never been more splendid, 
more arrogant, more cultured. The Defender of the Faith Catholic 
was Henry VIII, the author of the Reformation—when he wanted 
a new wife. Christianity was rarely in so close alliance with 
sovereignty and power as it was in that age, had never been so rich, 
so sumptuous, so unctuous. What was the state of Christendom 
within the next two generations? What courtier of Wolsey and 
Henry foresaw the downfall of Catholicism and the savage crimes 
that stained the rule of the Tudors? Or think of the French 
church and gilded society in the generation before the Revolution. 
Who could foresee it, the chaos that ensued? Outward appear- 
ances are most deceptive tests of the health of a society, of the 
permanence of a fashionable creed. 

And so too with Materialism and Spiritualism. Spiritualism is 
not measured by fine-spun imaginings about things of which real 
knowledge is manifestly impossible, nor is Materialism shown by 
reverent submission to proven laws that we may discover in the 
world about us. So far as Materialism is a word of reproach 
it cannot mean solid knowledge of the facts revealed by science, 
nor can it mean the wise caution which bids us beware of treating 
our neurotic guesses about the Infinite and the Incomprehensible 
as revelations vouchsafed by Divine Omniscience. That is not 
Materialism. It is the surrendering of our lives to the selfish 
passions, the desire to be dominant, vain-glory, ambition, the 
thirst for gold, power, luxury, and pomp. That is Materialism, 
when our manly, generous, contented nature is poisoned with the 
craving to be rich, masterful, indolent, to be clothed in purple and 
fine linen and to fare sumptuously every day. An age which 
makes this its main object in life isan age of Materialism, even 
though it nurses Philosophic Doubt about the Multiplication Table 
and the evolution of the Ovum. And no age in modern history has 
been more given than our own to parade the most abysmal 
spiritualities of Ontological Theology, whilst giving up its practical 
life to the feverish race after power, enjoyment, glory, and gold. 

It may no less prove a surprise to some people to learn that 
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Positivism repudiates Materialism, and claims to hold a truly 
spiritual view of man’s moral and social life. It is so: and no 
philosopher has more vehemently condemned Materialism, or has 
more nobly asserted the supremacy of the spirit, or soul of man, 
than has Auguste Comte. Indeed, I make bold to say that he was 
the first to give a truly exhaustive meaning to Materialism, and 
placed it on its philosophical basis. True Materialism, he has 
shown, consists not in rejecting crude hypotheses about the 
Universe and other Inconceivabilities, but in allowing a lower 
order of phenomena to usurp the place that should be reserved 
for a higher order of phenomena. It may be necessary to interject 
that phenomena includes all things thinkable or knowable. It is 
Materialism to explain life exclusively by physical or chemical 
laws, to treat living bodies as if they were metals or gases. It is 
Materialism to make care for the body and its wants dominate the 
interests of society. It is Materialism to let ambition for ourselves 
crush out regard for others, to place the interests of family above 
those of society, to make politics trample on morality, to glut the 
love of country so that it defy the claims of humanity. That 
is Materialism; and its folly and its vice are not cured by 
parading unintelligible postulates about inscrutable and unthink- 
able mysteries. 

It is an even greater surprise to some persons to learn that, to 
the Positivist, Religion is the dominant and essential force in 
human life, and that the true need of our age is to recover the 
spirit of religion from which civilisation has wandered so far and 
so long. It is the task of Positivism to revive and establish 
religion as the source of all true life, of real civilisation and 
progress. It is no paradox that Positivism gives a far higher place 
to religion, a far wider sphere than any previous scheme of belief, 
it makes the whole life religious. It is not a Sunday religion: 
not a ritual religion. It is not a religion consisting of creeds and 
dogmas; it is not made up of meditations and ecstasies; it is not 
summed up in formulas or in prayers. It is a religion which deals 
with every hour of life, every act of life, with thoughts, feelings, 
imaginations, beliefs, and habits—with duties personal, domestic, 
public, international—with politics, economics, philosophy, art, 
science, devotion—all under the same dominant idea. The idea 
and paramount supremacy of Humanity alone can co-ordinate and 
es Laie Si human faculties and sides of human life. 

; ympathy, in kinship with them all. Ninety- 
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nine hundredths of the forms of human life ‘are utterly incom- 
mensurable with Infinity and Perfection. Infinity and Perfection 
are not in touch with the common acts of daily life. It is a 
profanation to think of them together. 

Again, it is no paradox but plain truth, that the real meaning 
and the paramount necessity of religion have never been treated so 
profoundly by philosopher or by theologian as they have been by 
Auguste Comte. And one of the most learned and most apostolic 
of modern prelates studied him carefully under that belief. 
According to Comte, the task of Religion is threefold :— 

1. To establish organic harmony in the human soul, by con- 
centrating on a single purpose man’s three faculties of 
energy, of emotion, and of intellect. 

2..To unite man and man, man and woman, man and child, 
class with class, in families, in cities, in countries, producing 
public harmony and mutual co-operation. 

3. To secure harmony and peace in the great Family of 
Mankind. 

To do this, the function of Religion is to regulate the active, moral, 
and intellectual nature of each individual, so as to establish a 
lasting harmony within the soul amidst all its various and some- 
what discordant tendencies. Next, the function of Religion is to 
combine, unite and harmonise the various and somewhat antagonistic 
aggregates of men, classes, societies, and nations. 

All this implies three things— 

A. A doctrine: a philosophy of life and of the world. 

B. A cult: a training of the emotions and the imagination. 

c. A discipline: a practical ethic of personal and social duty. 
The first satisfies the Intellect; the second cultivates the Heart ; 
the third restrains the passions and enables altruism to control 
egoism. Our point is that all this complex task can be effected by 
a human religion centred in the power of collective Humanity, but 
is not effected by a superhuman religion centred in a transcendental 
Infinity in the heavens, The more transcendent and incompre- 
hensible such an object of worship is conceived to be, the less is it 
in touch with human life, the feebler its hold over the fierce 
passions of self. The very progress of philosophy and of civilisa- 
tion drive up the Supreme ideal into remoter abysses of a seven- 
fold heaven of mystery—and therefore of practical impotence. 

The popular idea of Religion is— 

1. An opinion as to the origin of the universe ; 
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2. A set of invocations which are to lead the soul up to eternity 
in heaven. 

And it is found in practice that these sublimities, not being 
commensurable with practical life, fail to vegulate the moral nature ; 
and that, far from «iting man with man, they often tend to 
stimulate jealousy, strife, and war. Turn to the actual results 
of current religion in our own time, to say nothing of all the strife 
and horrors directly originating from the Gospel of Love since 
Peter cut off Malchus’ ear. Take the war that the Church wages 
against the peace and good government of the State in France, 
in Italy, in Spain. What has the Gospel been doing in China 
except seeking to stimulate the atrocities committed by Christian 
armies upon helpless peasants, women and children? All Christian 
churches alike, Catholic, Anglican, Orthodox, Presbyterian, looked 
on the other side and kept discreet silence—praying to the God of 
Love, whilst their armed countrymen were executing prodigies of 
murder, torture, rape, and plunder, but doing nothing to check 
this savagery. Christ’s kingdom, they said, is not of this world, 
and so they left it to the secular arm to exact the penalties, which 
they called it in to wreak. The only protests against these horrors 
came from Socialists, Secularists, and Positivists—from those 
whose eyes are turned on a real and visible Humanity—not on 
a transcendental and visionary heaven. 

In all the excesses of modern Imperialism our own Anglican 
priesthood has been the foremost supporter—in the slang of the 
day, uniformly Jingo. Imagine a Jingo church! If to swagger 
about one’s own [strength, love of mastery, readiness to fight, 
thirst for aggrandisement is to be a Jingo, the evangelists of the 
Glad Tidings of Great Joy have led the way and cheered on the 
troops, have played drum and fife in the march of conquest and 
devastation. This is how the modern professors of the Gospel 
understand the function of religion to curb the passions of selfish- 
ness, and to unite the human race in a spirit of goodwill to all 
mankind. 

. The practical working of Gospel religion would seem to be to 
a men, to harden, to deaden the heart. The reason is that 
e ideal of an Infinite, Eternal, Transcendental Heaven is so 
aot outside of earth and all things human, that human 
t ngs ecome in the sight of religion dross and dust, of such 
infinitesimal concern to Omnipotence that the two ideas caanot be 
put together. And so human things are left to the control of 
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human desires, judgments, and habits. There is always “a higher 
law”; and this higher law is man’s own ideal, the reflection of his 
own imaginings, hopes, and ambitions. Each modern Christian, 
in the decay of revelation and the decadence of Church, has to 
people his Heaven and his Hell with his own desires and his own 
hates. 

The divine beings of such a man tend to become glorified 
figures of the strong ones he wishes to imitate and to follow. He 
prays to a God of Battles, for his Church has adopted the narrow, 
bloodthirsty, and tribal God of the old Hebrews when they went 
forth to conquer the land of the simple Canaanites who would not 
worship Jahveh, but were satisfied with Baal and Dagon. They 
have borrowed their war-songs—‘' With his own right hand and 
his holy arm hath he gotten himself the victory.” ‘Thou smitest 
all my enemies upon the cheek-bone: Thou hast broken the teeth 
of the ungodly.” ‘* Thou shalt bruise them with a rod of iron, and 
break them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.’’ ‘I shall give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance.” ‘Break their teeth, O God, in 
-their mouths.” ‘ Blessed shall he be that taketh thy children and 
dasheth thy little ones against the stones.” 

Can we be surprised if a Church which in its daily divine 
service recites these blasphemous imprecations, more fit for Moloch 
than for Christ, should stimulate: rather than moderate all that our 
armies and officials have been doing in Asia, and in Africa? 
Such is the natural result of a creed of hypotheses which each 
believer can frame more or less according to his own fancy, of 
their superstitious reverence for the miscellaneous literature of a 
fierce tribe of fanatical Arabs, and of a heaven of inconceivable 
sublimity, filled with an Unknowable and Incomprehensible Omni- 
potence. The paradox of a Church practically inciting the nation 
to wars of conquest and domination—looking on with acquiescence— 
not even sombre acquiescence—on the brutalities that have marked 
its course, has aroused good and pious men and women on all sides 
to the hypocrisy of styling this the Gospel of Peace, and to abandon 
a creed of which the very litanies breathe vengeance in place of 
charity or justice. 

The key-note of the religion of Humanity is to concentrate all 
human energies towards the progress of civilisation on this earth. 
It offers the one central ideal which fulfils all these three conditions 
which are indispensable to a real religion of Peace. 

1. It is at once catholic and synthetic, 7.e., can combine all 
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races of mankind and appeal to all the elements of man’s 
nature. 

2, It is based on scientific demonstration and is entirely real in 

every side of its action. 

3. It touches everything human and is always and necessarily 

humane. 

Every transcendental scheme of religion can but touch the hours 
of ecstatic emotion, and therefore appeals to some special sentiment 
usually dull in the mass of mankind. And being founded on 
hypotheses and conjectures, it naturally drifts into the personal, 
the self-centred. Hence, it is only a religion of Humanity which 
can make every hour of life religious. And the more sublime and 
superhuman the religion of theology becomes, the fewer are the 
hours of man’s life that it can succeed in touching. 

The history of theology is the story of continual shrinkage in the 
effective field of its influence. All the ancient theocracies of Asia, 
Africa, or Europe regulated human life—despotically perhaps— 
but at least they were in touch with it as a whole. Catholicism 
took a far narrower ground, for it claimed no concern with practical 
life, and left ‘‘ternporals” to the sovereign lord and the public 
authority, of which it became the servant. Protestantism carried 
the retirement of religion much further and made the sphere of the 
Church much smaller, more subjective, and less human... And the 
more recent distillations of the theological mystery into which 
the Gospel of the Galilean peasants has been refined away, hardly 
touch human life at all, and exert nothing but casual influence on 
exceptional natures. 

In effect, the theological point of view is an hyper-zsthesia of 
self, an ecstatic exaltation of the desires and the hopes of the 
individual believer, who can fashion the vague and indefinite Being 
he is taught to revere as Creator after his own personal tendencies. 
In so mystical and super-terrestrial a conception as that of the 
Providence of modern culture there is nothing real, in the dry-rot 
of Revelation and of Church, to keep this exaltation of spirit 
from becoming self-interested, perverted, and even cruel—just as 
Puritanism so often became, or the gospel of Rousseau in the last 
Sh Bu robes a whether Christian or Deist, Unitarian or 
«3 i a si ave no theory of history, no science of society, 
Ni ia ee ai: order, no type of social evolution. 
BS pheosnae acsa ver to the children of this world and to those 

uman knowledge. Its kingdom is not of this 
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world; and it humbly follows in all things of this world ‘the 
lords of the council and all the nobility and those who are set in 
authority over us.” 

Now, the essence of the religion of Humanity is that it zs of 
this world. It is based ona scientific view of history. It has a 
sociology of its own. It is deeply concerned with the principle of 
Peace: of well-being and harmony amongst the nations. That is 
the core of religion: nothing but religion can secure that Peace. 
And visions of disembodied spirits chanting eternal hymns in an 
infinite and incomprehensible Heaven are mere bubbles and 
wind-bags which waste our energies in hysterical dreaming. 
The religion of Humanity acts directly on man’s propensities 
and human duties. It rests on a scheme for the systematic 
working of social morality in practical things. Its eye is 
not fixed on a vision of heavenly bliss, but on the religious 
sanctions to be enforced by a systematic ethic. It is a vast Peace 
Society, having a political and a scientific as well as a religious 
creed. 

I said that the Religion of Humanity makes every hour of life 
religious, in a sense that is absurdly impossible to modern super- 
human theology. The primitive theocracies—such as we are 
familiar with in the laws of Moses, or of Mena, or of Bouddha, 
or Confucius, even of Mahomet—did and do enter into the 
practical things of human life, and of social duties. ‘‘Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn” saith the Mosaic law. 
Confucius said of government—* To incite an ignorant people into 
war, is to bring them to ruin.” The maxim of modern Christian 
prelates is: ‘‘God made war!” So, the beautiful Polytheism of 
Greece and of Rome could idealise and consecrate every act of 
daily life—agriculture, vintage, meals, weights, boundaries, voyages, 
walls, tombs, festivals, art, amusements—each had its own deity 
who took interest in it, and gave it its ideal and sanction. The 
ancient Olympus might have had for its motto—Nzhi humanum a 
nobis alienum—‘' We care for everything that man does or has.” 
It is in vain to use this language of an Almighty Creator. It would 
be blasphemy to imagine the Author and Ruler of a thousand 
millions of solar systems busying himself with a village fair, or a 
new play, or a Lord Mayor’s Show. But mere trivial things do 
make up the lives of men, women, and children. They occupy 
ninety-nine hours out of every hundred. And they do directly 
concern Humanity; and every one of them can be directly referred 
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to an ideal Humanity—to judge if they be innocent, pure, and 
healthful, or vulgar, cruel, and debasing. 

The Religion of Humanity incorporates the practical maxims 
of the ancient theocracies, as to health, and industry, and govern- 
ment, its local consecrations, and its family offices. It incorporates, 
too, the poetry and imaginative glory of classical Polytheism, 
together with the hagiology, the sacraments, and the discipline of 
medieval Catholicism, along with the personal Puritanism of the 
nobler types of Protestantism. Every act of public, as of private 
life, is thus sanctified by the sense of the human Providence it 
should serve and complete. True hero-worship replaces, whilst 
it vastly extends, the saint-worship of the older Catholics ; which, 
with all its original beauty, was narrow, fanatical, and ignorant ; 
soon tended to become artificial and formal, and has now ceased to 
serve any real or spiritual object. The pedantic canonisation of 
some local martyrs will now be superseded by a true canonisation 
of the great and good, who in all the ages, in all the climes, and 
in all ways of human power, have been worthy servants of 
Humanity in the mighty host of workers and Holy Army of 
Martyrs who have built up the slow encyclopeedic edifice of human 
civilisation. 

Turn to the Positive scheme of international harmony, of social 
duty, and of practical life. Begin with the cardinal precepts 
which are written on these walls—Family—Country—Humanity— 
a graduated scale of social duty, wherein Country is an extension 
of Family, but always kept subordinate to Humanity, not as in the 
cant and rhetoric of the day, taking the place of Humanity, now, 
it seems, condemned as effete. Then follow the maxims—Order 
and Progress-—Live for others—Live openly. These are political, 
social, and moral obligations, more intelligible and more practical 
en such litanies as these :—‘‘O God, make speed to save us!” 

From our enemies defend us, O Christ.” Put these war-cries 
of old Arab tribesmen, arming for a raid on their neighbours, 
beside the fundamental doctrines of the Religion of Humanity— 
Humanity says: ‘“ Political ends must ever be kept under control 
of the moral law.” The Gospel says: ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Czsar’s,” « My kingdom is not of this world,” and 
Fearn co acon Make thy chosen people joyful!” 
See e ie Peon is, “‘ The strong owe their protection to 
ahereRbanma EOL G8 Uys 

religion is to control each individual nature, and 
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then to combine all in a common work,” ‘The problem of human 
life is to secure harmony, personal and social, by placing self-love 
under the continual control of love for others.” ‘‘All wealth of 
every kind is the creation of society as a whole, and it should be 
used in the interest of society as a whole.” ‘‘Man’s life of activity 
passes through three great stages which ought to be successive: 
first, War, then Defence, and finally, Industry.” But the Churches 
now tend to drag us back, by what the evolutionists call reversion 
tothe primitive state of barbarism. Now, all these precepts and 
laws which underlie the Religion of Humanity, whose doxology 
is—‘‘ Order the foundation, Love the principle, Progress the end” — 
are social, moral, political guides of practical life, and touch man’s 
civilisation to the roots, whilst the extravagant, unintelligible hopes 
and supplications of theology are nothing but a kind of spiritual 
hypnotism that touches no real problem of human life. 

Thus it is that the Religion of Humanity alone, since the days 
of Polytheism, not only refrains from persecution and disdain of 
other faiths, but respects and sympathises with all that is humane 
in them. A grown man does not insult or ridicule the honest 
beliefs of his own youth. Nor does a relative philosophy repudiate 
the partial truths which our better knowledge has outgrown. But 
to the believers in any superhuman revelation and inspiration it 
seems a sacred duty to exterminate false creeds; as to the believers 
in the celestial Absolute it is inevitable to be intolerant of all that 
is ‘of the earth earthy.” A Sunday apotheosis of superhuman 
perfection can endure no sympathy with the manly virtues and the 
commonplace amenities of common men. But, since the Positive 
ethic is synthetic, and embraces all things human and real, the 
Religion of Humanity not only tolerates, but will consecrate a more 
sociable, joyful, humane type of life; and, whilst it is as eager as 
any evangelist for a grander world, it is no less full of hope to see 
the dawn of a happier earth. 

Which of the two systems is the more likely to guide men 
justly in the tangled and embittered problems of life—the faith 
which looks to human, terréstrial, scientific, and practical ideals. of 
human welfare in the plain interests of Humanity—or, the faith 
which has nothing to say on all these things, and counts them as 
hindrances to a transcendental and personal transfiguration amongst 
the saints in glory? These sublimities practically end in the most 
ferocious passions of self-interest and self-glory. The fanatics of 
every theclogy cry aloud tu their God of Battles, as did Hebrews, 
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Philistines, Crusaders, and Ironsides. And the Church still daily 
chants aloud to the Prince of Peace—‘ There is none other that 
fighteth for us, but only Thou, O God.” 
There is no Atheism in all this, We have never made any 
denial of an Almighty Ruler of the Universe. Indeed the alterna- 
tive of self-creation, on the fortuitous origin of Nature and Man, 
has always seemed to us, as it did to Auguste Comte, the most 


absurd answer to an insoluble mystery. On all these abysmal 
problems of Ontology, we confess ourselves to be, with Charles 
Darwin, essentially Agnostic, 7.¢., unable to come to any conclusion, 
but especially unable to come to a negative conclusion. Atheism, 
pure and simple and defiant, deadens the understanding whilst it 
disgusts the heart. To fix the mind in contemplation of ourselves 
as motes in a chaos of blind Force can only disturb the brain 
and paralyze energy. Positivism preaches neither Atheism, nor 
Agnosticism, nor Evolution, nor the Unknowable as the basis of its 
creed and practice. It preaches Humanity as the real source of 
social life, and the true ideal of man’s work on earth. 

Nor let it be supposed that we seek to substitute Humanity for 
God, or Allah, or Jove, or Jahveh. The idea of an omnipotent or 
superhuman deity cannot be compared with the idea of a collective 
human civilisation. Our idea of Humanity, which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer recognizes as a real organism—indeed, the greatest and 
most enduring of all known and conceivable organisms (for we 
cannot conceive an organism without organs, ‘‘ without body, 
parts, or passions”’)—our idea of Humanity is rather that of an 
idealised and glorified Country of the whole human race—what the 
image of Rome was to the poet Virgil. The Religion of Humanity 
is rather a religion of enlarged and purified Patriotism, in which 
the Patriots are not of one race or land, but where the human race 
is the nation and our Planet is their native land. 

_ The attributes of such a human religion can never be sub- 
stituted for the attributes, the consolations and the sanctions of the 
Gospel and the Churches; but there are analogies and parallels 
enough. If we cannot dream away our lives in ecstatic submission 
of self to the will of an Almighty Creator,.we cherish hour by hour 
the consciousness that each one of us is but a speck in the vast tide 
of a Humanity past, present, and to come. This is a living 
Organic Being, not a pitiless material Force, nor incoherent 
Chance i but whether conscious or not of a single mind and will, 
it praciically serves as a real, albeit an imperfect Providence. 
e we have no assurance of being taken up into a heaven of 
transcendental bliss, we have the certainty that our work on earth 
1s not wasted, and that all that is spiritual and intellectual within 
ihe been incorporated in the sum of progressive Humanity. 

ee us we can meet the hour of death in peaceful resignation, 
ae ives trust that we are taking part in the Supreme Might of 

» growing, improving human race. 
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We Positivists have a Providence—it may be, not Almighty, 
not All-good, not absolute Perfection, of no abstract transcendency 
in the heavens, but the real, ever-present, earthly, human sense of 
Justice, Truth, and Mercy, which rebukes the errors, passions, 
lusts, and ambitions of men, and compels them at last to listen to 
reason and to humanity. I hear it now in the rising tide of 
remorse, recovered sanity, re-awakened conscience in our nation, 
as they turn to listen to the real Brotherhood of Man and the true 
Fatherhood of Humanity. I hear it in the ever swelling voice of 
the nations, our neighbours, who are calling to us to put an end to 
the organised slaughter of the innocents, to close this inhuman 
attempt to crush out and extinguish the national life of a brave, 
free, simple race of herdsmen. 

I come back to that with which I began—that we are to-day as 
deeply sunk in materialism and irreligion as in any age of modern 
times. To those who think that materialism means only coarse- 
ness, or means only indifference to metaphysical puzzles, this may 
seem strange. But materialism is perfectly compatible with 
external refinement—indeed, the ardent pursuit of superficial 
elegance is an infallible test of materialism. And so, the 
emasculation of effective religion as the inspiration of truth and 
justice into the airy cobwebs of spiritualism, is a sure sign of 
an age of irreligion. The evolution of luxury is for the most 
part the gradual descent into the Hell of Materialism, just as the 
posturing of a morbid spiritualism is the negation of a practical 
religion of right conduct and honest belief. 


Have we not around us burning problems enough to occupy the 
thoughts of patriotic citizens—in the appalling condition of our 
crowded cities, in the mass of destitution at our doors, the cruel 
fate of those who, when hardly beyond middle life, are pronounced 
to be useless for labour, and are cast aside like a foundered beast 
of burden? Turn to education, in which we are notoriously 
behind the nations of Western Europe and of the United States, 
and wherein all that we are doing of reform is to secure the 
monopoly of an obscurantist Church, and a bigoted squirearchy. 
In our industry, in which in my own youth our country had hardly 
a rival, we are now face to face—all sound authorities agree in 
warning us—with a competition which threatens ruin to our 
manufactures, and prolonged distress to hundreds of thousands 
of our people. And at our shores lies another island, of which the 
permanent condition is one of veiled rebellion and implacable 
hostility. And, at the bidding of syndicates of unscrupulous 
speculators, we have seized the opportunity of these dilemmas 
to create more Irelands in distant continents, to cast to the winds 
every social and moral problem, and to impose on the country 
permanent burdens of debt-and of armaments, which must end in 
forced military service, and in the taxation of food. 


If this is not materialism, what is it—this flinging aside the 
noble task of raising up the life of the people in order to clutch at 
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the pitiable glory of extending an Empire already far larger than 
we can manage? And now, in the midst of all these difficulties 
and perils, material and moral, the Vanity Fair of society 1s 
resounding its loudest notes, and flaunting its gayest show, closing 
its ears not to hear across the sea the wail of the outcast families, 
and the fierce passions of the fight as it ebbs to and fro across 
the desert it has made, turning its eyes away from the horrors 
and the ruin it will not face. And the lords of the council and 
all the nobility, and all that hang on to the nobility, those for 
whom the Church prays may be endued with grace, wisdom, and 
understanding, are busy mainly about the robes or the buttons 
that are to be worn at the Coronation, or the best means of pro- 
curing invitations to the royal courts that are to usher in worthily 
a new reign. The questions of the hour for the world that calls 
itself society, and for the world that wishes to be called society, 
and for the world that trades in supplying their wants, are these 
high mysteries of tailors and modistes, and not the problem how 
this chaotic Empire is to be peaceably organised, or how the many 
miilions of new taxation are to be raised without cruelly lowering 
the condition of our people. If this is not materialism—what 
else is it ? 


I was reading the other day the story of what we call the 
Lower Empire (though ‘indeed there have been Empires lower 
still) in the times of the Faction fights of the Greens and the Blues 
at Constantinople in the early Middle Ages. There was an Empire 
with boundless prestige, one that spread far over two continents, 
whose Lord was named the Invincible, whose throne was of 
majestic antiquity, whose armies and fleets had no contemporary 
superior. The splendours and luxuries of the capital were the 
wonder of the age. Art of a kind had never been more in demand; 
the ceremonial of the reigning dynasty was the model of civilised 
nations, and its elegance was closely imitated by a wealthy and 
ambitious nobility. The millions of Constantinople and the great 
cities of the Empire were not much given to soldiering, but they 
were never weary of applauding military spectacles, and as to the 
races and games of the circus, they gave themselves up to them 
with a frenzy of enjoyment. Myriads of priests performed divine 
services daily in thousands of churches, and the paraphernalia of 
worship grew more imposing year by year. The Empire, its 
armies recruited from hardy mountaineers, its fleets manned b 
indomitable islanders, thrust back invaders from its distant AOHHERS 
and crushed all rebels with pitiless cruelty. And a church, 
obsequious to the throne, imposing to the masses, and learned 
enough to spin endless conundrums about the triple unity of the 
Godhead and the Virginity of the Mother of God, seemed to 
guarantee the moral and material cohesion of an Empire so might 
and a civilisation of such refinement. Yet this was the eae 
Empire—and we all know what ‘became of it. With all its 
splendour, its culture, and its theosophies, it had in its heart’s 
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core the canker of materialism. Its very brain was putrid with 
irreligion—though its Kyrie Eleison and its “Holy, Holy, Holy” 
went up hourly from gilded temples, with choirs, and incense, and 
acolytes, to the throne of grace. 


A church which was eager after ceremonies, titles, orders, 
and worldly possessions, parading metaphysical subtleties about 
insoluble mysteries, whilst it made itself in practice the ready 
creature of the ruling power of the day, did nothing to promote 
any real religion. Anda religion which was a mere compound of 
gratuitous dogmas and traditional superstitions could do nothing 
to moralise society, to bring about union between races, and curb 
the passions of ambition, vain-glory, egoism, and greed. Nay 
rather, since its main business was to stimulate a pharisaical 
pride in its own orthodoxy, to preach contempt for all who rejected 
its dogmas, to glorify whatever its temporal lord and master 
commanded it to advocate, we do not doubt now that such a 
religion made for evil, not for good. 


And now, as I close this annual address, I am reminded that 
we are shortly to quit this hall which we have occupied for 
twenty-one years, for it is required for the use of its owners, the 
Scottish Corporation. It has local associations of interest to us 
down from Newton, who acquired the property for the Royal 
Society, for whom it served as a museum, the nucleus indeed of 
the British Museum in the middle of the 18th century. As such 
it has been visited by not a few of the men most illustrious in 
science and philosophy, both foreign and British, whilst it was the 
ordinary meeting-place of the Royal Society and their guests. 
We sought, when we found the old place neglected and dismantled 
in 1881, to make it a very simple type of such a centre as a small 
and humble nucleus of Positivists might use for meeting, for 
debates, and for teaching. 

This place has not been in any technical sense church or 
chapel. We have not pretended to institute any devotional 
service in the theological sense—no worship, or invocations to a 
supreme being—no ceremonial, no ritual, no forms, symbols, or 
sacerdotalisms of any kind. We none of us pretend to be priests, 
or even candidates for priesthood, and we have never for an 
instant assumed anything approaching to pontifical display. At 
the same time, this has been throughout a centre of practical 
religion as we understand religion—that is, the cultivation and 
expression of imaginative emotion stirring us up to devotion to all 
human duties. This practical religion includes the commemoration 
of all that has been good and great in the Past, the inculcation of 
our moral obligations in the Present, and a confident hope of a 
regenerated Future. for our families, our country, and our human 
kind, and the continual recalling to mind all that we, feeble 
human beings, owe to the eternal Providence of an ever uprising 
Humanity. 

The great occasions of human life—the birth of a child, the 
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man’s estate, marriage, and death—have been treated, 
Pie Peete of those immediately concerned, as the subjects for 
appropriate celebration. But these sacraments, as Comte chose to 
name them, have nothing in common with the magic ascribed to 
outward acts by the Churches, but are plain, public acknowledg- 
ments of the mutual duties of the individual and the society in 
which he lives. Professor Beesly has so fully described in the 
January number of our Review what we have attempted to do here 
in the way of forming the nucleus of a possible church of the 
future, that I will refer those who hear me to his clear and very 
temperate sketch. 
But the essential point in the Religion of Humanity, that which 
marks it off from all other forms of religion, is that it implies an 
education in science and philosophy. Hitherto all sorts of religion 
—whether Polytheist, Monotheist, Bouddhist, Confucian, Musulman, 
or severely Theist—have undertaken to open to their believers the 
mysteries of Heaven, the knowledge of the Infinite and the rans- 
cendental. The Religion of Humanity, with humbler views, takes 
as its field the study of Nature and our World, and is well content 
if it can pierce some way into the mystery of Man. From that point 
of view our hall has sought to be a school of popular education. 


In the third place, it is a Club, or centre of social union and 
political opinion. Wholly dissociated from party, no one of us 
having ever been engaged in political agitation, with no desire for 
office of any kind, and free from any connexion with any group of 
politicians, we have sought to address the public opinion of our 
fellow citizens on the basis of the social and religious principles we 
profess. Had we not done this, our body would have increased 
more rapidly, and our apparent success would have been greater. 
If we had opened a simple institute for miscellaneous information, 
or a mere political club appealing to party and class interests, or a 
mere ethical society, or again a new religious movement, we should 
have gathered numbers around us whom we have not to-day. 
The attempt to combine a scientific school, a political club, and a 
centre of social religion has been too wide to attract any but those 
who, by education and feeling, are prepared to listen to so complex 
a system. There was no side of it that we could abandon or 
neglect. For the entire Positive Polity is a synthetic scheme of 
Knowledge, Enthusiasm, and Action; and its central doctrine is 
that nothing less complete and comprehensive can finally bring 
Man out of the slough of materialism and irreligion into which 
material prosperity and intellectual chaos have brought us in the. 
2oth century. We are satisfied if we shall have given, even to a 
a few, some idea of what is meant by a Synthetic Sociology and a. 
Human Religion. School, Club, and Chapel this Hall has been 
for twenty-one years, and we trust that in another place we may 
carry on this threefold task—of which the keynote is to make our 


public action, like our private life, conform to the plain dictates of 
a scientific system of morality. 
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PUNGRIONS OF Soe BRAIN. 


iit 
In Biology, as was said before, the two-fold problem is to discover the 
organ of each function, and the function of each organ, while never 
losing sight of the fundamental fact of life, the adaptation of Organism 
to Environment; and remembering always that, in the case of brain 
functions, Environment includes all that is meant by the word Zduca- 
tion. It usually happens, but not always, that the function attracts 
attention first. Respiration, digestion, circulation, excretion, were 
studied by Hippocrates and other physicians of the Greeco-Roman 
world, and studied often to good purpose, though their knowledge of 
the organs performing these functions was extremely limited. On the 
other hand the spleen and the liver supply instances where the struc- 
ture of the organ has been minutely studied, though the purpose 
served by it is still most imperfectly understood. How do we stand in 
this respect with regard to the Brain? That the Brain was a receptacle 
of sensations, and a source of motion, was well known to the later 
Greek anatomists. In the middle ages, knowledge had gone farther, 
thanks in great part to Arabian naturalists. Koger Bacon allocated in 
the brain of animals, no less than in that of man, memory, perception, 
and a mental process (virtus cogitativa) which he found it hard to 
distinguish from reasoning. [Opus Majus, vol. ii, pp. 7-12.] Descartes’s. 
amazing theory of animal automatism discouraged speculations of this 
kind. But they were revived, and placed on a far sounder and broader 
basis, by philosophic naturalists in the eighteenth century, notably by 
Georges Leroy in his celebrated Letters upon Animals. It was seen 
at length that the psychical life of man, no less than of other animals, 
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was made up in far larger measure of emotions, feelings, propensities, 
affections, volitions, than of intellectual processes. And when Gall 
added his own observations of animal and human life to those of 
Leroy, he was brought to the conclusion that affections and propensi- 
ties, no less than argumentative processes had their centre in the 
brain: that the brain was the organ not merely of mind as commonly 
understood, but of those innate affections and dispositions which 
count for so much in the character of every man and woman born into 
the world. Gall brought a large mass of evidence pointing to the 
conclusion that the brain was not an organ, but rather an assemblage 
of organs. This was denied by his contemporaries, and even in re- 
cent years there have been some (the late (G. H. Lewes was among 
them), who maintained that the brain was a single organ, and that 
every part of it acted uniformly and simultaneously. But the evidence 
that has accumulated during the last forty years that different parts 
of the brain differ in structure and in function is entirely conclusive. 
The grey matter of the convolutions, consisting as it does of myriads 
of cells of different shape and size, arranged in layers which the micro- 
scopist can distinguish, is not the same in the front regions of the 
brain as in the middle region, this again differing from the hinder- 
most region. ‘The precise meaning of these facts we do not know as 
yet; and it may be very long before we know it. “The great bulk” 
says Dr. Ferrier (p. 2 of his Functions of the Brain, ed. 1886) “ of 
minute cerebro-spinal anatomy is in the most unsatisfactory state.” 
But, interpret the facts as we may, a glance at any series of magnified 
sections of the gray matter of the convolutions taken in different parts 
of the brain (such, for instance, as may be seen in pp. 141-2 of Ferrier’s 
work) is enough to show the striking difference in the size, shape, and 
arrangement of the brain cells in different regions, 

Evidence of a more significant kind, and bearing more directly 
upon Gall’s system of localisation, was given by Broca’s discovery, 
forty years ago, that the singular affection called aphasia, in which 
the patient understands the meaning of words spoken to him, but 
cannot speak or write the words himself, was connected with disease in 
a particular part of the brain; the position—(posterior extremity of the 
third frontal convolution)—being very nearly that which Gall had 
marked as the organ of language. It should be added that the disease 
is usually limited to the left side of the brain. It is worth noting that 
this remarkable discovery was the result, not of experimentation on 
living animals, but of pathological observation. Dr. Bernard Hol- 
Jander’s contributions to our knowledge of Brain Functions, rest in like 
‘manner upon pathological rather than vivisectional operations. Before 
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‘discussing them, however, it is well to consider what vivisection has 
done in this matter: and this without entering or the present occasion 
into the moral aspects of this question, further than to refer to papers 
on the subject in the first two numbers of this Review. 

Gall himself considered the subject very carefully; and some of 
his remarks are worth quoting, for they have by no means lost their 
force. In vol. iii (p. 155, e¢ seq), after a few general remarks on the 
prevailing tendency of physiologists to resort to operative methods 
rather than to accumulate physiological and pathological observation, 
he goes on to observe, with regard to mutilations of the brain in liv- 
ing animals: 


“What we constantly find is that all that seems proved to demonstra- 
tion by the mutilator A, either does not occur in the mutilation practised 
by B, or else that B finds that his identical experiments prove exactly the 
contrary of what had been alleged by his predecessor... . . Further, 
these cruel experiments on the brain when made on animals low down 
in the scale are very rarely conclusive for man. In fowls, pigeons, 
rabbits, and in the young of animals higher in the scale, animal life is 
very far from being under the complete domination of the brain. I 
admit that certain results have been obtained, though these are often ex- 
tremely doubtful, with such facts as irritability, sensibility, the functions 
of the viscera, voluntary motion, respiration, etc. But never can I admit 
that lesion and mutilation of the brain whether produced by operation or 
by accident is the right and sole method for revealing the functions of its 
constituent parts. 

“For such experiments to be successful, a combination of conditions 
is needed with which it is impossible to comply. First of all we must be 
able to limit the entire effect of the lesion to the special region of the 
brain on which the experiment is made. For, if the shock of the opera- 
tion, the hemorrhage, the inflammation, extend to other parts, what con- 

_ clusion can be drawn? And how prevent such extension? Then, again, 
in order to be sure that any organ has been entirely destroyed we ought 
to be able to define precisely the extent of this organ and its origin. But 
who, before our researches, had the slightest acquaintance with the 
bundles of nerve-fibres which go to form the convolutions of the brain? 
‘The ordinary method has been to slice the brain horizontally; but the 
nerve-fibrils connected with the convolutions are not spread out hori- 
zontally. On the contrary, they pass down either diagonally, or verti- 
cally, or circuitously, towards the parts where they are reinforced, or to- 
wards their first origin. How then destroy any cerebral organ without 
injury to those which are contiguous with it, or without penetrating to the 
base of the brain, and thus causing the death of the animal? 

“Apart from this, it would be necessary to ascertain whether an 
animal whose brain is wounded and mutilated, an animal agonised by 
pain and fear, were in a condition to exhibit those propensities, instincts, 
or faculties connected with the portions of the brain that were left unin- 
jured. Captivity alone is enough to silence the instincts of most animals. 
The elephant will not pair in captivity: the nightingale’s song ceases. . . 
5 Lastly, what is more important than all, the enquirer should have 
a clearly defined conception of what he is to look for. He should be free 
from metaphysical prejudices; he should know what are the fundamental 
elements of human nature. Where do we find physiologists and anato- 
mists who fulfil this condition?” 
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Gall’s criticism of vivisectional methods, as applied to the brain,, 
was aimed at such experimenters as Flourens and Longet. It is im- 
possible to deny its efficacy so far as their researches are concerned. 
But very much of it applies with equal force to far later researches than 
these. In 1870 Fritsch and Hitzig discovered that the grey 
matter of the brain, which till then had been regarded as 
insensitive, was excitable by weak electric currents. A 
fresh impetus was thus given to cerebral researches. Their 
work is best known in England through the repetition of their 
experiments by Dr. Ferrier, with certain modifications of his own, Dr. 
Ferrier admits Gall’s main contention as to the difficulty of isolating 
any one part of the brain from the rest. 

“The functions of the whole nervous system,” he says, “ the different 
portions of which form a complex solidarity, may be deranged by a lesion 
at any part; and, even if this should not be the case, there is at least 
great risk that the parts more immediately in relation with the lesion may 
be damaged temporily or permanently.” And again: “Unless the 
primary lesions are established in such a manner as to prevent their be- 
coming the foci of secondary inflammatory processes, more or less dif- 
fuse, no certainty can be arrived at in respect to the direct effect of the 
lesions, however well circumscribed in the first instance; and thus errors 
of the most grievous description are apt to arise in reference to the de- 
limitation of the respective cortical centres. The vast majority of the 
experiments made on this head by many physiologists, such as Munk, are 
vitiated by the almost universal occurrence of secondary encephalitis, 
with indefinite extension of the primary lesions.” (Ferrier, p. 269.) 

» P. 209 

What a comment is all this on the remarks of Gall above quoted ; 
and on the thousands of brain-vivisections that were carried on in the 
interval between his time and ours! Dr. Ferrier conceives that he 
has effectively stopt this extension of the lesions by anti-septic methods. 
What anti-septic surgery can do in ordinary flesh-wounds is matter of 
common knowledge. But would he maintain that, in such a tissue as 
the retina, a single cell, or a single layer of cells, could be operated 
on, anti-septically or otherwise, without interference with adjoining 
cells ? The cortex of the brain is not less delicate, not less intricately 
involved than the retina, even to our present most imperfect know- 
ledge: probably, as our pathological knowledge extends, it may be 
found a thousand times more delicate and more intricate. The pre- 
sent writer 1s no expert in this matter. He claims merely to be a 
patient student of other men’s work. But it will be found that experts 
of at least equal authority in this matter with Dr. Ferrier, such, for 
instance, as Goltz, draw totally different conclusions from the facts 
that Dr. Ferrier describes, and believe that the muscular movements 
resulting from, or paralysed by, stimulation or destruction of special 
portions of the cortex, are due to secondary irritations of other and 
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“lower” parts of the brain. And whether this be so or not, it ob- 
viously does not follow, because certain parts of the cortex of the brain 
are connected with the muscular system, and certain other parts with 
the organs of sense, that therefore these regions have none of the 
emotional or intellectual functions which Gall and others have assigned 
to them. To say that these functions are in no sense innate, but re- 
sult from the social environment, in other words from “ education,” is 
to beg the whole point at issue. It might conceivably be tested by 
some cne who removed the wounded animal from the laboratory, and 
nursed it with affectionate and sympathetic care; but not by the vivi- 
sector. I leave the ethical side of vivisection for the moment entirely 
apart, having dealt with it elsewhere. It is only needful to say 
that, never having joined any organised agitation against experiments 
on animals, and being distinctly in favour of such experiments as have 
been directly and wisely aimed at the extinction of infectious diseases, 
I may claim to speak with some degree of independence. I speak 
assuredly in entire freedom from that “hatred of science” which the 
late Professor Huxley, in the blindness of his combative zeal, attri- 
buted to Positivists. 

Dr. Hollander’s book will, I hope, have the effect of directing 
students of this very important biological problem into sounder and 
worthier methods of research. He has accumulated a large mass of 
pathological evidence which in his opinion goes to show that Gall’s 
localisation was justified, even in many of its minuter details. After 
careful study of this evidence, I am driven to the conclusion that the 
greater part of it falls very far short of scientific proof. Dr. Hol- 
lander is perfectly right in saying, as Gall and others had said before 
him, that the kind of evidence required consists of careful observation 
of character and disposition during life, tested by accurate examina- 
tion after death. This was the way in which Broca made his: dis- 
covery of the “organ of language”; that is to say, of that part of the 
brain disease of which produced Aphasia; by far the most solid 
acquisition which cerebral anatomy has made since Gall’s time. The 
‘conditions required are these: (1) A competent observer capable of 
observing, judging, and analysing character; (2) Discernment of a 
morbid tendency during life limited to a single one of the elementary 
instincts ; (3) Discovery of disease of the brain in a specially defined 
region after death, accompanied by well-grounded evidence that the 
rest of the brain was unaffected. The combination of these condi- 
tions is not all that is wanted, but it is the minimum. Evidence fall- 
ing short of this standard may be useful in putting enquirers on the 
right track, or in suggesting a sound working hypothesis for further 
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investigation; but this is all. Now it, will, I think, be clear to every 
careful reader of Dr. Hollander’s cases,, that much of his evidence: 
falls short of this standard. In some of the cases no fost mortem 
evidence is given. In many of them the injury to the brain discovered 
after death covered an area far larger than that which Dr. Hollander,. 
apparently following Gall, assigns to the instinct in question. In other 
cases again, the same symptoms would seem, supposing Dr. Hollander’s. 
assignment of function to organ to be correct, to be caused by over- 
stimulation of the organ that followed on its total destruction. And 
what is more important, too much reliance is placed on enumeratio 
simplex, to use Lord Bacon’s expression. It has to be shown, if pos- 
sible, not merely that a morbid condition of function co-existed with an 
injury in a special region of the brain, but that the same morbid con- 
dition is zof found in connection with injuries to another region. Per- 
haps the most interesting series of facts mentioned by Dr. Hollander is 
that relating to the instinct of nutrition (pp. 210-216). On the seat 
of the altruistic instincts, especially those of Benevolence and Venera- 
tion, the few pathological observations recorded are highly interesting 
and suggestive, though Dr. Hollander himself admits that they are in- 
sufficient, since he deals with them as “ materials for future localisa- 
tion.” On the situation of special memories for number, form, place, 
time, colour, he appears to me entirely to fail in proving his, or rather 
Gall’s, view. 

It may also be noted that in the diagram of the brain presented in 
the frontispiece of Dr. Hollander’s book, the space allotted to the 
frontal lobes is likely to give rise to misconception, if the reader is 
allowed to suppose that the whole of this space is concerned with in- 
tellectual functions. It is more probably the pre-frontal than the 
frontal lobes with which these functions are connected ; the larger part 
of the frontal lobes being occupied with the higher altruistic sentiments 
of berevolence and veneration. The point is of importance, if a 
theory of brain-functions is to be brought into adjustment with the 
facts of human nature, as recorded by its most skilled observers, 
whether statesmen, philosophers, or poets. With one accord all of 
these tell us that moral impulses have far more to do with the actions 
of men than reflective processes. Whether for good or evil, the in- 
tellect is subordinate to the heart. 

That there is a general truth in the broad outlines of Gall’s scheme: 
of localisation is a conclusion which, in spite of prolonged opposition, 
is gradually making its way in the scientific world: a conclusion anti- 

a . any ways it needs recasting, will be generally . 
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admitted; and something was said in the preceding paper of the 
method to be followed in this process. Such criticism as I have 
offered of Dr. Hollander’s work does not at all affect its value as a 
stimulus to further research, carried on by methods widely different 
from those which for half a century after Gall’s death held the field, 
and which are still actively pursued. He urges, and with indubitable 
truth, that the most hopeful path of enquiry is to be found in patholo- _ 
gical research, wisely conducted. He adds that for this purpose, and 
also for other purposes, our present mode of treating lunatics needs 
fundamental changes. Our present monstrous plan of massing. them to- 
gether by thousands, so that the physician in charge rarely knows half 
of them by sight, will have to be abandoned. Individual treatment, 
and where it may be possible, domestic and affectionate care, should be 
substituted. A record of the patient’s life, and character, before as 
well as after the outset of disease, should be kept in a way widely 
different from any that is now possible. 

A short notice of Dr. Ingram’s book on Human Nature will com- 
plete this series of papers by putting Comte’s Cerebral theory in its 
true light as a valuable working hypothesis, not indeed as yet scienti- 
fically demonstrated, but yet throwing great and indispensable light 
on social and moral problems. J. H. BripcEs. 


Wilt Pe PORES eAND YELCUOW PRIENDS. 


THaT the public should have been gratified by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
rough answer to Count Buelow is intelligible. Even those of us who 
most reprobate the methods of barbarism employed by our generals 
in South Africa do not like to be lectured by a nation that was guilty 
of quite as atrocious, if not precisely similar, measures in its war with 
France. If the Germans did not systematically devastate the enemy’s. 
country, or herd women and children in concentration camps, they 
shot in cold blood prisoners who had fought them fairly, but were 
not in uniform. I do not say that unless men or nations have clean 
hands they are not to condemn, aye, and punish, the wrong-doings of 
others. Humanity would be in a bad way, both in public and private 
life, if right were upheld only by the righteous. 


The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life, 

May, in the sworn twelve, have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try. What know the laws 
That thieves do pass on thieves? 


All the same, when those who have “a past” appear to forget it, and 
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indulge in self-righteous comparisons, it is intelligible that more recent 
culprits should object to accept lessons at their hands. 

What is not so intelligible is the apparently wide-spread belief 
among our countrymen, if one may judge from the triumphant pzans 
raised by Jingo prints, that the security and strength of England have 
somehow been appreciably increased by the vaiorous words addressed 
to the Birmingham jewellers. If tongue-valiance were an effectual sub- 
stitute for fleets and armies, a cheap defence of nations would, indeed, 
have been discovered, and the country which possesses a statesman so 
well equipped with this sort of weapon as the Colonial Secretary 
might safely defy the world, It is really necessary to point out that 
the power of Germany to injure us, be it great or small, remains pre- 
cisely what it was before the Birmingham trumpet was blown. But, 
if the relative strength of the two nations is unaffected, it is not so with 
their tempers. The squabble was begun by Mr. Chamberlain ; the last 
word remains with him; and the net result is that we are perceptibly 
nearer to blows. 

The worst of it is that this bickering is not an isolated or accidental 
phenomenon. The publicists who, in several organs, and under 
various pseudonyms, are urging the claims of Mr. Chamberlain to the 
Premiership, are all also engaged in inflaming public feeling against 
Germany. The most elaborate and unscrupulous of these philippics 
appears in the Contemporary Review. No accusation likely to alarm 
or exasperate the British public and to encourage it to pick a quarrel 
with Germany is omitted. The German people, we are assured, 
collectively and individually hate us with a rancour that only our utter 
destruction can satisfy. They mean to wrest from us our maritime 
supremacy, strip us of our dependencies and trample upon us more 
heavily than ever they did upon France. The Emperor William, who 
fully shares the malignant feelings of his subjects, with difficulty 
restrains their ardour for the fray till he can complete his naval pro- 
gramme. Lord Salisbury is nerveless and hypnotised. We want a 
more daring pilot at the helm. We are not exhorted in so many 
words to get our blow in first, while the Kaiser’s warships are still on 
the stocks, but to that conclusion the article leads up, or to none 
at all. 

In a like spirit the Spectator, now mainly devoted to the cultivation 
of militarism, proclaims that between Germany and England “there 
may be a truce, but there can be no permanent peace.” Germany 

wants what we possess, sea-power, colonies, and carrying trade, and 
she is prepared to fight for them 


< ee, Ha She means, if she can, to 
pull down the British Empire 


« ior The intense popular animosity 
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felt in Germany towards England is not sentimental, fictitious, or un- 
realy altms deep rang cenuine:.. : << They mean to destroy us, and 
like a logical people they are preparing the necessary moral indigna- 
tion. The boa constrictor is said to spit slime over its victim before 
swallowing it, in order to make it go down easier. So the Germans 
are besliming us before they make their attempt to swallow us.” But 
the Spectator knows how to checkmate them. We should join the 
Dual Alliance, carrying our satellite Italy with us. And then “the 
rogue elephant would be fairly corralled.” 

Italy has already as good as joined the Dual Alliance without ask- 
ing our leave. But ovr company is not invited or desired in that com- 
bination. The notion that either France or Russia would help us vo 
maintain our imperilled maritime supremacy is distinctly amusing. 
‘Two years have hardly passed since, alarmed by French animosity, the 
Spectator was promising Germany that we would fly to her help if she 
was attacked by France, and Mr. Chamberlain was insisting upon “ the 
natural alliance between ourselves and the great German Empire.” 
‘This alternate blessing and cursing of our neighbours one after an- 
other reminds one of poor Lear turning from Goneril to Regan, and 
then as bootlessly from Regan to Goneril. Blinded to the point of 
imbecility by our national egotism we do not see that as long as we 
will be satisfied with nothing less than absolute supremacy on the sea, 
we must be surrounded with ill-wishers. If one of them should attack 
us the rest, instead of rushing to our help, will hasten to seize their 
share of the spoil—just as we filched Egypt when France was disabled. 
‘Neither Germany nor any other State expects to obtain maritime 
supremacy for itself. But they all desire to deprive England of it, and 
to establish that balance of power on the sea which has long existed 
on land. The desire is a reasonable one, and it is not the tirades. of 
Mr. Chamberlain, or the twanging of Mr. Kipling’s lyre that will pre- 
vent its realisation. A great war may not be needed to bring this 
about. Our rivals have only to go on building ships and training 
crews. It is hardly likely that we shall summon them to desist on 
pain of war, though we might pick quarrels ostensibly on other 
grounds. More probably we shall try, for a time, to keep ahead of 
them in our preparations. But in such a competition with so many 
Powers, we must soon be hopelessly distanced, and then it may be we 
who will be summoned by a coalition to reduce our armaments. 

Is it so certain that we are not distanced already? Whatever else 
may be thought of the Japanese Alliance, one thing is evident. It 
can only have been adopted as a fis aller, We are in desperate need 
of an ally; and in the West not one could be found. It makes all brag- 
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ging about “splendid isolation” look very foolish. Till quite lately 
we have had the Far East to ourselves. No Power could pretend to: 
dispute it with us. Here was a situation where, if anywhere, our 
sovereignty of the sea might be expected to make itself felt. But we 
have discovered that the mutual jealousies of the other European 
Powers can be suspended when it is a question of opposing England ; 
and so there was nothing for it but to turn to Japan. 

The ways of Russia are slow. Her policy is continuous, and, there- 
fore, time is nothing to her. She will perhaps not pick up the glove 
thrown down to her by the new allies unless they actually undertake 
to turn her out of Manchuria. She may prefer to wait for the oppor- 
tune moment. But, on the other hand, she may think that no time is 
likely to be more opportune than when our army is locked up in 
South Africa. France could hardly refuse to join her, even if she had 
no grievances of her own against us. And then what would Germany 
do? Ask the Contemporary Review and the Spectator. The English 
Navy would certainly have its work cut out for it in these waters,. 
whatever might be the case in the Far East. 

I should not like to express a confident opinion that Lord Salisbury 
has done wrong in concluding an alliance with Japan. The wrong 
steps have been numerous and deplorable ; but they have been spread 
over a long time. At the pass to which things have come perhaps no 
better course was open to us. There seems to be ground for fearing 
that we have left it too much in the power of the Japanese to drag us 
into a war at their pleasure. But it may be that they were fully aware 
of our difficulties and compelled us to buy their help at their own 
price. 

Looking at the treaty from another point of view, it is a matter 
for satisfaction that no pride of race or religion has prevented us from 
admitting an Asiatic and pagan State to a position of full equality 
and consideration. We may be glad that the honour of leading the: 
way in this direction has fallen to our country. The Japanese are 
known to have very long-sighted and wholesome projects for supplying 
China with the organisation which would enable her to shake off all 
European interference, whether political, commercial, or religious, and 
work out her own civilisation in her own way. Let us hope that the 
new alliance may give her facilities for carrying out the policy of 
“Asia for the Asiatics.” ; 

But valuable as this result would be for Humanity, its accomplish- 
ment is problematical and, in any case, distant. The friendship of 
Japan and China would be a poor compensation to us for a war with 
any of our European neighbours. This is what all good citizens. 
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should earnestly strive to avert. Writers who inflame the passions of 
our people against Germany, or, as lately, against France, are doing 
an execrable work. For the wicked war which we are carrying on in 
South Africa we are being punished only by loss of wealth and reputa- 
tion. The conflict which these fire-brands are provoking with so 
light a heart would expose us to dangers of the most appalling kind, 
from which we have always hitherto been exempt. Against these the 
Japanese alliance will not avail us. E.. 5. BEESLY. 


settee cea N 1D) TE Bae beau ISL, Cy 
TRADES: 


AT a time when re-action appears to reign supreme in both the political 
and religious arenas, it is not surprising that it should spread to the: 
economic sphere, and that it should take the form of a renewed attack 
on Trade Unions. I use the word renewed, because, although Trades 
Unionism is always more or less subject to attacks from advocates of 
extreme individualism, it is some time since there has been so 
persistent an attack in widely-circulated journals. For some twelve 
months past there have been covert attacks on Unionism by such jour- 
nals as the Telegraph and Standard, and a more open campaign by 
the organ of Rhodesian Imperialism, which have now been focussed 
by the Zzmes in the series of articles dealing with an alleged crisis in 
British industry. 

It is, perhaps, characteristic of the looseness of thought in which 
the critics of Trade Unionism indulge that, in an endeavour to show 
how the Unions are crippling our international trade, they should 
have made their first onslaught upon what may be considered as 
purely a “home industry,” no enterprising merchant having yet dreamt 
of importing or exporting brick walls and houses. But, in the present ar- 
ticle, I propose to deal with the attack on the London Printers, one of 
the most strongly organized trades in the country, the Machine 
‘Managers’ Society, comprising nearly 80 per cent., and the London 
Society of Compositors, about 66 per cent. of the workers in those 
trades in the London district. 

The main charges are, (1) Limitation of output with regard to 
machine presses and composing machines, and (2) the tyranny of the 
Unions and absence of loyalty to the employer. 

With regard to the first, although it is emphatically stated that the 
practice is almost universal, this is not substantiated by anything that 
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can be called evidence, which, if -the practice is so general, 
it surely ought not to be difficult to get. (In passing, 
it may be noted that the Zimes, almost at the ouset, states 
that it does not attribute this decreased output amongst 
printers to deliberate “ca’ canny” tactics, but to the whirl 
of social festivities in which the London printer passes his life.) 
Of Unions restricting the output, we are told that officials are too 
“slim” to say such things in public. In answer to this, one can only 
suppose that the Zimes is trying to apply South African methods of 
detecting conspiracies to economic questions at home. But when the 
journal in question makes a definite charge against machine mana- 
gers of running their presses at a lower speed than that for which they 
are built, in order to leave work for their comrades, it becomes neces- 
sary to examine the facts upon which the charge is based. It is per- 
fectly true that machines are sometimes run at half-speed and even 
less, and this for weeks together. The explanation of this is very 
simple. A machine built to run, say, 1,500 to 1,800 an hour, on 
heavy work, is used for printing copies of particular work on very thin 
paper, and it would not be possible to obtain “ layers-on” who could 
feed the sheets at anything like that speed. Further, as to the remark 
anent the time spent in “making-ready,” it is surely difficult 
to see how merely obtaining a faster machine can alter this part 
it is difficult to see how obtaining a faster machine can alter this part 
of the process. When a correspondent says that he has had two 
presses broken through being run at low speed, and hints that this was 
done in order to check output, I can only say that I have been assured 
by expert machinists that they have had such presses as he describes 
running at low speed for weeks without any breakage, and indeed it is 
extremely hard to see how such breakage could occur. The corre- 
spondent mentioned says the presses broke down because more power 
was put into them than was used, but surely any person with a know- 
ledge of printing machinery would be aware that the power was not 
put into the machine. In an up-to-date machine-room where work 
of various kinds is produced on the same machine, the various speeds 
are obtained by means of graduated speed-gearing, but in cases where 
the machine is driven direct from the main shafting, this end is at- 
tained by putting the machine lever less than full over. The greatest 
mishap likely to occur, if there is any great strain, is that the driving 
belt would be thrown off the driving wheel on the shafting. As re- 
gards the statement that the desire of the machinist is to limit the 
output in order to make employment for other members of his Gratin 
this may be met by the statement that it is extremely rare to find a 
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good machinist out of employment, as might be surmised from the 
fact that a very large number are paid in excess of the minimum laid 
down by their Union. 

Coming to the composing department, we are informed by the 
superior person in the Z'7mes that the Master Printers of London know 
so little of their business that they actually employ as overseers men 
who are members of the trade society. Well, that is for the employers. 
to consider, but I have no hesitation in saying that if they could get 
non-Union men as good they would employ them. It is not, perhaps, 
within the knowledge of the above person that for many years previous 
to 1888, it was impossible for any overseer to be a member of the 
London Society of Compositors. We are told, further, that overseers 
invariably allow less time for composition than is actually taken, to 
the extent of 5 to 15 per cent., and this is explained by saying that 
the overseers are reckoning on the rate at which the work was done- 
when they were in the rank and file, and, further, that the amount per- 
man is much less than it was 20 years ago. learly, this person should’ 
serve a few months in a London printing office. In the first place, 
there is no fixed caste of overseers, many of them being fairly 
young men only recently taken from the rank and file. With regard 
to the decreased output per man, some one has been sadly mis- 
informed. Speaking from 15 years’ experience, both piece-work and 
time-work, I affirm most emphatically that this is not the case. Not 
only so, but so much has the pressure in the average house increased, 
that, whereas a man between 4o and 50 was considered, 15 years ago, 
to be at his best, having added experience to skill, at the present time- 
a compositor who has turned 4o, who is so unfortunate as to lose his 
place from any cause, has to face the fact that it is extremely unlikely 
he will again obtain a permanent situation at full time, and a man 
turned 50 has no chance at all. As evidence of this, I may state 
that the London Society of Compositors, having in view the fact 
that these men almost yearly receive the maximum amount of out-of- 
work relief, has recently instituted what is equivalent to a 
system of old-age pensions, whereby a member holding a card of 35 
years’ membership may, at the age of 60, declare on the Superannua- 
tion Fund without being medically certified as unfit for work. 

With regard to the charge made that ’stab (or time) hands loiter 
with their work in order to help the unemployed members to obtain 
employment, the fallacy of this statement will be seen by the recital 
of the following facts. The Zvzmes being only a newspaper house 
employing non-Unionists, the manager, possibly, is ignorant of the 
system in vogue in most ’stab houses, which is known as “ piece-’stab,”” 
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whereby a compositor is frequently expected to “cover time” to the 
extent of earning, according to scale, £2 2s. to £2 5S-, in order to re- 
ceive the ordinary wage of £1 19s. It is true that the Union has en- 
deavoured to abolish this system, but has failed, owing to the want 
of cohesion amongst members werking under this system. Even on 
ordinary ’stab the compositor has to keep a time-sheet. Of course, no 
practical employer expects time hands to work as hard as piece-hands. 
The statement to the effect that there are always 700 to 1,100 com- 
positors unemployed is scarcely true, as the returns show only an 
average of 560 for each of the past two years—with a minimum of 139, 
and a maximum of 1,034—and this in spite of the trade being very 
‘depressed during that period. 

Turning to the composing machine question, it is stated that 
the introduction of the machines was opposed by Unionists. This 
is quite untrue of Unionists as a body. In fact, the L.S.C. has not 
only never had a dispute anent the introduction of machines, but has 
encouraged men unemployed to spend a portion of the day at the 
Linotype School in order to learn the working of machines, and at 
ithe present time the great majority of machines are worked by Union 
men, who have suggested various minor improvements in their con- 
struction. What dispute there was arose on the question of remunera- 
tion, the men claiming that, owing to the increased energy and atten- 
tion required, they were entitled to some of the benefit arising from 
the lessened cost of production. As to the Union requiring limitation of 
output, the best way to prove this would be to show that the average 
non-Unionist produces more than the average Unionist operator per 
hour. Complaint is made that the Society prohibits men from 
marking their copy to show the output per hour. This, however, is not 
to curtail the output of the operator, but is owing to the fact that 
employers are always desirous of fixing the scale on the basis of the 
production by “ flyers ” instead of basing it upon the average operator’s 
output. It is quite sufficient to point out that there are no operators 
-on time-work so far as newspapers are concerned. It is true that the 
Society advised (not “ forbade”) members not to take part in the 
competition alluded to by the Z%mes, and for a very sufficient reason. 
‘The amount produced by picked men under the most favourable con- 
ditions, for a short time only, and with other persons to wait upon them, 
is apt to be quoted in advertisements of the machine as the rate of pro- 
‘duction purchasers may expect from it. The only case to my knowledge 
where production was limited, was in that of a now defunct morning 
paper, which thought it could get operators to produce as much for 
£2 5s. as had previously been done for 44. This needs no comment. 
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But a very adequate disproof of the limitation theory is given 
by the fact that during the recent proceedings before an Arbitrator 
in the dispute between the London Society cf Compositors and the 
Master Printers’ Association, no mention was made of this, although 
it would have been a very good point for the employers if they could 
have proved it. In passing, it may be remarked that this arbitration 
shows that the Union leaders are not so ignorant of the effects of a 
strike as the Z7mes would have us believe, which is also borne out by 
the fact that large Unions seldom indulge in strikes, preferring, as the 
L.S.C. has usually done, to settle differences by a conference with the 
Masters’ Association. During the proceedings it was stated 
by the employers that a_large amount of work had gone into the 
country (a thing not wholly to be regretted), and some had gone 
abroad, On the latter point, the amount was very trifling. This was 
met by a statement by the Union that many of the employers them- 
selves were responsible for the work going into the provinces, as they 
obtained work (notably Government and Borough Council work) at 
London rates, and then sent it into the country to be done at their 
branch establishments, by lower-paid workmen. 

Whether this example in arbitration is likely to recom- 
mend it to workmen is doubtful, as the arbitrator in giving his 
award suggested that the Compositors should so amend the Rules of 
their Society as to prevent work leaving London, but although re- 
peatedly pressed to explain this statement, and to point out the par- 
ticular rules he had in his mind, he has thus far evaded the question 
at issue, by saying that his remarks were only intended to apply “if” 
the rules required amendment. 

Upon the question of loyalty to the employer, the Zzmes lectures 
the workmen for giving no thought to his work as related to the public 
welfare. Positivists look forward to the time when all useful labour 
shall be regarded as a public function, but surely it is expecting too 
much that the workman should go far ahead of his employer in this 
matter, and as for loyalty to the firm which gives him the privilege of 
earning his living, to have any force this must be reciprocal. In too 
many cases, the workman, after spending the strength of his manhood 
in the service of a firm, is cast aside with as little compunction as a 
piece of worn-out machinery. It has lately come to my knowledge 
that a daily paper has given all the elderly men in its employ six 
months’ notice, and I have personal knowledge of a man having spent 
6o years in one office, and then being discharged at the age of 84 
without the slightest recognition of his long and, in this case, faithful 
service. 
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As to the general question of Trades Unionism, the fact seems to 
have been overlooked by its traducers that a Union does not exist for 
the purpose of providing the employers with an Intelligence Bureau. 
Its primary object is to enable its- members, by collective, instead of 
individual, bargaining, to obtain better wages and conditions of em- 
ployment. In this it is only doing what economists have always im- 
pressed upon the employing class as a right thing to do, viz., to control, 
as far as possible, the market for the commodity they have to dispose 
of, though, incidentally, it has also proved a great convenience to the: 
employer in substituting bargaining with a responsible body of men 
for the tedious method of making individual contracts. Whether it 1s. 
to the best interests of the community that labour should be treated 
purely as a commodity is another question. It is permissible to hope 
that in some future state of society the Trade Union of to-day will have 
no raison a’étre, but so long as society is organised on competitive lines, 
the Union will have a function to perform. The employer cannot have it 
both ways. If combination is good for him, so is it also for the work- 
man, and it is absurd for the capitalist to hold with the “ sacred” law 
of supply and demand so long as it favours him, yet directly the 
balance is the other way to cry to the State to penalise the Unions of 
the workers. That some of the better employers have been in favour 
of Trade Unions is testified by the following extract from a letter 
written by the late Mr. William Blades, of the firm of Blades, East, and 
Blades :—“ Nowhere is work paid adequately when employers are, the 
unrestrained judges of its value, because the keenness of competition 
has a direct tendency to force down wages.” 

In conclusion I would say that workmen have not so much to con- 
sider the attack itself, as the motive which lies at the back of it all. 
There exist in the community persons ever ready to take such an op- 
portunity as the present to advocate penalising laws against combina- 
tions of workmen. Whether they will succeed rests with the organised 
workmen themselves. Should the slings of the light-armed forces of 
re-action fail to arouse them from their dreams of Imperial adventure, 
the heavier artillery will quickly follow. But if the workers show them- 
selves alert to defend their hardly won steps towards industrial free- 
dom, closing their ranks in loyalty to the principles on which they 
have so far advanced, it is fairly certain that the darts of Tory re- 
action, be it feudal or pseudo-democratic, will be powerless to harm 
those institutions which have thus far aided them towards gaining their 
just share in the great inheritance of Humanity. 


Hy. Tompxins. 
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Come! Consecrate thy heart, and give to me 
Thy lowly duteous service. Thou shalt find 
Both tasks that test the strongest, bravest mind, 
And those the feeblest child in infancy 

Can well fulfil. Come! let me number thee 
Among my votaries. Bethou resigned 

To yield to me thy will. Then will I bind 
About thy brows fair Peace; and thou shalt be 
At rest within thy soul. What if thy feet 

And hands be wounded? Will my touch not heal 
The deepest sorrows? Make thy life complete 
In noble sacrifice. Then shalt thou feel 

My strength sustain thee, even in defeat, 

Or when the hour of death shall on thee steal. 


LORENZA Ropp. 
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The Memorial to Auguste Comte, which was inaugurated by an 
international meeting on September 2, rg00, of which an account will 
be found in the 8th vol. of this Review, p. 163, has been finally set up 
in the Place de la Sorbonne, and will be unveiled on Sunday, 23rd 
March. The ceremony will take place in presence of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, President of the Council, and of General André, Minister 
of War, who, with some thousand men of eminence in ail parts of the 
world, have joined the Committee, the success of which is due to the 
initiative of M. Laffitte and the energy of Dr. Constant Hillemand. A 
deputation from the English Positivist Committee will attend. 


* * * * 


It was no doubt a sound policy to assure Japan that she should not 
stand alone if exposed to an European coalition; and, with the bene- 
volent assent of the United States, to make such a policy officially 
understood. But the formal treaty, as now published, opens many 
and uncertain perils, Japan, with all its merits and resources, is a 
most ambitious and restless young power, and has long been looking 
forward to a struggle with Russia. The treaty forces Russia to seek 
an ally, and justifies her in such action. It is idle to pretend that the 
new treaty is not directed against her, or to doubt that, in some fornt, 
she will obtain the assistance of France. Japan has no assault to 
fear beyond her own waters and neighbourhood. ‘The British Empire 
may be assailed in every corner of this planet, and by every power in 
Europe, or Asia, or Africa. If, in the result, Russia with China, or 
with France, or with both, became engaged against Japan and Great 
Britain, Germany would indeed be the fertius gaudens; and would 
reap all the benefit. 

* * * * 

The fate of Kritzinger, the brave Boer commander, may prove a 
crucial fact in the history of this war. To us at home it seems in- 
credible that British soldiers can bring themselves to murder in cold 
blood a prisoner whom they caught in an act of splendid heroism in a 
fair fight. The pretext that he is a rebel is worthy of Dodson and 
Fogg, when we consider what this war in reality is, a struggle for 
ascendancy between British and Dutch Afrikanders, and when we 
consider the ties of blood and tradition of all Africans of Dutch race. 
It is idle to protest against foreign slanders of British soldiers, if they 
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persist in murdering in cold blood prisoners cf war who have shown 
in battle the finest qualities of a soldier—men who have done nothing 
that they did not regard as their duty to their own people, and what 
is justified by the laws of war as they understand them. 


* * % * 


It is degrading to us, as the parent nation, to allow ourselves to be 
‘dragged into barbarities by the passions and jealousies of our colonial 
auxiliaries. They made the war for their own ends. They look to it 
for local and party triumphs. They promote it in order to make 
them the dominant minority. The waste, the cost, the entanglement 
all fall on us. We bear all the vexations—the humiliation—the shame. 


* * * * 


This Review, having no party politics, is not specially concerned 
about the revival of the Liberal party as such. But it is in accordance 
with all that we have supported and have looked for to find the Leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons refusing point blank, at 
last be it said, to join in the cry for Imperial Expansion, to repudiate 
perpetual Coercion as the sole method of governing Ireland, and to 
decline the invitation to recant the principles which men couple with 
the names of Gladstone, Parnell, and Morlev. We have never pre- 
tended that any particular Liberal Programme was the irreducible 
minimum or the absolute “ phylactery.” We have cleaned our own 
slate, and we have filled it with our own demands. And it is a 
satisfaction to see some of these still recognised as within the sphere 
of “practical politics.” 

* * * * 

It is not for us to offer counsels to the clever men who are seeking, 
we are told, to create a new party out of the remnants of Liberalism. 
England is not a country where clever novelties flourish. We have al- 
ways held that, for the next generation, the only really vital struggle 
must be between Imperialism and Nation, between Cesarism and 
Peace. Things look as if they were slowly shaping themselves to that 
issue. And the Imperialists who would still lke to be Liberals, 
and the Tories who want to be Democrats, may fill the newspapers, 
but they will not govern this nation. EpiTor. 


All those who wish to know the truth about South Africa should 
read “ With Rimington,” by L. March Phillips, who saw a fair share of 
the fighting as a Captain of Rimington’s Guides, The author entirely 
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puts aside as good reasons for the war, the Uitlanders’ grievances— 
“We used to read the London papers to find out what our grievances 
were ”—and the Dutch conspiracy. He went into it ‘for the sake of a 
United South Africa under English rule; and before his narrative 
comes to a close it is easy to recognise that he believes our conduct 
of the war has rendered that union almost impossible. In this book 
we see what an honourable soldier thinks of Farm-Burning, and the 
attempt to “torture and terrorise” the Boers into submission. “We 
must fight fairly,” says he, “that’s the first rule of all.” But what a 
strange state of topsy-turveydom have we reached when we must seek 
the plain morality of the situation, not from Ministers of Religion and 
leaders of public opinion, but from a captain of irregular horse. 
S. H. Swinny. 
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Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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It is possible that if our minds had not been pre-occupied by the 
drama of infamy now running its course in South Africa we would 
have paid some attention to the condition of our great Indian de- 
pendency; possible, but not probable. The popular conception of 
India is that it is a country fabulously rich, whose wealth we can con- 
tinue indefinitely to draw upon without danger of exhaustion, and 
vain are the efforts to drive this notion out of the common under- 
standing. Yet a moment’s reflection should warn us that there must 
be something amiss. If it were possible for us to exercise a little 
imagination and put ourselves in India’s place it would swiftly be borne 
in upon the understanding that India cannct under existing circum- 
stances be rich now, whatever she may have been in earlier days. 
Just suppose the positions reversed and that England, the United 
Kingdom, was exploited by an alien race, that its entire government 
was administered by foreigners who came here for a few years in 
their youth and prime to draw large salaries out of the people's sub- 
stance, and after their time of service went away again, still, however, 
coming upon us for pensions lasting the rest of their lives. Imagine 
further that this foreign race had initiated all public improvements 
and carried them out by means of capital brought in by them, not 
free of charge, but at high rates of interest, that our railways were all 
owned abroad, that many of their officials were foreigners who also 
after a time retired to their own land to enjoy pensions at our expense. 
Conceive these railways driven through the country without regard to 
any local interest; and to this source of our national exhaustion add 
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the further fact that alien manufacturing industries were brought into 
the country and established, also by means of foreign capital, that 
these operated in competition with old-established local native indus- 
tries, and, assisted by the railways, did their utmost to sweep these out 
of existence. Put upon the top of this a costly military system, also: 
alien, although largely made up of native fighting items, a system in- 
yolving in its turn heavy drains upon the nation’s income spent abroad, 
an onerous pension system, and frequent wars, all at our expense. What 
think you would be the condition of England in circumstances like 
these? If we carry, as a United Kingdom, nearly 1,000,000 paupers 
upon our backs to-day, how many paupers think you would we have 
to feed and clothe were such our lot? 

In outline the condition of India is as here described. England 
has super-imposed upon that country the products of her civilisation, 
her methods of government, her militarism, her capital, and her in- 
dustries, with the result that she now draws from India, one year with 
another, something like £30,000,000 or Rs.450,000,000, taking the 
rupee at its present wholly artificial value~-more rather than less. 
It looks a small sum this for a population of upwards of 250,000,000, 
but it is equivalent to nearly three weeks’ maintenance for every in- 
dividual of that population, measured by the standard of living exist- 
ing in India, and moreover the whole population is not directly contri- 
butory to this drain. Rather more than one-fourth of it lives in 
native States, called feudatory States, whose contributions to the ex- 
penses of the alien government are small, and in some measure fixed. 
Thus while the financial burden of our rule has been growing in all 
directions upon British India since the day we established ourselves 
there, and growing during the last thirty years at an appalling speed, 
the weight of it has fallen upon less than three-fourths of the popula- 
tion benefiting by the pax Britannica. What would our misery be if 
feudatory nobles in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland commuted 
their part in the burdens a foreign Power imposed on us as we have 
imposed them upon India? No tongue nor pen could depict it. 

No wonder then that India is poor and rapidly becoming poorer, 
that famine commission succeeds commission to enquire into the 
means of combating this hunger, ever gnawing more fiercely at the 
vitals of the people, that book after book is written to demonstrate 
what miseries are created by our administration, and that the Indian 
Congress at its meeting at the end of the past year in Calcutta devoted 
most of its attention to this ever present dominating native grievance. 
Will the public read these books—such books as Mr. Digby’s or as Mr. 
Naoroji’s—and try to comprehend the problem we have created for 
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ourselves? It is to be feared not, although there are no recent books 
of more vital interest to us as a nation responsible for the well-being 
of 250,000,000 of people than these two. Even famine commission 
reports deserve to be read, although the bureaucrat always treats the 
question of Indian poverty in an attitude of mind resembling the scien- 
tist’s study of a community of ants. How shall we picture the poverty 
of India? It is almost impossible to realise it. Mr. Digby quotes 
the testimony of a missionary as to the want in his district, want that 
was never classed as famine. “We are glad,” said a native to this 
missionary, “when we get one meal in two cays,” and such a meal. 
The Englsh workman would die of starvation upon food that tens of 
millions of Indians exist upon year in and out. How many of the 
people of India are everlastingly hungry in the sense of never having 
a full allowance of nourishing food? I cannot say, but the number 
is probably nearer 100,000,000 than 50,000,000. The wages paid to 
various classes of workers in India give but a faint indication of the 
extent of the poverty, but it may be well to mention one or two facts. 
Over large districts the able-bodied agricultural labourers, by far the 
most numerous class of workmen, earn less than two rupees per 
month with which to maintain themselves and their families, if they 
have any. Two rupees is at the conventional valuation 2s. 8d., and is 
in reality worth little more than 1s. 8d. in English money. Even when 
the wages, as they often do in common occupations, rise to three and 
four rupees per month it must be obvious that the margin available for 
the alien tax-gatherer is small. A mason, carpenter, or blacksmith 
who, in large cities, receives 20 to 22 rupees a month, is a prince 
amongst his fellows, and there are millions of small cultivators of land, 
nominally owning their own plots, sometimes perhaps really owning 
them if they are fortunately situated, whose margin of income is smaller 
even than that of the hired labourer. Sir John Strachey in his book 
on the “Finances and Public Works of India,” a book full of the 
bureaucratic optimism which has been so deadly as an undermining 
influence to our hold upon India, stated that the purchasing power of 
the rupee in India might be compared with that of the sovereign in 
England, and in that one admission he destroyed the whole founda- 
tion of his boasting about the lightness of Indian taxation. For on 
that basis the revenue drawn by us from the people of India is equiva- 
lent to something like £3 or £4 per head of man, woman, and child 
levied in this country. We grumble at our taxation now; what would 
our condition be were we loaded to this extent, half of this to be sent 


every year abroad ? 
To unprejudiced observers the growing precariousness of the finan- 
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cial position of India’s alien Government has been obvious for many 
years, but it is not so to the bureaucratic machine. Individuals among 
the British administrators of India have always seen the danger and 
understood the problem. One of the most painful aspects of the 
subject put before the mind in Mr. Digby’s book, “ ‘Prosperous’ British 
India,” may be described as the thread of gold that runs all through 
the welter of woe he puts before us. Official after official penetrates 
the darkness, and puts his finger on the open wound through which 
India’s life blood is being drained away, but custom, routine, the deadly 
grinding of the bureaucratic engine of government stifles every en- 
quiry, puts aside each warning and protest. Instead of seeking at 
least to delay the inevitable ruin by genuine reforms, the average 
official, acting as a part of the great governing machine, suffers himself 
to be led away in chase of will-o’-the-wisps, allows militarism to 
dominate him, and shirking the problem of the annual drain of the 
home charges tries to disguise its deadly effects by such an expedient 
as an artificial exchange, or by the spendthrift’s resort to the usurer. 
Who does not remember the hot debates that arose over the question 
of a “gold standard” for India? It was the one remedy we were 
told that would prevent the frightful drain from culminating in exhaus- 
tion, and the official mind refused absolutely to consider for a moment 
the expediency of lessening the London drafts upon Indian treasuries 
so as to take something off the load the Indian people were called 
upon to carry. At last the silver rupee was “ fixed” at a convertibility 
of 1s. 4d. into gold, and now the official mind is happy. It no longer 
has the trouble of working out each year what was called the “loss on 
exchange ” involved in remittances home, and it does not see what 
a frightful additional tax this artificial exchange has thrown upon the 
Indian people. It amounts to an enhancement of nearly 60 per cent. 
in their burdens. If the Government had been able to increase the 
purchasing power of the rupee within India at the same time that it 
tried to fix it as against its creditor in England, there might have been 
some excuse for the expedient; but as a matter of fact the purchasing 
power of the rupee in India has not been strengthened, but weakened 
by the device. I took the trouble to work out a few averages of prices 
as given for certain districts in India every year in the Official “ Statis- 
tical Abstract.” The figures relate principally to millet, which is the 
main food grain consumed by the people of India, and I have taken 
averages of ten years so as to avoid violent contrasts. The places have 
been selected from each of the British provinces. In Cawnpore, an 
Important district in the North-West Provinces, one rupee bought 
nearly 47 Ibs. of jawar, or great millet, on the average of the ten 
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years ended with 1879. In the ten years ended with 1900 the average 
had fallen to about 40 lbs. In Delhi, a Punjab district, the average 
for the ten years ended with 1879 was about 48 Ibs. per rupee, and 
there also in the second decade the average fell to about 40 Ibs. 
Lucknow, in Oudh, disclosed a purchasing power in the rupee averag- 
ing 50 lbs of millet in the ten years ending with 1879, and of only 38 
Ibs. in the ten years ended with 1900. Jubbulpore, in the Central 
Provinces, gave an average of 47 lbs. in the earlier period, and little 
more than 35 lbs. in the later. The average has fallen in Coimbatore, 
Madras, from about 4o lbs. to a little over 34 lbs. In Ahmednagar, 
Bombay, it has fallen from about 45 lbs. to less than 36 Ibs. These 
examples might be multiplied all over the country, and the same 
evidence is afforded by statistics of prices in wheat, rice, and other 
grain. Rice, for example, in Patna was so cheap in the decade ended 
with 1873 that one rupee bought on the average about 52 lbs. of it; 
whereas in the ten years ended with rg00 it bought little more than 
31 lbs. Most striking of all are the statistics relating to Cuttack, the 
most populous district in Orissa. Orissa, it will be remembered, 
brought upon us the first warning in modern times that something was 
wrong with the economic condition of India. A frightful famine oc- 
curred there in 1866. Including that famine year, when rice became 
so dear that one rupee scarcely sufficed to purchase 17 lbs. of it as 
against 62 lbs. in 1864, the average purchasing power of the rupee for 
the decade ended 1873 was about 48% lbs., but in the ten years ended 
with 1900 it had fallen to about 31 Ibs. 

We have thus an accumulation of evidence that the purchasing 
power of the rupee is declining in India, and now let us consider what 
the artificial exchange does to aggravate this and increase the miseries 
of the people. The latest returns of Indian foreign trade for a com- 
plete year bring us down to March 31st, 1901. In the twelve months 
then ended, the exports of Indian merchandise amounted to 
Rs.1,042,000,000 worth in round figures. This is taking the rupee 
at is. 4d. in the £1, but the real value of the silver rupee in gold is 
round about rod. These exports were, therefore, under-valued to the 
extent of about 60 per cent., measured by the intrinsic value of the 
rupee, and to something like this extent the producer and factor were 
deprived of their legitimate price, or at least of their chance to secure 
that price. Increased poverty naturally follows lessened power to 
meet the ever pressing demands of the tax-gatherer and of the money- 
lender. 

Put the thing in another way. Assume that this Rs.r,o40 millions 
worth of commodities produced £70,000,000 to the vendors in the 
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countries to which the goods were consigned. By compelling the 
vendor to convert these sovereigns into rupees at 1s. 4d. to the £, the 
product in India, as expressed by this inflated currency, the only pos- 
sible currency that can be employed there by reason of the poverty of 
the masses, the proceeds would amount to Rs.1,050 millions, whereas 
were the silver rupee at its natural value the return in Indian currency 
would have been Rs.1,680 millions, there or thereabouts. It would 
be relatively just the same did the Indian produce, entered at ports 
of export as worth Rs.1,040 millions, yield only 450,000,000 in the 
English market, and we must never forget that the mere fixing of the 
exchange value of the rupee by fiat from above does nothing whatever 
to control the market price of Indian produce at points of sale, it 
merely, as long as the fiat can be upheld, intercepts the chances of 
gain, or apparent gain, so that the cultivator in India is cheated out 
of his legitimate return, and, in proportion as he is so, crippled in his 
capacity to pay his way at home. For example, £50,000,000 repre- 
sent only Rs.750,000,000 on the artificial basis of exchange, whereas on 
the real value of the silver rupee the equivalent would be about 
Rs.1,200 millions. Doubtless in the end this depreciated rupee would 
cripple the Indian native in his domestic payments, because its pur- 
chasing price would decline in India, and rent and every other item 
of expenditure would be forced up, would require more in coin to square 
accounts ; but the process of depreciation is a slow one, and meanwhile 
India would get time to turn round. The export business, in other 
words, would be profitable, or at least stimulative to India, if conducted 
on the natural value of the rupee, inasmuch as it would have yielded 
many more rupees or their equivalent in silver, would have brought 
more silver into India, thus easing the cultivator, the taxpayer of all 
classes, by giving him on better terms the coin with which to meet the 
obligations laid upon him. Nothing of all this is ever looked at by 
the average bureaucratic mind, which prefers to set up an artificial 
fabric of his own making to screen from his own eyes and from the 
world the havoc he is playing with the country committed to his 
charge. This artificial exchange is in reality hastening the day of 
reckoning for our extravagance in India by adding 50 to 60 per cent. 
to the monetary difficulties of the masses of the people there. 

But what then is the remedy to apply to the ills of India? The 
old ones, thrift, economy, cessation from borrowing, living within one’s 
means. Every year now the Simla Government is compelled to come 
to this country for more or less large sums of money, raised by loan. 
The interest on this money continually adds to the pressure upon the 
native population of India, but the capital sums annually raised lift a 
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portion of the dead weight of home charges off the Indian treasuries 
for the time being, thus again hiding the ravages of our extravagance. 
It has been announced that in the coming fiscal year the Indian 
Goyernment is going to spend £7,000,000 on “ public works,” and the 
greater part of that will have to be borrowed here, because the wealthy 
few in India do not subscribe for the loans of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Some years ago less than 10 per cent. of the entire capital of 
Indian railways was held in that country, in fact I think the figure was. 
under 8 per cent., and the bulk of that belonged to Europeans.. 
Surely no more eloquent testimony could be given to the permanent 
doubt filling the Indian mind regarding the stability of our rule. We 
could not, however, stop the pernicious habit of borrowing without 
at the same time enforcing economy, and there are two main channels 
through which the very life’s blood of the Indian people is now 
drawn away that might be materially narrowed. Before the fatal 
turning point of the Indian Mutiny in 1857 the home charges of the 
East India Company never rose much above 43,000,000 all told. 
They are now nearly £20,000,000. These figures, it must always 
be borne in mind, do not include the private or joint stock gains of 
railways, tea and coffee planting, indigo growing, and textile and other 
industries established in the Peninsula with British capital, and it is 
by estimating and adding in these as well as the profits of the bulk of 
the Indian ocean-carrying trade that I arrived at a total of 430,000,000 
as the aggregate annual drafts of England upon the diminishing re- 
sources of India. The total is now in some ways greater—on the 
Government side much greater, in others less. 

The occurrence of the Mutiny changed the relations between Eng- 
land and India vitally in more than one direction, and not least in 
suddenly increasing the home charges of the Indian Government. They 
rose in 1858 to more than £6,000,000, and in the following year 
almost to 47,500,000. The entire expenditure of the old East India 
Company in India and in England together rose from £22,228,000 in 
1840 to £31,600,000 in 1857; but between 1858 and 1865 the total 
rose from £41,240,000 to £46,000,000 ; and it is now, on the basis 
of the existing unreal exchange, upwards of £68,000,000, Why has this 
expansion taken place? Because the Mutiny stirred up the English 
Government and its Indian officials to enter upon a career of extra- 
vagance in public works and in militarism the effect of which is 
destined to ruin India soon, unless we cry halt. A pause or lull oc- 
curred in the military outlay after the Mutiny; but the death-dealing 
“conquering hero” passion simply lay dormant, or indulged only in 
trial flights. From the first, however, our home authorities, equally 
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with the Indian officials, grossly misapprehended the measures neces- 
sary to be taken after the Mutiny. They acted as if that ghastly event 
had been a revolt of the Indian people instead of merely a military 
revolt, and forthwith they increased the white garrison in the Peninsula. 
Not content with that they altered the character of the British army in 
India, and made it part of the Imperial force, thereby, as was proved 
before one of the numerous financial committees of inquiry, almost 
quadrupling the cost of the white recruit to the Indian Exchequer. 
Then began also a system of furlough and absentee allowances, pen- 
sions and so forth coupled, in the Civil Service, with fixed and com- 
paratively early ages for retirement under which a man could earn his 
pension of £200 to £300, and be home to England for good before 
he was fifty, with the result that pensions and allowances of these 
descriptions alone now cost the Indian Treasury every year upwards 
of £5,000,000 in England. While, however, the military passion 
was as it were merely incubating and growing, veady for fresh adven- 
tures, or exercising itself in little expeditions of conquest in Burma or 
around the North-West frontier, the passion for railway expansion 
drew into India upwards of £100,000,000 of British money, mostly at 
five per cent. guaranteed interest, and India in virtue of that railway 
building craze, partly military in origin, is to-day endowed with over 
14,000 miles of broad gauge railways, the most expensive in the world 
—railways of the same gauge, that is, as was formerly exemplified by 
our Great Western line—and has altogether some 26,000 miles of 
railway of all gauges, many of them financially unproductive, built 
purely for military purposes. ‘This craze rules now; and about 
£230,000,0c0 of British money is already sunk in such enterprises. 
No diminution, therefore, can be made in the burdens of India under 


that head except by default, and what I am solicitous for is the 
avoidance of default. 


It is still, I think, possible for this worst evil to be averted, if the 
spirit of militarism which first really obtained dominance over the 
Civil Government in India when Lord Lytton launched into war 
against the Ameer of Afghanistan in 1879, can be abated, and if the 
system of service, whether for British soldier or civilian, can be 
changed so that the load of pensions now so heavy might be lightened. 
A claim constantly advanced by the Indian Congress is for a larger 
share in the domestic administration to be given to natives. That 
might be done, but also those Englishmen who go to India as civilians 
or as soldiers ought practically to go there for life, as the servants of 
“John Company” did. Their furloughs and furlough allowances 
ought to be reduced, and pensions ought not to be granted at the early 
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age, or on the scale now prevalent. In this way, within a very few 
years the heavy sum now disbursed by the Indian treasuries on the 
above noted lavish scale might be cut down by one half. 

Still more important is the saving that might be effected were the 
army to be reduced, and its status changed, so that it became little 
more than an armed police. We want to have done with titles and 
crosses and honours, lavishly distributed to tempt men into frontier 
expeditions, to nourish dreams of conquest, and keep the military 
mind always in a state of unrest and ferment. The reduction in the 
white garrison caused by our South African war has been effected | 
without disturbing the peace of India for a moment, and I believe 
that garrison might be still further reduced until, instead of being 
70,000 men or thereby at its full complement, it came to be only 
30,000 to 35,000. The fact that railways now penetrate into every 
district of India should make this reform easy, looking at the docility of 
the people, and the native army might in the same manner be cut 
down, the whole, British and Indian, being converted mainly into 
police or militia. How much might be saved by such a measure as 
this cannot be estimated beforehand, but it does not seem unreasonable 
to reckon upon an economy of £8,000,000 to £10,000,000 per annum. 
Assume that in these roughly outlined directions £ 10,000,000 alto- 
gether could be saved, that would represent at least Rs.150,000,000 
per annum set free, even on the artificial calculation of the Indian 
official, for the purposes of remitting taxation, executing public works 
without borrowing, establishing land banks, and agricultural aids of 
every description throughout the country, by help of which it might 
recuperate and, for another generation or two, stagger along under our 
rule. At best, it is but a postponement, because no country can 
exist for ever, still less flourish, under the conditions we have estab- 
lished in India, 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


Since this article was written, an apology for the British administration 
of India has been published in the Zzmes.t It is of the usual com- 
plexion, charged with the spirit of decadence. Space does not permit 
detailed criticism here, but one or two points may be taken. The 
writer, after a prolonged analysis of the alleged position of the Indian 
rent-payers, a position Lord George Hamilton would seem to be afraid 
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to allow independent students to examine—else why has he broken his 
promise to receive a non-partisan deputation from the Indian Famine 
Union—the writer takes up the question of the “drain,” and puts 
the total at about £16,000,o00 per annum on Government account. 
The figure for the present year, 1900-01 was officially estimated at 
£16,961,400 in Lord George Hamilton’s “explanatory memorandum ” 
on the Indian Budget (Cd. 683, 1901, p. 8), and for the current year 
at £17,747,300. But neither of these totals tells the whole truth be- 
cause of the juggle with the exchange, a juggle now concealed. For 
example, in 1898-9, to go no further back, the sterling payments in 
London are put at £16,303,197 exclusive of £8,184,568* put down 
to loss by exchange. The incidence of the burden varies, moreover, 
according as the amount of the borrowings of Government and Kail- 
ways in London is heavy or light. 

As to the nature of the drain itself, could anything be more un- 
worthy or misleading than to attempt to represent the interest on the 
railway and irrigation capital as something the Indian natives did not 
feel, because it was mere recoupment for benefits received or services 
rendered? Even at that it is the rent of the absentee over-lord, always 
an exhausting tax upon the people who pay it. But it is more than 
this, in the case of the Railways at least. The East Indian Railway 
is habitually worked at an expenditure of between 30 or, at the outside, 
35 per cent. of the gross earnings, and the whole of the difference, 
roundly 70 per cent. on the average of recent years is the profit of 
capitalist and Government, most of which comes to London. That 
is an extreme example, but all the big trunk lines yield from 35 to 
nearly 50 per cent. of their gross earnings as profit to the alien owner, 
and how can this sort of economy be considered good for the people 
who nourish it? 

Surely the art of false comparison could hardly be pushed to a 
greater extreme than in the attempt to compare the present effects 
of India’s excess of exports over imports with those of the North 
American Union. Wo economist of sense would, to begin with, dream 
of subscribing to the American doctrine that an excess of exports en- 
riches a country. Time given it will be any nation’s ruin. But, in 


; * This means that in 1898-9 it took about 245,000,000 rupees to lay down 
£16,303,000 in London, whereas now, by forcing the natives of India to accept 
of silver currency at a false valuation the £17,747,000 estimated as the amount 
of the Indian Government's requirements in London for the fiscal year now 
expiring is reckoned to cost only 266,205,000 rupees; in other words the ster- 
ling charges to be met in London show an increase of over 21 per cent. “but 
in rupees the expansion would appear as little more than 81% per cent ; to 
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recent years at least the Yankees have profited by the great excess of 
their export values to buy up debts of theirs previously held in Europe. 
Has India ever done that? ‘The States are filling up still with ener- 
getic immigrants, and rejoice in the flush of new wealth. India is old 
and stagnant and poor, and out of her poverty yields her remaining 
means that we may grow richer and richer. Between the economic 
condition of the two countries there is no analogy, and the attempt 
to establish one only discloses how hardly the apologist for Anglo- 
Indian extravagance is pressed. 

Much more might be said; I add but one question. At the end 
of the Times article I find this sentence: “It is characteristic of the 
critics that they suggest no means for getting rid of the drain” and I 
ask, could any statement be further from the truth P A IW: 
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It has already been mentioned that Auguste Comte accepted many 
of the leading principles of Gall’s theory of the Brain, regarding some 
as scientifically proved, and others as affording material for a sound 
and useful working hypothesis as to the constitution of Human Nature. 
Reference has already been made to Dr. Ingram’s recent work on this 
subject,* the first three chapters of which contain a very lucid state- 
ment of Comte’s Cerebral Theory, taken from the final chapter of the 
first volume of his Politique Positive. Those who are interested in 
the subject will find Dr. Ingram’s short work an excellent introduction 
to the study of the original. 

And who is there that is not interested? This is not a matter to 
be monopolised by Academicians, Scholastics, or University professors. 
For thousands of years, from the earliest beginnings of history, men 
of every rank, race, and colour have insisted on knowing what they 
could of the nature of man. Prophets, poets, law-givers, founders of 
religions, have gained a hearing because they were thought to know 
more about it than the mass of men and women round them. So 
absorbed were men in the study of it in primeval days, that they found 
in it their first key for deciphering the riddle of the universe. Of the 
world around him man knew nothing except what was needed for the 
supply of his most urgent animal wants. On these points primitive 
man was a positivist, as Comte, notwithstanding his Law of the Three 
Stagest invariably maintained. He knew much more than the average 


** Wuman Nature and Morals according to Auguste Comte,’’ with Notes 
illustrative of the Principles of Positivism, BY John K. Ingram, pp. ix, 115 
(A. and C. Black). 

+See ‘‘ Philos. Positive,” vale iv, p. 491, 2nd ed, 
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University graduate could tell him as to the way in which a flint would 
flake when struck, or how to rub two pieces of wood together so as to 
bring smoke and flame. _ ee ee Jari 
~ “Ahd’ so, too, had he 4firm grasp of certain elementary facts ag to his 
own nature; of the strain of muscular effort, of the storms of conflict- 
ing passions—greed, lust, and anger—of rare impulses of affection and 
reverence. It was by the help of facts of this kind-that he) built up his 
first crude theories of the universe. The forces of nature were assi- 
milated.to those.of his own body and soul. This is not. the place to 
‘describe thé .tise and .growth of the two phases of man’s early religion 
—fetichism and polytheism—further than to say that both had their 
principal source in man’s experience of his own passions. 


Prophets, poets, and philosophers have told man from time to time 
each in their own very different, language, that knowledge of himself 
was worth more than any other kind of knowledge. Which have been 
the most effective teachers ? We need not decide the question. But 
at least it may be said that philosophers, taken as a class, have. not 
as yet convinced the world that they have a monopoly of this know- 
ledge... There are many who think, and not without reason, that there 
is more wisdom to be got from the great poets than from systematic 
thinkers. In sounding the depths of the soul, in exploring the hidden 
paths of passion, what sane man will place the author of Bacon's 
Essays on the same level with the author of Lear or Hamlet? . Com- 
pare Aischylus with Plato, Aquinas with Dante, Kant with Géthe, the 
result will be the same. With very rare exceptions, the influence of 
the poet. (I speak only of the few great ones), has not merely been 
wider, -but it has gone. deeper. 

_The reason is not far to seek. Most philosophers have concerned 
themselves with analysing thoughts. Poets, without ignoring thoughts, 
have concentrated their attention on passions-and actions. © Of: the 
best priests and prophets the same may be:said. Striving: to restore 
order among man’s conflicting passions, and to establish a “rule” of 
life, they have been compelled to look on life as a whole, . Conduct, 
Says a modern poet, is three-fourths of life. To quote Corneille’s 
paraphrase of the Zmitation, 


Et ce qu’on aura su ‘fiéchira-t-il. un juge 

Qui ne regardera que ce qu’on aura fait? 
Now metaphysicians and psychologists have in very many cases 
ignored those elementary truths: yet they have been long known to 
the simple, and to those of the wise who were capable of learning from 
the simple. Open any Manual of History of ‘Phildsophy, that of 
Renouvier or of G. Lewes, for example, or any ‘modern treatise, 
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whether of what is called distinctively “ Philosophy ” or.of Psychology, 
‘you find’ nine-tenths of their-contents occupied. with: analysis. of in- 
_tellectual processes. Of the value of such analysis, very great in some 
cases, very small in others, this is not the place to speak. The sole 
‘point here insisted on is that the mass of plain men ‘and women who 
feel the need of knowing something about their own spiritual nature, not 
this or that part of it, but the whole of it, mind, heart, and will 
altogether, find far more of what they want in the Zmitation of Thomas 
a Kempis than in Locke’s or Leibnitz’s Essays on the Understanding 
or in Kant’s Critique of the Pure Reason. : . 
Now it was precisely because Gall’s scheme of the innate propen- 
sities of human nature, as embodied in the structure of the brain, met 
_this want that it produced so startling an impression on European 
thought in the early decades of the nineteenth century. Wise men 
occupied with reforming work in many departments—in the treatment 
of criminals, in the training of the young, for instances—were quick 
to recognise its significance. No part of Gall’s work had deeper re- 
sults than his endeavours to demonstrate in the organisation of man 
and of the higher vertebrates the existence of a principle of unselfish 
love. The sixty-five pages devoted to this subject [vol. v, pp. 254-319 
of Fonctions du Cerveau] are well worth re-studying. When it is re- 
membered that theologians were still teaching the utter corruption of 
human nature, and that Hobbes’ doctrine, that all sentiments and 
affections were modes. of self-love, had as yet received no systematic 
contradiction, we are not surprised at Comte’s comparison of this part 
of Gall’s work with the hypothesis of Copernicus in far-reaching social 
importance. The eternal problem of wise government of human na- 
ture, untouched either for better or for worse by all the “ wireless 
telegraphies ” that the coming centuries may have in store for us, was 
brought down from a far-off region of inscrutable mystery to a homely 
familiar land which all may tread ; where there is 
“grass about, 
Under befriending trees, 
Where the shy buds venture out, 
And the air by mild degrees 
Puts winter’s death past doubt.” 
For if indeed the capacity for unselfish love be innate in each one of 
us, as also in some of the higher animals who are our fellow-workers, 
a gleam of light is shed on the dark problems of life. Internecine attri- 
tion, with survival of what it may please Destiny to let survive, ceases 
to be the sole and supreme Jaw. A leverage is offered us on which to 
work in moulding man’s life to higher things. The problem of re- 
ducing ‘the conflicting emotions of man’s life to harmony, of securing 
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the ascendency of altruistic over egoistic impulses in . such a 
way_as to leave the various forms of self-love free play. for the activities 
and needs of vitality, remains, doubtless, complex and arduous in the 
highest degree, taxing the highest wisdom and devotion of countless 
generations, but still a soluble, not a chimerical and hopeless problem. 
Each generation of workers may know itself to be nearer the goal. 


Thoughts of this kind may suffice to indicate the importance to 
students of Positivism of Comte’s picture of the psychical nature 
of man, and of. its connection with his physical — struc- 
ture. For further details I must again refer to Dr. Ingram’s volume; 
those who have leisure should study the subject in Comte’s own 
writings, notably in the concluding chapter of the first volume of his 
Positive Polity. Once more let me insist on Comte’s declaration that 
the position of the organs, with which the functions defined by him 
are connected, is not regarded by him as demonstrated, but is put 
forward as a working hypothesis. Such an institution is recognised in 
every department of science, and, indeed, is in many cases grossly 
abused. But in the present instance the important condition is com- 
plied with that is too often ignored; the hypothesis is amenable to dis- 
proof or to verification. In the meantime, since to deal with unde- 
fined functions leads almost inevitably to vagueness of thought, there 
are advantages in instituting provisionally imaginary organs, always 
provided that their provisional character is recognised. Finally, let it 
be borne in mind that whatever modifications the hypothesis may 


need in the future, the psychical facts with which the hypothesis deals. 
remain unaltered. 


Before leaving Dr. Ingram’s book I should like to call attention to 
a series of valuable “ Notes illustrative of the Principles of Positivism,” 
with which it concludes. Most of those deal with Comte’s way of 
using certain terms, familiar enough to philosophic students, but not. 
always intelligible to the public. Such for instance are the contrasts 
between Absolute and Relative, Abstract and Concrete, Objective and 
Subjective, Laws and Causes, Static and Dynamic. Few thinkers 
abstained so carefully from technical terms, and above all from new 
terms, as Comte. It is the more important to have a clear understand- 
ing of the few which he employed; and Dr. Ingram’s explanation of 
them leaves nothing to be desired. But in view of present contro- 
versies, and of the subject spoken of in the foregoing papers, I invite 
special attention to the note on Psychological I ntrospection. Comte,. 
as everyone knows, was extremely sceptical of the value of this process. 
as a method of research, “ believing that the direct observation of one’s 
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own mind in the act of thought, or under the influence of emotion, 
could not lead to trustworthy results.” Not, of course, that he denied 
the obvious fact that our general knowledge of thought and emotion 
‘was derived from consciousness.. But to have general knowledge of a 
range of facts is one thing; to investigate the laws which regulate them 
is quite another: and Comte disbelieved in psychological introspection 
as a means of discovering these laws. For this view he has been 
roundly taken to task by the late Professor Huxley, who regards it as 
a convincing proof of Comte’s “ scientific incapacity” and “ philoso- 
phical incompetence,” and who contrasts it with what he represents 
to be Hume’s view of the usefulness and necessity of the method of 
internal observation. 

But as Dr. Ingram shows convincingly enough by citing Hume’s 
actual words, Hume’s position in this matter is identical with that of 
Comte. The passage in question will be found in the Introduction to 
Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature. Apart from its temporary in- 
terest as an illustration of the reckless inaccuracy into which Huxley 
was usually hurried when he spoke of Comte and ‘his school, it con- 
tains a serviceable warning against fruitless expenditure of intellectual 
energy in a barren field. 

“Moral philosophy,” says Hume, “has this peculiar disadvantage, 
which is not found in natural, that, in collecting its experiments, it 
cannot make them purposely, with premeditation, and after such a 
manner as to satisfy itself concerning every peculiar difficulty which 
may arise. When I am at a loss to know the effects of one body upon 
another in any situation, I need only put them in that situation and 
observe what results from it. But should I endeavour to clear up in 
the same manner any doubts in moral philosophy, by placing myself 
in the same case with that which I consider, ’tis' evident. this: reflection 
and premeditation would so disturb the operation of my natural prin- 
ciples, as must render it impossible to form any just conclusion from 
the phenomenon. We must, therefore, glean up our experiments in 
this science from a cautious observation of Auman life, and take them 
as they appear in the common course of the world, by men’s behaviour 
in company, in affairs, and in their pleasures. When experiments of 
this kind are judiciously collected and compared, we may hope to 
establish on them a science which will not be inferior in certainty, and 
will be much superior in utility, to any other of human comprehension.” 


ib H. Briwces. 
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THE IRISH OUTLOOK. 


OF the. long list of concessions made to Ireland by her English rulers 
during the last century not one, I think, can be said to have been 
granted merely because it was just and reasonable. No doubt there: 
were Englishmen who all along advocated them on those grounds ; 
and when the hour of each inevitable concession struck, minds already 
prepared for surrender by considerations of a different kind became 
at last open to arguments drawn from the principles of justice and 
morality, which thus exercised a contributory, if somewhat belated, 
influence. But it will hardly be disputed that such arguments were: 
addressed to deaf ears, until the discontent of the Irish nation, or of 
the largest part of it, had become too active and troublesome to be 
disregarded. At each successive crisis there has been a repetition of 
the same invariable series: disorder, coercion, concession. 

Concessions during the last hundred years have sometimes, though 
not uniformly, been followed by an interval of comparative calm. But 
it cannot be said that any concession, any reform, any improvement in 
economic condition, any educational advance has had the effect of con- 
ciliating any portion of the nation or of diminishing its desire for the 
concession which would include all others—Home-rule, in the widest 
sense that can be given to that word. Discontent is at the present 
moment more deep-rooted, more deliberate than ever before. It finds 
expression, and even means of action, in the County Councils, the 
latest concession of the predominant partner. What is most im- 
portant, it threatens to become, for the first time in Irish history, 
universal. 

What enabled Parnell to carry the Irish cause further towards 
success. than any previous leader was the fact that he had the entire: 
Parliamentary representation of three Irish provinces at his back. 
O'Connell had popular support; but in the House of Commons he 
never commanded a majority of the Irish members. The Reform 
Act of 1868 trebled the number of electors, and the Ballot Act in 
1872 liberated them from the coercion of their landlords. The Home. 
Rule League was founded in 1873, and at the general election of 1874 
ae Oe ba and sixty members of Parliament, 
eee me Abs anc various degrees of earnestness, followed 

apt tp putt, and. after his death, of ‘Mr. Shaw. «At the 
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was not tilk-1883, when household franchise had largely incréased’-the 
electorate, that-out of thé hundred and threé Irish members he could 
reckon on eighty-five disciplined and resolute followers. The imme- 
diate consequence was that Mr. Gladstone admitted the right: of Ire- 
land to selfgovernment, and Home Rule becamé an SIREN article 
of the Liberal creed. 

Everyoné will remember that’ the argument most loudly urged 
against the: Home Rule Bills was based on exactly the same principle.: 
Ulster, it was said, is Unionist. If it is unjust that English rule should: 
be imposéd on Ireland,-how can it be just’ that the rule of Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught should be imposed upon Ulster? “ Ulster 
will fight, and Ulster will-be right.” -As a matter of fact, it was far 
from ‘true that: Ulster was solidly Unionist... Parties then. and  sincei 
have been pretty equally balanced, no less’ than. 48: per cent. of the: 
population being Catholic. But the: cry was an effective one: As. 
long as» Englishmen. could persuade themselves that the’ Northern’ 
province clung to.the Union they would not hear of surrendering: it. 
I always thought it-a pity that, recognising the strength of ‘this. pre- 
judice, Mr...Gladstone did not limit his second. Home Rule Bill: to 
the other three provinces. They would have wooed. and ‘won’ Ulster 
by this time ;-and we should have been peacefully rid of the whole 
lot, to our unspeakable relief and advantage. : 

But when :did-England ever seize the opportune moment for mak- 
ing a concession to Ireland? - Home. Rule was to be refused because 
Ulster. was so: loyal. And: now, here are the Protestant farmers of 
Ulster becoming as dissatisfied with alien rule as the rest of Ireland. 
They are clamouring for compulsory purchase, just as the Connaught 
people aré, and: they cannot have it because their laws are made, not at 
Dublin, but: at: Westminster. Intolerable practical evils, and a keen 
sense of. economic interests, have done more to stir up discontent than, 
racial feeling or.the sentiment of nationality. 

The.last-general election gave eighteen of the thirty-three Ulster 
seats to Unionists, and fourteen to Nationalists, or, if Serjeant Hemphill 
be reckoned :with the latter, fifteen. The. recent defeat of the Unionist 
candidate for East Down by a supporter of Mr. T. W. Russell’s Com- 
pulsory Purchase policy. marks: the beginning of a movement which. 
seems likely:to ‘bring’ Ulster into line withthe other provinces. The 
Irish. correspondent of the Zimes, who is not likely to over-rate the 
danger, says:: “West Belfast is lost on the present register; East 
Down and: South: Tyrone cannot be counted on; South Derry and 
North Fermanagh .are more. than doubtful.” If this forecast be 
realised: it: awillbe impossible.to “keep up.the. fiction of .a Unionist 
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Ulster. Mr. Russell may continue to protest that he is a Unionist. 
But what does that matter if he acts with the Nationalists against the 
Government, and has to depend upon Nationalist votes for his seat in 
the next Parliament? The new member for East Down calls himself 
an Independent. It is plain that they are both on their way to the 
Nationalist camp. 

This reinforcement of the Nationalist party in the House of Com- 
- mons coincides, and no doubt is not unconnected, with a revival of its 
organisation and discipline, which had been in a deplorable state 
since the unwise deposition of Mr. Parnell. Personal ambitions and 
jealousies have been sternly suppressed, and an able, resolute, and 
diligent leader has come to the front by the most legitimate of all 
titles to command—well-tried service. All through this and the last 
Session, by reason of his own skill and the loyalty of his colleagues, 
he has exercised greater authority in the House than the’ official 
leader of the Opposition himself.. Repudiating all alliance with the 
Liberal party, as is best for both his purposes and theirs, he neverthe- 
less gives them, when necessary, the independent. support. which is, 
and must remain, indispensable to them. But he holds himself free 
to accept terms from either of the English parties; and the Tories, 
if they choose, may, and probably will, have his preference, because 
they are better able to perform what they promise. 

And this is the moment when Lord Rosebery wants Home Rule 
to be wiped off the Liberal slate! In speculating as to the future of 
Ireland people are too apt at the present time to take into considera- 
tion only the fixed ideas and imperious will of the predominant partner. 
Even rightly disposed persons, discouraged by the temporary pre- 
valence among Englishmen of the disposition to treat might as the 
only source of right, are driven to doubt’ whether the opinions and 
desires of the smaller and weaker nation will . have any 
appreciable influence in determining «its destiny.  It*+ will be 
wiser to believe that they will continue to be, -.as., they 
always have been, the most important element of the problem. Even 
when Government possesses an overwhelming majority in the House 
of Commons, the paralysing influence of the resolute and disciplined 
army led by Mr. Redmond is continually felt. What will it be when 
[aa Soames see evenly balanced ° ‘And in proportion, as 

; ecomes more unanimous and ardent (many 
curious signs of which are showing themselves), theré will be other 
ae. en foes ri At Sega ee furnishes a certain 
24. 4 RT eee cruits to the meagre ranks, of our army, and 

? gant pay and pensions, a smart uniform, and 
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the idle lounging life so dear to Irishmen, keep up the numbers of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. But the time may come when the 
King’s livery will be boycotted, and young men will not care to incur 
the scorn of their countrymen and countrywomen by wearing it. > Will 
English policemen be imported to take their place? 

Ireland is a poor country, dear to its own people, but offering no 
temptation in these days to the cupidity of any foreign conqueror. 
If it were either independent or contented with its position as a part 
of the United Kingdom, no: enemy of ours could have any motive for 
invading it; for the landing of an army on the south or east coasts of 
England would be a much less difficult enterprise, and would have far 
more important results. The only inducement to invade Ireland 
would be. the probability that the inhabitants would. welcome and 
assist the invaders. This inducement we have been ‘at the pains to 
create. Should we ever become involved in war with some country 
nearer and stronger than the Boer republics (and no one now dis- 
misses such a contingency as improbable), we shall have occasion to 
regret that we have not taken advantage of our long opportunity to 
content the natural desire that every people has for framing its laws 
and conducting its government’in accordance with its own ideas. 

There is another contingency worth considering, to which, at pre- 
sent, Englishmen pay no attention whatever. When Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bills were under discussion, the sympathies or antipathies 
of the United States did not need to be taken into account. Irish 
Americans contributed a certain amount of money to the Nationalist 
treasury. But the United States, as a nation, did not, and could 
not, dream of interfering. Many things have changed since then. 
The Americans have come to entertain very masterful views of their 
tights and duties towards other nations. They assigned very lofty 
moral reasons for interfering with Spanish rule in Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and éventhe distant’ Philippines. A President seeking a second term 
-of office could not do a more popular thing than address a remon- 
-strance to us on our refusal of self-government to Ireland: It may be 
said that the richest and most instructed Americans would condemn 
such ‘tactics. Very likely; but their opposition to: any policy is more 
easily overborne by lower-class sentiment than that of the correspond- 
ing class would be ‘here. . Moreover, the fulsome and insincere cant 
poured ‘forth so plentifully on this side of the Atlantic about the 
brotherhood of the English-speaking peoples will put us-at some disad- 
vantage. If, as Mr. Chamberlain tells us, the petty, but practically. in- 
dependent, nations of Canada and Australia must be consulted about 
the settlement of South Africa, a country with which they have no 
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concern whatever; why should not our American “brothers ” have’ a’ 
yoice:as to our treatment of the country with which ‘so many of them’ 
are closely connected by birth and intercourse ? : 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman was well advised in not wiping off: 
Home Rule from the Liberal slate.. Only, I hope that when he comes 
into office he will: not attempt to frame a Home Rule Bill. Let: him 
throw: the responsibility of that task.on Mr, Redmond, to. whom it’ 
naturally belongs. For'of this we may be sure, that no Bill whatever, 
emanating ~ from England, will be 2 as by the Irish people as: 
ECR, eee ee 73 5 E. ‘Se: BEESLY. 


MR, BENJAMIN KIDD’'S PHILOSOPHY. 


A New book by Mr. Kidd is being much puffed by-certain critics, and 
pushed: by the’ trade. - Principles of Western Civilization may serve: 
to test the depth of imbecility which. can: now-a-days be reached by: 
what is‘called philosophy. The public must: have its philosophy: at 
once vague; grandiloquent, transcendental, with much parade of evolu- 
tionism, and a grand scorn of anything utilitarian:or democratic. But 
it rarely gets such'a'mass of sonorous fatuity: as in-this bulky collection: 
of Principles. Pompous paragraphs about’ the “profound study. of 
the evolutionist” have no: meaning at all, except to express a verbose: 
contempt for: such feeble ‘materialists as the Mills, the Benthams, 
Herbert Spencers, and all'who share their antiquated pedantries. The 
real “ evolutionist,” who is neither’Darwin, nor Huxley, nor Spencer— 
but Kidd—sees in futurity a new Heaven‘and a new: Earth. 
The ‘one coherent idea which seems to “emerge out of this misty 
jargon of ‘pseudo-scientific metaphysic is the root-principle of. the: 
evolutionist ” that, whereas philosophers have hitherto applied the 
theory of evolution ‘to’ the Past, ‘dnd assert‘that the Present is its 
product, and that: both’ Past ‘and. Present ‘will ultimately form the 
Future, Mr. Kidd applies the theory of ‘evolution: to-the Future, and’ 
roundly asserts that the Present ‘is undeér: the’ control—not of ‘the: 
Past, but of the Future! That’ is Mr. Kidd’s discovery. Of course; 
this is rank nonsehsé:’ The Future has ‘not yet: happened ; but ‘Mr. 
Kidd knows what ‘it is to ‘be!’ And’ this’ inspiring vision enables’ hint 
to see the final Value of things which ‘our current morality and com: 
mon- “sense politics condénin: as. evil.” “Ultimate good: will come out of” 


present evil, as the Jesuits’ ‘said. This i is: ce a new view. “of ne 
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Mr. Kidd misunderstands and distorts the views of Mill and. of 
Spencer, and speaks of Darwin almost as if he (Mr, Kidd) had dis- 
covered the:true doctrine of evolution, of which Charles’ Darwin had 
only a glimpse. One is glad to see that he does not allude to Comte 
or to: Positivism, as he would not have understood either, This is 
curious ; because no philosopher has so systematically treated of the 
Future as Comte. does. But, of course, with Comte, it-is always to 
insist'on what we, who are. moulded by the Past, will make. of the. 
Future—not what the Future is now making of ws, any view about the 
Past being idle waste of thought. Metaphysics of this: “ Christian- 
science” sort will rejoice the heart of Mr. Beit and Lord Milner. 
Empire-builders and: company-floaters sneer at the Past, and sacrifice 
the Present; but they prophesy a glorious Paradise hereafter in. this 
world and the next, if we will only mock at the Past, and bear our 
burdens in the Present. 

To justify the foregoing ‘criticism it is well to cite a few sentences 
from this pretentious book. No one could imagine how big phrases 
can be blown around empty bubbles until he tries to make out what it 
is all about. Here is one of these bubbles :— 

“The enfranchisement of the future in a development in pnsck the 
race is passing slowly. under the control of the principles governing a 
process infinite in the future is a principle before which all others must 
go down in the process of human progress.” 

What this can mean one,knows not, unless it points: to a scheme of 
universal suffrage to be conferred on the unborn in ages to come? 

Again—“ The shifting of the centre of significance in the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis is the principle of projected SHALES S en 

It is further explained that “ projected eceney means “ effi- 
ciency in the future.” But how are we to recognise “ efficiency in the 
future” except so far as we can boast of the wonderful things we are 
able to do? This is what the “Limps” say to Lord Salisbury. 

Then we hear. of “a process, the meaning of wate is projected 
beyond the farthest, limits of political consciousness.” Here, indeed, 
the meaning is projected beyond the farthest limits of metaphysical 
bamboozlement. . 

Mr. Kidd has even committed himself to one sentence, of which 
the meaning is plain, and it convicts himself of supreme absurdity :— 
“ All attempts to judge the future by any precedents drawn from the 
past, or by any comparisons whatever with standards which the world 
has known before, are entirely vain and meaningless.” ‘Tf this means 
any thing, it is a Malvoliesque version of the proverb— Nothing hap- 
pens except’ the improbable.” The wisdom of experience, then, is the 
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worst of follies, and any reasoning from experience must end in. con- 
fusion. Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, lambs and kids, we 
must be guided. This is indeed the island of Laputa come ee to 
earth. 

The bang of the Laputan big drum is perhaps best heard mien we 
reach the last sesquipedalian sentence of this gaseous volume. © With 
a fervid apostrophe to the future of the English-speaking race, he: goes 
on: “It has become the destiny of our Western Demos, in full :con- 
sciousness of the nature of the majestic process of cosmic’ ethics: that. 
has engendered him, to aie the controlling Rete of the world- 
process beyond the present.” na: 4 

Nothing so tall as this has ever been attempted in hedpeenes 
since Squire Thornhill confuted poor Moses with his—“ the premises 
being thus settled, I proceed to observe, that the concatenation of 
self-existehce, proceeding in a reciprocal duplicate ratio, naturally 
produce a problematic dialogism, which in some measure proves that 
the essence of spirituality may be referred to the second predicable.” 
Mr. Kidd*declares that the “essence of spirituality may be referred ” 
to the invisible Future, of which he holds the key. With poor Moses 
Primrose we cry, Hold! Hold! And this blatant stuff is paraded about 
as the last word of British philosophy ! FREDERIC HARRISON. 


LH REPUBERICAN IDEAL 


In the last generation there was an active and far-reaching Secularist 
organisation that never lost an opportunity of criticising the short- 
comings of all denominations. The disestablishment of the State 
Church was looked upon as likely to happen before young men 
reached the middle period of life. There were enthusiastic groups of 
Republicans in every large town in England; an application for a 
special grant of money to royalty meant an excited mass meeting in 
Trafalgar Square or Hyde Park; opposition, small in dimensions, but 
sturdy in character, in the House of Commons; so that many a young 
workman in those days honestly doubted whens Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, would ever enjoy kingship. 


We have changed all that. Secularism as an organisation is dead, 


infidelity under the mask of agnosticism has become a respectable 
qualification, and its professors are far too refined to attack the bench 
of bishops or to expose the shortcomings of the Church. A. Jong 
period of prosperity has made of the average ; Englishman nes “ snob ss 
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such as Thackeray never dreamed of, and now, in the year of grace 
1902, another king of England is to be anointed with clerical oil, and 
crowned in the name of God with clerical hands, and the whole nation 
will be bursting with Imperialistic sentiment and loyal adulation. 


At a time in our national history when every man who has leisure 
to spare should be devoting every moment of it to practical social 
uses, reams of paper are being filled, torrents of words are being 
poured forth, brains are being solemnly cudgelled, and hearts distracted 
on questions affecting the precedence of gold nob and silver nob, and 
as to the correct positions of the first gentleman of the royal candle- 
stick, and the knight-protector of the fourth diamond ring on the third 
royal finger. 

No one who is not blind to the evidence of his senses can fail to 
see that step by step with the growth of the Empire craze there has 
been an intensification of the spirit of what is called loyalty to the 
throne, but what is really a degenerate worship of wealth and social 
status. The English people never have displayed much enthusiasm 
for the great heroes of the study and the laboratory, but to-day, while 
they appear to be incapable of taking an intelligent interest in affairs 
of great human importance, they are ever ready at the call of their 
favourite news-sheet to become feverishly excited over the movements 
of a yacht, a race-horse, an actress, a cricketer, a football player, a 
notorious member of “the smart set,” or a royal personage. 


There never was a time in our national history when it was more 
necessary to recall and preserve those ideals of incorrupt and effective 
forms of government, of simplicity in customs, and true nobility, which 
must be realised before a healthy state of society can be brought about. 
The artificial glamour that enshrouds the throne and the court stulti- 
fies the nation’s commonsense; and the sooner the enervating influ- 
ence of that glamour is dispelled the better it will be for all classes, 
even for those who thrive upon it. The best friends of royalty itself 
are those who prepare it for the inevitable future. 


The memory of Queen Victoria is justly blessed, because, however 
little we know—and it is well to realise how little we really know— 
of her character, her capacity, and her influence on public affairs, we 
do know that she was a good motherly woman, who would not wittingly 
tolerate a rascal or a jade in her court. Such an attribute in a 
monarch rightly won the respect of her people. It is only the plain 
unvarnished truth, however, that too often the influence of. royalty is 
entirely negative. It does not indulge in the sowing of wild oats, it does 
not heartlessly empty the national purse, it is not, insolent to the 
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nation’s elected rulers, and its domestic life is not a scandal- and a 
‘by-word. It will probably in the near future do much to encourage 
all ‘those forms of amusement which require little or no ‘mental 
exertion... The “cakes and ale” form of enjoyment will doubtless re- 
“ceive. a. powerful impetus, the classes will experience an increased 
sense of their importance, and the bourgeoisie and the proletariate will 
be delighted with much pageantry, processioning, and nodding of royal 
‘heads....Who will have the heart to mar the pleasing illusion by 
calling public attention to its costliness, its childishness, and its in- 
.capacity for leading the nation into that better way which has been the 
dream of Humanity’s greatest servants? Where is the influential 
public man who will have the courage to raise his voice amid the 
coming trumpetings, and parading.of male and female millinery, where 
is the strong hand that will thrust aside the gold and purple trappings 
.of the gorgeous pageant, and expose-to the light of day the unpleasant 
ruths which it is their purpose to hide ? te fe Be 
It is a strange phenomenon, this enthusiasm of the pavement, this 
flag-waving and shouting. A wise physician, from the quietness of 
his laboratory, gives to the world an anzsthetic which will to the end 
of time save millions of men from torture unbearable. There is no 
processioning, no excitement, the public pulse is unstirred, save for a 
few who. realise what is true greatness. And yet of a huge family, 
whose most striking characteristic is amiability and the capacity for 
being stared at with equanimity, scarce a member can move. within 
the public view without fulsome tokens of respect and admiration. 
It is a case of suppressed development in a certain direction. We 
have not advanced beyond that stage when we adored the gaudily- 
painted and tinselled figures of the kings and queens, and corsairs, and 
generals of our toy theatres. We are not sufficiently grown up yet to 
believe that men of our own flesh and blood, men of proved mental 
‘capacity and unblemished reputation, are fit to stand in simple attire 
-and natural dignity as the representatives of our race and the guardians 
of its honour. It is a sorry spectacle, that of mankind impoverishing 
itself to. support lavishly what is nothing more than an empty shibbo- 
_leth, but with the possibility of being charged ‘at any moment with a 
power for infinite mischief. No sane man can conceive such an insti- 
tution continuing to exist in an age of progressive development, and, 
therefore, all who desire to see progress achieved as the development 
of order would do well to familiarise the public mind with the inevit- 
able, so that there may be a peaceful and gradual transition from the 
lower ‘to the higher form of government instead of a sudden and 
‘tempestuous awakening’ to a sense of national folly. 
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“Of the many duties which: Positivists are called upon to perform 
-during ‘this stage of transition few are of greater importance than that 
of .keeping the Republican form of government constantly in view, if 
for no other reason that this—that one of the fundamental doctrines 
of our theory of regeneration is the separation of the spiritual and the 
temporal power. One other -reason. for keeping alive the Republican 
ideal lies in the fact that, notwithstanding the. deplorable lapse of the 
United States, it is the only hope for those who desire to see the 
buccanéering policy of theft and fraud, cruelty and injustice replaced — 
“by an international policy, having for its object the promotion of. the 
happiness and peaceful prosperity of the people, and not merely the 
aggrandisement of the capitalists and the governing classes. © The 
corner-stone of Impérialism is‘the' throne, and the glamour surround- 
ing it. -It is an institution that lends itself far -too easily to the pur- 
pose of playing upon the worst passions of the people, and the in- 
fluences that are worked by the wire-pullers, the market-riggers, the 
company-promoters, and concession-mongers will always be brought to 
bear upon those who will not hesitate to make use of royalty to further 
their own ends. The court circles favour Imperialism ‘because it 
means increasing the importance of their class, and the providing of 
appointments for their poor relations and parasites; with the assist- 
ance of a genial and popular monarch, who will be thrust before the 
populace at opportune moments, to turn the thoughts of the people from 
inconvenient mistakes and disasters, “society,” with its military, naval, 
and capitalist interests, will be able to wield an influence in the future 
of which the present generation has had but.a: slight foretaste. 

The average Englishman, confident in his much-praised system of 
parliamentary government, has but a faint conception of the power 
wielded even’ in these so-called democratic days by that circle of 
society which has for its radius the throne. If the inner workings of 
the War Office, the Admiralty, and the Civil Service could be revealed 
the man in the street would be somewhat surprised at the ease with 
which the democracy has been circumvented even in the days when 
royalty was apparently dormant. Now that the new birth of royal 
energy and activity is taking place the wise citizen will watch vigilantly 
the actions. of the privileged classes, and see to it that the smouldering 
beacon.of peace, retrenchment and reform is not entirely quenched by 
the flood of extravagance and retrograde enthusiasm with, which we are 
threatened. The United States of Europe, a series of peaceful, pros- 
perous, and happy republics, may.‘seem to-day to be the wildest: of 
dreams, but when it is realised a far wilder dream will puzzle the minds 
of the people, and that will be the vision of the Europe of to-day, with 
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its millions of. workers toiling for the support of gigantic standing 
armies and those still more incomprehensible armies of royal per- 
sonages and their followers. : F, W. BockeEtt. 


MR. JOHN LEACH. 


Tue Positivist body has received a serious loss by the death of Mr. 
John Leach of Great Yarmouth; which took place at Stradbroke 
Villa, on 16th February, last. He was, throughout a long life, a 
stout and earnest supporter of every just and true cause, an in- 
tensely patriotic citizen, and a man of the highest honour and 
sense of public duty. He was brought up in the Unitarian com- 
munion, but he ultimately embraced with enthusiasm the faith in 
Humanity, to serve which he devoted his abilities, his energy, and 
his fortune. He had the warm friendship of many well-known 
reformers, the respect of his fellow-citizens, and the sincere regards 
of his colleagues and fellow-workers. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


N :O:cie leGatass 


Newton Hall has now been vacated by the Positivist body on the termination 
of the lease at Lady Day. 


The new seat of the Society is at No. 10, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, 
where future meetings will be held. 


The public addresses on Sunday evening will be renewed in the autumn, of 
which notice will be given, at the Old Hall of Clifford’s Inn. 


THE Positivist Society will meet at No. ro, Clifford's Inn, on Friday, 
25th April, at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject, “ Affairs in Ireland 
and South Africa,’’ opened by Mr. Swinny. 


The inauguration of the statue of Auguste Comte in Paris, has been post- 


poned until after the Election in May, to suit the arrangements of the Prime 
Minister of the Republic. 


The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. F. S. Marvin, 13, South 
Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. 


The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the PosiTivisT 


REVIEW is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


London: A. Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took's Court, E.C, (off Chancery Lane) 
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THE meeting of to-night will be the last public gathering that our 
Society will hold in this Hall, before removing to its new seat, No. ro, 
Clifford’s Inn; and it will be useful to pass in review the various at- 
tempts which have been made to develop the principles of Positivism 
during the twenty-one years of our tenancy here. We are compelled 
to leave a place which has many associations for us, by the fact 
that the ground landlords, the Royal Scottish Corporation, require 
for their own purposes the fine old eighteenth century Hall which we 
restored and adorned in 1881; and we have secured an equally 
suitable lodging in the historic buildings of Clifford’s Inn, hard by, 
once a famous Inn of Chancery, which dates back to the fourteenth 
century of Old London, ; 

This Hall was opened on May 1, 1881, by Pierre Laffitte, the 
successor of Auguste Comte and Director of Positivism, who came 
over for the purpose from Paris, and gave in French three addresses 
on successive Sundays on the Religion of Humanity, and two more 
on the rise of Sociology and Moral Science, which were heard by 
large audiences of our own friends, as well as of the public. Pierre 
Laffitte, now in his 80th year, still lives in Paris, whither he came 
from the Garonne in 1839, and has been Director of Positivism, and 
in almost continued activity, since the death of Comte, in 1857, for 
nearly 45 years. Two of the discourses that he gave were, on the 
occasion, one on the Presentation of infants, and another on the 
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Admission of an adult member of our body—ceremonies that Comte 
proposed, without any mystical character or objec te 
correspond the first with the Baptism of infants, on being presented 
as new members of the community, and dedicated publicly to its 
service,—the second, answering to our “coming of age,” or entrance 
on adult responsibility as full members of the common life. 

The regular Sunday addresses were begun on May 22, after the 
return home of M. Laffitte, when I spoke of the nature of our move- 
ment, of the debt we owed to our Director in France, and the im- 
portance of the Occidental character of the Positivist synthesis. We 
may rest assured that any spiritual or moral movement whatever 
which limits itself to national bounds has no vitality or elevation in it. 
The thought, the science, the moral standards of our age are not 
national, but Western, that is, common to the advanced nations of the 
West, which for these purposes form one nation. Political, economic, 
and practical relations are local and national, limited by language, 
race, institutions, and political divisions. But all the intellectual and 
spiritual relations of modern civilisation are common to the advanced 
communities of Europe and America. Hence, a national or local note 
is fatal to the claims of any high spiritual movement, as we see in the 
typical example of Protestant and sectarian religion. The great 
inspiration of the religion of Humanity is that it keeps ever in view 
that universal human ideal, whilst the various local types, habits, and 
ideas, all healthy in themselves, tend to correct and supplement each 
other. The Gospel only became a world-wide power when it ceased 
to be Jewish and was preached to the Gentiles throughout the Roman 
world. The religion of the Middle Ages was Catholic, 2.€., at least 
mm principle, universal. All that was elevated in the New Birth of 
thought and life in the 15th and 16th centuries, all that was humane 
in the Revolutions of the 18th century, was offered to the whole 
human race, even whilst it had a local or national ofigins= Liviu. 
manity 1s ever to become the venerated centre of our thoughts and 
acts, it must be presented to us as a power in which national and 
local varieties are absorbed and transfigured. 

I have spoken of the Positivist movement as a synthesis. Both 
the word and the idea must be made familiar and typical, since this 
werempereste a a 
2S a aR MS or its special characteristic is the 

‘ geneous forces and activities. These 
essentials are -— 
= eee basis, a body of Principles, solidly taught and 
5 » 4 mass of real scientific knowledge ; 
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2. A system of moral education—a personal training in feeling 
and in duties, a direct appeal to the nobler emotions ; 

3. A practical scheme of society and politics, leading to a new 
future for the commonwealth of nations. 

Positivism means, therefore, (2) an education in scientific truth, 
(b) a moral discipline in conduct and in worship, and (c) a political 
programme or movement. It is impossible to limit it to any one, or 
any two, of these. All are characteristic and essential. And the 
efficacy of any one side depends on its being stimulated, regulated, and 
harmonised with the other two. 

For these reasons, Positivism cannot be compared with any of the 
current types of religion, or of social organisation, or of scientific 
education. How compare with Christianity, either Catholic or Pro- 
testant, a religious movement which is just as earnest about the inter- 
mational relations of States, and also about the true classification of 
the sciences, as it is about any creed or any worship, to say nothing 
of its fixing the idea of religion on that which belongs to Man, to 
Demonstration, and to this Earth on which we live? How compare 
with any of the philosophies, metaphysical, or materialist, a move- 
ment which is far more keen to study the progress towards culture and 
comfort for the working-classes, than it is keen about the origin of 
species or the geometry of four dimensions? And yet again, how 
compare with any of the socialisms or social utopias of this age a 
Socialism (as, in one sense, Positivism undoubtedly is) which seeks 
to base the Future on a scientific study of the Past, which looks to 
the moralisation of Capital, not its communalisation, by means of a 
common religion, and the organised influence of a body of moral and 
intellectual leaders? 

How is it possible to compare Positivism with any theological reli- 
gion, with any known philosophy, with any modern Socialism? Yet it 
is a Religion, it is a Philosophy, it is a Socialism. None of the three 
can be dispensed with, or forgotten, or even adjourned. All are 
alike important : all must be co-ordinated. For Positivism is an effort 
to bring about the syzthesis, i.e., the harmonious and organic order- 
ing of modern civilisation as a whole to a common result. 
Its mission it to raise to one common plan the reorganisation of the 
intellectual world and its systematic education, the purification of 
man’s moral life, the re-settlement of society on just and happy terms. 
That plan in brief is the inspiration of all human activities—be they 
of science, of morality, of society—by the sense of man’s duty to 
Humanity, man’s understanding of Humanity and the world in which 
he finds his existence to be destined, and finally by man’s dependence 
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on Humanity, and the reverence and awe with which he must regard 
this Providence. 
. ReLtiGious CELEBRATIONS. 

Meetings and addresses have been continued regularly on Sun- 
days throughout ‘the year, except during the summer months, when: 
out-door pilgrimages and visits to distant places were substituted for 
meetings in the Hall. There has been no regular attempt to institute 
any formal ritual, and no invocations answering to the litanies of 
theology have ever been used by us.. From time to time, the leading 
ideas of the Positivist faith have been embodied in specific maxims ; 
the reading of selected passages from masterpieces of poetry and 
prose has been frequent; and a choir has. been trained to sing with 
organ accompaniment selected sets of hymns, anthems, and songs, 
exclusively idealising the human conception of religious emotion. 
But the essential purpose of these Sunday gatherings has been to pro- 
mote a systematic understanding of the history and course of human 
civilisation, to awaken the sense of man’s dependence on Humanity, 
his duties towards Humanity, and to stimulate the study of the moral 
and material conditions of man’s being on earth. These meetings and 
addresses have had a religious character in that they have been de- 
signed to deepen our understanding of human nature, of personal and 
social duty, and to kindle the sense of devotion to all forms of human 
duty. We have not sought to give them the character of adoration 
by way of set formularies, nor have we spoken of them as services 
in any special sense—other than what we understand as the service 
of Man. 

We have never prejudged the question as to how far the future 
may succeed in adapting the invocations and the effusions familiar to 
modern Christianity to the honour of an ideal ‘assemblage of human 
beings, living, dead, and unborn, and (presumably) without any collec- 
tive personality or consciousness—for this is what Humanity represents. 
to us. It seems to us*premature to attempt any. such adaptation— 
even if it were practicable.’ We have never tested the problem. 
On the one hand it seems unscientific to invoke that which is not be- 
lieved: tor be reciprocally «conscious. On the other hand, poetry,. 
rhetoric, and all emotion are habitually prone to attribute feeling 
to moral and even to material organisms. The ancients endowed with 
life their tribe, their founding, their State, their society. Israel, Rome, 
the Church, the Republic, the Revolution, the Future, have led men 
to death, self-devotion, and fervid apostrophes. And it is reasonable 
that Humanity, which is infinitely greater and absorbs all these, may 
in a regenerated society'do the same. But for ourselves we have not 
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ventured to suggest a ritual or direct cult of that sort. Devotional 
expression on the model of modern rituals has always seemed to us 
wholly insufficient to represent the worship of the future as 
conceived by Auguste Comte, by which we understand the collective 
commemoration of all that is wise, beneficent, beautiful, and creative 
in the history and endowments of Man. Indeed, the repetition of 
pre-arranged forms of expression and the utterance of invocations, 
is a totally different thing from the habitual cultivation of heart, of 
character, and of imagination, to which Comte applied the un- 
translateable term of Cudte. Mere imitations of the formularies and 
devotional symbols of monotheism could only retard the rise of 
social and artistic worship in‘a healthy and ample form. And it has 
often tended to mislead others by withdrawing their attention from the 
scientific: and practical character of the Positivist system. 

The Sunday discourses have dealt with the history of the past, 
the public and social duties of citizens, and the philosophical and 
religious truths on which the harmony of personal and social life 
depends. For history, Professor Beesly in the 20 years has delivered 
a series of lectures, in a succession of epochs, covering the entire 
period from the dawn of civilisation to the nineteenth century. The 
late J. Cotter Morison, Dr: Bridges, Mr. Vernon Lushington, Mr. 
Swinny, Mr. Marvin, the late Mr.. Charles Fyffe, and myself, have 
treated, in systematic courses, various epochs of ancient and modern 
history. In Sociology, the principles of Positivist Ethics, Social 
Economics, the theory of Politics, of Industry, of International Comity, 
have been constantly presented in a series of lectures. The maxims, 
education, worship, and ideals of the human faith have been also ex- 
pounded and developed. And the moral and social problems in- 
volved in the crucial questions of the day, apart from any question of 
party, have been continually insisted on from the standpoint of a 
systematic scheme of political and social re-organisation. 


COMMEMORATIONS. 


One of the most typical modes of what Auguste Comte understood 
by the term Culte is the commemoration of the great servants of 
Humanity, and the due exposition of their lives. and achievements. 
This is a great amplification of the useful but very narrow institution of 
the Church—the celebration of the lives of Saints and Martyrs. 
New Year’s Day (the Day of Humanity), New Year’s Eve (the Day 
of All the Dead), and the anniversary of the death of Comte (5 Sep- 
tember), have been regularly observed in this Hall by appropriate 
meetings, chants, and discourses. The centenaries, or secular anni- 
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have been constantly observed as these occasi 
year 1881, corresponding to the year 1300 in the Musulman era, was 
the occasion of a review of the character and work of Mahomet, 
who represents, as do Bouddha, Confucius, and Numa, one type of 
theocratic civilisation, in company with Moses in the historical 
calendar. The millenary of Alfred, the great Saxon hero, was spect- 
ally celebrated in 1901; and it had been proposed many years earlier 
in the pilgrimage we made to Winchester in 1890. Other cen- 
tenaries observed were those of William the Silent, Cromwell, 
Frederick II, Washington, the French Revolution, Calderon, Corneille, 
Burns, Gutenberg, Diderot, Condorcet, John Hunter, Comte,— 
Raffaelle, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven—the musicians being com- 
memorated by vocal and instrumental performance of some of their 
principal works, as was also the case for the songs of Shakespeare 
and of Burns. Other musical commemorations were those of Bach 
and the founders of modern music, and on the Day of the Dead, 1883, 
was presented the typical poem of George Eliot, “Oh, may I join 
the Choir invisible,” as a cantata for voices and stringed instruments. 


ersaries of the great men specially marked in the Positivist Calendar 
ons came round. The 


PILGRIMAGES. 


During the summer months it has been our custom to visit the 
tombs, homes, or birthplaces of great men, historic buildings, the 
national museums, picture galleries, and there to hold lectures on 
the history of men, places, art, science, and literature. In several 
cases these visits have extended over several days, as did those made 
to Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, and Stratford-on-Avon. Others were 
to Canterbury, Winchester, Ely, St. Alban’s, Hampton Court, Chal- 
font, Jordans, Rolls, Hampstead, Laver, Highgate, Down. The 
public galleries of all kinds: the Museums, the Tower, the Temple, 
Westminster Hall, and other ancient buildings of London, have been: 
systematically studied by means of courses of lectures given on the: 
spot. On the anniversary of the death of Comte, when our Parisian 
eng thes Pere la Chaise, it has been our annual practice to visit 

e tombs and monuments o nj i 
to precede this. visit by an ra, ‘Sa Wisse ee ae 
been afforded by the Dean and Chapte s tee ee 
“ pter. Such collections as those 
5 the British Me cum, the South Kensington, and Natural History 
ee ce ee nee the Tate Gallery, and the National 
, y been taken in periods or sections. 
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Pilgrimages of the kind were originally a French institution, mainly 
promoted by Pierre Laffitte; and we have been glad to see that the 
practice has widely spread amongst educational and religious bodies 
here. They afford an occasion for combining historical and artistic 
instruction with the spirit of reverential gratitude that we are bound 
to cultivate towards the great men and the memorable heroisms of 
the past. They are at once education and religion—in the sense in 
which religion is understood in this place. When we stand beside 
the birthplace of Shakespeare or of Cromwell, or at the tomb. of 
Milton or Newton, the genius loct colours with a new emotion the 
interest that may be kindled as we study in a lecture-room their works 
or their deeds. And days spent in visits to the spots made sacred by 
great memories—whether in Paris, in Oxford, Cambridge, or Strat- 
ford—may teach more than the perusing of academic text-books. 
Amongst those whose services to mankind have thus been recorded in 
presence of their actual dust, or of the homes in which they lived, on 
the spots with which they are associated, we may mention the names 
of Shakespeare, Milton, Chaucer, Bunyan, Defoe, Goldsmith, Fielding, 
Richardson, Alfred, Saint Louis, Jeanne Darc, Becket, Roger Bacon, 
Francis Bacon, Sir Thomas More, Sir W. Raleigh, Locke, Penn, Crom- 
well, William the Third, Bradley, Harvey, Halley, Newton, Darwin. 
It is one great object of the Positivist scheme, regarded from the 
point of view of worship, to hold up to honour the great men of the 
Past of all races, ages, and spheres of duty, and to recall to men of the 
Present their immortal services to Humanity. To deepen the memory 
of all we owe to the great Dead, and to remind us of our public duty 
to the Living, and to our descendants in the Future, is the essence of 
a human religion—not the repetition of formulas or the celebration of 
some outward act of devotion. 


SACRAMENTS. 


As I have said, Pierre Laffitte, on his first visit, performed two 
of those simple rites to which Auguste Comte gave the name of 
Sacraments, a Latin word which the Church borrowed from the prac- 
tice of the Roman military service, originally meaning the public cath 
which the legionary took in camp to be faithful to his commander and 
his standard: a name and a practice which the faith of Humanity 
will borrow from the Church and from Rome, compounding in one 
ceremony the religious with the social meaning of this venerable 
term. We regard these rites as simple modes of recalling to the 
mind of the person interested, and also of the community present, 
the connection between the great turning points in our personal life 
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and the duties of our social life in Humanity. at large. It is usual 
to give some public expression to many of the important epochs: of 
daily life, of which Baptism, Confirmation, Marriage, the Coronation 
of a sovereign, and Burial still retain in Christendom a religious 
character. Rejecting the narrow and supernatural formalism of Pro- 
testants, which limits the notion of Sacrament to Baptism and the 
Eucharist, the religion of Humanity seeks to invest with a public 
ceremony, at once social and religious, each of the great events in 
human life. 

We have accordingly frequently held such public celebrations in 
this Hall, as the infants of our body were brought by their parents 
and sponsors to be presented as new members of the community, as 
young persons of both sexes were confirmed upon entering on their 
systematic education, on admission to the duties of manhooc on com- 
ing of age, on destination, or formal profession of a public career 
(and with us, all useful “professions” are public careers), again on 
marriage, consequent on the civil ceremony by the public Registrar, 
and finally, on the durial or memorial service of the dead. Most of 
the addresses given on these occasions have been published; and it 
will be seen from their nature and tone that, whilst there is nothing 
in these ceremonies that is not at once practical and scientific, they 
must tend to strengthen the moral character and give a new religious 
meaning to the critical epochs of our daily life. 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 


It has been earnestly impressed on us by M. Laffitte that the very 
existence of Positivism as a scientific system of belief depends on the 
institution of a complete course of education in real knowledge and 
the formation of an adequate body of competent teachers. The idle 
taunt of satirists that Positivists are indifferent to science or, in any 
sense, obscurantist, is the contrary to the truth. Rather, on positive 
principles, there is no road to stable religious convictions except by 
the way of knowledge of real things; and there is no royal road to 
real knowledge other than the teaching of competent instructors and 
the systematic study of science in the widest sense. Accordingly, it 
Was our main purpose in opening Newton Hall to offer free popular 
training in the essential elements of scientific knowledge, understand- 
ing the term science to include Sociology and Morals. Our plan was 
but one of the many attempts of our time to found a People’s Sehnel 
It differed from almost all of these in the following things :— 


I Tt was on principle strictly free: no teacher being paid, and no 
ee being received from those who came to learn. 
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2. The education aimed at, not being either professional or liter- 
ary, was to be essentially systematic, avoiding all desultory and mis- 
cellaneous information. It was based on the scheme of scientific 
training laid down by Comte as the ideal of the future. 


3. Whilst rejecting every theological and metaphysical element, the 
entire course of study was inspired by a religious, that is, a social 
purpose, as enabling us to effect our due service to the cause of 
Humanity, by understanding the lews which regulate the world and 
our own material and moral being. 

In accordance with that scheme we have worked for twenty-one 
years, beginning with various courses on the elements and early history 
of Geometry; thence proceeding to Astronomy; the Elements and 
early history of Physical Chemistry ; the history and present state of 
Chemistry, and the general history and fundamental conclusions of 
physical science. These have been treated in successive courses by 
professional students of science, such as Mr. Percy Harding, Mr. 
Fossett Lock, Mr. Vernon Lushington, Dr. Bridges, Dr. Senier, and 
Mr. H. Gordon Jones. Biology, human and general, has been treated 
in several courses by Dr. T. Fitz-Patrick, Dr. Bridges, and Dr. Higgin- 
son. Sociology, both historical and statical, has been continuously taught 
by Professor Beesly, Dr. Bridges, Mr. Cotter Morison, Mr. Vernon 
Lushington, Dr. Higginson, Dr. Joseph Kaines, Mr. Swinny, Mr. 
Marvin, and myself. Along with these systematic courses in the 
sciences, various classes have been held for the study of French, of 
Drawing, of Music, and the reading of the works of Comte. It has been 
one of the cardinal principles of the Positivist movement to make 
all religious or scientific teaching gratuitous, to offer education freely 
to all who choose to accept it, and to relieve the teacher from every 
consideration of self-interest. The whole aim of Positivist principle 
is to substitute social for personal motives throughout the entire 
sphere of education, and ultimately throughout the whole of life. 


Tue LIBRARY. 


In connection with the curriculum of scientific instruction, we pro- 
ceeded to collect copies of the works which Comte proposed in 1851 
as the “ Positivist Library for the roth Century.” The aim was to 
show in a concrete form the nature of the encyclopzdic education 
which he propounded, and to introduce more systematic habits of 
reading. It was a select catalogue of books of permanent value of a 
general kind for constant use, containing, in four sections, works of 
imagination, science, history, and religion. It embraces 270 distinct 
compositions by about 140 authors, and was designed “to check the 
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moral and intellectual evils which result from desultory reading.” It 
was avowedly provisional and popular, addressed to the general pub- 
lic, not to specialists or professional students, and was certainly in no 
sense exclusive or final. The whole collection has now been gathered 
in the Hall, almost wholly the gift of our enthusiastic colleague, the 
late Dr. Joseph Kaines. Entirely recognising the provisional and 
suggestive character of the library, we have opened it to all comers 
for free use, whilst keeping it distinct from the more general collec- 
tion of works in current circulation, which has also been made. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The most important publication of our body, the translation in four 
volumes, octavo, of the Positive Polity of Comte was completed a few 
years before the nomination of our Committee ; but we acquired twenty 
copies of the entire work, and have duly distributed them. The 
second edition of Dr. Bridges’ translation of the General View in a 
popular form has had a large and continuous sale. In 1892 we issued 
the Mew Calendar of Great Men, on which we had been occupied for 
some years, being biographies of 558 worthies of all ages and nations 
whose names are arranged in the “ Positivist Calendar.” Of this work 
some 2,000 copies have been sold, and the sale still continues. We 
have also had on sale the second edition of our collective work, 
International Policy, which Dr. Congreve edited in 1866, and which 
Dr. Blake republished in 1884. Other works have been Dr. Bridges’ 
Discourses on Religion, and on the Bible, the Positivist Library and 
other essays and addresses by myself, translations of M. Laffitte’s 
Chinese Civilisation, Condorcet’s Arithmetic, the collection entitled 
Positivist Comments on Public Affairs, and the Positivist Hymn-Book, 
selected and arranged by Mrs. Frederic Harrison. The separate 
lectures and pamphlets, all issued at, or under, cost price, are too 
numerous to mention. These have been now, to a great degree, super- 
seded by the -regular issue of the monthly Review, founded by Pro- 
fessor Beesly in 1893, and edited by him down to the current, or tenth 
year since its foundation. The Positivist Review now takes the place 
of the Separate essays and discourses, and contains the record of all 
that is undertaken in this Hall, and comments on current events. 


MEN’s AND WoMEN’s GUILDs. 

In connection with the classes at Newton Hall there have been 
formed Guilds, the one of young men, the other of young women, 
engaged in daily occupations, for the purpose of mutual improvement 
and general instruction. The Guild of Men was directed by Mr. 
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Swinny and Mr. Marvin, that of the Women by Mrs. Frederic 
Harrison, Mrs. Draper, and other ladies. The classes held were in 
history, mathematics, biology, French, drawing, singing, musical drill, 
and dramatic reading—partly separate and partly combined from both 
Guilds. Along with the Guilds have been clubs for games, indoors 
as well as athletic, and associations for holiday trips, dramatic enter- 
tainments, and social tea parties. Social evenings, open to all friends, 
have been held in the Hall monthly during the autumn and winter 
sessions. 
POLITICAL ACTION. 

The social and practical questions of our time must necessarily 
occupy a continual place in a movement which aims at introducing a 
working system of social life. To organise and express such judg- 
ment has been the task of the “ Positivist Society,” strictly so-called, 
which has met continuously under the Presidency of Professor Beesly 
since 1879, and, since May last, under that of Mr. Swinny. It is a 
political association, founded in 1867, consisting of members formally 
enrolled, which seeks by debates and public manifestoes to insist on 
those moral and social doctrines which Positivists assert in general 
politics. These are the supremacy of moral considerations over 
those of national interest and pride; the substitution of the welfare of 
the people for any class interest or hereditary privilege, and a scrupu- 
lous respect for the national integrity of every national unit, however 
weak and uncivilised. . 

The principles we have consistently maintained are those worked 
out in detail in the volume of collected essays called Zuternational 
Policy. At a time when the European Powers are bent on the exten- 
sion of their colonial possessions, when public opinion in England is 
being goaded into a course of imperial aggrandisement, we have con- 
stantly appealed to our countrymen to listen to the voice of Justice, 
Magnanimity, and Peace. The cause of true civilisation gains 
neither at home nor in the scene of these new acquisitions, which are 
no longer true or possible colonies but mere plantations worked by 
coloured “hands.” The natives are crushed or demoralised, our 
trade rivals are perpetually irritated into competition, and our home 
civilisation is disturbed by a system of aggrandisement which is not 
justified by any superior morality, and which stimulates amongst our- 
selves the pride of race and the desire of wealth. It adjourns to a 
more distant future the harmony of the Western Powers and true 
industrial progress, and substitutes one of the worst types of war, 
irregular commercial conquest, for the civilising influence of the 
stronger over the weaker races of the world. The Positivist 
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Comments, collected in 1892, contain the incessant protests we have 
made against such acts of aggression as the first Transvaal annex aon 
of 1881, the occupation of Egypt, and the successive expeditions and 
conquests up the Nile, against the Irish Coercion Bills of Lee and 
1887, against the occupation of Tunis by France, and against con- 
tinued aggression upon China. The Society also treated such questions 
as Municipal Government, Parliamentary Oaths and Blasphemous 
Libel, Socialism and Industrial Re-organisation, Pauperism, and Local 
Government. Since the establishment of the Review in 1893, it has 
been found to be the most suitable organ for the expression of 
opinion on such subjects as the recent war in Zululand, Rhodesia, 
in West Africa, in China, and in the South African Republics. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


In our first Report we said that it was intended to make Newton 
Hall a place of meeting for religious communion, for systematic in- 
struction, and for the formation of opinion on social and _ political 
questions. It was to be at once—Chapel, School, and Club. And 
such it has been for twenty-one years. It has not been a place to 
repeat set invocations, but rather to develop the sense of Reverence 
and Affection towards whatever is great and good for man. It has 
not been an academic class-room, but rather a place for inspiring the 
love of sound knowledge with a view to a right life. Positivism is 
equally a Philosophy and a Polity, its aim being to co-ordinate our 
ideas as well as our conduct—having at once a Doctrine, a Practice, 
and a Worship. We have endeavoured to suggest, rather than to 
show, what might be the germ of a really human, truly social, and 
strictly scientific Religion—z.e., an enthusiastic devotion to our human 
duties, in the spirit of self-sacrifice, faith, love, and hope. 

Is it not idle to trouble ourselves about the question—whether or 
not we have succeeded? Those who do anything organic, who leave 
anything fruitful behind them, seldom seem at the moment to succeed. 
That which has a great and sudden popularity in these days is almost 
inevitably shallow, specious, and transient. The very conditions of 
rapid success in our age of journalistic megalomania are first—to pro- 
mise some immediate good, and secondly—to be vague and indefinite. 
If you cannot offer instant relief of ills, as the patentees of cures do, 
or if you put your proposals in plain intelligible form—then people in 
this age of neurotic eagerness to be rich, powerful, or happy straight 
off, in this generation of criticism and metaphysics—turn away and 


isten to the sweeping utopias of Socialism and Cosmic Ethics, or the 
Junatic drivel of Christian Science, 
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The progress of the Positivist Synthesis as a whole has been quite 
adequate to meet all reasonable expectation from experience, when 
we consider what it is and what it has undertaken. Positivism is a 
vast ideal for reorganising the whole intellectual, social, political, and 
religious world on a definite, coherent, and scientific scheme. It has 
been fairly before the world for not more than 45 years. Auguste 
Comte lived and died in Paris, an obscure teacher of mathematics, a 
solitary thinker, with no more than a few friends and followers, in a 
life of extreme seclusion and poverty. He is. now recognised in 
France as that which Gambetta publicly described him, “the greatest 
thinker of the roth century.” Organised bodies of his followers exist 
in all civilised countries, and they publish regular organs devoted to 
their principles and their doings in England, in France, in Germany, 
in Italy, in Mexico, in Brazil. The ministers of the Republic have 
agreed to unveil the monument which has been erected in Paris by a 
great body of men eminent in science, politics, and philosophy, of all 
nations and every profession, who have given their support to this 
honour of a man, in his lifetime an outcast from all academic and 
literary societies. 

Let us ask ourselves frankly, what was the condition of Christi- 
anity in the lifetime of those who could remember its Founder, or 
what was the following of Descartes, of Bacon, or of Hume, in the 
generation which succeeded theirs? Was it even as great as that of 
‘Comte to-day? I recognise in Herbert Spencer, the venerable dovyen 
of English philosophy, far the most potent thinker in the English 
tongue now living. Is his personal following to-day greater than that 
of Comte, if we take account of the whole world of thought in the 
East and in the West? Philosophers, indeed, plant a precious acorn 
here and there, which needs generations to grow into a sturdy oak. 
The thoughtless herd want to see heaps of acorns ready for immediate 
eating, and they overlook the acorn fructifying in the ground. 

We have never sought to found a “sect.” Nor do we run about 
to “save souls,” or desire any sudden “conversions” or accessions 
in the mass. It takes years to master the full meaning of the Positivist 
scheme as a whole: and as many more before it can become a familiar 
tule of practical life. And, for the present, I think it needs a special 
combination of moral and intellectual habits before it can be assi- 
milated as the natural growth of a man’s thought and action. Hence 
it is not necessary, perhaps it is not desirable, that the people should 
come in their thousands, as if it were the Gospel in the days of the 
Apostles or the Salvation Army to-day. The range of the Positive 
Synthesis is so vast, embracing Philosophy, the Sciences, moral con- 
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duct, education, economics, politics, ritual, worship—that what attracts 
one mind, one nature, drives off another. The progres of any real 
synthesis is necessarily slow, for it aims at harmonisiag ideas and 
tendencies which in an analytic and combative age are radically 
opposed. ; : 
We have fallen, we well know, on an age peculiarly antipathetic 
to almost every belief we profess, to every tendency we hope to 
develop, and yet an age prone to foster every tendency we seek to 
curb. Positivism is above all things a Synthesis, and insists on a 
synthetic, that is, a systematic treatment of every problem. And this 
is an age of microscopic research, of intolerant analysis, and dispersive 
specialism. Positivism is the realm of positive knowledge, and the 
fashionable philosophising of our day tends towards cloudy hypotheses, 
and hysterical imaginings about things of which the human mind can 
arrive at no real knowledge, whilst it can at will make sublime guesses. 
Positivism looks forward to Sociocracy—t.e., a society wherein the true 
interests of the whole shall be always the paramount end. The spirit 
of modern politics, even of modern Toryism (perhaps we ought to 
say, especially of modern Toryism) is to pay regard to Democracy, 1.¢., 
the absolute authority of the current majority from day to day, as 
expressed in the ballot-box. Positivism rests on Order and Progress. 
The tendency of our time is to oscillate between Reaction and Revolu- 
tion. Positivism looks forward to a slow, gradual, but permanent 
re-organisation of Industry, by the moralisation of Capital, under the 
influence of a new social morality and a really human Religion. But 
the dream of the workers to-day is towards a class war, the forcible 
capture of Capital, the summary expropriation of wealth by the poor— 
without any new morality or religion at all—to end, of course, in 
terrorism and chaos. The Positivist millennium is one of Peace, 
Industry, and international comity. The utopia of this age is one of 
Empire, Conquest, Aggression, the exploitation of the weaker races 
by the strong, the rivalry for predominance and glory. Ever since 
the age of Napoleon III and Bismarck the peoples have been dazzled 
with dreams of conquest, and intoxicated with the passions of war. 
For thirty years we have called aloud to our countrymen, in season 
and out of season, to awaken out of this debauch, to reject the perilous 
seductions of aristocratic and plutocratic demagogues. Our voices 
have been raised against the dismemberment and extortion of China, 
apalnst Afghan wars, Soudan wars, the seizure of Egypt, against South 
African wars, against the systematic coercion of Ireland. For more 
than a generation the set of public opinion has been fiercely the other 
way. The demagogues of party and their parasites in the press treat 
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that fact as decisive of right or wrong. We are by principle repub- 
licans ; and the set of to-day is again towards Monarchy. We look for 
a religion of Humanity: and the thought of our time tends towards 
a more and more transcendental (and, therefore, more impotent) theo- 
logy. These cheers for royalty are too often little but cries for a 
more florid Reaction; and these invocations to Heaven are inspired 
by thirst for victory and dominion. For nearly three years we have 
protested against the war on the South African Republics—a war 
which has blackened the name of England in the civilised world, has 
destroyed our self-respect as a just and generous people, has under- 
mined the traditions of British freedom and constitutional law, and 
has imposed on the generations to come an inheritance of shame and 
disaster. 

The aristocracy which has long maintained, at any rate in England, 
a limited, free, and generous monarchy, chose to hand over the 
conduct of imperial affairs to the adepts in trade competition and the 
sharp practice of the market ; they concealed the corruption with which 
various branches of administration were found to be honeycombed, 
and threw dust in the eyes of Parliament and the country ; they urged 
the mob to vent their vulgar insults on a gallant foe and to display an 
even more vulgar exultation over petty triumphs ; they deliberately pur- 
sued a barbarous system of warfare such as causes scandal in the 
civilised world, and breaks the accepted customs of public law; they 
tear up the most cherished titles of English liberty under the law, 
outlaw a nation, and claim arbitrary despotism at their own will. 
We see the future loaded with a terrible retribution to that order 
which has begun so violent a. revolution—not only in South Africa, but 
here at home. Our descendants will look back with bitter memories 
on this age; and an Empire so built up with foundations of wrong, and 
cemented by blood, may hereafter dissolve more rapidly than it rose. 

We-have done our part. We have spoken out plainly in the face 
of the world. We have no party interests here. We seek no office, 
no authority, no seat. We are as warmly patriotic as any men. We 
love our Country, the very name of which stands on these walls beside 
the sacred names of Family and of Humanity. We desire to add to 
its glory, its honour, its influence, and its high traditions. But we will 
not see its glorious history polluted by the intrigues of cosmopolitan 
buccaneers and aspiring tradesmen “booming” the Empire, as if it 
were an inflated joint stock company to be manceuvred “for a rise.” 
The most deplorable incident of our time is the cowardice and servility 
even of leading men. Politicians cower before popular passion, dumb 
in presence of national folly and international crimes. Lawyers wit- 
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ness the prostitution of justice without a murmur. Soldiers suffer 
themselves to be made the jailors of women and children, carry on 
war in a mode which involves a horrible mortality of infants, turn 
whole provinces into a wilderness, burn the homes of its peaceable 
inhabitants, and seize and sentence whom they please in the teeth of 
all the traditions of English law. 

It is a warning as to the consequences of Democracy, pure and 
simple, when we see how the People can be bamboozled by official 
falsehood, stuffed with calumnies, misled by hired scribes, made tipsy 
with swagger and rowdyism—purposely stimulated for party ends— 
and thus made more absolute and dangerous than any Tsar or Sultan, 
because there is no direct appeal from those who (for the hour) have 
control of numbers, of force, and of official authority. From a despot ~ 
there is always the mute judgment of the mass of the people, which 
only needs a. leader and a voice to be irresistible. But, when a huge 
majority is excited by sham patriotism, hood-winked by those who 
control the sources of information, seduced daily and hourly by prints 
which exist only to tickle their ears, and to feed their passions—then 
there is a democracy more reckless and insolent than the ochlocracy 
of Athens, on which Cleon played his game, more dangerous to the 
existence of a free State than the bravoes led by Clodius and Milo at 
Rome. 

When I see how all that we here hold sacred; true, and just, is the 
very opposite of all that has been in fashion with the multitude and 
their favourites for these many years past, I do not wonder that our 
community is so modest, and our name is in so little favour. I wonder 
rather that we have kept together in the storm, and have made our 
voices heard in the din. We will hold together. We will listen to 
the still small voice of truth, justice, honour, and peace, which may 
yet be heard by those who choose. For my own part, I am well 
content. I have tried to do what lay in me, since we began the public 
profession of the religion of Humanity 32 years ago. Everyone of 
my original colleagues of those days, who stood with the late Dr. Con- 
greve, is either gone, or for reasons of health, or on personal grounds 
has ceased to take active part with us here. All those who work with 
us now are much my juniors. And with hope and confidence I must 
leave to them the brunt of the task. I have reached an age at which 
I must try to set my own house in order and pick up the loose ends of 
a somewhat tangled skein. If I go into the country to seek a more 
quiet life, I shall have to leave more active work to my colleagues 


here, whilst I seek for a time of more silent thought than it has been 
my lot to enjoy. | 
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In our new home, and with younger men to direct the movement, 
we shall go on with the old work. And I trust that they will gather 
in richer fruits than has been possible in the time of trial and of first 
experiment that this Hall has witnessed. And, were it my last word, I 
will not abate from a sure trust that, unless the Spirit of Evil is 
finally destined on this earth to overcome the Spirit of Good, many 
generations will not pass ere the lust of Empire shall have given way 
before the true love of Fatherland, ere rational education shall have 
replaced the present pedantic specialism, ere republican simplicity 
shall drive out the serio-comic toadyism of rank, when the mongrel 
Christianity which dishonours the name of Jesus shall have been 
finally absorbed in the religion of Humanity. 


REV LEW. 


————____——_. 


Mr. Georce Howe tt, an old Trades Union delegate of forty years” 
standing, has most opportunely published a new history of Industry, 
entitled, “Labour Legislation, Labour Movements, and Labour 
Leaders.” In this he brings the story of the legislation completed and 
attempted down to the present time. No man living has had so in- 
timate a knowledge of all that has been done over a period so great ; 
and his knowledge is not derived from books and statements of 
others, but is his own experience. He has been in the centre of 
these affairs for the whole time, and may fairly say, quorum pars 
non minima fui. The volume comes at a critical time, when Trades 
Unionists are being so sharply attacked, and when their protection 
laws are being so plainly turned inside out. 

There is not much prospect of the new remedial Bill that has 
been much talked about ever seeing effective life. It has never been 
doubtful that in such subtle questions as are involved in “ coercion,” 
“interference: with liberty,” “threats,” and “injuries,” courts of law 
might give wide interpretations to the somewhat ambiguous phrases of 
the Labour -Acts. When the Chancellor and his colleagues in the 
House of Lords drove a coachful of Noble Judges through the Acts, 
there was little prospect of improving the case under existing circum- 
stances. I have no advice to give to the Unions, except to avoid 
collisions with employers, and to do nothing which can bring them 
within the scope of the judgments in Z'aff Vale and Quin v. Leathem. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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As we go to press all reasonable men in our own country, as in 
the civilised world, are awaiting with deep anxiety for some prospect 
of an end to this cruel war. There is as yet no sign that our rulers 
and their supporters have come to understand that in seeking to 
crush the free life and national existence of a proud and brave people, 
they are undertaking a task which has never been carried out in 
Europe since the partition of Poland. If the Government persist in 
ruining the hopes of peace which so deeply stir the public opinion 
of the civilised world by treating patriotism as rebellion, and heroism 
as treason, by degrading unjust war into spiteful chicanery, they will | 
stamp on the history of England a lasting blot and an enduring 


disaster. 
* * * * 


It is too early this month to do justice to the singular career of 
the man to whom the recent history of South Africa is mainly to be 
attributed. He is a typical example of the forces which have moulded 
the Bismarck-Beaconsfield-Crispi era of the last forty years. The 
Testament and the Confessions which his admirers have made public 
have opened the eyes of all men of sense to the element of “ wild-cat ” 
charlatanry which ran through everything he dreamed of and at- 
tempted. Some of these dreams sound like those of an ignorant and 
vicious lad who had visions of becoming a buccaneer. The silliness 
of these schemes is as curious as the intense insularity and vulgarity 
of a man who claimed to be a sort of imperial colossus. His name 
will live with that of John Law and the authors of the South-Sea and 
similar Bubbles. We live in an age of Bubble-Napoleons and im- 
perial Cagliostros. 

* * * * 


For nearly two years, since the ruinous character of this war be- 
came manifest, this Review has warned its readers that it must in- 
Exitably lead to taxing the food of the people. That is now on us. 
Sugar and a long list of compounds, corn, grain, rice, sago, and a 
long list of compound mixtures are now taxed. To assure us that 
the price of bread and other food stuffs will not rise, is dishonest. 
Prices have risen, and will rise. It is idle to deny that this is 
Protection. The Government may not have had this intention, but 
it is the result. One-third of our corn is home-grown, and is not 
taxed. The increased price of this third goes into the pocket of the 
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British corn-producers. It is idle to deny that this is a violation of 
Free Trade. Some hundreds of articles are now added to the tariff 
of imports; to sweep away which duties was the policy of Free 
Traders for half a century. It is perhaps as well that food should be 
taxed. Let us watch the effect. 

* * * * 


It is all of a piece. The year which saw the break up of consti- 
tutional liberty, and of Free Trade, and the cost of war thrown on 
posterity, sees also a sinister attempt to place public education in the 
hands of the Established Church. We need not discuss details, nor 
need we dispute that the Education Bill may remedy some existing 
defects and anomalies. This is a device which may blind a few ex- 
pert “ educationists,” as they love to call themselves. The essential 
point is that the whole nation is to be taxed to maintain sectarian 
schools, managed in the exclusive interests of a sect, and a sect which 
is doing its best to demoralise the people and secure its own ascen- 
dancy. This conspiracy against the principles which were settled 
thirty years ago must lead to a renewal of the old strife between the 
Establishment and the Free Churches. Positivists, of course, are on 
the side of the Free Churches. They believe also in religious educa- 
tion; but they view with horror compulsion and taxation in the in- 
terests of a particular Church, and would repudiate it even for their 


Own. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


JOGENDRKAS CHANDRA GHOSH. 


Tue death is announced of Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, the leader 
of the Positivist Group of Calcutta. He had published several Posi- 
tivist addresses and a treatise on morals; but while his adhesion to 
the Religion of Humanity showed his knowledge of Western Philoso- 
phy, he retained a warm love for the literature and traditions of the 
East. He believed that India would reach Positivism by a different 
road to that pursued in Europe, and that there the new religion 
would rise out of the old. The Bengalee speaks of him thus :-— 


the accomplished and erudite High-Priest of Positivism, Babu Jogendra 
Chandra, has left a record of useful work which would keep his memory green 
as long as learning and philanthropy are honoured in this,world. A man of 
stern independence, in thought as well as in action, an ardent admirer of the 
ancient Hindu civilisation. .... Jogendra Chandra was an ornament of the 
community to which he belonged. 
S. H. Swinny. 
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OBITUARY: 


March 2oth, at her residence, 35, Westbourne Park Villas, London, W., 
Isabella, widow of Captain Shapland Swinny, of Tubberlominia, County Wex- 
ford, Ireland. 

In March, at his residence in Liverpool, John Fraser, one of the oldest. 
members of the Positivist body in that city. 

On the 23rd of March, at his residence, 2, Granville Terrace, Edinburgh, 
William Kellock, an old subscriber to the Positivist funds. 


ITO E IGS Dae 


On 18th May, Whit Sunday, will be held in Paris the inauguration of the 
monument to Auguste Comte in the Place de la Sorbonne. For the convenience 
of the Ministers of the Republic, and in view of the general Parliamentary 
Elections, the ceremony was postponed from 23rd March to 18th May. The 
French Government will be represented by General André, Minister of War, 
a member of the Memorial Committee. 


Deputations from the English Positivist Committee will attend, and will give 
an address at the meeting in the Sorbonne. Friends who wish to attend may 
hear of all particulars, including available lodgings, by communicating with Mr. 
R. G. Hember, 12, The Circus, Greenwich, S.E. 


Tue Positivist Society will meet at No. 10, Clifford’s Inn, on Friday, 
May 30th, at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. Subject, ‘‘ The French Parlia- 
mentary Elections,” opened by Mr. Paul Descours. 


On Sunday, May 4th, there will be a visit-to the British Museum to study the 
collections illustrating Fetichism and Early Civilisation. The party will be 
conducted by Mr. R.G. Hember. Meet in the Central Hall, at 3.30p.m. Tea, 
followed by an address, at No. ro, Clifford’s Inn, at 5 p.m. 


On Sunday, June tst, there will be a pilgrimage to Hampton Court Palace, 
in memory of Oliver Cromwell and William III, this year being the bicentenary 
anniversary of William's death, in 1702. The party will be conducted by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison. Meet round the central fountain in the terrace of the 
gardens, at 3.30 p.m. 


The new seat of the Society is at No. 10, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, 
E.C., where future meetings will be held. 


The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. F. S. Marvin, 13, South 
Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C., to whom all subscripticns should be sent. 


The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Positivist 


REVIEW is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


London: A. Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane) 
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itive OL UR Ee 


ALL men who have served their kind faithfully and well have looked 
forward to a future which they knew that they should never reach. 
Sometimes the promised land they sought was visible, tangible, tem- 
poral. Sometimes it was ideal and spiritual. And, in the latter 
case, the aim with some has had no relation to terrestrial things, and 
those who strove for it have felt themselves to be, as the Epistle to 
the Hebrews describes them, strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
With others again the guiding vision has been that of Humanity 
growing slowly but surely to perfection, with Earth for her home. 
The tyranny of the present, which a recent writer on evolution has 
imputed to the principal thinkers of our time, and indeed of almost all 
times, has no existence but in his own imagination. Long before 
Shakespere’s time Man has been known to be a being of large dis- 
course, looking before and after. 

Comte has developed this thought of Shakespere in a way widely 
different in extent and in character from that of any previous thinker. 
Of the four volumes of his great work on Positive Polity the third is 
devoted to the Philosophy of History, the fourth to the Future of 
Man. The purpose of his life was to implant in men’s minds and 
hearts the conception of Humanity. Humanity for him, and for 
those who follow him, is not the mere assemblage of men, women, and 
children who at this or that moment may be alive. These form but a 
small part of the whole. What Comte strove for is that the popula- 
tion of the present, to use his own words, “should be made conscious 
of standing between the mass of those who have gone before, and of 
those who. will follow after.” “Our intercourse with the dead, and 
even with the unborn, should be more constant, although less special, 
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than with our own contemporaries.” “Men are fellow-labourers in a. 
continuous work which never has exclusive relation to a single group, 
but always to the whole human race. The present works for the 
future, as the past worked for the present.” 

Continuity with the past is thus the fundamental principle of 
Comte’s conception of the Future. If the Past has been rightly 
interpreted, if it has been shown to be subject to definite laws of 
development, there is a strong presumption in favour of a forecast 
of the Future founded on the continuous operation of those laws. 
Such a forecast is, indeed, sure to be inaccurate in many details. It 
will not make sufficient allowance for obstructions; it will be often 
wrong in its indication of the time at which an anticipated change will 
occur, Those who are familiar with Comte’s distinction between ab- 
stract and concrete laws, and of the extreme difficulty, even in the 
simplest physical sciences, of passing from the abstract to the concrete, 
will be prepared for a far wider margin of uncertainty when this 
transition has to be made in so complex a science as sociology. Super- 
ficial readers of Comte smile at his anticipations. Closer study 
would show them that, in the half century that has passed since he 
wrote, changes as great as any that he foretold have been begun 
and are steadily proceeding; and that many of these changes are in 
the direction which he had indicated. In estimating the force and 
direction of social currents it has always to be remembered that in- 
stitutions, empires, creeds, may be undermined and near their down- 
fall when the flattering voices of their supporters are at their loudest. 

Comte’s programme, frankly announced in 1848 on the title page 
of his Discours sur Vensemble du  positivisme, was Réor- 
ganiser sans dieu ni roi, par le culte systématique de UVhumanite. 
In my translation of this work, published in 1865, under the title of 
“A General View of Positivism,” I rendered the words sans dieu 
mi rot, Irrespectively of God or King, with the view of indicating 
what Comte very distinctly explains in the first chapter of this work, 
that he held no atheistical view of the universe. Of all attempts: to 
explain the unexplainable, Atheism was on the whole, he thought, the 
least rational. “Theism,” he says, “ was the only mode which really 
satisfied the reason, until, men began to see the utter inanity and 
inutility of all search for absolute truth. The Order of Nature is 
doubtless very imperfect; but its production is far more compatible 
with the hypothesis of an intelligent will than with that of a blind 
mechanism.” But no attempt to “penetrate the unattainable mystery 
of the essential Cause that produces phenomena” was of the least use, 
he considered, in the work of providing a solid basis for social and 
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moral reorganisation. It is obvious that on the negative side of his 
programme, that is to say, in dispensing with supernatural agency in 
political problems, Comte is at one with thinkers and with practical 
statesmen of many schools; indeed, of almost every school except the 
Catholic. Toleration of all theological differences is an old affair 
by this time; it was preached by Locke and Voltaire; it was incor- 
porated with the institutions of the United States, and of the first 
French republic. Desperate as the battle is still between clericalism 
and progressive republicanism in France, in Belgium, in Spain, in 
some parts of Austria, the result is hardly doubtful even for our own 
generation, certain for the future. In our own country it is an annoy- 
ing obstacle to impatient reformers: it cannot be called as yet a 
serious or permanent danger. 

But toleration pure and simple will carry us but a little way. 
Though a necessary condition for reconstruction, though it clears the 
ground, it adds not one stone to the fabric. Toleration may be, and 
often is, the outcome of indifference, laziness, slavery to selfish com- 
fort, Mammon-worship: in a word, of every form of social decadence. 
Where this is the case, sincere fanaticism is respectable by compari- 
son; more mischievous, it may be, for the moment, but not in the 
long run. In any case, the leverage for reorganisation on which Comte 
relied was not toleration, needful as that might be; not demolition 
of any kind, for that work in France, at least, had been sufficiently 
done; but the combination of social fervour and social science to 
which he gave the name of Positivism. If there were no natural laws 
discoverable in social phenomena, if they were regulated, as was once 
believed of the planets or the solar system, or of the diseases of the 
human body, by the caprices of a superhuman power, Positivism 
would be an idle dream. If, again, human nature were utterly cor- 
rupt, as theologians say, or were controlled, as Hobbes and other 
metaphysicians have held, by wholly self-regarding motives, then, 
again, Positivism would be an idle dream. Comte’s celebrated motto, 
LAmour pour principe: LOrdre pour base, et le Progrés pour but, 
sums up: the’ whole of his teaching. Without a sufficient leaven of 
unselfish enthusiasm, without a policy based on the natural laws that 
regulate the structure and the growth of society, there can be no 
safety from the fatalities that surround us. It is a delusion, and a 
deadly one, to despair. It is a delusion, again, to imagine that all will 
go right if we only leave it alone. And, lastly, it is a delusion to 
suppose that the world is to be saved solely by benevolent endeavour. 
Lovers of Carlyle have not forgotten the motto of his Latter-Day 
Pamphlets: “Then said his Lordship, ‘Will God mend all!’ ‘Nay, 
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by God, Donald, we must help him to mend it,’ said the other.” The 
word remains truer than ever, when Humanity is written in place of 
God. Pour compléter les lois, il faut des volontés. The laws must 
be found and the wills also. 

Signs are not wanting to those who look for them that should 
prevent despair. We must not let the storms and eddies of passing 
events blind us to the massive tidal currents that are steadily working 
towards the goal of our hopes. Eighty-seven years have passed since 
Waterloo. Can any one point to an equal period in the six centuries 
of modern history in which Western Europe has had a larger propor- 
tion of peaceful years? There have been many wars, far too many ; 
and some of them have left bad results behind them, But all of 
them have been short, and at long intervals, compared with the wars 
of religion, the wars for military supremacy in Europe, the wars for 
commercial aggrandisement of previous centuries. 

War is threatened from many sources. But the political forces 
making for peace are numerous and potent. Forty years ago, for 
instance, we made a commercial treaty with France. Who can deny 
that it has bound both nations in heavy penalties to keep the peace? 
Read again Count Goluchowski’s recent address (May 8) to the 
Austrian parliament on the Triple and the Dual alliances, and on the 
alliance of England with Japan. Not unduly optimistic in tone, the: 
speech was a striking indication of the all but unanimous desire of 
European statesmen to refrain from war. The danger comes from the 
spiritual side, not from the temporal: sometimes from reactionary 
theological doctrines, far more often from the irresponsible newspaper 
press, swayed by democratic follies, and manipulated by adventurers 
of the Stock Exchange. Against spiritual dangers, spiritual weapons 
alone will serve: and Positivists, among others, have been doing their 
best for the last forty years to forge them. In the meantime, it is 
something, it is much, that the States of Western Europe, with 
America and Japan added to their councils, have been of late acting 
together ; in the Hague, three years ago, for a good purpose, in China 
again for a purpose not so good; yet still together. Comte’s great 
conception of the Republic of Western nations is not dead, as some 
have thought; it is on the point of revival. 

liars probable that the international force, partly material, partly 
moral, thus arising, will deal in one way or other with the subject that 
touches the pride of Englishmen most nearly; the claim of any single 
nation to claim Dominion of the Sea. The discovery of our power, 


for the moment our exclusive power, to convey an army across the 


globe four times greater than that which fought for us at Waterloo 
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will add intensity to the wish that this claim should be resisted. 
France and Germany are not content, and never will be content, to 
hold their colonies at our good pleasure. The desire has been there 
as long as the colonies ; but power to give effect to it has hitherto been 
wanting. That want exists no longer, as many have foreseen for a 
long time, and as the Shipping Combination is beginning to convince 
the blindest. On this point it may be well to quote some words 
written by Professor Beesly thirty-six years ago:— 

“ The time is not far distant when England will cease to be in material 
strength the foremost member of the Anglo-Saxon race. Most of us 
will live to see the United States with a population double that of our own 
islands, overflowing with wealth, exempt from most of the economic diffi- 
culties that embarrass an old country, and enjoying equally with our- 
selves all the advantages of modern civilisation. I say nothing of their 
emancipation from hereditary institutions, because that will not be 
unanimously admitted as an element of superiority. But that their 
material force will be vastly greater than our own, no one in his sober 
senses will deny. Already our most formidable rivals on the sea, in a 
few years they must inevitably overshadow us. And yet Englishmen, 
professing to respect their country, are content to rest her claim to be 
considered great on this material superiority, which Nature herself 1s 
rapidly transferring to another nation! ” (“International Policy,” p. 144, 
2nd edition). 

It may be that when this inevitable transference of naval supre- 
macy has been effected, wise counsels may prevail, among the states- 
men of this country as well as of others. In that case, without any 
previous internecine struggle, agreements will be made between the 
nations which will mark a definite step towards the ideal put forward 
by Comte as the only final solution of the problem: an international 
navy sufficient to prevent piracy; abolition of all others. That final 
solution may be far off, or it may be nearer than we think. But 
those who love their country best, be that country England, America, 
Germany, or France, will be the first to bid welcome to any policy 
that shall bring it within the range of practical statesmanship. 

J. H. Bripces. 


REODES; AS DREAMER 


It has yet to be seen whether Mr. W. T. Stead’s revelations of the 
wild imaginings that filled the brain of Cecil Rhodes in the last eleven 
years, at all events, of his life will damage his reputation for sanity 
in the eyes of the large number of Englishmen who were his admirers. 
The vastness, or rather the monstrosity of the aims proposed to the 
national ambition is flattering to their pride. The line of reasoning, 
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if it deserves the name, half theological, half Darwinian, by which 
the empire-builder professes to have arrived at his conclusions, exactly 
represents the crude, ignorant, unscientific workings of a very common 
type of intellect. To the pushing “ business man,” whether he thinks 
in continents or in sixteenths of a penny, the elimination of the 
unfit, viewed as the everlasting purpose of God, is a comforting and 
inspiriting decree, and hearty is the co-operation he lends to the 
Almighty in executing it. Among men of this type, Rhodes with his 
six millions, and a province named after him, bulks big. Whether 
he really troubled himself about the moral quality of the ends he 
pursued, any more than he admittedly did about that of the means 
he employed, is a question useless to discuss, because it cannot be 
determined; nor does it matter much now that the world is rid of 
him. But as he has so many admirers, it is desirable that they 
should clearly understand what his aims were, and the arguments by 
which, sincerely or otherwise, he attempted to justify them. 

Ab Jove principium. Rhodes began by enquiring whether there 
was a God. . “He decided,” says Mr. Stead, “that it was at least an 
even chance that there might be a God. Further than that he did 
not go.” But this was a foundation quite solid enough for him to 
build upon. It was “palpably real, at least as a possibility ”(!) All 
that remained was to find out what the will of this “ fifty-per-cent.- 
chance-God” was. Here the Darwinian doctrine comes to his aid. 
According to Darwin, the improvement of a species, among the lower 
forms of life, vegetable or animal, is brought about by the elimina- 
tion of the unfittest. Therefore, argued Rhodes—rushing in where 
Darwin himself never ventured to tread—the same principle must 
hold good with man in a social state. 

“If there be a God,” Mr. Stead represents Rhodes as saying to him- 
self, “and He cares anything about what.I do, I think it is clear that He 
would like me to do what He is doing Himself. And as He is manifestly 
fashioning the English-speaking race as the chosen instrument by which 
He will bring in a state of society based upon justice, liberty, and peace, 
He must obviously wish me to do what I can to give as much scope and 
power to that race as possible. Hence, if there be a God, I think what 
He would like me to do is to paint as much of the map of Africa British 
red as possible, and to do what I can elsewhere to promote the unity and 
extend the influence of the English-speaking race.” 

Here, then, on the most favourable interpretation of Rhodes’s 
character, we have the motive and the explanation of his conduct. 
It was for this that he committed his crimes, the conquest of the 
country now known by his name, with all the perfidy that led up: to 
it, and the hideous slaughter that accompanied and followed it, the 
infamy of the Jameson Raid, his treasonable deception of his own 
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Government, his corruption of the entire South African Press, and, 
last, not least, his accumulation of six millions in a few years, not by 
commerce or manufacture, but by fleecing deluded shareholders. A 
recent apologist of Robespierre pleads in excuse of his crimes that 
“he saw God Personal,” which in English means, I suppose, that he 
believed in a personal God. It is an explanation, but not an excuse. 
God always has been a creation of Man, who has made him in his 
own image. The God, therefore, whom Robespierre “saw Personal” 
never failed to sanction every mean, selfish, or murderous purpose 
that shaped itself in Robespierre’s mind. Rhodes’s God, though only 
a fifty-per-cent.-chance one, was equally serviceable. 

What Rhodes desired was the political re-unification of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race, in order “to take the government of the whole 
world.” These are his words which Mr. Stead professes to have in 
his own hand-writing. He proposed to bring this about by the 
formation of “a secret society, organised like Loyola’s,” and with 
immense funds at its command. In his opinion this was perfectly 
feasible. There were “three essentials: (1) The plan duly weighed 
and agreed to; (2) The first organisation; (3) The seizure of the 
wealth necessary.” The last words are characteristic. Rhodes never 
made wealth. He seized it ready-made. . 

People who have been dazzled by Rhodes’s practical successes— 
such as they were—and have bowed down before him as a great man 
of action, will find it hard to believe that he could have harboured 
such crazy ideas. But the truth is that he never gave evidence of any 
striking capacity except for getting hold of other people’s money. 
Why should he be so glorified because he did not spend his wealth in 
luxury or vulgar ostentation? Let him have whatever credit is due 
to him for this negative and not very uncommon virtue. His fancy 
was empire-building, and for this, though he had all the ambition, he 
had not the requisite talents.or knowledge. As a statesman he leaves 
a record of disastrous failure, just because his head was filled with 
mad and dishonest schemes, of which his countrymen are now feeling, 
and will long feel, the bitter results. The acquisition of Rhodesia is 
the only achievement to which his warmest admirers can point as sur- 
viving him; and it has yet to be shown that this territory possesses 
any of the elements which could make it of any value to white 
settlers even as slaveholders. 

A champion of Rhodes in the Fortnightly Review, who admits that 
he had no regard for the happiness of his contemporaries, boldly puts 
forward, on his behalf, principles against which there is the more need 
to protest because they are tacitly accepted in our time by a great 
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and increasing number of people, who, perhaps, would not care to 
avow them openly. 


“He sacrificed what I may call the narrow and immediate altruism to 
the wider and the more remote. Nor do I think that he was much con- . 
cerned for the concrete happiness of the individuals yet unborn for whom 
he was preparing the future. His political creed—if I may so describe 
it--was Positivism limited to British humanity. It was of the England 
of the future that he was always thinking, and for which he laboured 
and suffered and fought. It may have been a wrong ideal, but who shall 
say that it was a low one, or deny that it was a great one? 
If my assumptions are granted I am_ not concerned to dis- 
cuss the question of the morality of the means which Rhodes 
adopted to secure his ends... .. The point of law in the court of 
history is that the great man, when he has proved his title so to be desig- 
nated, is exempt from the test of the ordinary rules of society and poli- 
tical morality... . I make no claim for Cecil Rhodes that he was a 
good man in the usually accepted sense of the term. I do claim that 
he was a great man.” 

Thoroughly selfish people often profess a wide and remote 
altruism. Assuredly we should desire the welfare of future genera- 
tions, and, so far as we know that we are on the right track, work for 
it; but never by sacrificing the “narrow and immediate altruism” of 
performing our duty to our contemporaries, which is much more easy 
to know, though perhaps not to practise. The professed philanthro- 
pist who does not do his duty by his own family is a person to be 
shunned. Perhaps few men who have had it in their power to do 
good or mischief on a large scale have been so ill qualified either by 
nature or training to judge what would be best for posterity as Rhodes. 

It is not true that history or the general opinion of mankind has 
ever admitted that a man is to be called great, irrespectively of the 
moral quality of the acts for which he is awarded that title. If those 
acts are not judged to have been upon the whole serviceable to 


Humanity he is not called great. For that reason, no one whose 


opinion is entitled to respect now calls Napoleon a great man, though 
no one in modern times is to be compared with him for capacity as a 
soldier, a legislator, and a statesman, or for vastness of achievement. 
His prodigious intellectual and practical endowments were at the 
service of a bad moral nature; so, upon the whole, they were pro- 


ductive of enormous evil. Here lies the difference between him and 


Frederick the Great, whom Mr. Iwan-Miiller selects as an instance of 
a great man who was not good. At the beginning of his reign Frederick 
committed a bad act which had a long train of bad consequences. But 
his conduct as a ruler was upon the whole admirable, and of great 
benefit to his country and Humanity, 
(qa Cite . . . en is . . 

Positivism limited to British humanity” is a queer jumble of 

words and ideas. You might as well talk of “the terrestrial universe.” 
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Positivism teaches that Family, Country, and Humanity are 
all three of them Beings claiming our love and service, but does 
not admit that they can be confounded or that one of them can be 
suppressed. E. S. BEESLY. 
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THe binary theory was employed by Berzelius to account for the 
constitution of both organic and inorganic compounds, but in 1834 
Dumas showed that the electro-negative element chlorine could be 
substituted for the electro-positive hydrogen in the case of many of 
the compounds of carbon, while the new compound formed exhibited 
the same general characteristics as the old one. It was impossible to 
explain such facts satisfactorily by the dualistic view, and so a new 
theory gradually arose—the monistic or unitary view of the molecule. 
The latter was now looked upon as being built up of atoms which 
admitted of replacement by others without regard to their electrical 
condition, and the fact that an atom of one element present in a com- 
plex molecule could be replaced by an atom of another element with- 
out materially disturbing the structure of the molecule showed that 
the molecule was to be looked upon as a whole made up of several 
parts rather than as a strict duality. And while the old doctrine laid 
stress upon the nature of the elements present, the new one attached 
importance not only to the specific influence of the elements, but also 
to the number of atoms present, and especially to their mode of ar- 
rangement in the molecule. 

The architecture—the general design—of the molecule became 
now a question of supreme importance. The molecule of a 
complex compound has been aptly compared to a _ house, 
and just as within certain limits we can alter the structure of the 
house here and there without destroying its most typical features, 
so the chemist can substitute one element for another or one group of 
elements for another group without affecting many of the main 
characteristics of the molecule in question. 

Such a view of the molecule naturally led to the doctrine of types, 
compounds were classed according to their general resemblance to such 
well-known compounds as water, ammonia, and hydrochloric acid, much 
as we speak of different styles of architecture. The new view did not 
of course entirely exclude the dualistic hypothesis, it only denied the 
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utility of it as a general explanation of all possible cases, and confined 
its use to a comparatively small class of compounds simple in their 
structure. 

The next important step in chemical theory was taken by Frank- 
land in 1852, when he introduced the idea of the “ valency ” of the 
elements. The facts generalised in the Law of Multiple Proportions 
showed that there was a distinct limit to the power of combination of 
one element with another, and Frankland was the first to suggest that 
each element had a limited capacity for chemical combination, de- 
termined by the specific character of the element. It now became 
possible to classify the elements according to their power of combining 
with or replacing each other atom for atom, taking hydrogen as the 
standard, and grouping each element according to the number of 
hydrogen atoms which were equivalent to its own atom. Frankland’s 
idea was of great value as an explanation of chemical substitution, and 
it was soon applied to the interesting case of Carbon. The large 
number of compounds formed by this element called for an explana- 
tion, which we owe to Kekulé, who about 1858 pointed out the 
tetravalent character of the carbon atom, conferring upon it the pro- 
perty of direct union with no less than four atoms of hydrogen or 
chlorine. This went a long way to account for the multiplicity of 
carbon compounds, but was obviously not a sufficient explanation, since 
other elements even exceeded carbon in their capacity for combining 
with other atoms, although not forming numerous. compounds. Kekulé 
next assumed that the carbon atoms were capable of union with them- 
selves to an almost unlimited degree, thus accounting for the large 
number of “homologous” series amongst carbon compounds, Other 
elements are distinguished from carbon in this respect by only possess- 
ing a very limited power of direct union amongst their own atoms. 
Taking advantage of this characteristic of carbon, modern chemists 
have rung the changes upon its compounds in all kinds of ways, so 
that at the present day we are acquainted with over 70,000 distinct 
compounds of carbon, the vast majority of which are artificial pro- 
ducts, built up synthetically by the chemist. 

Kekulé, to whom we owe the modern definition of organic chemis- 
try as the chemistry of the compounds of carbon, greatly stimulated 
this kind of research by his views, and the appearance in 1860 of 
Berthelot’s Chimie Organique fondée sur la Synthése—a work in 
which the author made an elaborate investigation of the conditions 
necessary to the formation of carbon compounds—marks the beginning 
of the era of synthetical chemistry, which was to be one of the main 
lines of research during the rest of the century. The triumphs of the 
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chemist in this field have indeed been great, and such complex com- 
pounds as salicylic acid, indigo, and many alkaloids can now be made 
by purely artificial means without the agency of any form of Life. 
But the distinction so clearly drawn by Comte between the states of 
Life and Death still remains, and no synthesis of a proteid compound 
has been, or indeed is ever likely to be, made apart from the living 
organism. 

Kekulé’s idea, of the carbon atoms being linked among themselves 
as well as to other elements, was soon given a general extension, and 
the molecule came to be looked upon as a closed chain of atoms, each 
atom being linked to its neighbours ; chemical substitution was there- 
fore the replacement of one link by another, and a system soon 
arose of representing the structure of a molecule graphically, the 
atoms being connected by straight lines. Such structural or con- 
stitutional formule indicating the linkage of the atoms in a molecule 
are to the chemist in some degree what plan and elevation are to the 
engineer, and they enable him to explain the phenomena, of “ iso- 
merism ” exhibited in the case of two substances of identical chemical 
composition—the same elements present in the same proportions by 
weight—but with different physical, and, in some cases, chemical pro- 
perties. It is to Pasteur that we are indebted for the explanation, 
for it was he who concluded from his classical researches on tartaric 
acid that isomerism was due to different arrangements of the atoms 
in the molecule in space of ¢hree dimensions, :.e., he explained the 
differences in the properties of isomeric substances by a difference in 
the geometrical structure of their molecules. A few years later Kekulé 
suggested the representation of the carbon atom by a geometrical 
model in the form of a tetrahedron. The geometrical view of the 
molecule is a perfectly legitimate extension of the Atomic Theory, it 
is merely a recognition of the obvious fact that the atoms composing 
a molecule must have geometrical relations to each other in space, and 
may therefore be symbolised not only by graphical formule in one 
plane, but also by geometrical formule or models. Such formule are 
at present rarely used except in the case of isomeric compounds. 

This idea of geometrical structure as applied to a molecule may 
be said to have been definitely established by Van’t Hoff in his Za 
Chimie dans l’Espace (1875), and in this way the bare symbolism of 
Dalton has been replaced by a concrete image of the molecule, giving 
rise to a branch of the science called stereochemistry, concerned with 
the position of the atoms in space. The chemist therefore as well 
as the physicist has now found it necessary to postulate the existence 
of the molecule as a physical reality. As far back as 1857 the velocity 
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of a molecule of hydrogen was calculated by Joule, and since then ap- 
proximate ideas of the number of molecules in a given volume of a 
gas and their sizes have been obtained. 

The scientific perfection of chemistry was stated by Comte to be 
the prediction of the physical and chemical properties of a compound 
from a knowledge of the properties of its constituent elements. A 
most important step in this direction was the discovery of the Periodic 
Law of the Elements and their compounds. Comte, while remarking 
that the existence of natural families in Chemistry was generally ad- 
mitted, said that their classification remained to be made, and in the 
“Polity” he states that of all the questions to be dealt with in the 
future by chemists, this question of the classification of the elements 
was the most important, and that it was to be solved by the Compara- 
tive Method. We saw how this method was introduced into chemistry 
in connection with the “ homologous” series of carbon compounds, and 
Kopp had shown the gradation of physical as well as chemical pro- 
perties exhibited by such a series. The method has now been ap- 
plied to the elements themselves, with the result of giving us a 
perfectly natural classification. In 1864 Newlands observed that if 
the elements are arranged serially in the order of their atomic weights, 
the properties of the first seven elements seem to reappear in the next 
seven, and he called this relationship the Law of Octaves. The 
subject was given a much greater extension by Mendelejeff and L. 
Meyer, who showed that not only do the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of the elements reappear in serial order, but that the same is 
true of their compounds. All known elements may in this way be 
arranged in a tabular form, in horizontal and vertical rows, and if we 
call each horizontal row a period, then the corresponding members of 
each period, 7.¢., the elements in each vertical column possess similar 
properties, they are homologous with each other, forming a natural 
family, the members of which have a family likeness to each other, 
the difference being one of degree. On the other hand the members 
of a horizontal row or series differ in kind, and their differences increase 
steadily from one end of the series to the other, just as their atomic 
masses increase. And the same thing is true of all the compounds 
of the elements. These facts have been generalised by Mendelejeff 
in his Periodic Law—T he properties of the elements, as well as 
the properties of their compounds, form a periodic function of the 
atomic weights of the elements. The soundness of this method of 
classification is shown by the fact that when a redetermination of cer- 
tain atomic masses which disagreed with the theory 


Was made, the old 
figures were proved to be erroneous. 


And the theory has stood the 
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test of all true science—prediction. As drawn up by its author, the 
Table exhibited three gaps, and Mendelejeff predicted that three 
elements existed which would fill those gaps; he even went as far as 
to draw up a detailed list of their physical and chemical properties. 
Some years after, his predictions were precisely fulfilled. 

That such relationships as are disclosed by this Law between the 
atomic mass and the properties of an element cannot be due to coin- 
cidence is of course certain; and several attempts have been made 
to find a suitable explanation. The most popular hypothesis is the 
revival of a very old idea, that the elements have been evolved from 
some primal form of Matter. The doctrine of the genesis of the 
elements was revived by Crookes in 1886, and the spectroscopic re- 
searches of Lockyer have been held to yield confirmatory proof. ‘lhe 
hypothesis that the various forms of Matter called the Elements are 
really compounds of “ protyle” formed by successive condensations 
due to the cooling down of the earth after its separation from the sun 
would indeed seem to be the natural complement of the Nebular 
Hypothesis, but the evidence in favour of such a view is much too 
slight at present to be conclusive, and although the physical unity of 
Matter has been fully proved by the work of Andrews, etc., we must 
still regard its chemical unity as unproven. 

Another theory of the nature of Matter which has attracted great 
attention is the Vortex Theory of Atoms, due to Kelvin, based 
upon Helmholtz’s researches on vortex motion. As long as such 
hypotheses are looked upon as purely subjective in character, they may 
perhaps be deemed justifiable; indeed Comte tells us that the use of 
“ milieux subjectifs ” is specially called for in Physics and Chemistry. 

As hitherto no objective proofs of the existence of the Ether are 
forthcoming, the notion that Matter is moving Ether, in the form of 
Vortex rings, can only be regarded as a legitimate logical device in so 
far as it should succeed in fairly co-ordinating and unifying the phe- 
~ nomena concerned, 

In any case we must regard the Periodic Law of the Elements 
together with its parent the Atomic Theory as the two great master- 
pieces of the century in the domain of chemical generalisation. 

As regards the Elements generally, the century enriched us. with 
two distinct methods for their detection, the method of electrolysis, so 
ably practised by Davy; and Spectrum Analysis, which led to the 
discovery of many previously unknown elements. Its great advantage 
lies in its extreme delicacy, and its applicability to the sun and other 
stars. Kirchoff’s explanation of the dark lines in the solar spectrum, 
by showing the presence of terrestrial elements in the sun’s atmosphere 
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supplied the needed chemical proof of the common origin of the sun 
and planets; while the subsequent extension of the method to star- 
light displayed the community in structure of other suns with our own. 
The closing years of the century witnessed a remarkable confirmation 
of Cavendish’s researches on the atmosphere, for he had formed the 
opinion that atmospheric nitrogen was not homogeneous but contained 
another constituent in small quantity. His doubts remained unsolved 
until the discovery by Rayleigh and Ramsay in 1894 of argon, followed 
by the detection of its companions. These discoveries prove that our 
atmosphere is far more complex than was formerly supposed, but in 
no way alter the accepted view as to the nature of the reaction between 
living organisms and their environment since the new constituents 
appear to be, like nitrogen, very inert compounds. 


H. GorDON JONES. 
(To be continued.) 


PEA eG aruamea rt oi: 


The Monument to Auguste Comte, which was unveiled by the 
Minister of War in Paris on Whit-Sunday last, was, by reason of its 
international and cosmopolitan character, a striking testimony to the 
influence on the world of this great thinker. Comte died in 1857, 
and for more than forty years his work has been carried on 
by Pierre Laffitte, who now closes his career of devoted 
service by founding this memorial of his Master. More than two 
thousand persons have contributed to the fund, including some 42 
societies—philosophical, scientific, literary, industrial, or municipal. 
The subscribers come from France, Britain, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Russia, 
Greece, Roumania, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Bresil, Cuba, Haiti, Peru, 
Argentina, Mexico, India, and the United States. Europe, Asia, North 
and South America, are equally represented. The German-speaking 
subscribers exceed the English speaking ; the Transatlantic subscribers 
equal the French. 

* * * * 

The highly instructive debate on the Trades-Union law ought to 
open the eyes of the workmen to the radical change in their legal 
responsibilities, effected by recent decisions. Sir Robert Reid, K.C. 
ne Gat He Solicitor-General and Attorney-General, Mr. Asia 
K.C., who has been Hom r Q 
to the same effect. They eee nae pas 

es Dilke, who has 
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been President of the Local Government Board, with Mr. Bell, and 
Mr. Keir Hardie, representing workmen’s associations. They proved 
that the very existence of Trades-Unionism is menaced, that the law 
as now interpreted is uncertain and confused, that workmen on strike 
and the funds of their unions are at the mercy of any judge who may 
be prejudiced against them. The answer given to these great legal 
authorities was the ordinary conventional evasion of the true issue, a 
string of irrelevant platitudes. The talk about “equality in the eye 
of the law” is all nonsense. A syndicate of capitalists, openly or se 
cretly combined, can always act, lawfully or unlawfully, in the dark. 
The workmen must act in public. I adhere to what I said in this 
Review last September, that Trades-Unionism, as it existed for a 
generation down from 1871, is a thing of the past. | Working-men 
should not cry out, but, as I advised them, do nothing that their em- 
ployers object to. Mr. Sidney Webb will tell them—they have got 
Empire. 
* * * * 

They have also got the dear loaf. It is in vain to pretend that 
this new tax will not raise the price of bread, that nothing like Pro- 
tection is intended. Bread is dearer, and will be dearer—solvitur 
emendo—solvitur edendo. Wives and mothers know it is dearer: 
children know they get less. It is heartless to talk about patriots re- 
joicing to contribute to Empire the sixteenth of a farthing per loaf. 
When the Mint coins sixteenths of a farthing, the patriots will be 
happy. But in the meantime they have to pay farthings and some- 
times halfpennies for each loaf. Lord Spencer puts it for a large 
family at sixpence a week. They may not intend Protection; but if 
the loaf is raised by a new Customs duty, the British grower will gain. 
They did not iztend to slaughter ten thousand women and children, 
when they started concentration camps. But they did it, as could be 
foreseen. Whitehall and Downing Street is paved with good inten- 
tions. But such thoroughfares lead to a bottomless pit. 

* * * * 

But the farthing or the halfpenny on the loaf is a mere incident 
of the new tax. The really ominous thing is that the bottom is 
knocked out of Free Trade. As I have insisted now for two years, 
this war must force on the over-turning of our whole financial policy 
of the last fifty years. It has been built up on Free Trade: and Free 
Trade is now called “ economic pedantry ”—“ old shibboleths.” The 
grain tax is after all a trifle, but it is the cloud on the horizon like a 
man’s hand. A great Colonial Minister in Canada has openly de- 
manded preferential duties for his dominion. The great Colonial 
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Minister at home—the one strong man in power—has now approved 
that demand. The Coronation is to be the occasion for placing the 
Empire on a basis of Protective, reciprocal, and preferential Customs, 
that is, for shattering the English financial system as formed by Peel; 
Cobden, and Gladstone. The grain tax may be a flea-bite in money; 
but it heralds the end of all that serious English statesmen, Liberal or 
Conservative alike, have hitherto regarded as sound finance. 
* * * * 


The conversion of the constitutional kingdom of these British 
islands into a military and world-wide Empire necessarily involves the 
entire reconstruction of our English political, social, and economic 
system. Those who have reflected on the rise and fall of Empires— 
Persian, Athenian, Roman, Byzantine, Hapsburg, Bourbon, Napo- 
leonic—well know the inevitable course they run: how each element 
involves the rest. Empire has already brought us taxation of the 
people’s food, martial law, breach of constitutional rights, the de- 
struction of our financial policy, of workmen’s unions. It is aiming at 
sectarian ascendancy, clerical education, and compulsory service in 
arms. Our whole political, social, economic life is being imperialised. 
That we may “help God in painting the map red,” as Rhodes says, 
we are willing to barter everything that for a thousand years has been 
essentially English. This is the millenary year of the Coronation. of 
King Edward I, the first king of all England. Would it not be better 
now, after a thousand years, to drop the old title too, and to crown our 
sovereign, like Napoleon, Edward the First Emperor? 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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iiEeeeRENCH] bUBRGIIONS: 


SINCE the foundation of the French Republic, no ministry has lived 
so long and so successfully as that which quitted office last month. 
This is attributable to two causes, neither of which would have been 
sufficient in the absence of the other. One was the fear of a military 
coup d@état, which induced the whole Left of the Assembly and a 
portion of the Centre to suspend their differences and rally to the 
defence of the Republic. The other, by the universal admission of. 
supporters and opponents, was the firmness and commanding capacity 
displayed by M. Waldeck-Rousseau. The Prime Minister who: pre- 
ceded him, M. Charles Dupuy, by his timidity, or, as some thought, his 
treachery, had encouraged the military conspirators to think that they 
could override Parliament and the Law-courts, and that no Govern- 
ment would venture to assert the supremacy of the civil power. This 
was the danger which confronted M. Waldeck-Rousseau. He met it 
with courage, but also with prudence. Former Premiers—even so 
stalwart a Radical as M. Brisson—had not known how to find, or had 
not dared to appoint, a trustworthy Minister of War. M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau began by obtaining the co-operation of General Galliffet, who 
was ready to enforce subordination with some severity, and had the 
personal prestige, though of a sinister kind, necessary for commencing 
that delicate operation. When eleven months of his firm discipline 
had taken off the edge of military arrogance, and he showed himself 
unwilling to carry the purifying process any further, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau did not shrink from provoking his resignation by 
a sharp speech in the Assembly, and without a moment’s 
delay appointed in his place an equally resolute adminis- 
trator, and much more advanced Republican, General André, 
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who, within a month, dismissed a dangerous Commander-in-Chief, and 
thoroughly purged the War Office. Not till then was the safety of 
the Republic assured. 

The Waldeck Cabinet had no bond of union except a common 
determination to defend the Republic. In other respects its members 
were separated by wide differences of opinion. The Prime Minister, 
therefore, had to exercise a supervision over all departments, as Sir 
Robert Peel used to do, and not unfrequently took upon himself to 
represent them in debate, so that it might almost be called a one-man 
ministry. Having taken office for an essentially temporary purpose, its 
task was one of administration rather than legislation; and in fact it 
adjourned, with one exception, the principal legislative changes so 
long demanded by democratic politicians. The exception was the 
law on religious associations, and the importance of this will be great 
or little in proportion to the vigour that may be shown in enforcing its 
provisions. 

The reasons assigned for the retirement of M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
after an election which was supposed to have increased his 
majority to 90, seem hardly sufficient by themselves to account for it. 
Perhaps he thought that the Radical section of his supporters, being 
so much increased in numbers, would not give him so free a hand as 
formerly, but would insist on legislation which would alienate some of 
those 62 Centrists whose assistance cannot be dispensed with. Whether 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau is a Radical or not, he is an Opportunist of 
the school of Gambetta and Jules Ferry. 

The trend of French politics will be best understood by comparing 
the elections of 1898 with those of 1902 :— 


1898 1902 


{ Socialists Tey eke) SOCiaISt Samar an oes 
Left") Rad. & Soe. Rad ix89| Rad. & Soc. Race aan wea 


Centre... Mod. Republ. ... 240 Mod. Republ. \ Waldeckists 62 
| Mélinists ... 127 


fo) Ralliés ... Ben car Ralliés Je ot: ee35 
Right { Nationalists ... 18 Nationalists... sa en ee 
Monarchists ... 46 Monarchists... aes Be 


There are, besides, in the present Chamber, five perverse or sham 
Radicals, who are likely often to vote with the Right. Two seats are 
unfilled. The full number of the new Chamber is 591: 
than the last. ; 

The above figures are given according to the computations made 
immediately after the elections and based upon the electoral addresses 
of the candidates. They, therefore, afford the best indication of the 


ten more 
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intentions of the electors. Already, however, there has been some 
alteration in the relative numbers of the two Central groups; certain 
reputed Mélinists having hastened to proclaim themselves Waldeckists 
as soon as they found that M. Méline had no chance of returning 
to power. The invalidation of several deputies of the Right may 
make a further difference. 

I will now attempt some explanation of the opinions and policies 
advocated by the several parties. 

The Socialists have for their ultimate aim to suppress the wage- 
system by transforming individual property into collective. In the 
meantime they support all legislation favouring the interests of work- 
men. But their programme is far from being merely economic. 
They advocate the substitution of a militia for the standing army, 
oppose colonial extension, deprecate all war even for the recovery of 
Alsace-Lorraine, and demand the complete separation of Church from 
State. It is not true that they suffered any loss at the elections, 
though some journalists, in order to make out that they did, count 
along with them in the last Chamber some twenty Socialist-Radicals 
whom the Socialists never recognised as belonging to their party. 
They are divided into two groups. The “ Parti Socialiste Frangais ” 
consists of 35 deputies, among whom may be mentioned MM. Millerand 
and Jaures. This group has promised its support to the Combes 
ministry, though deeming its programme inadequate. The “ Unité 
Socialiste Révolutionnaire” numbers eleven deputies, of whom the 
best known are MM. Vaillant and Sembat. These are more uncom- 
promising, and may abstain from voting in some critical division. 

The Radicals and Socialist-Radicals are now reckoned almost as 
one party. Both are extreme democrats and bitter enemies of cleri- 
calism. The Socialist-Radical no more believes in collectivism than 
the Radical pure and simple does. But he uses vague socialistic lan- 
guage, and is more ready to vote for economic measures of a 
socialistic tendency. 

The great Central party in 1898 had the appearance of being 
united. They affected the title of “ Progressists,” shunning that of 
“ Moderates,” though the latter was, and still is, the name which most 
truly describes them, because most of them desire nothing but to 
maintain the status “quo. Nevertheless, even in 1898, this seemingly 
united party had a left wing who were prepared to acquiesce in some. 
reform of taxation, and insisted on boycotting the Rallés. These are 
the men who. afterwards co-operated with the Left under M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau in defending the Republic. We are not to 
accuse the Mélinists of willingness to betray the Republic. M. Méline 
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in his election addresses vehemently denounced the Nationalists. But 
it is none the less true that if the elections had enabled M. Méline or 
M. Ribot to return to office, those statesmen would have had to depend 
for support upon the Right, and would have been its instruments for 
destroying the Republic. For the present, the Centre seems to be 
broken up into two divisions, which it is convenient to designate by 
the names of their late leaders. But they may come together again 
sooner or later; for there has never been a French Assembly without 
its Centre, its “ Plain,’ whose chief characteristic is timidity. 

The Ralliés are clericals, who profess to accept the Republic. But 
they have never ceased to plot against it, and they would unquestion- 
ably welcome a Restoration, either Monarchical or Imperial. 

The Nationalists, though they call themselves Republicans, really 
aim at overthrowing Republican institutions. They hope to effect 
this by exciting the warlike spirit, courting the army and navy, stimu- 
lating colonial expansion, and crying out that the safety of France is 
threatened by the ill-will of her neighbours. They claim a monopoly 
of patriotism. Their opponents are pro-English, or pro-Germans, or 
pro-Italians, in short, friends of every country but their own. In the 
Chamber the Nationalists proper are not a large party. But they 
have the full sympathy of the other two sections of the Right ; and it is 
to be feared that not a few of the Centre, though not harbouring any 
anti-Republican intentions, are more or less infected with the Na- 
tionalist poiscn—in fact, would not be unwilling to describe them- 
seives as “sane Nationalists.” 

The Monarchists are a small and dwindling party in the Chamber. 
But they represent such influential elements of French society as the 
Church, the Aristocracy, the world of fashionable idleness, and the 
Academy. 

The most characteristic feature of the late elections, as a glance at 
tne tables given above will show, is the decisive transference of 
numerical superiority, within the whole Republican mass, from the 
Centre to the Left. The Republican party as. a whole—that is to 
say, the Left and the Centre taken together—has not increased numeri- 
cally. On the contrary, it numbers. only 465, whereas in 1898 it 
mustered 475 in a smaller Chamber. The anti-Republican party, or 
Roght, which had only 106 deputies in the last Chamber, has I1g in 
the present one. But this does not matter. The Right will evidently 
be more overwhelmingly out-voted than before, because their Mélinist 
allies have been so weakened. 

The new ministry is composed almost entirely of strong Radicals. 
M. Camille Pelletan, a Socialist-Radical, who has been a very distin- 
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guished Parliamentary figure for twenty years, comes into: office for 
the first time. M. Rouvier has been made Minister of Finance in 
order that the Centre may not be too much alarmed. But he is. not 
so much a Moderate as a typical Opportunist, an old associate of 
Gambetta. His reputation suffered from the Panama. disclosures, 
though a tribunal decided that there was not sufficient ground for 
putting him on his trial. General André, the déte noire of the Na- 
tionalists, remains in office. Soon after his first appointment in 1900 
he declared that “he feared nobody and nothing,” and that “ when 
he left the War Office it would be feet foremost.” No French general 
since 1815 has dared to disobey the Minister of War. Positivists feel 
a special interest in General André, because he lately inaugurated the 
statue of Auguste Comte, on which occasion he made a thoroughly 
Positivist speech. 

If we may judge by the division on the vote of confidence, which 
was supported by 329 deputies, the ministerial programme is not more 
Radical than the Waldeckists of the Centre will stand. M. Ribot de- 
nounced it; but most of his group abstained from the division. 

E. S. BEESLY. 


PARIS MONUMENT «FO. COMTE. 


THE monument to Comte in Paris, which has been in hand for some: 
years, was finally unveiled on Whit-Sunday, the 18th of May, with an 
impressive and interesting ceremony. It was intended for the Exhibi- 
tion year, 1900, but the sculptor, M. Injalbert, who had a great many 
works to execute for the Exhibition, was unable to finish it in that 
year. Two international meetings were consequently held, one in 
1900, at which the artist’s sketch was unveiled, the second last May, 
when the completed statue was inaugurated, in the Place de la 
Sorbonne, by General André, the Minister for War, with a large com- 
pany of representative Frenchmen and delegates from all parts of the 
world. 

The monument rises to a good height in the middle of the Place 
de la Sorbonne. It faces the Boulevard St. Michel, and being of 
white marble, stands out clearly against the dark mass of the Sorbonne 
Church behind. On a large granite base, a tall pedestal of marble 
supports the bust of Comte, and on each side of the pedestal are 
allegorical figures ; on the left of the spectator a female figure, repre- 
senting Humanity, holds a child on her right arm, and with her left 
stretches out a palm branch to the philosopher above; on the night a 
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youth is seated on an anvil, his hammer at his feet, his arms resting 
on an open book which he is studying as it lies upon his knee. On 
the sides of the pedestal are the following inscriptions:—“ A Auguste 
Comte, 1798-1857. Vivre pour autrui. Ovdve et progres. La famille, 
la patvie, Vhumanité. Monument érigé suv Vinitiative de M. Pierre Laffitte 
par souscription internationale.” 

The morning of the 18th of May was as rainy as the average of the 
month. But a large number of people came together, and after the 
veil of the statue was removed, a gleam of sunshine appeared for a 
few moments to brighten the scene. A military band accompanied 
the Minister for War, and at ten o'clock it played the Marseillaise 
as General André took his place on the covered platform. Only four 
speeches were made at the morning ceremony: by M. Corra, on be- 
half of the Committee for the erection of the statue; by M. Hector 
Denis, for the International Committee; by M. Keufer, as repre- 
senting the working classes ; and by General André, as representing the 
Government. 

General André compared the occasion with the ceremony of the 
26th of February, when the monument to Victor Hugo was inau- 
gurated in the Pantheon. That was a tribute to art; this was the 
homage of the world to scientific philosophy. Comte, in developing 
the thought of Montesquieu, had shown how social facts must be 
considered to belong to the same realm of ordered sequence as all 
the other phenomena of nature. From this point of view he was 
able to appreciate the laws of human progress, and understand how 
the religious and political theories of any age were in harmony with 
the general state which society had then reached. Thus the theo- 
logical system which had been of service in an earlier and simpler age 
had become useless and even obstructive in our own day. 

This was outspoken enough; but the General’s speech at the 
banquet in the evening was even more striking. He then declared 
himself a co-religionist of the Positivists present, and said that the 
working classes had now taken up the supreme position in the State, 
and that the power of the bourgeoisie had passed away. 

Nothing in the day’s proceedings made so great an impression on 
the minds of the Englishmen present as these strong and defiant utter- 
ances of a leading member of the French Government, above all, of a 
Minister of War. It was thought a very decided measure for the 
Government openly to patronise the Comte monument ; but General 
André’s speeches increased our astonishment. What a gulf, we felt, 
separates public opinion even yet, between two countries so near 
geographically, so similar in externals, as England and France! Could 
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even Mr. John Morley, speaking as. a Minister of the Crown, say the 
half of what General André said, the official head of the most re- 
actionary department in French public life? Yet we see that his 
position is so well-assured that the new ministry of M. Combes retains 
him in his functions. 

The afternoon ceremony was held in the Hall of the Society of 
Agriculture in the rue de Grenelle. It resembled the ceremony in 
1g00, when the sculptor’s sketch was first unveiled. This model- 
sketch was again on the platform, hung round with flowers and cur- 
tains. The Hall was well filled, and M. Canora’s scene of song 
and recitation in honour of Comte was a great success. But the pro- 
gramme of international speeches was too long. It was interesting 
to hear so many foreigners declare their admiration for the hero of the 
day, but one felt that their individual utterances should have been 
short, pointed, and complimentary, and should not have aimed, as 
many did, at an exposition of the Positive philosophy, especially in 
its relation to the problems of their own countries. Such a turn to the 
speeches was, however, very natural, and one heard many striking and 
suggestive views, especially from M. Ahmed Riza on the present state 
of the Musulman mind in Turkey, from Dr. Nystrom on Sweden, and 
Dr. Molenaar on Germany. 

The musical piece was exceedingly simple in its structure, but 
many present thought that no more effective method of popularising 
Positivist ideas had been seen before. The platform was to represent 
a public square, with the monument to Comte at the back. The 
Poet, the Thinker, the young Working Man enter from different points, 
and discuss their debt to Comte in simple and vigorous blank verse. 
Last of all the Woman, who pays Comte the highest tribute of all. 
M. Jean Canora, the author of this Scene Lyrique, is quite a young 
man, and proposes to study Comte and Positivist doctrines more 
steadily and deeply in future. It may be hoped that he will contri- 
bute many other and more mature productions to the progress of the 
same ideas. 

A crowded banquet at the Café Voltaire—the old haunt of M. 
Laffitte and other Parisian Positivists—concluded the day. Here 
General André again presided, and spoke still more strongly than in 
the morning. M. Hector Denis and M. Corra spoke again, and M. 
Jeannolle, for the first time during the day. But the company rose 
early, and the room was cleared soon after ten o'clock, On the fol- 
lowing days, our Paris friends took pains to: entertain us, and com- 
pensate us for the cold and rainy weather which still prevailed. Dr. 
Dubuisson, on Monday night, gave an international dinner party in his 
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house at the Asile Ste, Anne, where many of those who had taken 
part in the ceremony of Sunday met again, and discussed their common 
interests till a late hour. Of all those present Dr. Nystrom, of Stock- 
holm, had perhaps the most cheering story to tell of popular educa- 
tional work done on Positivist lines in Sweden. His workman’s 
institute, with its thousands of students, in Stockholm, is now be- 
ginning to found, directly or by imitation, similar institutions in many 
of the smaller cities. In many external points they resemble our 
Polytechnics and Mechanics’ Institutes in England, but they possess, 
what can hardly be said to exist with us, the saving virtue of a 
scientific system and co-ordinating idea. This Dr. Nystrom has de- 
rived from Comte, though doubtless it now appears to most of the 
professors and students as the natural and inevitable way of teaching 
and learning. We may hope that Dr. Nystrom will be able before long 
to come to England and explain to wider circles the secret of his 
success. While carrying on this great work of organisation, he has 
found time to compile and publish several sociological treatises 
dealing especially with the history of Scandinavian and other northern 
civilisations, 

The international party broke up on the following (Tuesday) night, 
when a number of Parisian friends entertained the foreign visitors at 
a smaller dinner, again at the Café Voltaire. Here the English 
visitors heard with pleasure that our indefatigable friend, M. Keufer, 
proposes to organise a French pilgrimage: to London for the coming 
year. Nothing could give us greater pleasure; and if he should suc- 
ceed in enrolling a number of young French workmen in his party, the 
visit would be instructive in many ways to the natives of both countries. 

So the monument was unveiled, and a notable step was taken in 
popularising the ideas of Comte, and in welding together sympathetic 
spirits in different countries, especially the two leading groups of 
Positivists in France and in England. F. S. MARVIN. 


A PILGRIMAGE. TO, ASSIST: 


ALL travellers worthy of the name are tempted away from the direct 
route that leads from Florence to Rome. . For eastward lies Assisi: 
and with the city of Dante behind us and the city of Scipio, Cesar and 
Hildebrand in prospect, we long for a short retreat at the city of 
Francis, best beloved of all the heroes of the Positivist Calendar. 
So, having paused at Perugia and seen our goal from that lofty rival 
city, we wind with the railway train along the valley till we halt be- 
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neath Assisi. A hill rises on our left, crowned with the remains of 
an old castle, under which, but still near the hill-top, the walled city 
of Assisi stands. 

Close to the railway station is the large church of Saint Mary 
of Angels, built on the site of Francis’s first decisive labours. To us 
this is merely the setting of the gem; for inside the church, under 
its dome, remains the Mission Chapel of the Little Portion, the 
original headquarters of the Franciscan Order of Minor Brothers, 
lent to Francis by the Benedictines. It is but thirteen feet broad, and 
twenty-one long, and never was large enough for the congregations of 
Francis, who was accustomed to preach in the open air just outside ; 
the front and back are adorned with frescoes; and a side-door has 
been enlarged, to allow the free outgoing of the great crowd of pil- 
grims who throng the chapel on the great day of pardon, August 1-2; 
but the side-walls still present their medieval plain gray stone. The 
old huts that used to surround the chapel are all gone except the cell 
where Francis died, and another very low and narrow cell where he 
used to live. His little garden remains, with the thornless rosetrees ; 
and a figtree reminds us of the original figtree where the cricket sat, 
when he sang as a duet with Francis a hymn of praise so long that 
Francis had to bid him cease, being himself quite tired out. Once 
again, on leaving Assisi, we visited that little Mission Chapel, with 
its simple Latin inscription, “ Hic est locus sacer” (this is a holy 
place), and felt sad at leaving the shrine of our “poor brother” 
Francis for a world seemingly abandoned to brutality and rapacity. 

Not that there is no brutality and rapacity in the chronicles of 
Assisi ; sickening indeed is the bloody record of Guelph and Ghibelline 
warfare, murder and robbery, mostly indeed after the death of 
Francis. And ever within sight, littlke more than ten miles away, 
stood the lofty Perugia, capping her mountain-top, a perpetual menace 
when her bold captains thirsted for war, a challenge and a temptation 
even when she lit her bonfires to rejoice at one of her rare intervals 
of peace. 

Nor can we forget a curious medizval quality which played a great 
part in Umbria, a ferocious piety which impelled men to make the 
greatest efforts and sacrifices, and commit the gravest outrages on 
person and property, in order that they might possess for their own 
city the bones of holy men. To bury a saint outside the walls of a 
fortified city would have been to invite body-snatching ; weep as they 
might, the nuns of St. Damian had to part with the body of St. Clara, 
which would no doubt have been taken to Perugia in a few days by 
pious raiders from that city if it had not been buried safely within 
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Assisi’s walls, where it lay hidden till the year 1850; the body of 
Francis was a prize so inestimable that the Franciscan brother Elias 
hid it away in a secret chamber in the rock, so that it was not found 
for nearly 600 years. Whoever desires to know how far civic tumult 
and conspiracy, how far wars between neighbouring cities may gO,— 
iet him read, says Mr. Paul Sabatier, the Chronicles of Orvieto. 

Now, fulfilling the aspirations of Sir James Stephen, written at the 
close of his essay on St. Francis of Assisi, Mr. Sabatier is devoting 
the best years of his life to the great task of writing the life of the 
saint, and of editing the more important of the early Franciscan 
documents. Francis would doubtless have been touched by this 
devotion on the part of the descendant of many Huguenot martyrs. 
But Humanity often joins in friendship those whom theological acerbity 
has separated; and there is no man alive in whose heart the kind 
Brother Francis cannot find a home. 

As we start from St. Mary’s for Assisi we see on the extreme left 
of the city the two churches of St. Francis, one on top of the other, 
beneath which the saint was buried ; these, together with a high school 
for sons of teachers (formerly a monastery) are prevented from slipping 
down the hill by a great mass of masonry forming two storeys of 
narrow arches. On the nght side of the hill, one-third of the way 
up, is the monastery of St. Damian, formerly used as a convent by St. 
Clara; and far to the right of Assisi, and twice as high, four miles 
away, is the woody glen of the Carceri, where, amid caves in the rock, 
Francis used to go and meditate, when he wished to perfect the Rule 
of his Order. 

No sooner was Francis dead than his wishes were set aside. He 
had insisted that mud huts were good enough for the followers of him 
who had espoused Poverty, and that the pomp and pride of great 
churches was out of place. “Let them make be builded poor houses 
of mud and stud, and sundry little cells wherein at times the brethren 
may pray and work, for greater decency and for the avoiding of sloth. 
And let them make build little churches; for they ought not to have 
great churches builded, neither for the sake of preaching to the people 
nor upon none other occasion ; for the humility is the greater and the 
ensample the better, when they go to other churches to preach. And 
if at any time prelates and clerics, either regular or secular, shall come 
into their places, the sorry houses, the little cells, and small churches. 
will preach to them; and more will they be edified by these things 
than they would be by words.” (“Mirror of Perfection,” p. 21.) But 
disciples often think they know better than their master, and Brother 
Elias and the Pope set to work at building for Francis’s honour some 
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of those very basilicas which Francis had expressly denounced. One 
was not enough ; there must forsooth in this case be two churches, one 
on top of the other ; built on the hill-slope so that either can be entered 
from the ground level. One must not be too censorious about pious 
contributions ;* but we may feel that it was an act of irreverence to dis- 
regard Francis’s plain instructions, and we cannot be surprised at the 
rapid degeneracy of the Franciscan order as described by Dante less 
than roo years after. The degeneracy was not spontaneous; it came 
from a change of policy initiated by a man of great practical genius, 
Brother Elias, whom indeed Francis had often rebuked very gravely 
for his tendency to pride in material pomp. The churches are fine, 
and the frescoes (chiefly concerning the life of Francis) are in great 
measure the work of Cimabue and Giotto. Still, as Dante says by 
the mouth of Benedict, “ So tender is mortal flesh, that good beginnings 
here below endure not from when the oak is planted to when the 
acorn appears.t Peter began without gold and silver, I with prayer 
and fasting; Francis began his brotherhood in lowliness; and if thou 
look first how each began, and then what has come of it, thou wilt see 
white changed to brown. It were less wondrous to see Jordan turned 
back, or the sea flee away at God’s will, than any help for this.” 
(Paradise xxii.) 

As, leaving the Cathedral of Assisi, we took an uphill walk along 
the side of Mount Subasio, after three miles we came suddenly upon 
a thick wood in a recess of the hills, where stands the little monastery 
called the Prisons or Carceri. Just below the building are the caves 
where it was easy for hardy brothers careless of their comfort to find a 
retreat. And here, where his cell, bed and pillow are still shown, 
Francis used to meditate quietly on his plans for the good of his 
Order and the world. Here, in this wood, we thought, he must have 
preached to the birds ; here he must have confirmed and refreshed that 
childlike love of Nature that is one of his most engaging distinctions. 

At Assisi medals are sold with a portrait of St. Francis on one 
side, and one of St. Clara on the other. And well she deserves the 
distinction. It was indeed a splendid sacrifice for the noble girl to 
accept the religious call, despite the determined opposition of her 
family. But Francis was wholly worthy of the sacrifice; and we must 
respectfully demur to the middle-class common-sense remarks of Sir 
James Stephen, for the after-life of Clara warrants her girlish enter- 


* Give all thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more. 
(WorDsworTH on King’s College Chapel.) 
+ That is to say, about fifteen years. 
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prise of devotion. As chief of the Franciscan Sisters of St. Damian’s 
convent, she supported Francis in the full strictness of his rules, 
against which weaker spirits complained. And after his death, during 
the 27 years that preceded her own, she steadily maintained her Order 
of “Poor Clares” according to his rule, firmly resisting Pope after 
Pope who desired to mitigate the rule or to merge the Order into a 
common Benedictine Community. The convent was bought lately 
from the Italian Government by the present Marquis of Ripon, and 
given, after many repairs, to the Franciscan friars who now occupy its 
Finally, across all this rich Catholic and Feudal life we see the 
ghost of pagan Polytheisra.. For beneath the Assisian market-place 
of to-day is the old Roman Forum of long ago; and rising above the 
square by few steps now, but by many steps then, is the beautiful 
temple of Minerva (now the Church of St. Mary Minerva), which, in 
Roman times, must have been, as Goethe says, a most striking object 
from the plain below. It was for this, after all, and not for St. 
Francis or any of his works or memorials, that Goethe visited Assisi. 
For us the Temple of Minerva was indeed a surprise of joy, as an 
embodiment of the persistence of Paganism through the Christian 
era, and a visible sign that Christianity owes some of its buildings, as 
well as many of its doctrines, to the religious life that preceded its own. 
It was pathetic as the memorial of a creed outworn; it was encouraging 
as marking in some degree that progress of Humanity which we find 
it so hard to ensure. But we, who had read in boyhood Stephen’s 
life of Francis and felt for more than a quarter of a century the 
charm of the saint’s humane religious life, loved and enjoyed Assisi 
chiefly for his sake, feeling that, although the world will almost always 
and everywhere lie under the immediate government of cruel, rapacious 
and unscrupulous men, yet another sceptre is secretly wielded over us 
entirely for good, with a subtle persuasive influential sway, by those 
who have truly lived for others, years, centuries, or even millennia ago. 
This, surely, is what Christians meant when they first said: “I believe 


in the Communion of Saints.” CHARLES GASKELL HIGGINSON. 


DAAC Abbr HS” 


The Proclamation of Peace is a truly blessed relief to us all: and 
at such an hour it is not wise to scrutinise its terms too closely, nor 
to judge its issues in the light of the moral law. The settlement is 
evidently due, in no small measure, to the tact, soldierly feeling, and 
vigorous nature of Lord Kitchener; and we may trust that it is 
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especially grateful to the King. But our satisfaction must not make 
us blind to al! that it leaves for the future, and all that it commits 
our country to perform. Whatever may be the truth as to the out- 
burst of loyalty in the surrendered burghers, we had better wait to 
see the real feelings of the childless mothers, the widows, and the 
orphans. Canada is no parallel, for the Canadians passed from one 
great European monarchy to another. The true analogies lie in the 
history of Ireland and of Poland. 
* * * * 

The key of the situation lies in the spirit in which the settlement is 
to be worked out. We have always insisted that, great as were the 
problems involved in the war, those of subsequent settlement were 
infinitely more obstinate and complex.. The essence of the war from 
the Raid onwards has been the thirst of a European minority to 
dominate the true Afrikander majority in South Africa. The vague 
terms of the surrender leave it possible that this end may be rigorously 
enforced. The phrase that “rebels” are to be dealt with according 
to the law of their own colony may mean justice as bad as anything in 
the history of Poland or of Ireland. If that be so, there is no Peace, 
and it will be long ere there can be peace. But we live in hope that 
the royal prerogative of pardon will be used in such a way as will 
remove these perils and make the crowning of Edward VII a date 
of which Englishmen may feel some pride. 

. * * * * 

Some kind of compensation is clearly wanted for all the humiliation, 
the nuisance, and the perils which the Coronation inflicts. It has 
turned London into a tawdry Fair; it threatens the Abbey and most 
of our public buildings with very possible destruction ; and if there is 
a fine monument in our city, at least from the historic point of view, 
any such is now buried in timber and bunting. What would the 
contemporaries of Pheidias or Plato have said if the Archon Basileus 
had hoarded round the Propylcea and the Parthenon with “ grand 
stands,” and had stuck an archaic robing-room in muddy plaster against 
the Peristyle of the great Temple ? 

* * * * 

In the meantime the leaders of this nation are giving themselves 
up to an orgie of tailoring and mere mise-en-scene. ‘The heir of the 
Fitzalans is running Mr. Tree hard in his character of stage-manager. 
And the descendants of men who have made English history are 
practising rehearsals—how to carry the gold spur with dignity and to 
hold a train with grace. Prelates contend which is to hold the sacred 
oil, and which the holy spoon. A cake-walk is a favourite game with 
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American negroes, when they resort to high jinks of their own. The 
couple which performs the most florid promenade carries off as a 
prize a toothsome cake. Our cake-walk is to be at once a devotional 
service in Church, and a Savoy Theatre burlesque, performed by men 
who are making English history, and by the scions of those who have 
made it. The ceremony itself was first systematised by the priests 
and eunuchs of the Lower-Empire in the sixth, seventh, and following 
centuries. What would citizens of France, Holland, Switzerland, or 
the United States think if they saw their public men lending them- 
selves to these mummeries, this stage-play? 

* * * * 

It may turn out that the most critical problem of the present 
time is the question—How far shall the policy of England be domin- 
ated by distant non-English objects, and by the vehement demands of 
non-English politicians. To adopt a famous metaphor of John Bright 
in the sixties, “Is the dog to wag the tail, or is the tail to wag the 
dog?” On all sides there converge on us signs that, whilst English- 
men. are giving themselves up to “ mafficking,” the tail is busy wagging 
the dog. The cry to suspend the Constitution is simply the cry for 
arbitrary rule to secure the ascendancy of a minority. It may spread 
from the Cape Colony to other parts of the “Empire”; and indeed 
there are those who would like to see it even nearer home than 
Ireland. 

* * * * 

The bluster of Mr. Seddon will be supported by other colonial de- 
mands. The colonial conferences mean satisfaction of local demands, 
wholly irrespective of general national interests and cynically contemp- 
tuous of English traditions. Our military system has to be framed 
on distant, diverse, and non-English requirements. Our navy, our 
finance, our tariffs, must follow suit. The forty millions in these 
islands will have to be subordinate to the ten millions of English 
tongue and race scattered over the globe. Culture, traditions, history, 
law, liberty, and sound economics, will all have to make way for raw, 
pushing, self-engrossed, provincial tradesmen. The crystallisation 
ee Empires means the reversion to earlier and lower types of civili- 
sation, 


BeOsOR KS. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer, undoubtedly the greatest intellectual force 
in the English-speaking world, if not in the world of the higher thought 
at large, has just passed his 82nd year: and he fitly closes his forty- 
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two years of unbroken work on his Synthetic Philosophy by a miscel- 
lany of Thoughts on diverse problems of Sociology and Morals. Some 
forty studies, long and short, fill 200 pages, and cover most of the 
ground on which Mr. Spencer has formulated his doctrine. It would 
be obviously impossible to give any account of a volume so varied: 
and it is equally unlikely that he will carry conviction to his readers 
on all. Those who really care for Mr. Spencer’s contribution to 
modern philosophy will study for themselves his last words and note 
his undaunted adhesion to principles, however unpopular to-day. 
* * * * 


Whilst the cardinal fact of the book is Mr. Spencer’s reassertion of 
his central principles of individualism, industrialism, non-interference 
by the State, and resistance to Imperialism and War, the minor 
thoughts display a depth of sentiment, of poetry, and of reverence, 
with which his critics have hardly yet credited him. Such are the 
admirable essays on the “ Emotions and the Intellect,’ on Music, on 
Art, on regrets at the loss of the older things and rural life, on the 
“Pursuit of Prettiness,” and so forth, And this reverential temper 
comes out strongly in the last two essays, the “Sceptic and the Be- 
lever” and “ Ultimate Questions.” Both will disarm the wrath of 
many a rational Christian. In regarding Space as an object of reveren- 
tial awe, Mr. Spencer agrees with the view of Comte, in his last work 
—the “Subjective Synthesis.” But to the Positivist, Space offers no 
“feeling from which he shrinks.” It is the environment of Humanity. 

* * * * 


Another notable book by a veteran of thought who has contended 
for just causes for forty years is “Commonwealth or Empire,” by 
Professor Goldwin Smith. Primarily, it is addressed to the United 
States; but incidentally, it concerns Great Britain. Standing apart 
as he does both from American and from British parties, standing 
apart also from the politics of the British Colony in which he lives as 
a “bystander,” his judgment is as weighty as his warnings are dis- 
interested. It is striking to find a man on the verge of his eightieth 
year writing with all his old vigour and the ripeness of so large an 
experience of public affairs both in periods of time and in geographical 
area. He has written nothing more lucid or more wide in purview. 
American and British politicians may take to heart these trenchant 
judgments of party men and party cries. 

* * * * 


His immediate subject is the conquest of Cuba and the Philip- 
pines ; but he uses the British Empire as an example for Americans to 
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study the instinctive alliance of Plutocracy, Militarism, and Im- 
perialism—an alliance which threatens to reverse the progress of half 
a century. He utters a fine protest against the Jingo sophism, dear 
to rhymesters and prelates, that war, as such, ennobles a nation. In 
the decay of Christianity, and even Theism, man betakes himself to 
“worshipping the Flag.” If you have Empire, you must have 
absolutism. The Empires of Spain, of Portugal, of Napoleon, ruined 
their native countries. How anomalous is “ Expansion,” when applied 
to the annexation of distant, alien, and hostile populations! The 
union of the Anglo-Saxon race is “a mere trader’s idea.” All that has 
been great in thought, in art, in religion, has come out of the moderate, 
nut the huge, communities. The term “ British Empire” is itself 
fallacious. India is the only real Empire. The true greatness and 
the happiness of England is not in dominion over subject races, but 
over herself. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Ne Ou lel Gaties. 


The Positivist Society will not meet on Friday, June 27th. 


Instead, there will be a meeting on Friday, July 4th. Subject, ‘‘ Naval 
Supremacy,’’ opened by Dr. Bridges. 


The Society will meet on Friday, July 25th. Subject, ‘‘ The Treatment of 
Weaker Races.’’ The meetings are held at No. so, Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, 
at 8 p.m. Non-members can attend. 


On Sunday, July 13th, there will be a Visit to Greenwich Park, under the 
direction of Mr. F.S. Marvin. Meet at the Picture Gallery at 3.30 p.m. At 
5 p.m. tea will be provided at No. 12, the Circus, and here Mr. Marvin will give 
an address on ‘‘ Roman Civilisation in Britain.” 


On Sunday, July 27th, Visit to the Wallace Collection at Hertford House 
Manchester Square, under the direction of Mr. Howard Fletcher. Meet at the 
Entrance Hall at 3.30 p.m. The party will reassemble at No. 10, Clifford’s Inn 
where tea will be served at 5.15 p.m., after which Mr. Fletcher will speak ss 
“The Art of the Renascence in France.” 


The new seat of the Society is at No. 10, Clifford’s Inn, FI 
e 
E.C., where future meetings will be held. i ST Sesee 


The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. F. S. Marvin 13, South 
5 b] 
Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C., to whom all subscriptions should be sent 


The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the POsITIVIST 
REVIEW is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. ; j 


London: A, Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took's Court, E.C. (of Chancery Lane) 
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SORE Moe ee TERS TOLDReAUDIEE REN TL. 


A VOLUME of Comte’s correspondence has recently been published, of 
which the larger part is occupied by a series of 93 letters addressed to 
Dr. Audiffrent, one of the thirteen executors nominated in Comte’s 
will, and one of the two who still survive. (The list will be found in 
page 317 of this volume.) Dr. Audiffrent came into contact with 
Comte in 1850, and the letters extend over the seven following years; 
the last was written twelve days before.Comte’s death. Passages 
from some of these letters will be found in Dr. Ingram’s selection 
published last year. All of these, however, refer to the later period 
(1854-7); many of the earlier letters are of equal interest. 

From the first, dated 21 Descartes 62 (28 October, 1850) we 
learn that the Positivist Society was founded in March 1848; that it 
had at the date of this letter 45 members, of whom two-thirds were 
Parisians; and that the meetings took place every Wednesday even- 
ing: a practice which, it may be noted, has continued without inter- 
ruption to the present day. There were many sincere  positivists, 
Comte remarks, both in France and in other countries, who, for various 
reasons, had not joined the Society. Dr. Audiffrent, if he wishes to 
be enrolled as a member, is invited to read the “ General View of 
Positivism,” published in July, 1848, as well as other minor publica- 
tions of the Society which had special reference to the political exi- 
gencies of the time. Littre’s “ Application of Positive Philosophy to 
the Government of Societies, and especially to the present crisis” is 
also mentioned. After reading these, he is requested to communi- 
cate his impressions to Comte, who will then form a judgment as to 
his fitness for membership, and, the judgment being favourable, will 
propose him to the Society for acceptance. On the oth of January, 
1851, Dr, Audiffrent is informed that he has been accepted. Further 
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details as to the origin and constitution of the Society will be found in 
Dr. Robinet’s life of Comte (pp. 239-50 and pp. 439-48). Immediately 
inspired by the Revolution of February in that year, it was intended to 
occupy, in relation to the second Republic, a position in some respects 
analogous to that of the Jacobin Society in relation to the Republic of 
1792; with all the fundamental differences consequent on the contrast 
between the destructive doctrines of Robespierre and Rousseau with 
the constructive teaching of Positivism. The purpose of the Society 
was defined as the application to questions of the day of the political 
and social principles laid down in the Philosophie Positive, and more 
especially in the last two volumes. Its operations were not to be 
limited to France. Whether by direct membership, or through af- 
filiated societies, they were to extend to the whole of Western Europe, 
and to the two Americas.“ The Society was to be neither cosmopolitan 
nor national, but occidental. Its motto was to be Order and Progress. 
Nearly four years passed between the Revolution of February and 
the dictatorship established by Louis Napoleon, as President of the 
Republic, in December 1851. Comte approved of this dictatorship: and 
he has been much blamed for doing so by those who forget all the pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly which the President suppressed. Within three 
months of the Revolution, clerical and anti-republican reaction was in 
full swing. The sudden suppression of the national workshops on 
June 23, 1848, showed the workmen of Paris what they had to hope. In 
the street-fighting of the three days that followed, more blood was 
shed than in the coup d@état of Louis Napoleon. Between 4,000 and 
5,000 prisoners were condemned to transportation. Freedom of the 
Press was abolished. It was no wonder that when the time came, at 
the close of 1848, for choosing a President, the voters for Louis 
Napoleon, whose previous writings had shown some sympathy with 
‘socialist aspirations, should have outnumbered those for Cavaignac by 
four to one. His powers were extremely limited, whether under the 
Constituent Assembly which sat till the end of May, 1849, or under 
the Legislative Assembly which followed. For the expedition to Rome 
in the spring of 1849, for the suppression of Comte’s lectures in July, 
for the reactionary law on primary instruction in March 1850, for the 
fodtle sannlell  Alcreies engl oreo eet Tee Oa 
France in 1851, the principal sh f = hee whi 
» pal share of responsibility must fall on other 

shoulders than his. In the duel between Parliament and President 
King that the indispensable conditions of Order and Progress 


would be best promoted by the victory of a dictator who professed 
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allegiance to the Republic, over the Legitimist and Orleamist reac- 
tionaries who made no secret of their intention to destroy it. 

Wholly different became Comte’s attitude as each month of 1852 
made it more clear that the feeble and inconsequent dictator was un- 
able to resist the childish ambition of founding an hereditary dynasty. 
‘On this point the 15th, 16th, 26th, and 28th letters of this series are 
emphatic enough. The imperialism of Napoleon, he wrote in April, 
will make a further change necessary. The prospect for France is a 
‘sequence of dictators, somewhat like that of the Spanish republics, 
until one comes who can govern on positive principles, combining 
Order and Progress. A dictatorial republic is the only form adapted 
to France; though in England and some other Protestant countries 
_the case may be otherwise. The fears, of those, he wrote again in 
May, who fail to see that the republic will endure are ill-founded. 
This parody of Empire, like Ledru Rollin’s parody of the Mountain, 
will have no endurance. On the 12th of December, 1852, he gave 
fuller vent to his scorn. He compares the new-made Emperor with 
the Mamamouchi of Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme. The empire is, 
he continues, a purely official suspension of our republican situation. 
That situation began in 1792, and under no subsequent government 
has it really ceased. “ Positivists are now the only republicans whose 
enthusiasm rests on solid conviction. Let us all unite to dissipate the 
-Bonapartist legend. The ‘glorious’ days of Austerlitz, of Eylau, 
of Wagram, even those of Arcole and of Lodi, should be irrevocably 
branded as evil deeds, as acts. of treason against Humanity.” 

; That here, as elsewhere, Comte over-rated the rapidity of pro- 
gress, and took too low an estimate of the forces of obstruction, is 
“evident enough. But how right he was in principle! How im- 
‘measurably in advance of the Bérangers, the Victor Hugos, the Thiers, 
the Jules Favres, and other spokesmen of the Liberal party! Even 
of those who listened to him not all learnt the lesson completely ; too 
few to avert the storm which burst upon France and Europe eighteen 
years afterwards. 

Comte’s political creed is habitually misunderstood; not because 
it was obscure, for it was singularly definite; not because of its nar- 
rowness, for it was far more comprehensive than that of any publicist 

“of the 1 gth century ; not: because it varied, for itsi essential principles 
remained unaltered from the beginning of his career in 1822 to the 
end of his life; but simply because in all these respects he stood 
head and shoulders above his contemporaries. Like the great Floren- 
tine, fece parte da se stesso. He was a Conservative republican. pro- 
-foundly convinced of the need of preserving order. For the mere 
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partisans of opposition he had deep-seated repugnance; constructive 
politicians of whatever school, Jesuit or revolutionary, were far more — 
to his liking. (See Preface to Positive Catechism.) Yet he could sym- 
pathise with men like.Barbés, and take practical steps for his release 
from prison. Honest revolutionaries, he wrote to Dr. Audiffrent in 
September 1852, are the immediate precursors of Positivism. (See 
‘23rd and 27th letters.) ; 

- Not less noteworthy was his attitude during the Crimean war. 
‘Relatively to Russian civilisation, he could see much to admire in 
Nicholas I. Relatively to Turkey, he could speak of Reschid Pasha 
with respect. When Nicholas in 1853 disturbed European order by 
invading Turkey, he could heartily approve of combined European re- 
sistance. But he sternly blamed the Crimean expedition of 1854-5, 
‘as a needless and wanton aggression on the part of England and 
‘France. “The righteous war undertaken against war,” he writes in 
January 1855 (47th letter) has degenerated into an insane war of 
“aggression . . . . which puts the Czar now morally in the right, since 
he is acting on the defensive.” His Appel aux Conservateurs, pub- 
lished in August of this year (of which the right title in English 
‘should be “ Appeal to Practical Statesmen”) develops Comte’s atti- 
tude on these and other kindred questions at greater length. 

I have dwelt, rather too fully perhaps, on the letters in this very 
important series which touch on passing events, mainly with the view 
of showing that the author of “ Positive Philosophy ” and the founder 
of the Religion of Humanity never failed in the keen sympathies of a 
patriotic citizen. These three sides of his life-work—philosophic, 
religious, civic—were indeed from the first inseparably connected ; 

‘their connection is the very hall-mark of Positivism. In 1822, while 
laying down the fundamental laws of Social Evolution, Comte had 
said (“ Positive Polity,” vol. iv, p. 567, Eng. tr.) — 

“In order to establish a new Social System, just conceptions will 
not suffice. It is necessary that the mass of society should feel attracted 
by it (se passtonne pour le constituer). This condition is not merely 
indispensable to overcome the obstacles, more or less serious, which 


this system must encounter among the classes who 
ascendency. It is needed, above all, for the satisfaction of the moral 


CBI oo yb All history testifies in favour of this truth. ... . The 
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new system. This alone can repress that egotism, now rendered pre- 
dominant by the dissolution of the ancient system, which, after our ideas 
have been enlightened by scientific labours, will remain as the. only 
serious obstacle to the triumph of the new social organisation. This 
alone can draw society from its apathy, and impress on it that active 
devotedness which is demanded by a social state destined to maintain 
all the human faculties in constant action. Here, then, we find a sphere 


._ Social enthusiasm based on scientific vision: this, in the last 
resort, is the meaning of Positivism. In the thirty years that passed 
after the foregoing words were written, Comte had given full develop- 
ment to both sides of his work. He had founded the science of 
sociology ; and he had shown it to be the basis of positive religion. 
‘The year 1852 is a critical moment in the evolution of his doctrine. 
In that year appeared the second volume of his “Positive Polity,” 
dealing with Social Statics, i.e., the permanent conditions common, to 
every phase of historical evolution. Writing to Dr, Audiffrent on 
the 7th July he says: “ This volume deals with the principal difficulty 
of the construction which I am undertaking.” In the final chapter of 
_the “General View of Positivism” he had spoken of the Religion of 
Humanity. But in this volume for the first time he defines clearly 
what it is that he means by the word Religion. (See chapter i, and 
especially pp. 7-20. Eng. tr.) From his conception of Religion, not 
as a creed, not as a set of institutions and ceremonials, but as a State 
—a condition of moral unity, in which man became at one with him- 
self by willing submission to a power outside himself—far-reaching 
conclusions followed. Attempts to reach this ideal state have been 
made from the earliest origin of man’s social life with varying success ; 
of these the Religion of Humanity is the final outcome. But all 
previous attempts were good relatively to their time: all were imperfect 
at their best, and in their decline were liable to become in many ways, 
though not in all ways, noxious and immoral. These thoughts will 
be found in the opening chapter of the Positive Catechism, pub- 
lished later in the same year, 

A further conclusion followed. Comte was under less. illusion 
than is commonly supposed as to the rapidity with which Positivism 
would spread. In the gth letter of this series (29th August, 1851), he 
remarks that for ati least a, generation to come Positivism will act more 
decisively on leaders than on those they lead, inversely to what took 
place with Christianity. Zlle sera la religion des chefs avant de 
devenir celle des sujets. For the diffusion of Positivism over the world 
he assigned (see final chapter of “General View”) a period of two 
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centuries. In a remarkable passage of the 33rd letter (oth June, 1853) 
he wams Dr. Audiffrent against attaching too much importance to 
these dates. “I hope,” he writes, “ that men of sense (Zes bons esprits) 
will not attach more importance to them than I do myself.” Still 
in any case the process must be slow; and in the meantime what was 
to be the attitude of Positivists towards the less perfect modes of 
religion to which large numbers of their contemporaries would still 
remain sincerely devoted ? ; 

The answer to this question was given in the Apfel aux Con- 
servateurs, the second part of which contains his conception of a 
religious league with sincere theological believers of whatever school, 
against the forces, daily threatening to become more dangerous, of 
irreligion and materialism. The project has been criticised as 
Utopian ; and the more so that one of its distinctive features was to be 
the total absence of such hypocritical concealment as we have become 
familiar with of late in the case of men holding high positions in 
English universities. There was to be no paltering with principles ; 
no abandonment of the claim of Positivism to be the highest form of 
religion. Za présidence positiviste, Comte writes (85th letter) xe 
comporte aucun partage; et doit pourtant respecter Tindépendance 
nécessaire de chaque élément. (See also 42nd, 44th, 47th, and 59th 
letters.) Utopian or otherwise, and to the present writer it seems 
_ otherwise, the conception is one without which Comte’s way of re- 
garding the facts of religious life cannot be understood. It should 
be added that the third part of this short treatise, dealing with the 
attitude of Positivists towards revolutionaries, advocates sympathy, and 
In many cases co-operation, with those of them who are free from 
envious and subversive passions, and are animated by sincere desire: 
to build up a nobler fabric of life. 

Reference is often made in these letters to the institution of 
positivist sacraments; distinct avowals, made at critical periods, that 
the life of each human being is bound up with that of his nation and’ 
of Humanity. That these declarations have no mystical significance, 
and are imposed on none who do not willingly make them, is, of 
course, well known to Positivists. Comte instituted no weekly ser- 
vices, nor any formal invocations of Humanity. Such things he held’ 
to be hollow, except so far as they resulted from strong inward con- 
ee Co ee 
MEF Re ay MT BS eas an : resources of poetry and 
reasons for his insisting so strongl e ia i sta aie weer 

’ Positivist movement should have Full se i % Eocene ae 
ed the requisite conditions of 
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age and intellectual training. Emphatic judgments on this point 
are to be found in the 23rd letter; and they are perhaps as necessary 
now as they were fifty years ago. Comte had no sympathy with 
“playing at church” (Za fantaisie de jouer & la chapelle); or with the 
usurpation of spiritual authority by those who had no claim to it. 

J. H. Bripces. 


Pies NCHi me PROGKE Ss. 


I MAKE no scruple of returning to the subject of French politics. To 
the observer who regards their relation to the whole Western evolution 
they still offer, as they have done at most periods of modern history, 
the most interesting and important of all political spectacles. There 
is at the present time no respect worthy of consideration in which 
France is not ahead of all the most civilised countries of the world. 
For it is an ignorant and vulgar reckoning that would measure progress 
by such tests as population, wealth, or military strength. Of these 
advantages, such as they are, France has quite as much as is good for 
‘her in the present state of the world; far more than any national unit 
will require in the normal state to which the West is tending. Indeed, 
it may be said without paradox that unless she were inferior in 
material force to one or more of her neighbours she would be less 
qualified for the primacy which she now possesses. 

‘I am far from suggesting that France is free from any of the evils, 
vices, or dangerous tendencies that prevail elsewhere. She is afflicted 
with them all; and it is too early to pronounce with confidence that 
she will eventually surmount them. She has got rid, we may hope 
finally, of her sovereigns and hereditary legislators. She has almost 
got rid, as far as public life is concerned, of her god; I say of her 
-god, because, as we all know, every nation has a god of its own, its 
Jehovah or Dagon, who is supposed to watch over its interests and 
fight its battles. In these important respects France is evidently in 
advance of the surrounding nations, But of the two most special and 
salient evils of our time, militarism and plutocracy, she has her share ; 
and all I would claim for her is that with her they are more widely 
recognised as evils, are more energetically resisted, and have more 
chance of being overcome, so far as public action can overcome them, 
than elsewhere. To set forth fully the reasons for this judgment 
would require a volume. It will not commend itself to those who 
take their opinions from a reactionist like Mr. Bodley. In this place 
TI propose only to test it by the results of the last election, ‘so far as 


‘they. dre at present’ apparent. 
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Much that is generally considered to be of the essence of parlia- 
mentarism is not valued by Positivists, and is not likely to take per- 
manent root in France. But that system has at least the advantage 
of showing what the opinions and desires of the electors are at a 
given time; and of these, whether wise or not, it is highly important 
that the actual Government should keep itself informed. Englishmen 
are too ready to believe that French elections are influenced by ad- 
ministrative interference; and French political partizans often make 
the same complaint, as it seems to me with very little reason. I am 
satisfied that since the establishment of the third Republic the elec- 
tions have reflected the opinion of the country at least as faithfully 
as they do in England, where the law still gives so many indirect 
advantages to wealth. The Radicals, at all events, have not profited 
by administrative interference, for many, if not most of the prefects 
and sub-prefects, are anything but stalwart republicans, having been 
appointed by Moderate ministers.) The Reactionists of all shades, 
Monarchists, Nationalists, and Clericals, made unprecedented efforts 
at the late election to defeat Radicalism. Where they could not 
expect to return a candidate of their own they supported a Mélinist. 
Money was subscribed, and bribery attempted on a scale not hitherto 
seen in France. The priests everywhere threw themselves into the 
contest with an energy which they probably now regret. The chief 
cry raised against the Government was that it had insulted and dis- 
organised the army, and sacrificed the interests of the country to 
Jews and foreigners. The result has been as instructive as it was 
unexpected. Radicals have been returned in much larger numbers 
than ever before, and a decisive majority of the Chamber is pledged, 
to lay education, the dissolution of unauthorised religious communi- 
ties, an income tax, old age pensions, and reduction of military ser- 
vice to two years. Let us examine the significance of these measures. 

The measures affecting education and the liberty of religious asso- 
ciations are those upon which the majority of the Chamber are most 
unanimous and determined. It is easy to understand the irritation of 
Radicals, and indeed of all earnest Republicans, against the great 
retrograde organisation which not only perpetuates ignorance and 
superstition, but is in permanent and _ active conspiracy against the 
form of government deliberately approved by the vast majority of 
the nation and alone offering any prospect of stability. Nevertheless 
to us, as onlookers, viewing the situation with less intimate knowledge, 
no doubt, but more calmly, it seems that patience almost infinite would 
be the wisest policy. Spiritual forces are to be treated with extreme 
caution. Experience has shown again and again that as they can 
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never legitimately, so can they seldom successfully, be combatted ex- 
cept by force of a similar kind. Material force—and such, in the last 
resort, is every legislative measure—cannot reach far. Undoubtedly 
the State is entitled to regulate and restrict the testamentary disposal 
of property, and the endowment of corporations. Still more is it 
entitled, and, as we think, bound to withhold its support and recog- 
nition from spiritual organisations of a sectarian kind. The dis- 
establishment of all churches is a rule to which we would give uni- 
versal application. French Radicals have hitherto shrunk from taking 
this step, or have advocated it with no serious desire of success; not 
from any religious scruple but because they dread the power of an 
unfettered church. What a humiliating confession of the impotence 
of merely negative convictionsi! The Radicals are not satisfied with 
requiring that members of religious fraternities engaged in primary 
instruction shall furnish guarantees of competence; they insist on ex- 
cluding them from the schools whether qualified or not. We are thus 
to have the preposterous spectacle of ai Church maintained in great 
honour at the public expense, whose ministers are. yet not allowed to 
instruct the young because their teaching is deemed so pernicious. It 
is difficult to believe that a logical nation will long tolerate such a con- 
tradiction, and I am glad to see that the Socialists and most advanced 
Radicals, if intolerant, are at least ready to be consistent. 

The imposition of an income tax in lieu of certain other sources 
of revenue is a measure that has been obstinately, and hitherto success- 
fully, resisted by the same class that it hits, and most properly hits, 
here. It is at last likely to be carried because an imperious demand 
for it has arisen from the poorer taxpayers. Many deputies who per- 
‘sonally have reason to dislike it were obliged as candidates to pledge 
themselves to it. The same may be said of old age pensions, a bait 
largely offered at the last election. Both measures are denounced as 
socialistic. But both are reasonable; and I expect it will be found 
that electors of the wage-earning class are in France more alive to 
their own interests, and more disposed to exact the fulfilment of 
electioneering programmes, than they are: here. 

More important at the present time than either religious or 
economic questions is the Army Bill; not so much for the actual 

change that it effects, as for the tendency that it shows. That tend- 
ency may be described in one word—it is anti-militarist. The popula- 
tion which has had the reputation for more than two thousand years, 
though very wrongly of late, of being the most bellicose in Europe, is 
showing its aversion to militarism, and its renunciation of the anti- 
social aims which have turned Europe into a huge camp. The re- 
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duction of service from three years to two, unless accompanied by other 
changes, would evidently reduce the active army by one third. It is 
therefore proposed to abolish the privilege now enjoyed by young 
men who can pay £60 and have passed certain examinations of 
serving only one year, and certain exemptions, such as of the only 
sons of widows. General André maintains that by these changes, and 
by bounties for voluntary reenlistment, the active army can be kept 
up to its present numbers, and will be equally well trained. Most 
military authorities, on the other hand, hold that it will suffer in 
both respects. It is foreseen also that when the richer classes find 
themselves compelled to serve their full two years they will join in 
the cry for a universal service of only one year, a cry which it will 
be impossible to resist. The French army will then have to depend 
principally on its reserves and, for aggressive purposes, at all events, 
will be much weakened. The Socialists plainly say that this is 
what they are aiming at; that they do not want an army for aggressive 
purposes; that they repudiate war even for the recovery of the lost 
provinces; that they are willing to leave that restitution to the con- 
science and good feeling of a Germany regenerated by social demo- 
cracy ; that they will not rest until the regular army is replaced by a 
militia, which is all that any country requires for its defence. This 
openly announced programme has exasperated the Nationalists to the 
highest pitch, and has helped to swell their ranks. Nevertheless, the 
reduction to two years is going to be carried, because the large ma- 
jority of Frenchmen, especially of the workmen, are not Nationalists, 
but on the contrary are the most pacific, the most industrious, the 
most sensible and, upon the whole, the most civilised people in the 
world. } 
A comparison of the immediate prospects of England and France 
is not encouraging for us. In both countries there are partizans of a 
superstitious education. In England they are having everything their 
own way; in France they are more and more discredited, and are 
even receiving less than fair play. Both countries suffer from mili- 
tarism. In England it is a late but a portentously flourishi wth ; 
in France it was formerly rampant, Hees now pte ie 
and practical way. In both countries the interests of the rich and the 
poor are in constant conflict as respects taxation and industrial legisla- 
cor In eee te those of the poor during most of the nineteenth cen- 
received increasi tection ; “« ; 
ie of taxation,” a eon an ee d ‘di ee a ea 
sions as an impossible dream. In Fra SL ete on West 
Bria pee : nce the poor have till latel 
ceived far less protection from the State than in En 
~has now turned, as T have shown above. 
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Those of us who are old enough to have seen the second French 
Empire from beginning to end, with its reversion to hereditary govern- 
ment, its despotic administration, its military insolence, its encourage- 
ment of superstition ; we, I say, remember the disappointment, the de- 
jection, the despair with which, as young men, we regarded the nine- 
teen years of that retrograde régime. It now appears to us, as I dare 
say it did to our seniors at that time, a mere eddy of trifling account 
in the stream of French progress. The movement of regeneration that 
began in 1870 is now extending to Italy and Spain, and there is fair 
ground for hope that another twenty years will see all the Latin 
countries in the old as well as in the new world, covered with peaceful, 
friendly, and progressive republics. E. S. Bersty. 


Gy isy OM (Ge de oleh AO) Pepe 


THE new series of “ English Men of Letters,” edited by John Morley, 
opens, as is fit, with an admirable study of our great romance writer, by 
the eminent doyen of English criticism. Sir Leslie Stephen, whose 
high place in literature has been acknowledged by the King with the 
K.C.B., so rarely bestowed outside the circle of those who have 
served the Crown, has never given us an estimate more thoughtfully 
balanced, nor one which better displays his special characteristics and 
his great experience. 

So excellent a study and so elaborate a judgment as this needs no 
eommendation in the narrow space available in this Review. But, as 
there are one or two remarks of the writer as to Comte and Positivism 
which we happen to be in a position to illustrate or to modify, it will 
be useful to mention these first. There is one sentence as to Comte, 
in which, from imperfect knowledge, Sir Leslie has made a statement 
which ought not to pass without correction. On page 48 he says, 
“Comte, though he admired the Catholic doctrine of the indissolu- 
bility of marriage, discovered the necessity for making an exception 
which happened to cover his own case.” Now, if this means that 
Comte committed adultery with Clotilde de Vaux, and it seems to 
suggest this, the statement is certainly untrue. The exception which 
Comte proposed to the indissolubility of marriage was the case of 
judicial condemnation on a sentence: of infamous crime. Madame de 
Vaux’s husband was certainly in penal servitude; but as Madame 
Comte was living, the exception did not apply to the case. Madame . 


zapits George Eliot.” By Leslie Stephen. (Macmillan and Co. 1902.) 
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Comte had for some years refused to live with her husband, accepting 
from him a regular allowance, and continuing to correspond. Comte 
did form an intimacy of an intellectual kind with Madame de Vaux, 
whom he saw with the assent of her own brother and family during 
nine months, till her death. But it is abundantly proved by the mass 
of documents already published, and the testimony of those who knew 
both, that the intimacy never resulted im adulterous cohabitation. 
Nor did Madame Comte, or her friends, venture to assert that it did. 

There is another point, not so definitely incorrect in fact, which 
seems to produce an inadequate impression. On page 165, Sir. Leslie 
discusses the “Spanish Gypsy.” He quite rightly points out the 
deeply Positivist colour given to the ethical ideal of the poem; and 
he quotes Dr. Congreve as having spoken of it as a “mass of Positi- 
vism.” It seems indeed probable that not a few traits in the 
character of Zarca were drawn from Dr. Congreve himself. But Sir 
Leslie seems to imply that Fedalma’s self-devotion to the Gypsy mil- 
lennium in Africa was a type of the true Positivist scheme of duty to 
the “social organism.” Not in that form, not in its application for 
the purposes of the poem. I quite agree with Sir Leslie that Zarca 
in the poem behaved like a lunatic; and I see nothing positivist in | 
Fedalma’s sudden acceptance of a mere tribal craze, on being told 
that she has Gypsy blood in her veins. The positivist doctrine of 
subordination of personal interest, and of family ties to the higher 
and wider social duties is a very different thing. It is an amplifica- 
tion of Patriotism, a far wider and much nobler ideal. The “ Spanish 
Gypsy” has some magnificent conceptions, and the character of 
Fedalma has a rare spiritual beauty. But her meek acceptance of her 
possible parent’s dream is not Positivist at all. And I cannot think 
Dr. Congreve ever meant this. If he had thought this, it would have 
been his own duty to have stuck to the religious orthodoxy and the 
conventional Toryism of his own Middlemarch people. He was a 
man incapable of interpreting “family,” “race,” and “ community ” in 
this narrow sense. He was a man, if ever there was one, who referred 
all, duties to. Humanity. 

Let me add that Dr. Congreve was not so much “a leading mem- 
ber of the Positivist Society” (p. 118), as the founder, and for many 
vears the sole director of the Positivist movement in England, and the 
only Englishman acting in direct co-operation with Comte. And I 
are + Beate “ae See Eliot F subscribed to the funds of the 
Pare fund. She SSG ee »: 4 ee ae Oe Se 
but she subscribed regul so Cinco ae 

gularly to Dr. Congreve’s movement, and at the 
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foundation of Newton Hall, she subscribed to that fund as well, and 
the subscriptions were long continued after her death by her husband. 
_ I may take the opportunity to say, as my name is mentioned in the 
book, that, though I suggested the legal scheme in “ Felix Holt,” I 
had absolutely nothing else to do with the book, nor did I ever 
discuss with the writer the characters or the plot. So far as my 
knowledge goes, everything in this, as in all her romances, was en- 
tirely her own. On page 158, Sir Leslie quotes a letter of George 
Eliot to me in answer to a theme which I had laid before her as a 
subject for a romance. As no light is thrown on this in the corre- 
spondence published by Mr, Cross, I may now say what it was. I 
had been travelling in Normandy, and I suggested that in some se- 
cluded manufacturing village there, or in Brittany, it would be possible 
to imagine some adumbration of the Utopia of the future, as con- 
ceived by Comte. The life would be wholly industrial, the surround- 
ing estate owned by an enlightened landlord who, retaining the tradi- 
tions of chivalry and patriotism, had heartily embraced the Republic 
and scientific doctrines, religious, social, and economical. The 
‘spiritual element would be found in a rural physician who had been 
deeply imbued with positivism, and had a thorough scientific training, 
but had made himself the real priest of the small community, one 
which without casting off the moral and spiritual culture of Catho- 
licism, had ceased to have any interest in the dogmas or ritual of 
the Church. Thus, in fact, a sketch of a Positivist communion might 
be drawn as spontaneously rising up on the dédris of the feudal, and 
catholic institutions of France, ruined by the acceptance of the Re 
public and scientific realities. I see still no inherent difficulty in the 
task, if it were not pressed in too violent a way, so as become “ teach- 
ing by diagram,” as she says. I think she very much over-rated the 
degree to which I thought the Positivist ideal could be realised in 
a modern romance. 

Though Sir Leslie has admirably fulfilled his task of analysing 
George Eliot’s works, I feel that his criticisms are multiplied with more 
zest than his praises. The volume as a whole will not satisfy alto- 
gether those who feel a profound admiration for George Eliot’s splen- 
did endowments, and a keen sympathy with her supreme aim at 
founding a type of an exalted ethical romance. In this she stands 
far above all modern writers of romance, at home or abroad, men or 
women. It is true that in this noble, but singularly perilous, task, she 
“too often failed in art, and as she feared, “ceased to be purely 
esthetic.” When she “ lapsed from the picture to the diagram,” as 
she too often did, Sir Leslie does not spare the fault. It is difficult 
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to differ in particulars from any of these criticisms of his, but their 
frequency and their severity is not quite compensated by sufficiently 
hearty enthusiasm for the great ideals she sought and the noble nature 
she displayed. Perhaps it was too much to expect an agnostic and a 
critic of Comte to enter into the positivist hymn—“ O may I join the 
choir invisible!” But all the same, it is true poetry as well as great 
thought. FREDERIC HARRISON. ~ 


PARAGRAPHS. 


At first sight, the change in the Cabinet might seem to be a do 
mestic affair of the two great governing families, the Cecils and the 
_Chamberlains. From uncle to nephew, from Prime Minister to 
-Leader of the House of Commons, from veteran statesman to his own 
alter ego—this does not seem on the surface to be a political event of 
‘moment. It is. Lord Salisbury, the aged giant of the forest re- 
moved, takes with him other seasoned trunks. The father of the 
-House of Commons, the financier in whom the old-fashioned financiers 
feel trust, perhaps two Lord Chancellors, one Viceroy, and possibly 
two, are changed. The Cabinet will not be so unwieldly in numbers, 
not so weighted by years and by official experience, not so rich in 
peerages and familiar names. It will be a new Cabinet, a younger 
Cabinet, and a more popular ministry. 

* * * * 


Above all, it will be a ministry without Lord Salisbury—and this 
alone must make all the difference. The head of the house of Cecil, 
by his vast knowledge of affairs, by his great ability, by his mass, 
weight, and prestige, has stood, of late years, head and shoulders above 
all his colleagues and followers of the Old Tory party. He held them 
in the hollow of his hand, and could do more with them than perhaps 
Beaconsfield or Gladstone at the zenith of their headship were ever 
able to do with their respective parties. Lord Salisbury was a true 
Tory of the school of Lord Derby and the Duke of Wellington; and 
for some: sixteen years he has held an ascendency equal to theirs. 
‘The new Prime Minister, with all his gifts, his popularity, his. brilliant 
record cannot as yet pretend to any such position. It is not clear 
that he is a Tory at all, or even feels what the old Toryism was. We 
can remember him a member of the fourth party, a free lance asso- 
-ciated with Tory democrats, and the new men of aristocratic reform, 
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But perhaps the chief change will be found in the fact that the 
Prime Minister is now in the House of Commons. For eight years 
the Prime Minister has sat with the Peers, and more or less for many 
more years before that. Whatever camé of debates, questions, pro- 
mises in the Commons had to: be reconsidered in the private office of 
the inexorable Jorkins upstairs: The whole tone of public business 
must be changed when the Prime Minister and all his principal col- 
leagues sit, as constitutionally they did and should, face: to face with 
the representatives of the three nations. Mr. Balfour is not Lord 
Salisbury, and he is not fenced in with the stolid nox possumus of the 
House of Lords. He is no more like his uncle than Hamlet was 
like Hercules. If no longer young in years, he is of the new minds, 
of the open minds, of the modern temper. He is a scholar, a man of 
the world, a philosopher; and those who have watched his conduct of 
the two Education Bills know that he is eminently teachable and 
opportunist. 

* * * * 


The parade of picked soldiers from all parts of the Empire, from 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and America, marching with the British troops 
under the standard of the King is certainly a spectacle to strike the 
imagination. Nothing approaching it has been seen in modern his- 
tory. Neither Tsar, nor Napoleon, nor Bourbon, nor Hapsburg ever 
mustered so motley and brilliant a host.. But, without going back to 
Xerxes and Darius, something curiously like it has been seen before 
in Christendom. Let us remember the Byzantine Empire under 
Justinian, Heraclius, and the Basilian Constantines, of the eras be- 
tween the-sixth and the eleventh centuries. Then men of fifty nations, 
of diverse ‘skins, religions, languages, and dress, with but one common 
bond of union, service of. the ever-victorious Autocrator, marched 
through the streets of Constantinople to take part in the gorgeous 
ceremony of Coronation in S. Sophia. It is really curious how much 
the British Empire resembles the Byzantine in all its glory and its 
cosmopolitan. pretensions. 

s * * * * 


The spectacle was perhaps more fit to impress the imagination 
than the reason, to delight the masses than to satisfy the thoughtful. 
The Indian, much less the negro troops, could not be used in the 
Boer war. Could they be used to defend Canada? Would the en- 
tire body of non-British troops be of any measurable value, in case of 
such a catastrophe as the United States insisting on-driving the British 
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from the American continent? We may trust the rational statesmen 
of both our countries to make such a collision impossible. But if it 
did happen, these transmarine auxiliaries would be a drop in the 
ocean. Where would they be if Russia were ever to descend with half 
a million men on India? Where, too, if France and Russia sent 
100,000 men into Egypt? They helped us against 50,000 farmers. 
Yes! but what could they do against the millions of modern Europe? 
* * * * 


Little hitches in this marvellous and unique spectacle also incline 
us to reflect. The coloured troops cannot be placed entirely in lne 
with white, and have to be paraded in detachments. The Sikhs, 
Gourkas, and gorgeous horsemen of Bengal are féted, admired, and 
painted, but they are not led to Pretoria, and they have to be reviewed 
apart. And when they receive a magnificent welcome in London, 
their country has to pay the bills. Let us imagine the Parliaments of 
Australia, of Canada, of the Cape, being asked to pay the hotel bills 
of Barton, Laurier, and Sprigg! There are rifts and anomalies in 
the majestic harmony which binds the Empire together as if it were 
brothers of one household. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Ne Osis DiGsEos.. 


Tue Positivist Society meets at No. 10, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, 
E.C., on the last Friday in each month at 8p.m. Subject for July 25, ‘‘ The 
Treatment of Weaker Races,” opened by Mr. F. S. Marvin. Subject for 
August 29, ‘‘ The Housing Question and the Garden City,” opened by Mr. S. H. 
Swinny. Non-members can attend. 


On Sunday, July 27th, Visit to the Wallace Collection at Hertford House 
Manchester Square, under the direction of Mr. Howard Fletcher. Meet at the 
Entrance Hall at 3.30 p.m. The party will reassemble at No. 10, Clifford's Inn, 
where tea will be served at 5.15 p.m., after which Mr. Fletcher will speak on 
‘‘The Art of the Renascence in France.” 


The new seat of the Society is at No. 10, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street 
E.C., where future meetings will be held. % 


The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. F. S. Marvin, 13, South 
Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C., to whom all subscripticns should be sent. 


The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the PositTIvist 
REVIEW is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


London; A. Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane) 
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PEeeCOhMEMORA TPON SOF 
AUGUS DE COMITE- 


THE 5th of September will be the forty-fifth anniversary of the death 
of Comte; and we shall take part in it with renewed interest and 
hope, if we fully grasp all that was meant by the international gather- 
ing of May 18th, when the monument was unveiled in Paris. The 
last number of the Revwe Occidentale contains the full report of the 
addresses and proceedings on the occasion; and it will be worth 
thoughtful study by many who are not Positivists, but who watch the 
progress of modern ideas. 

It opens with a complete list of those who subscribed and sup- 
ported this honouring of the founder of Positivism. The Committee 
was in a true sense, international and catholic, inasmuch as it con- 
tained influential men from almost every country east and west, and 
on the transatlantic continents. Professors, statesmen, and publicists 
from every one of the European nations, including Turkey, Greece, 
Roumania, Spain, and Portugal, were joined by colleagues from the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Peru, the East and West 
Indies, and Japan. No less than 138 different umiversities and aca- 
demies in all parts of the world were represented by Professors or 
Principals. The Teutonic nations were as well represented as the 
Latin, the Protestant equally with the Catholic lands. The German, 
Netherlands, and Scandinavian schools were each more numerous 
than the British. It may be doubted if any such cosmopolitan com- 
mittee had ever been before brought together. 

This was a natural and most significant result of the preaching 
of a new faith which is in the true sense Catholic, 7.¢., as wide as 
the human race, and in the broadest sense human, in its appeal to all 
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sides of human nature. The gathering was not at all academic, con- 
fined to professors, students of philosophy, and men of science. 
Politicians, statesmen, workmen, artists, and even poets, were found in 
the roll of those who met to honour the founder of Positivism. The 
list contains the names of Frenchmen, Englishmen, Spaniards, and 
men of other nations who have served with credit in the task of 
government. And it had a due proportion of those who promote 
popular education, along with the leaders of organised societies of 
labour. The French Republic, the French Ministry, the French 
Army and local Administration were officially represented. The only 
notable absentees were those English followers of Comte who claim 
to be of the inner circle of true believers, with a special form of 
apostolic succession. 

One of the most striking utterances of the day was the speech of 
General André at the banquet which closed the proceedings. The 
Minister of War represented the Government, and was accompanied 
by the General-in-command of the Artillery, and by the head of his 
Civil department. When only captain, many years ago, he had 
written in the Revue de Philosophie Positive, and he retains his old 
personal convictions. He proposed the “toast” of the evening in 
these words: “ The date, 24 Cesar, 114, will be memorable in the 
history of Humanity, and can never be effaced from the memory of 
those positivists who have taken part in it.” The reporter has ample 
right to say that such language from a Minister of that rank, himself 
once a Governor of the Polytechnic School, from which Comte had 
been dismissed some sixty years ago, was an indispensable repara- 
tion for the official persecution of the philosopher by a bigoted clique 
of savants. 

The most novel feature of the day’s ceremony was the resort to 
original poetry. The morning opened with an ode by Raoul Gineste, 
recited by Silvain, of the Thédire Francais. If not poetry of a high 
order, it was a vigorous piece of declamation in a vein more cultivated 
in France than in England. It closes with some fine couplets :— 


“Tl ne s'affubla pas de ces titres divins 
Qui fascinent la foule avide d’ auréole— 
Et ne s’étant pas mis hors de l'Humanité 
Il touche de plus prés A la Divinité.” 


The musical piece of the second part was a more ambitious effort. 
being nothing less than a pastoral operetta. by Jean Canora and Paul 
Decourty, performed by actors and singers from the Théétre F ran¢ais 
and the Lamoureux concert hall. The persons are a philosopher, a 
poet, a workman, a matron, a chorus of young girls, and an old man. 
The scene shows a model of the statue of Comte, to adorn which a 
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band of young girls bring flowers and wreaths. The poet asks them 
what is the meaning of their féte. Then enters the philosopher, who 
explains the importance of the new synthesis of human life. A work- 
man then dilates on what Comte had offered to his order, and the 
new opportunities of culture, leisure, and dignity which were pro- 
mised in the future. The matron describes the mental and moral 
void left by the decay of her Catholic faith, until she had learned how 
the religion of Humanity exalts and purifies the life of the Home. 
The poet now breaks in with anticipations of the new field opened to 
poetry, when it was consecrated to idealise and dignify the career of 
industry. The girls, the workmen, and an old man, in turn, ask if 
this would not take out of poetry its life and colour. The poet replies 
that Virgil, for all his learning and depth, was no pedant, and he 
prepared himself as the poet of Rome’s mission by graceful idylls of 
love and beauty. The religion of Humanity, he says, will have the 
grandest of themes in the solemn epochs of human life: birth, mar- 
riage, death. Death is always fearful, interrupt the girls. The poet 
shows them the singular beauty of Comte’s conception of subjective 
immortality, and the beneficent influence of the dead oni the living, 
which in fact is civilisation itself. They then all join in commemorat- 
ing the great benefactors of mankind. The philosopher sings of the 
great Theocratic prophets—Confucius, Bouddha, Mahomet, Paul, 
Ambrose, St. Francis. The matron sings of Genevieve, Beatrice, 
Heloise. The poet tells of Homer, the dramatists, the artists of 
Athens—Michael Angelo, Raffael, and modern painters. The matron 
adds the musicians. The philosopher rehearses the thinkers, men 
of science, and discoverers of the world from Archimedes down to 
Pasteur. The workman speaks of the statesmen and legislators: who 
have served the people and raised the lot of the masses. The women 
recall the spiritual elevation and tenderness which Comte owed to the 
influence of Clotilde de Vaux. And to close the whole, the philo- 
sopher breaks into an invocation to the mighty Dead of all ages and 
races, the Saints of a new and vaster Calendar of human reverence. 
Thence he turns to the audience; and, by a direct appeal to them in 
person, he calls on them to put their faith in the Great Being with 
whom we are all in actual touch on this visible Earth, the Human 
Providence which has made us what we are, and which will lead us 
to anew Heaven and a new Earth, on the planet which is our eternal 
home, 

Such is a sketch of this singular piece, which has some affinity 
with the “ Moralities” of the Middle Ages, such as the “ Everyman,” 
lately given in London. A lyrical allegory of the kind goes better in 
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France than in England. It is said to have been both impressive and 
beautiful in Paris. We have had such things here in the age of the 
Tudors. We may have them again. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


MODERN IMPERIALISM. 


(See Dante’s “De Monarchia” and ‘‘ The Last Will and Testament of Cecil 
‘ J. Rhodes,” by W. T. Stead.) 


Tue Imperialism of Ancient Rome was substantially a defensive 
movement rendered necessary through the destruction of four Roman 
armies by the Cimbri and Teutones. Immediate danger having been 
averted by the generalship of Marius, Rome was saved, it might have 
been permanently, by the settled Imperial policy of Cesar. The pro- 
blem of Roman Imperialism was to save Roman civilisation from 
destruction ; the means adopted was the military incorporation of the 
west of Europe south-west of the Rhine and the Danube. In other 
words, Italy, not being: alone strong enough for self-defence, was 
obliged to enlarge her territory and share her advantages with other 
nations till she should find herself strong enough. 

The, first fruits of Roman Imperialism were two :— 

(1) The fall of Rome was deferred for five hundred years ; 

(2) When Rome fell, it was not before barbarians, but before a 
people who were already half Christianised and half Romanised. 

Many were the remoter results of Ancient Roman Imperialism, 
the tradition being handed on in one form or another through Charle- 
magne to Dante, and onwards to people and places so widely different 
as Napoleon in France, William and Bismarck in Germany, Lincoln 
and Mr. Roosevelt in America, Messrs. Stead and Chamberlain and 
Lord Milner in England; and the late Cecil Rhodes in South Africa. 

Now, seeing that Imperialism is commonly a doctrine held with 
great confusion of mind by Englishmen, it may be useful for us to 
consider the ideas of two Imperialists who knew what they wanted, 
and expressed their ideas with great lucidity, one at the beginning of 
Modern History, one this very year. We refer to two men as different 
one from another as Dante and Rhodes. 

About six hundred years ago Dante wrote his treatise on Empire 
(De Monarchia), which is substantially a defence of the Temporal 
Power against the encroachments of the Church, and a description of 
what he thought the Temporal Power at its best should be. His argu- 
ment is very closely reasoned, based on Scripture, on History, and on 
Miracles as recorded in Pagan and Christian times ; it is scholastic in 
form, often indeed reduced to syllogisms such as we find in Mill’s or 
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Jevons’s chapters on Deductive Logic. Unity, he says, being a char- 
acteristic of God whom it is for Man to imitate, it necessarily follows 
that in all our political affairs, great or small, we must strive hard to 
attain Unity. Nor indeed can Man devote himself to his own sacred 
duties of Thought and Action, until he be in the enjoyment of that 
Universal Peace which results from the Unity of the Human Race. 
Wherever there is controversy there should be judgment; therefore 
every family needs a ruler or head, who shall settle family disputes ; 
and, as many families go to make a city or small State, it is necessary 
for the city or State to have a governor, to settle differences, among the 
constituent families or their members; so also, ultimately, the human 
race needs a monarch to order international affairs and rule the world 
in concord. This governor of the world can be none other than the 
successor of Trajan and the Antonines who once came very near to 
filling that position. Consequently, Dante magnified the office of the 
Emperor of what was called the Holy Roman Empire; and, as he had 
regarded Charlemagne as continuing the work of the Caesars and re- 
ceiving the Roman Eagle from their hands as the standard under 
which to fight, so also he hoped for a revival of the Roman Empire, 
like Charlemagne’s revival, only not transitory but permanent. Then 
follows a plea. in favour of the great career of the Roman State, which, 
as’ Dante believed, was proved to be under God’s special protection 
and to have been used as a specially chosen, instrument for the fulfil- 
ment of the divine scheme. He writes indeed as Virgil might have 
written concerning Roman History, tracing divine intervention as 
warranted alike by miracle and by Roman achievement. In conclu- 
sion Dante argues against Papal Supremacy, his most telling argu- 
ments being (i) that the Papacy being a sfiritual power had failed 
quite naturally in its attempts at universal ¢emporal dominion and 
must be expected so to fail; and (ii) that as the Roman State had pre- 
ceded, in point of time, the Christian Church, and had indeed under 
God’s Providence prepared the way for it, therefore the Roman State 
must be considered as subordinate directly to God alone, and not to a 
Church which only came into existence seven or eight centuries after 
the State. As before the Christian era the Roman State could not be 
subordinate to the non-extant Christian Church, so presumably after 
the Incarnation she remained independent of the junior institution. 
Church and State, Pope and Emperor, Spiritual and Temporal Govern- 
ment, are, according to Dante, independent of each other, both parties 
being subordinate to God alone; Dante is as clear as Comte on the 
importance of separating the two great Powers of Persuasion and 
Coercion. Here he is at his best; for the question was urgent in 
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his time, and he found the only sound solution. Such is the weakness 
of human nature, that neither Pope nor Emperor can safely be trusted 
with full powers of both Education and Coercion; for that would 
enslave the world. But a temporal ruler may be trusted far more . 
deeply if he is restricted to the control of men’s acts, and 1s de- 
barred from meddling with their opinions. Dante knew very well 
that he was here safeguarding human liberty and human progress. 
Here Rhodes falls short ; and it is a very important point. If in these 
days a man neglects this point, this alone must put him outside of 
the first class of political thinkers. 

It is not very easy even now for a candid and reverent student to 
point out the weak place in Dante’s powerful main argument. But the 
present writer ventures to think that Dante erred slightly in his esti- 
mate of the value of the evidence that he brought forward. It would 
hardly be fair to Dante for us to say that the world as we now know 
it is too large to be governed from Rome. Dante’s world was perhaps 
only one-fifth as large as our world, and much even of his world seemed 
misty and remote to him. But it is quite fair to say that the: ready 
way in which the Empire had tended to disintegrate itself, the diffi- 
culty which was experienced by all who tried to hold it together, and 
the ready growth of great monarchies like France and England outside 
its borders, ought to have made Dante see, far more clearly than he 
did, the obstacles that lay in the way of the realisation of his ideal. 
Empires tend to disintegration because one extremity knows and cares 
nothing about the other extremities; the force of union diminishes as 
the distance increases. As, in the family, we tend to know and care 
much about our brothers, somewhat about our first cousins, little about 
our second cousins and nothing at all about our third cousins,—so a 
country, which is fundamentally a union of families on a portion of 
land, becomes less coherent in proportion as the increased extent of its 
territory hinders those families from really knowing and caring about 
each other. This is the weakness inherent in Empires and all large 
countries ; and no Imperialist has ever yet made sufficient allowance 
for it. 

When we pass from Dante to Rhodes, we find ourselves un- 
doubtedly in company of a much lower class. But no man can under- 
stand Rhodes unless he reads. his life sympathetically ; unscrupulous 
as Rhodes was in the means he employed to compass his ends, his 
aims were after all suitable for a spirited young man who had not been 
very well taught. (None of us, for that matter, have been very well 
taught; nor have our teachers.) And this advantage, at all events, 
Rhodes had over the common herd of Imperialists, that he saw clearly 
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what was to them all mist and confusion. If a great life is really 
but “a thought formed in youth and carried out in mature life” (Alfred 
de Vigny, Cing-Mars, cap. xx), none can deny greatness to Rhodes, 
though it be not of a high order.t For in early youth he looked round 
and thought out a plan according to which he sincerely consecrated 
his whole life to a grandiose aim. To this aim he was absolutely 
faithful, sacrificing everything to it, sparing no effort and yielding to 
no scruples. He, like the rest of us, had been taught that it was a 
glorious thing that so much of the map of the world was “ painted 
red,” that the so- called blessings of British rule were spread so widely. 
From this he inferred (like many others of us) that it would be a good 
thing for the United States of North America to be painted red again. 
He saw clearly, like many of us, that the connection between England 
and the Colonies rested upon the foundation of Home Rule, and he 
subscribed ten thousand pounds to Irish Home Rule funds; he ob- 
served that adjacent British colonies tended to form Dominions or 
Commonwealths, a kind of minor Empire after the pattern of the 
United States of North America; and believed, like many of us, 
that the South African Confederation would arise before long. Be- 
lieving that there was very likely a God who, by the colour of the map, 
seemed to desire a great extension of the Anglo-American people, he 
determined to spend his life in assisting Nature, and securing as much 
land as possible for that people, feeling sure that thus the chosen 
people would come to police the nations of West Europe and to 
govern the rest of the world. As a means to this end he desired to 
found a secret society of millionaires by whose devoted machinations 
the world might be bribed or forced or cozened into the World- 
Empire. To get America to join England seemed nothing to the 
founder of the De Beers monopoly. We cannot be surprised at the 
fascination exercised upon bold spirits and weak judgments by this 
large crude boyish dream and scheme. And with true practical genius 
Rhodes appealed to many classes of men for support. Few have ever 
known better the price of a man, or been more willing to pay it. He 
made himself all things to all men, so that he might gain some. 

Over Dante Rhodes had two advantages, the gift of six centuries. 
One is the fact that, though the world is perhaps five times as large 
as Dante knew, the telegraph and the steam train and ship have made 
it more easy to control than it was in Dante’s time without these helps. 


» + The present writer does not agree with De Vigny ; he thinks that greatness, 
like justice, is a complex idea, and that Mr. Beesly is right in insisting that it 
connotes, amongst other elements, some moral goodness of aim and act. 
—Positivist Review, 1902, p. 124. 
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The other advantage is the fact that Home Rule has been at last 
well tried, and has well answered the trial. It is a well-known and 
increasingly used resource of all the States of West Europe. No 
man knew its importance better than Rhodes; he saw it with the con- 
fident vision of a clear-headed young man, as Dante could not, and did 
not see it; and he relied upom it (much to the confusion of the 
Unionist party), as the very foundation of Imperialism. But, despite 
these slight advantages over Dante, Rhodes falls miserably behind 
him in his view of human destiny. To live in a world of Impenal 
peace under the control of an Emperor who left man’s inner life free, 
with free thought and free speech, and of an organised priesthood 
which should teach what it knew, and inspire the soul with prayer 
and praise—this is a life which mankind could endure and enjoy as 
well as we have ever endured and enjoyed life. But though we can 
respect Dante’s ideal, we can feel nothing but shame at the thought 
of being the mere playthings of the famous secret society of million- 
aires, as proposed by Rhodes. Here Rhodes fails miserably; he 
knew only the lower side of human nature, and therefore was unfit to 
provide for the higher side, That such men should fail is natural 
and right; that Rhodes should have ruined the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State (besides many native tribes) and half-ruined Cape 
Colony, Natal, and England, besides contributing to the present evil 
estate of Australasia by the recent withdrawal of her young men 
from their business, is an object lesson of the power of Humanity to 
resist those who break her laws. His name is writ in sand; but it 
will take long to repair the mischief he has done. He had a wrong 
ideal, to which he devoted himself with a single mind, following it 
without scruple of conscience. But he knew no better; and it is one 
of the tragedies of human life that a strong will can be led astray so 
easily and with results so disastrous. He would have been quite as 
happy to work for a good cause as for a bad one. 

Was Rhodes likely to be right where Dante was wrong? His read- 
ing of Gibbon did not help him much, because he felt that Home 
Rule was the decisive new factor that would save the Empire of the 
future from anything like the Roman Decline and Fall. Nor was kis 
brain likely to be soundly directed by his latter-day master, Mr. W. T. 
Stead, and his fellow-pupil, Viscount Milner. The still small voice 
of Comte was likely to be unheard by Rhodes; and, indeed, it cost 
many of us much time and thought before we learned that the day of 
small States never has passed away and never will, because by the 
very nature of man and the earth it is only a limited number of 
families on a limited area of land that can be effectively united to form 
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areal country. Let, then, small countries be content with their narrow 
boundaries, and let large countries develop by Home Rule this 
smaller patriotism, which is patriotism at its best. And as the bond 
of Empire is so weak a thing, let us make no more sacrifices for it; 
but let us trust to Religion as a bond between nation and nation, and 
settle our international differences by means of some such tribunal as 
is not really difficult to form now under international law and arrange- 
ment. ‘That Humanity ought to increase in international Unity we 
may affirm with Dante ; but such Unity is better as Spiritual Unity than 
as Temporal Unity; and surely the lessons of aspiring Empires should 
teach us plainly enough that human Liberty and human Unity consist 
rather in the Spiritual union of a republic of free nations than in any 
attempt at bringing the world under a temporal ruler who, by the very 
vastness of his domains, could know and care but little about the vast 
majority of his subject nations, even if he ever should come into 
existence. But where Napoleon himself had no chance whatever of 
beginning to succeed, no nation that imitates him can possibly escape 
his dismal failure. Remember St. Helena! 
CHARLES GASKELL HIGGINSON. 


iio | ehtONS OF LE ADVANCED AND 
er Ep ACICWaAkDERACES OL yMANKIND: 


Mr. Bryce, in choosing this subject for his Romanes lecture, which 
was given in Oxford on the 7th of June, was justified in thinking that 
it is of peculiar moment at the present time. He mentions some of 
the causes which have brought this about—the extension of our know- 
ledge of the world, the improvement of the means of transport and 
communication, the widespread settlement of the white races, the com- 
mercial rivalry of the strongest nations. He might well have added, 
the change in the point of view which has come over most thoughtful 
persons during, roughly speaking, the last hundred years, in regard to 
the fundamental moral and sociological truths which should govern 
our judgment and conduct in the matter. It is surely no less in- 
dubitable that during that period we have come to regard all forms 
of human society as stages or phases of one great process, than it is 
that we have laid cables and sent steamships to all parts of the earth. 
It is no less indubitable, and in the end a much more profound and 
potent revolution. It means that we have learnt to regard every human 
type as linked to ourselves in the most intimate fashion, not only as 
members of the same family but rather as child to man, earlier and less 
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developed forms of the same being. Even this analogy, of course, does 
not fully or exactly describe the result of the evolutionary theory of 
society, but the fact is clear enough. We are now interested in other 
human types, not only from the Christian point of view as members 
“ one of another,” and all members of the “ Kingdom of Heaven,” but 
as showing us the full-grown human type as we know it, or as we may 
imagine it,—in the making. 

Mr. Bryce gives us a very careful and strictly impartial account of 
the result of contact between stronger and weaker, advanced and 
backward races in different parts of the world; but he does not put 
the questions which arise from the point of view of evolution or of 
humanity as a whole, how far the less advanced races represent earlier 
types of civilisation, on what lines their development may and should 
be encouraged, how far an ideal humanity should be conceived as 
composed of elements diverse in physical and intellectual characteris- 
tics, to what point assimilation of types should be pursued. 

The subject is obviously immense as well as complex in the highest 
degree: it is in fact that subject which involves most of the complexi- 
ties and generalisations of the whole hierarchy of sciences. But one 
example may be given from Mr. Bryce’s lecture which illustrates the 
importance of admitting the influence of the most complex general 
factors into the consideration of even apparently simpler and more 
purely physical problems. It is the vexed question of the inter- 
marriage of different races which Mr. Bryce treats at some length. He 
describes the frequency with which English settlers have inter-married 
with the aborigines of America, and says that he has been struck by 
“hearing men in the Rocky Mountains, who would have concealed 
any infusion of negro blood, mention that their mothers or grand- 
mothers had been Indians.” The Spaniards, as we know, have inter- 
married much more freely, and in Mexico, with a population of about 
thirteen millions, more than a third are of mixed Spanish and native 
race, including some of the most distinguished men that country has 
produced. Mr. Bryce goes on to describe some of the barriers, especi- 
ally of colour and of religion, which keep races apart in other cases, 
but sents that in many cases where union takes place, the resultant 
race “may, as respects physical structure and aspect, stand midway 
between the two sources whence it springs . . . . and its mental type 
may, and often is, nearer to the type of the more advanced than to 
that of the more backward races.” This he attributes partly to the 
fact that it is usually to the higher race that the male parent belongs, 
but also—and this is the more hopeful aspect from the general point 


of view—that “the higher race has more to give, and that the lower 
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race wishes to receive . . . . the offspring seeks to resemble its higher 
rather than its inferior progenitor.” But immediately after this hope- 
ful and apparently reasonable conclusion, based not only on cases 
physiologically near to one another such as Celts and Teutons, but also 
on such dissimilar cases as Spaniards and Indians in Mexico and 
South America, Mr. Bryce proceeds to sum up unfavourably on such 
cases as the mixture of whites and negroes, whites and Hindus, and 
American aborigines and negroes. He suggests, though with hesita- 
tion, that the general conclusion which the facts so far as known seem 
to point to, is this: “that races of marked physical dissimilarity do 
not tend to intermarry, and that when, “and so far as they do, the 
average offspring is apt to be physically inferior to the average of 
either parent stock, and probably more beneath the average mental 
level of the superior than above the average mental level of the 
inferior.” This is the conclusion which seems to me to need correction 
by other and more complex factors than Mr. Bryce admits. If, as in 
Mexico, the unions of Spaniards and Indians have been eminently 
successful, there seems no good reason for not expecting the same 
result in India from the unions of white men and Hindus. It cannot 
certainly be that of more “marked physical dissimilarity.” The truth 
must be that other causes, external to the individuals concerned, the 
moral, social and religious prejudices of the community, are operating 
to degrade the offspring of such marriages in some cases and not in 
others. Where such marriages are disapproved by the community, 
the children are deprived from the first of their natural support in 
the social traditions and moral standard of the community. They 
have no firm foothold in the social system, and naturally tend to 
run adrift. This is especially the case where, as in India, or in the 
United States, the pride of the governing race and their tenacity of 
power are strongly developed. But though such sentiments are deeply 
rooted and difficult to alter, compared with physical conditions they 
must be regarded as modifiable and temporary, and Mr. Bryce’s con- 
clusion has only a qualified significance. It may be expected that in 
many parts of the world by gradual intermarriage the greatest physical 
and social differences between races will be bridged over, and the 
mixed races which result will take the leading share in the guidance 
and elevation of the less advanced races, from which they sprang. 
This has been the case in Mexico and South America, and is taking 
place, though more slowly, in all the West Indies. 

The complexity of this one question will show how vast and 
comprehensive the whole subject is. Mr. Bryce’s lecture will prove as 
conspicuously valuable as his previous writings, if, like them, it directs 
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other workers into the same field. But doubtless the practical aspect 
of the question is the most important, and here again Mr. Bryce has 
done good service in his book on South Africa, where he discusses at 
length the future of the native races, and lays stress on the fact that 
they are the great and permanent element in South African society, 
which will rise gradually into predominance, as the political rivalries 
of white men and the fever of gold and Imperialism pass away. 
Happily, the treatment of backward races, like other great human pro- 
blems, presents the paradox of being supremely difficult for scientific 
study, and yet capable of approximate practical solution by a few of 
the simplest moral canons. In fact, the two rules of justice and of 
humanity will be found to sum up all that need be said in detail of the 
right treatment of weaker races by white men, where they come in 
contact. The practical difficulty is not in knowing what ought to be 
done, but in keeping one’s self sufficiently calm and unselfish to resist 
the suggestions of greed and brutality and pride of strength which 
must occur when one has to deal with weaker and more ignorant 
people. An application of Kant’s moral maxim might well be taken 
as a. golden rule for dealing with men of a less advanced civilisation 
than our own; “To treat every man’s life and will and happiness as 
ends in themselves and not as means to our interests.” To recognise 
this would be to avoid forcing and exploiting coloured labour for our 
own profit, and would enjoin on us, that in assisting the education of a 
backward race, we should aim at an education suitable to and arising 
naturally from their own antecedents, and not one which will pri- 
marily tend to making them subservient to ourselves. 

It is satisfactory to note that with more humane and enlightened 
treatment, a backward race which had shown signs of disaffection may 
begin again to recover and hold its ground. The last census shows a 
slight increase in the Maori population of New Zealand. 


F. S. Marvin. 


THE DANGERS OF THE CANADIAN 
ALITA N CE 


IN many respects Canada is the colony of which the English have 
the most reason to be proud. Her loyalty and affection are un- 
doubted ; her prosperity rests on the firm basis of a prosperous agri- 
culture; and her political development is the great exemplar of the 
power of English freedom to reconcile differences and heal all dis- 


contents. But though one of the glories of our Empire, she can 
> 
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hardly count as one of our possessions. She makes no contribution 
to our navy; she gives or withholds troops for our wars at her good 
pleasure; and when she sends them, they are maintained at our ex- 
pense; her customs duties have been hitherto regulated by her own 
will; and her statesmen, talk of their country as already a “nation.” 
Underneath the verbiage of Imperial braggadocio, the true facts of 
the situation are plain. We have no means of compelling Canada to 
remain within the Empire. We cannot even force her to take her 
share of Imperial burdens. Her statesmen are right when they speak 
of her as already a nation. She has long ceased to occupy the posi- 
tion of a colony, and has become a nation in alliance with ourselves. 

The most determined Imperialists hardly claim that the connec- 
tion is more than an alliance at present. Mr. Chamberlain, when he 
received the freedom of the Grocers’ Company, spoke of the “ scheme 
by which we hope to make our Empire something more than a mere 
geographical expression.” He also alluded to the quickened sense 
in all parts of the Empire of common interest and common danger ; 
and he referred to the “new and fruitful conception of our Imperial 
destiny, of which the ideas of kinship and mutual obligation have 
been substituted for the mere pride of possession or huckstering cal- 
culations of profit and loss.” In the opinion, therefore, of the 
Colonial Secretary, the Empire—-a mere geographical expression in the 
past—is to be drawn closer by new arrangements, and is to rest on 
new ideas. Kinship and mutual obligation and the quickened sense 
of common interests and common dangers sound bravely enough; but 
they have little correspondence with the real situation. 

Let us apply this theory of Empire to the case of Canada. Where 
is the kinship? Between the Atlantic Provinces of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, and the Province of Ontario and the newer lands 
to the West, between these two groups mainly British in origin lies the 
French-speaking Province of Quebec, inhabited by a sturdy and pro- 
lific race, a permanent and unyielding element of the new nation. 
Canada has flourished by the absolute equality granted to French 
and English. That has been the corner-stone of her political life. If 
kinship be ever made the basis of Empire, then the days of Canadian 
loyalty will be at an end. Where again is the mutual obligation ? 
Canada has so far made no definite contribution to the cost of Em- 
pire. She declines, wisely enough, to be drawn into the vortex of 
European militarism. She will not promise, in the event of a European 
war, to give even such casual aid as she gave us in South Africa. But 
we are to defend Canada against her only danger, invasion by the 
United States of America, to the very utmost of our resources. It 
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is true that in the field of finance, there may seem to be some obliga- 
tion on our side also. Some of our products are allowed into Canada 
on especially favourable terms. But this is a small set off for what 
the alliance may cost us, and small as it is, it is already being made 
the excuse for asking compensation at the expense of the British 
consumer. 

We already have a tax on corn, and this makes it all the easier 
to demand the free admission of colonial corn or flour. The Cana- 
dian Government have informed us on their Coronation Arch at 
Whitehall that Canada is Britain’s granary. It is hardly pretended 
that this is the fact now. We derive far larger supplies of food from 
elsewhere. Nor is it likely to be our chief source of supply for a 
long time, if ever. But it is suggested that the trade may be so fos- 
tered by corn being admitted free, that it will outgrow the trade 
from other countries. This may benefit Canada, but it will certainly 
injure us as well as the countries that would otherwise have sup- 
plied us. It will injure us in the first place and at once by forcing us 
to keep up a tax on food. It will injure us in the second place, if the 
hopes of the Canadians are realised, by making us rely more and 
more on one particular country for our supply, and therefore exposing 
us the more to the effects of bad seasons and short crops in that 
country. Where there is an active corn trade with many countries, 
a failure of the crops in any one of them has little effect on our 
supply. Nor in spite of the vast extent of our Empire can we find 
such varied sources within its bounds. The export of wheat from 
India is insignificant. Australia is too far away, and is chiefly occu- 
pied with sheep-farming. South Africa does not export food. 

But there is another and a still more serious aspect of the question 
to be considered. In 1899, the exports of corn from Canada— 
Britain’s Granary—to Britain amounted to less than three and a half 
millions sterling. Those of the United States to Britain amounted 
to over thirty millions sterling. If the corn which comes directly 
from Canada is to be favoured, we shall not only imperil this great 
source of supply, but we shall infuse a new bitterness into our rela- 
ae we ie oe States. Practically, England is the only 
eee backs ae beer see ate on the American con- 
America is by Orme very mall ep ee ve 

é : ae xtension of the Monroe 
doctrine for our especial benefit would be a natural reply to our at- 
tempts to foster our trade with Canada at the expense of the United 
States; and though it may be said that an attempt to oust us by force 
from Canada would be a crime against the long-existent comity of 


nations, and the newly recognised solidarity of the Anglo-Saxon, race 
it is to be feared that neither consideration would be Ante ae 
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comity of nations has before now been an ineffectual bar to national 
greed, and in spite of the sympathy of the rich and the pious, there 
remains throughout the United States many remnants of the old 
antipathy to England. It is surely the height of folly to suppose that 
the affairs of another people will always be guided by righteousness and 
wisdom, and that neither interest nor passion will ever hurry them 
into war. Equally foolish is it to believe that an injury which is small 
and indirect will never be the cause of hostilities. Canada is already 
a source of envy to some Americans. Is it wise to enter on a course 
of action which will immensely increase the numbers and influence of 
the envious? 

But quite apart from the corn trade and from new incitementsi to 
hostility, is not our position in regard to Canada and the United 
States one of extraordinary danger? Even without offence on our 
“part some cause of quarrel might arise, and then what a task would 
lie before us. On the one side of the long frontier of over 3,000 
miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific, there is a population of some 
eighty mullions. On the other side there are barely six millions. 
How, under such circumstances, is that frontier to be defended ? 
What Empire has or ever had resources for such a work? How idle 
for such a purpose would be our command of the sea? What could 
we do at the best but harry the American seaboard and save some 
tragments of the Atlantic provinces of the Dominion, while the 
Americans took possession of all the rest. Even a blockade of the 
American coasts would be denied us, for by that we should cut off 
our own supply of food. We could certainly interfere with the 
Americans in the Philippines, and even add those islands to South 
Africa and Ireland asi among the glories of our free and unaggressive 
Empire ; but it is not so certain that that would be a serious loss to 
America. This may be a “huckstering calculation of profit and 
loss ”—which a, preferential tariff of course is not—but it is one which 
vitally affects the future security and prosperity of England. It is 
not only that Canada expects England to fight her battles, and re- 
serves to herself the right of deciding whether she shall fight Eng- 
land’s. It is really much more. It is whether we should run the 
risk of embroiling ourselves with a powerful nation whose friendship 
is of the utmost consequence to us, under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances—whether we should give up all the natural defensive ad- 
vantages of these islands and of most of our other possessions, in 
order to undertake the hopeless task of protecting 3,000 miles of 
frontier, with a small population on our side and a great one on the 
other. What can Canada do for us to compensate this risk? Nor 
is our undertaking it even an advantage to Canada. She would be 
equally exposed to invasion, if we by some ill chance quarrelled with 
the United States in another part of the world. Without our alliance 
she would at least have it in her power to avoid giving offence to her 
powerful neighbour. The very means taken to cement the alliance 
carry in themselves the possibility of offence. Is it not time that 
measures should be taken to terminate so dangerous an alliance? 

S. H. Swinwy. 
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In the Petit Journal of August 5, M. Ernest Judet has a remark- 
able article on the religious conflict. As might be expected he 
severely blames the action of M. Combes as provocative and tyran- 
nical. But, he says, facts must be faced. It is useless to deny that 
the Radical onslaught on the Church is not only demanded by a 
determined majority in both Chambers, but is popular in the country. 
He attributes this to “the fundamental repugnance of the nation to 
religious meddling in the secular domain.” It is a prejudice which 
he thinks has long ceased to be reasonable; but there it is, and 
it will continue as long as the Church clings to State patronage and 
support. The time has come when she should courageously renounce 
those questionable advantages, and so liberate herself from the fetters 
of the Concordat. To receive money from hostile and contemptuous 
hands is as dishonouring to the Church as the subsidising of a worship 
whose doctrines are reprobated is to the State. 

x * = * 

The significance of this utterance is to be measured by the char- 
acter of the paper in which it appears. The Petit Journal has a 
daily circulation of considerably over a million. It is conducted on 
strictly business principles in the interest of its shareholders. Its one 
preoccupation is not to offend its readers, who are the small proprietors 
and tradesmen all over France. Consequently, its political articles are 
infrequent and cautious. M. Judet’s sympathies are Conservative and 
Nationalist. But, though he denounces the Socialists and Radicals 
in the Petit Journal, he is careful not to attack the Republic; and, 
as we see, he has but cold comfort to offer to the clergy. 

E. S. BEESsty. 
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hie COMMEMORATION, OF FAUGUSTIE 
COMTE. 


THE 5th September last, being the 45th anniversary of the death of 
Auguste Comte was duly commemorated by various bodies of Posi- 
tivists, both in England, France, and many other countries. The 
address given by Mr. R. Newman at Clifford’s Inn is now printed, and 
as the very remarkable poems recited in Paris on the occasion of the 
unveiling of the monument to Comte are now published in full in the 
July number of the Revue Occidentale, it was thought right to offer 
the readers of this Review free translations of both pieces. The Ode 
has been translated in verse by Mr. Alfred H. Haggard, of the Church 
of Humanity in Chapel Street, W.C.; the Lyrical Drama has been 
freely paraphrased by Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Pa eeeNNIVERSARY OF COMES DEATH. 


WE meet to-night, to celebrate the 45th anniversary of the death, or 
we may rather say, the completed life, of Auguste Comte. To all 
those who are capable of judging of Comte’s life and work, he is one 
of the greatest men of modern times. We acknowledge him as such 
here. But in asking serious attention to his claims from those who, 
though free from supernatural belief, are yet unattached to, and un- 
decided as to their attitude towards Positivism, we have to overcome 
certain prejudices, and some easily understood repugnances, arising 
largely from the terminology of Positivism, a terminology adopted by 
Comte from theology, and adapted to a religion which repudiates all 
strictly theological dogma. 
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We call Positivism a religion, and the word suggests to most 
people a scheme of worship of some god, or gods: and if the enquirer 
finds in his dictionary that religion is defined as “ that sense of duty 
which we feel from the relation in which we stand to some superior 
power,” that superior power will be taken to mean God. And when 
we speak of Humanity as the Supreme Being, to whom we owe every- 
thing, we are charged with making a god of Humanity. So of the 
human Providence ; it is an actual, demonstrable, governing influence 
in all our lives: yet the common notion of Providence is of a vague, 
undemonstrable, capricious force, emanating from a god. So of the 
word priest, which has become so definitely associated with the rites 
of supernatural religions, that scarcely anyone can think of it in any 
other connection. The term angel is still more difficult to explain 
in other than a theological sense. Comte used it as an endearing 
appelation of those women who, having favourably influenced his life, 
were especially cherished in his memory after their death. And he 
hoped that their memory would always be so cherished under this 
designation in association with himself. Or take prayer. What do 
most men mean by prayer? They commonly mean, I suppose, a 
request or desire addressed to some supernatural being, though in 
practice this simple meaning is often forgotten. The dissenting 
minister, for example, “ offering up,” as he would say, an extempore 
prayer, speaks words primarily intended for the congregation, though 
in the form of an address to a god, who is supposed also to be listen- 
ing. The more decorous priest of an established religion does, how- 
ever, utter a carefully prepared form of words, which the compilers 
thought suitable for the ear of a god, and these prayers are desires 
to have something done by the god addressed. Prayer to the gods 
has always excited in the minds of ordinary men a more or less in- 
tense suspicion of its futility. The poets and dramatists have never 
hesitated to treat it with decorum or humour as occasion seemed to 
require. Examples of such treatment will occur to all of you in 
Shakespeare and in Burns. So that the way is prepared for the re- 
lative use of the aspiration; and when the time comes for systematic 
formal Positivist worship, prayer may fall as naturally into its place 
in both public and private use, as does now the utterance of poetry 
spoken or Sung. For Positivism would eliminate from the sentiment 
every vestige of supernatural sanction, and confine the emotion to 
the thought of our dependence upon Humanity, whilst, even then, by 
no means desiring or expecting any response except as a result of our 
own stimulated endeavours through the very act of prayer or medita- 
tion. It is of course not pretended that this quality of prayer is 
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absent from the petitions of Christians: but it is not their primary 
intention. 

Of course it may be said that Comte having sanctioned the use of 
many theological terms in a Positive sense, it would be inexcusable 
presumption to attempt to suppress their use. But it is at least 
doubtful, if Comte could have foreseen the relatively slow progress 
of Positivism and the social environment which is ours, whether he 
would not have placed the relative character of our religion far in 
advance of any question of terminology. At any rate, when Mr. 
Edger, an American Positivist, suggested the word Catholic as appli- 
cable to Positivism, Comte objected to its use and gave his reason 
for its rejection in these words: “I cannot approve,” he says, “of the 
qualification of Catholic which you have sometimes applied to the 
new church. Though no doctrine can compare with ours in respect 
to universality, we must leave to terms in habitual use their commonly 
accepted signification without going back to their etymological mean- 
ing. Instead of conciliation, the practice against which I advise you 
would really produce only confusion. We might intellectually de- 
scribe ourselves as relativists, and socially as universalists, since these 
are the two principal attributes of our faith. But we must always 
restrict ourselves to the title of Positivists, in which we shall in the end 
oblige the Western public to condense all the characteristics of our 
religion.” 

Here we have Comte dealing with a definite question in a relative 
spirit, and calling forth a critical faculty that was, of course, less active 
while he was engaged in his own constructive work. Comte’s early 
training, and his consistent sympathy throughout his life with the 
' Catholic church, made the adaptation of theological terms easy and 
seemingly prudent; and they may be finally incorporated into Posi- 
tivism. In the meantime we may, I think, decline to regard this 
terminology as of any great importance in itself, or to discuss its use as 
if it were an essential part of our religion. But the realities denoted 
by this terminology—the broad elements of religion ; the human Pro- 
vidence; the spiritual power; the subjective life; the meditative 
habit, are characteristics which no Positivist can afford to shirk, or 
decline to defend. 

We repudiate the title of Comtists, regarding it as a harmless 
nickname, pleasing those who use it in their ignorance of our real 
attitude to the founder of our religion. The relative character of 
Positivism precludes any absolute judgment of Comte, or of anything 
he accomplished. The fit subjects for extravagant eulogy, or of ab- 
solute judgment, are those only of whom very little is known, so that 
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room is left for the play of the imagination, and the abject worship 
of the devotee. It is saying nothing in disparagement of Christianity 
to assert that if much were really known of Jesus of Nazareth, or if 
he had left in writing as much as is attributed to S. Paul, or even as 
much as is assigned to that other Jesus of the book of Ecclesiasticus, 
the dogma of his divinity could hardly have survived the Ages of 
Faith, if indeed it could have been initiated. It may also be said that 
if we had any authentic life of Jesus, our veneration for him might 
be higher than it can be now that he is the subject of so much that 
is fictitious. Absolute religions can be based only on the unknown. 
A relative religion, like Positivism, must stand or fall by the reality 
of its doctrines. Comte did so much, and lived so openly, that both 
those unable to appreciate his greatness, and those imperfectly in 
sympathy with him, have ample material for criticism and for ridicule. 
“Live openly” is easily said; but unreservedly to allow all one’s 
actions and all one’s sentiments to be patent to the world at large, is 
most uncommon, to say the least of it. But this is what Comte did 
during the last twelve years of his life. There is another instance of 
perhaps equal openness of life, that of Milton. There are some 
striking parallels, too, in the incidents of the lives of Milton and of 
Comte, though they lived two centuries apart. 

_ Both were born into much the same social grade; both showed a 
disposition to rebel against the discipline of their schools; both were 
unfortunate in the choice of wives, that is, in both cases the wives 
proved unsympathetic ; there need not have been in either case more 
than lack of sympathy to cause all the trouble that ensued. Each 
separated from his wife, and each sought the*close friendship of a 
lady, not his wife, to satisfy his craving for sympathetic companion- 
ship, and each escaped the ordinary consequences of his action by no 
particular merit of his own. Both, in early manhood, planned the 
great work of their lives, and both completed their early intention in 
their maturity ; both were earnest politicians from their youth ; both 
were republicans from conviction, and both were fully alive to the 
necessity of relative judgment in the application of their theories of 
government. Both aimed at synthesis; Milton kept his thoughts on 
a synthesis of Christian doctrine ; Comte all but completed a synthetic 
philosophy. The method of composition of the two men was similar, 
though from different causes; Milton’s blindness compelled him to 
full meditation and complete composition before dictating the result 
to his amaniiensiss Comte had the rare, the wonderful power, of ac- 
cumulating in his brain very long trains of systematic thought before 
committing them to paper. Milton was more fortunate than Comte in 
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his pecuniary means, for at no time was he dependent upon his friends 
for his support. Like Comte, for a certain period, he received public 
pay for intellectual work; and, like Comte, he was deprived of his 
stipend by a change which brought with it a feeling of loss for con- 
science sake. It happens also that the period during which Comte 
occupied the semi-official position of examiner in the cole 
Polytechnique was of just the same length, namely eleven years, as was 
Milton’s Secretaryship to the Council of State. 

The bold assertion of their claim to respectful attention—a con- 
fident egotism arising from consciousness of their great ability—was 
common to both Milton and Comte. Such an attitude can only be 
justified by the judgment of posterity. No one now pretends that 
Milton was not right in his estimate of himself, and a sufficient number 
of competent men have given a like decision in the case of Comte. 
But whereas in the case of Comte the egotism is thrust upon the atten- 
tion of people who have never taken the trouble to learn its justifica- 
tion—in the case of Milton the justification is far more generally 
known than is the expression of the egotism. Everyone knows Mil- 
ton’s poetry, though comparatively few know his prose writings in 
which the egotism is so prominent. Then the writings of Comte do 
not strike the imagination like the poetry of Milton, nor have they the 
immense force of old superstition at their back as have “ Paradise 
Lost” and “ Paradise Regained.” It is not therefore wonderful that 
a characteristic generally condemnable should shock those who are 
ignorant of the intellectual and moral force behind it. No one thinks 
of apologising for Milton ; Comte needs the vindication which can only 
come from those who have studied his works. 

It must be admitted that an apparent austerity in the lives of men 
like Milton and Comte, an absence of that “fountain of domestic 
sweets ” which sprays all who come within its reach, makes it difficult 
to stimulate a feeling of perfect sympathy with them on the part of 
most people. There is provoked rather a feeling of dustiness, as we 
try to penetrate the households of men whose lives have been de- 
voted to some great work demanding all but incessant thought for its 
elaboration. Active sympathy with them demands an effort; but that 
effort becomes a duty when once we are convinced of the transcendent 
importance of the work of such men’s lives. We cannot say that under 
such conditions as would satisfy the tastes of those whose judgment is 
now harsh, the work actually accomplished would have been per- 
formed. The probability is that only the actual conditions were those 
fitted for the results attained. Who can say that if Milton had married 
happily at first, that we should just as certainly have had “ Paradise 
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Lost” and “Paradise Regained,” and “Samson Agonistes”? Who 
can say, if Comte had married a sympathetic virtuous and homely 
woman, and had been blessed with healthy children, that we should 
just as certainly have had the “ Positive Polity”? The utmost one can 
say now is, that we would it had been possible. We can only deal 
with the facts of the case, and these are of a kind both with regard to 
Milton and Comte that will justify a satisfactory and sympathetic 
judgment. : 

It cannot’ be said that Comte’s life was an unhappy one. Like 
Milton, he had a keen relish for music. A visit to the opera gave 
him exquisite pleasure. His vast knowledge and broad sympathies 
must constantly have given rise to trains of pleasurable 
thought. We do not, it is true, think of him “laughing 
and shaking in Rabelais’ easy chair.” He was outwardly 
nearly always serious, for everything. was subordinated to 
the great moral purpose to which he had dedicated all his great 
talents: yet no religious prophet with the burden of what he thought 
a divine message, ever had a clearer vision of success, or more keenly 
enjoyed his own sublime confidence in the consummation of his work. 
Whether the asceticism of his last years was prudent, whether, e.g., he 
would have lived longer, or have done more intellectual work if he had 
modified his abstemiousness, it is difficult to say. Like all specula- 
tions about what might have been, it is unprofitable. The work he 
accomplished was so great and so important, the result of such im- 
mense knowledge and such transcendent powers of assimilation, that 
we shall find enough for our time and ability to try to understand and 
apply the result of his labours. 

The chief characteristic of Positivism, as Comte was never tired 
of saying, is its relativity—the quality which differentiates it from 
every form of supernatural religion, and which governs, or should 
govern its every judgment upon social, political, and religious ques- 
tions. Allow me to illustrate this, however imperfectly. We all have 
friends belonging to some branch of the Christian Church—Catholic, 
Church of England, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Quaker, or what not. 
Each of these fails to sympathise with the others in proportion to the 
absolute or divine pretensions of his own particular church in its 
points of difference. There is not much difficulty, e.g., in the case 
of the many sects of Protestant dissenters; but the Catholic has no 
sympathy with the Protestant as such; and the Church of England 
man has but little sympathy with the dissenter ; he often denounces 
him in fact, as bitterly as the Catholic does the Protestant. Now 
what should be the attitude of the Positivist to these persons and to 
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their churches? He has no absolute notion to dominate his thoughts ; 
neither god, nor divine book, nor divine church. Each of these sects 
has a history, a reason for its existence just as we see it, and may be 
judged and sympathised with in relation to the facts of that history. 
The architecture, the sculpture, the painting, the music, the poetry it 
utilises in its services, the dress its officials wear, the doctrines it 
teaches; all may be explicable and interesting. The intrinsic 
value of the work of each sect will be in proportion to the 
degree to which it subordinates its doctrines, its customs, its ritual, 
to human morality: that will be the test of its usefulness to the 
Positivist. All have some good intentions, and therefore some sym- 
pathy can be honestly felt by those who have no belief in their absolute 
dogmas, or liking for their peculiar methods of action. A Christian 
service should indeed be more interesting and instructive to a Posi- 
tivist than to a Christian. How very much more should there be in 
that service to the man who has the key to the explanation of every 
part of it, that is, a plain and rational interpretation instead of the 
pretence of something supernatural at the back of it. When there is 
a question of the application of Christian dogma or practice to social 
or political matters, the Positivist is free from the overwhelming bur- 
den of divine authority and can judge relatively to the effect likely to 
be produced upon human morals or orderly progress. With the as- 
sumption of a divine sanction the consistent Christian will be con- 
vinced, in spite of all experience to the contrary, that the application 
of his methods must result in good. He will not judge relatively to 
facts, but from an assumed necessity. Hence, ¢.g., the unsatisfactory re- 
sults of Christian missions, relatively to their cost in wealth and in- 
telligence: missions which have only been successful in those cases 
where, and in so far as, the absolute spirit has been ignored and the 
relative put in practice, where god has been dropped, and man alone 
has been thought of. 

Or let us glance at a more complex subject—that of political 
economy. Comte thought so highly of Adam Smith that he gave 
him a place in his Calendar; but he condemned some of the teaching 
of the school of economists that succeeded Smith. The “Wealth of 
Nations” is a book still worth studying, for although Smith was not 
free from metaphysical bias, often speaking of Natural tendencies in 
economic relations, yet on the whole, he was so broad in his sym- 
pathies, that, after all the industrial changes of more than a hundred 
years, we may still learn much from him if we give him the relative 
consideration which Positivism prescribes. Smith’s successors were 
deductive in their methods, and they hardened economic doctrines and 
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dissociated them from other social laws, until they could be used in 
much the same absolute way as the Calvinistic doctrines of theology 
had been used, to promote a social fatalism affecting the most nu- 
merous class of the community. Labour was assumed to be as an 
personal as capital, and subject to certain Natural laws with which it was 
idle to interfere. What was called Natural was of course a mere as 
sumption; there was a want of relativity to other social laws which 
vitiated all the economists’ reasoning. After a time there came a 
reaction, and denunciations of political economy were freely uttered as 
lacking in relativity as were the narrowest of economic doctrines. 

Carlyle, in his essay on the Nigger Question, called political 
economy “a dreary, desolate, and indeed quite abject and distressing 
science.” This was in 1849. In 1860, Ruskin took up the cry in 
“Unto This Last,” starting his book with the statement that political 
economy is “a delusion, the most curious, and the least creditable of 
those which have possessed themselves at different periods of the 
minds of large masses of the human race.” Such extra- 
vagant denunciations were unwarranted, although they had 
behind them a strong moral force and a genuine social sympathy which 
made them efficacious for very much good. But their lack of rela- 
tivity, ignoring as they did much that was sound in economic doctrine, 
led to carelessness of, and indeed boastful ignorance of, the demon- 
strable truths of economics. You will remember that, only a few 
weeks ago, a Member of Parliament called political economy “a con- 
glomerate of pretentious platitudes,” a phrase that would fairly apply 
to a very large proportion of parliamentary oratory: and a colonial 
premier told an audience he was addressing, that we in England were 
exporting every year about 160,000,000 of golden sovereigns. The 
relation of this mass of annually exported gold to the whole of the gold 
currency, never of course entered this colonial premier’s head: but 
he may have heard of the “ dismal science ”; and the Member of Par- 
liament may have read “ Unto This Last.” 

Or take the case of the most outrageous fuss made about the 
Coronation. At the bottom of this is the notion of some divine 
quality in the person or office of royalty ;. the divine right of kings. 
Of course we must admit the potency of custom, the weight of pre- 


cedent. For ages kings have been crowned, and crowned with con- 


spicuous religious rites; and so long as there are kings, ceremony is 


of the utmost importance to them. Having lost almost every useful 
function, it is natural that the Church and the Court should do their 
utmost to keep up the traditions of the office. 


Parts of the ceremony of the Coronation, dating from semi-bar- 
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barous times, have become ridiculous from want of relation to any 
meaning they may have had in far-away ages. But they are retained 
because of their connection with absolute pretentions which no one 
now seriously believes in. ‘There was curious evidence of this shame- 
faced consciousness at the recent Coronation. When the King was 
anointed his costly robes were thrown off, and he appeared in a red 
shirt: but no one saw him in this condition but the ecclesiastics whose 
office it was to anoint him. He was so carefully hidden from the view 
of all but the archbishop and his assistants that no titter of amuse- 
ment broke the solemnity of the rite. Positivists can only judge such 
matters relatively to the service which the person or the office renders 
to Humanity. From this point of view we condemn the frightful 
waste, and the turgid ostentation which we have seen as morally 
vicious. Comte’s aim was to found a religion which should re-organise 
human life irrespectively of god or king. All that those in power 
could do has been done of late, to raise kings to a position of artificial 
dignity without relation to or thought of the moral welfare of society 
at large, and the gods have been made to play their part in the extra- 
vaganza. 

So of Imperialism, the assumption of an absolute right to conquer 
by force or fraud as much as possible of the earth’s surface. The re- 
lation of such action to the good of mankind has not been considered 
or the thought of it has been annulled by the insolent pretence that 
the conquered nations will be the better for our domination. It may 
be, however, that the seeds of Imperial disintegration are already sown. 
There are examples of successful republics, but little tainted at present 
with Imperial notions, and the larger English colonies are shaping 
themselves to much the same end, in spite of some temporary Im- 
perial bunkum. We must not be deceived by the coat of paint which 
is being so sedulously daubed upon the timbers of Imperialism; the 
decay will only be hidden so long as the paint lasts. 

It is depressing to those who have spent the best part of their 
lives in watching and aiding the apparent, if slow progress, of human 
morals, to be struggling with partial retrogression such as we are ex- 
periencing in England now. But we are hardly in a position to judge 
its relative importance, and we may confidently hope that re-action 
will come and that progress will be more evident than it is to us, when 
looked back upon by our successors. The evil forces are only re- 
latively strong and not all-powerful. The better tendencies are still 
existent. If we have faith in our religion, 7.¢., faith in the clear and 
verifiable laws upon which it is based, there is no need of any but a 
cheerful outlook in the future. The way to strengthen that faith is by 
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a careful study of Comte’s works, or as much of them as each has 
time for. Nothing but systematic knowledge will help us to form 
right judgments, or to obtain a firm basis for our confidence in the 
high destiny of Humanity. The study of the “ Positive Polity” is not 
so easy a pastime as reading the newspapers ; but even newspaper 
reading will be more profitable with the aid of definite principles to 
bring to the interpretation of events, and, without such guidance, we 
may lack that relativity of judgment which alone can make our reading 
of any sort profitable. 

It may of course be said that this relativity of judgment upon which 
we lay so much stress, is no new thing: it is only systematised common- 
sense, and that is quite true. Some degree of Positivism is as old as 
intelligent man. But the habit of positive or relative judgment uni- 
versally applied is rather a counsel of perfection than a common ex- 
perience. There is no hope of our attaining absolute perfection in 
that or in anything else. Yet in the degree to which we are able 
to approach an ideal so desirable will be our usefulness as members 
of society, and our satisfaction in helping the orderly progress of 
Humanity. 

Every man is a relativist in some degree, but a profession of Posi- 
tivism presupposes emancipation from absolute beliefs such as every 
supernatural religion demands of its professors. There may be forms. 
of existence transcending human knowledge, which cannot therefore be 
thought of relatively to anything that we know; but to waste time 
and energy upon speculation about the unknowable is surely the 
feeblest and most inconsequent employment upon which a man can 
be engaged. The longest life, the keenest aptitude for acquiring 
knowledge, the greatest powers of assimilation, will not be able to 
exhaust the knowable. With complete emancipation from absolute 
dogmas, there may be laid a sound basis for a Positive philosophy and 
a Positive religion, its necessary complement; and it is with a view 
to develop this religion that we meet here to confer with those 


having desires for systematic thought together with high moral as- 


pirations. RoBert NEwMan. 


ODES RO mAs DESGOisn ne 


(By RaouL GInEsTE. Translated by ALFRED H. HAGGARD.) 


Through the long ages that Humanity 

Has borne her suffering and her misery, 

How many heroes o’er the gulf have leant 

Where she was whelmed, and have with sad lament 
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Of pity, viewed in bitterness and grief 

The endless hordes who toil without relief, 

To their rough work confined by famine’s chain, 
Toil serving only to prolong their pain! 

How many noble souls explored the cause 

Of all those horrible and monstrous laws, 

That for the few a myriad slaves create! 

How many brave men sought to mend such fate! 


But some have prayed to God, who does not hear ; 
Others indignant cried: “Take sword and spear, 
“Fight with the glaive, with fire, use stratagem, 

“ Assert in blood the rights the laws condemn.” 
Dreams supernatural in bright array 

The poets dream, but, heedless of the way, 

Like Icarus, reality they scorn, 

And to the skies are impotently borne ; 

Illustrious failures! wrecked upon the waves, 
Caught upon islands that wild ocean laves. 
Lightning made night still blacker, hope went out ; 
And fruitless faith was swallowed up in doubt ; 
Christs on their crosses ever seemed to die, 

Until the Liberator raised his cry. 


He showed the wherefore of all human woe, 
Unmasked the evil, making men to know, 

The ignorance they had of nature’s laws 

Led them astray, at once effect and cause. 
“Some are thereby enslaved, and others grow 
“Tnto blind tyrants, heedless of men’s woe. 
“’Tis Ignorance makes prisons, forms a flood 
“With arms she forges, of your precious blood. 
“Depopulates the earth, peoples the skies, 
“Consecrates kings, utters wild prophecies ; 
“Mid cold abstractions ever crawls along ; 
“She, the perverted spirit of all wrong, 
“Crooked and devious, insinuates 

“A fear of knowledge that illuminates : 

“To cowardice her leniency is sweet ; 

“Cruel her outrage to each noble feat. 

“If one have will to fight to his last breath — 
“She cries: ‘Accept thy misery and death.’ 
“She rears the mystic temple of the fools, 
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“ She sleeps upon the reason of the schools, 
“The pall of error she to Beauty gave, 
“ And for fair Truth ’twas she who dug the grave.” 


The great Reformer crushed the Hydra’s head, 
Upon our darkness then his lustre shed ; 

Bade Science thenceforth to eliminate 

What was uncertain and in patience wait, 

Until the aim was thoroughly in sight ; 

To shun hypotheses’ deluding light, 

“ For Reason only is unerring guide ; 

“Truth needs no trappings; haste not to decide! 
“Tts complications known thou mays’t proceed ; 
“To the steep secret of its mystery 

“Pierce, and discover the connecting tie. 

“ All is in all. The cradle is the tomb.” 


He says to Sages: “Shun the vision’s gloom ; 

“A thirsty force that all the sap doth dry, 

“A heart-besotting thief of energy. 

“Thou losest life with this intoxicate.” 

To Art he calls: “Be true, be temperate ; 

“Heed not the jangling of the bells of folly, 

“Laughter for laughter’s sake is melancholy. 

“To woe it is an insult, higher rise, 

“Comfort, instruct, ennoble, dry our eyes ; 

“Soothe our most sad existence with thy lays, 

“Recall the glory of ancestral days ; 

“Through faultless form attain to feeling deep ; 

“Reach to the radiance of the summits steep, 

“That shall the glorious spark convey to thee, 

“Of universal Life and Harmony! 

“Aim at the best, higher and higher go, 

“The Ugly is not true, for it is low ; 

“Humanity in swaddling clothes is bound: 

‘ But her bright angels soon shall gather round. 
From every brutal touch shall love be Hreear 

“In Beauty sow our young ideal’s seed.” 

To Priests he said: “ Accept what science shows ; 

“ Absurd obedience not on men impose ; 

“For Movement is creator of the Heav en, 

“And to its law divine be Reverence given. 

“Open the portals of the sanctuary ; 
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“Let Truth from veil and winding sheet be free.” 
He said to Justice: “Thy decrees have grown 
“Hateful to men. Tear thy false bandage down ; 
“Weakness to spare, and unjust force to smite 
“Ts seemly, for the leash provokes to bite.” 

To those who rule he spake: “ The Past revere! 
“For all the Future is contained in her. 

“Heed ye her lessons, love the sons of toil, 

“At work in factories or on the soil. 

“Order your basis be, Progress your aim. 

“My chosen shall not know or waste or shame; 
“But all, set free from sorrow’s weight and strain, 
“ Shall take due share in joyance and in pain.” 
He said to those were wedded: “ Blest are they 
“Who in their children’s lives revive some day. 
“Man, mainstay be! for woman it is meet 

“To tend her child, in motherhood complete. 
“But love each other! nothing can equal love ; 
“Tis the glad ardour of the sun above ; 

“ Love is the day-spring smiling in the blue ; 

“It brings the happy hours swift to you ; 

“Tt sets enchantment ‘neath the humblest roof ; 
“ Effaces mourning ; puts all cares aloof ; 

“For love is poesy, a welcome friend, 

“Who to our heavy task his help will lend. 

“Tt is for you the good Samaritan, 

“Who succour brings to some sore-stricken man. 
“For Love is Life; it is the mystery bright, 
“Fecund, etern, where hides the Infinite.” 


And Comte all bitter irony ignored ; 

Toil and example magnified his Word. 

He scorned all Falsehood and all flattery vain ; 
Wrapped in no pompous title would remain, 
That crowds who love an aureole, adore. 

No idol he, but man, and nothing more. 

Upon man’s life on earth he fixed his gaze ; 
But his inspired eyes would upward raise ; 
Ecstatic viewed heaven’s harmony supreme, 
For inspiration of his mighty theme. 

Then his man’s heart beat braver in his breast ; 
To strenuous efforts stronger his behest ; 
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With Spirit Positive he cut away 

Impossibilities, and, clear as day, 

That he the better might his wisdom teach, 
Attuned his tongue to man’s less learned speech ; 
And quitting not Humanity’s domains, 

He nearer to Divinity attains. 


LLY, RBG Ase Dik AAS 


Poem by JEAN CANORA. Music by PAuL DECOURTY. 


Performed in Paris in the Theatre of the Horticultural Society, 
on 18th May, 1902. 


Published in the Revue Occidentale of 1st July, 1902 (14 Charlemagne, 114), 
and translated by Mrs. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


——@————_— 


The Translator offers this somewhat rough translation to Positi- 
vists in the hope that it may assist some in understanding the late 
ceremony in Paris, and induce all to go to the original French. It has 
been found impossible to give the charm and grace of the original. 
All Positivists surely owe a debt of gratitude to M. Canora, our young 
co-religionist, who learned the first truths of Positivism on his mother’s 
knee, and who comes amongst us a poet of our Faith. 

Be Beri 


HOMAGE OF THE NATIONS TO AUGUSTE COMTE, 


Scene represents an open square on the day of the inauguration 
of the Statue of Auguste Comte. In the centre is the marble of the 
Sculptor Injalbert: around it are groups of men and women in gala 
dress, on either side of the stage—trees in flower. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


(AG hinieramee: M. M. Dehelly, of the Comédie Frangaise. 
A’ Poet ae Joube. 

A Workman ... Maxudian. 

AP Woman gene Madame Silvain, of the Comédie Frangaise. 
Chorus of young Girls Mdlle. Ribbes. 

A Young Girl Bertilde Belval. 

An Old Man M. Boyer. 


A Manin the Crowd Werney. 
Men and Women in Gala Dress. 
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A Poet (advancing to meet a procession of young girls bearing 
flowers) : 

O maidens, your hair begarlanded with May flowers, whither do 
you carry these branches of lilac and wild roses, and those great lilies 
the jewels of the waters? 

Is it true that one may see the country folk pouring through the 
gates of the city, green boughs in their rough hands, and that they 
come in thousands, singing as they go? 

Wherefore these perfumes, these songs and festive dresses, this 
harmonious vision? Say what name is it that mounts upward on 
the breath of the multitude from the heart of the city? 

Chorus of Young Girls: 

To that white monument in the midst of the press yonder, to the 
Statue of Comte we bring these simple wreaths. To Comte go forth, 
more fragrant than these flowers, the thoughts of love of all our hearts. 
- On this spot, where we stand, he lived, a grand but solitary figure, 
without care for passing honours; when envy, hate, and disbelief had — 
wounded his great heart, then from the depths of science, from the 
immutable laws of the world, he drew the grand the radiant Faith, 
which heals the soul of all her ancient wounds. Forty years have gone, 
and now from every distant land, there come to lay flowers round his 
bust, the learned, whose efforts he guided; the workers, whose lives 
he made stronger and more noble ; women, whom he raised from doubt 
to joyful confidence ; artists, whom he saved from sterile effort; a 
people, whose future was illuminate by his genius; ‘all these are come 
to scatter flowers and to recall his benefits. 

A Thinker: 

When man, in ages past, venerated the huge stone which at the 
entrance to the cave guarded his loved ones from the tawny lion, 
when he bowed his head and bent his knee before the tree which 
gave him food and shelter, before the stream which gave him water, 

Then, to simple faith his soul was born, which made him love 
these kindly beings. He submitted his strength to theirs, and before 
the Fetich threw in his lot with his rude companions. 

He gathered the flocks, he planted the virgin soil round the graves 
of his fathers, and his faith rising gradually to embrace the stars, he 
transmuted the forces which govern the earth into a world of gods. 

These gods he created them in his own image, eaters of flesh, gross 
drinkers of blood. ‘Then he adored them by degrees, more merciful 
and wise, as when Venus withholds Mars, all thirsting for carnage, in 
the gentle restraint of her caressing arms. 
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Then, ashamed of his ignorance, man tried to know the Cause 
of Life, the Ends of Death, the Origin of the World, the Essence of 
Being, and weary of the fictions of the priest, he made noble efforts to 
solve these mysteries. 

Was the great underlying principle of all things water? air? or fire? 
Was the principle, number? a hazard of mingling atoms? a duality of 
spirits—one pure the other base, or was it the will of a God, ruler of 
men ? 

Reason sought in vain, no certain guide to Truth could it find; and 
often the strongest, erecting their hypotheses into imperious dogma, 
condemned their fellow-men even to torture for not accepting their 
beliefs. 

At last there dawned upon Earth a peaceful morn, when the 
flames of persecution paled and died. Every man could meditate, be- 
lieve, and pray as he thought right; but the human soul fell a prey 
to doubt and wandered wearily in the regions of the unknown. 


By thy forerunners a way had been traced, O, Comte, when thou 
first appeared to us, and by the aid of thy most illustrious predeces- 
sors, thou hast shown us how insensate the hope of attaining absolute 
knowledge save of the world’s great laws. 


Thou, O Master, from out the special and certain laws which 
govern the Earth and Life hast taught us to forge the golden links 
that bind the courses of the distant stars to the soul of man and to 
his destiny on earth. 

So order reigned supreme in the realm of knowledge, and Discord 
fled along with the banished gods; no more wasted effort no vain 
disquiet. The goal was certain, if the way was rough, and the spirit 
of science bound us all together. 

Thanks to thee, O Master, the sage now certain of his goal feels 
peace descend upon his fevered brain; creator of a moment, he acts 
only to efface himself, but he leaves after him in the heart of the 
race, the joyful hope of fresh truths which shall be theirs. 

Thy disciple, O Master, no longer seeks to change stones into gold, 
or to see Destiny unveil herself before him. He seeks, before all 
things to know, and the truth he discovers belongs to the common 
stock. 

Yes, it is through thee, Comte that henceforth we shall know how 
to live, without vain hopes indeed, but in brotherly bonds, clear in 
mind, not awaiting a god to rise and deliver us. We shall direct our 


course by scientific knowledge, and thus bequeath to our children an 
immortal guide. 
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A Workman: 

O Comte! who created for us justice, in the name of the workers, 
I raise my hand in blessing. I was as nothing: thy voice bade me 
lift my head. The rich and the powerful had abased me with their 
scorn. ‘True! I was no longer a slave or a serf held under the lash, 
true! that I had thrown the head of a King in defiance to the princes ; 
but a new tyrant had arisen—gold—had broken my spirit, and dumb 
I bent me in submission. And as a wanderer at the gates of the city 
sees from his frail tent the stately domes of sumptuous palaces, so 
astonished, I beheld those whom I called brothers pass me by, dis- 
dainful of my misery, glutted with luxury and a thousand pleasures, 
without priest or faith to control their desires. Then Comte spoke to 
me. “The reign of these is short,” he said. “True power belongs 
to those who cover the earth with the great mantle of the harvests, 
who bring treasure from the mines; those are the really mighty who 
build the homes of men, whose labours make gardens bloom, cities to 
hum like hives, who devour space with huge engines of steel: 
these are the powerful of the earth, not the idlers, producers only of the 
refuse heap—man’s scorn will in time sweep these away. An Order 
will one day supplant the caprice of fate which shall know how to 
protect woman, the weak, the child. When black want shall no longer 
fall upon the home—the father sick and helpless, the mother at the 
workshop, leaving her little ones alone at home, bowing her pallid 
brow to an ungrateful task. In those days the mother shall watch 
over the children she has borne, smiling; the husband shall support 
her; at her side he will enjoy rest and leisure; with her he will have 
those communings in which the soul is born anew; and owner of his 
modest home, he will not fear the powerful of old—a free man he will 
speak and act as a true citizen. Workmen! you will have your share 
in science, art, and beauty. Yours will be the hope to see all over 
the Universe great workshops humming with life, where your sons 
shall bear sway. In those days there will be no more oppression, no 
more criminal struggles with steel and with hunger. The task is a 
worthy one, and you will found that glorious reign of Industry, through 
which Humanity will supplant the Gods. 

A Woman: 

Master, I was utterly cast down, when in holy compassion thou 
gavest me a new faith, a new courage. So with these white anemones 
I come to honour thee, and weave for thee a crown. 

I remember that when I was a child, at the sunset hour when the 
glowing orb burns the horizon into flame, all trembling I sang, and in 
the trailing clouds my gaze sought the dread image of the Deity. 
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All trembling, too, I listened when the full voiced priest chanted 
his hymns of adoration, and my fantasy floating on the incense, drank 
in eagerly the wondrous tales on which it was fed. 

But a day came, dark with Fate, when I beheld young mothers 
in our great Cathedrals, crouching, all pale with anguish, kissing the 
feet of a Christ of stone—suppliants to God for the life of a child— 
which yet He slew. 

Vessels, too, I saw, blessed by an aged priest, sail gaily from their 
anchorage in the morn, at eve broken by the tempest, strewing the 
shore with wreckage and the dead. 

Then my reason rose in revolt, and killed my golden dreams. 
Then I knew the horror of Chaos, and shuddering at the loss of 
faith, my heart choked with sobs, I wandered alone in darkest night. 

But Comte spoke to me: “Woman lift thine eyes. See how the 
dawn makes roseate the hills—Cast from thee these vain dreams, mere 
burdens to a weary heart. Why seek a mysterious Father in the skies? 
did not an earthly Father guard thy cradle? Take him for thy guide, 
and owe him obedience who kindled for thee the spark of life. 

“ And thy mother, did she not in anguish with her torn body bring 
thee into being. Yet did she smile to thee with her pale lips when 
thy first cry was made to her. 


“Love thou, then, thy parents with all the tenderness of thy being. 
Love, too, thy brothers and thy sisters, whose little hands played with 
thee in thy cradle ; love all those to whom thy smiles give joy. 


“Then, when thou shalt feel in the full tide of youth, thy woman- 
hood, and the sweet joys of love, see that thou give thine all to the 
most worthy. 

“Give him thy woman’s grace, thy woman’s wisdom to soften the 
harsh pride of manhood. In hours of doubt, when bitter thoughts 
assail him, may thy pure brow cool the fever of his brain. 

“If some base feeling, the desire of gain, if self-love, or an hour of 
passion o’ertake him, be thou at hand to save him from temptation 
and remorse. 

“And if thou safeguard thy child, the heir of the past, the hope 
of the future, in the folds of thy veil, see thou safeguard the grand 
ideals of old, that they may shine in thy large eyes clear as the 
stars in heaven. 

“c s 

Wherever sorrow is, and her lamentations rise to thee, hold out 


thine hands to help, thy love to console, and give of thy tears that 
they may soften the bitterness of hate.” 
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So master, in acceptance of thy noble mandate, I go upon my 
way rejoicing, striving to quell all strife and evil-doing, and to sow 
love and beauty upon earth. 


A Poet: 


As the gentle breeze at dawn of day unfolds the petals of the 
lilies asleep upon the waters, so the pure breath of your great chants 
has touched me and stirred my heart. O dear teacher! if it be true 
that the men of the future need a new ideal that they may think 
and live, let me beguile the road they must travel; let me shape their 
aspirations, inspire their deeds. I shall no longer sing of battles, of 
the triumph of kings clad in purple and gold, of the blood of the 
vanquished, the glories of the few. I shall not sing the chase, the 
panting stag who sobs beneath the spear. I shall not climb Parnassus. 
to tell afresh the legends of the Gods, nor shall my verse in languorous 
form relate a tale of subtlest woe, nor in delicate strophe depict 
the thrill of voluptuous joy. My voice I will raise in hymns trium- 
phant, so that all men and women, the grandsire and the little child 
shall sing in strain serene and clear, the dignity the beauty of labour, 
o’er hill and valley, in cities and the plain, in great new Temples 
carved in stone. Whether man dig the soil, or cultivate fair flowers, 
whether he hammer the iron or smelt the ore, if he compel force and 
warmth from the bowels of the earth, or carry treasure over the seas, 
if he study the laws of man and of nature, if he give his strong arm, 
his brain, his heart, his work is noble, and his toil fruitful. “ Let every 
man glory in his task,” I shall say to men. In times gone by a false 
legend condemned man to toil sorrowful, so must he expiate, by 
divine decree, in shadow and in scorn his pride of knowledge: he must 
only raise his fallen head in prayer. But now, behold those vines 
and fields glowing in the sunlight, see on those slopes the vines purple 
with grapes. Labour is the deity who has created all this treasure. 
Labour saved man’s ancestors in their darkest hours, he made them 
lords of the tiger and the wolf. Immense forests fell before his con- 
quering arm, metal and stone was fashioned by his hand, rough torrents 
he tamed into gentle streams, and on the very hill tops raised up towers. 
It is Labour that shall one day bring to man not dread punishment, 
but the fierce joy of moulding to his will stubborn matter. Labour 
shall make every artisan feel himself a king, and the peoples shall 
thrive under his rule, and I, I will sing thy triumphs O Labour when 
gentle spring makes green again the earth! 


A Young Girl in the Crowd—(Harp accompaniment) : 
What of the flowered meads all bathed in sunlight, what of the joy 
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of gathering in early morn the kingcups. and anemones, what of the 
woods heavy with perfume, where I walked all sorrowful, the tears 
upon my cheeks, to see down fall the withered leaves of autumn ? 


Another Young Girl: 

What of the summer eves so still, so solemn, where I lingered, my 
soul raised to heaven, my heart oppressed, my lips on fire, pressing a 
flower to my breast, thinking fondly I heard again a well-loved voice 
in the echo of distant waters? 

A Man: 

What of the good wine, that one sings as one drinks, one’s arms 
at. rest, one’s heart content under the shade of green arbours one 
high day of holiday, the old folk grouped around, the lads all flushed 
with games, the voices of the little maids ringing clear? 


Old Man: 

What of the memories many and sorrowful, which bend the head of 
the old man, and wrinkle the pale brow of the widow, the eternal 
desire, the eternal unrest, which make up the sad beauty of life—are 
these things to be no longer sung by thee? 

AT Poet 

He who sang of Rome triumphant ordering the world under one 
law, Virgil, he loved to see the smoke mount up from village roofs 
when shadows fall upon the plain. Had he not tasted joy and 
sorrow, had he not loved men in man he would have sung in vain 
the struggles of his ancestors, the splendour of their reign to come. 
Friends! I love the sky all patterned with stars, I love the gentle 
slopes all purple in the sunlight, I love the blue waves decked with 
foam. I have tasted the joys of dance and of song, I have run 
through the woods half crazed with happiness, my heart steeped in 
the flowers of love. I have sobbed with pain, I have cried aloud in 
my anguish when she whom I loved was taken from my side. - Many 
a night have I spent alone upon the sand dunes listening to the beat- 
ing of the dark waters on the shore. My heart has thrilled with pity 
for misfortune as a harp of gold vibrates to the wind. Yes, every 
song would be cold indeed and sterile which did not sing the fragrance 
of the lily, the grace of the tall iris, the aroma of a moment hair. 
Song would be dead if it did not tell of all that stirs and breathes 
ae the Earth, of the vast Heavens in which the glorious sun ever 
dominates our globe: all these are the eternal setting rh whi 
defile in endless procession Races and Peoples. ae aia a 
understood that the immortal splendour which eee 


d to be in time 


and space existed only in the mind of man, and in his heart alone 
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had honour. For him the sun is glorious and the earth decks herself. 
The Universe is nothing, but the mind makes it live. The world, then, 
is my altar: there will I sing of life, of birth, of marriage, and of 
death. 
(Cradle Song.) 
Comte, thou hast taught me that this new-born child, this little 
body so tender and so frail, in which the mind wakes slowly into life— 
thou hast taught me that he is all pure and good, heir of the long 
efforts of his fathers, a destined worker—he, too, of worthy deeds. 
I shall find holy chants for his little voice, I shall exalt his spirit at 
his awakening, as a clear brook is glorious in the sunrise, so that he 
shall love with all his heart, smiling at nature, and dream of being 
worthy at the hour of sleep. 
(Wedding March.) 


O Master, inspire me with words of fire, for that sacred moment 
when the wedded pair, all pale with happiness, their eyes all ecstasy, 
their hearts all hope, join their ardent youth in the Temple decked 
with palms and flowers. 

They march, all glowing with incense and with song to the smiling 
elder come to bless. They have now but one holy desire, they have — 
chosen each other, to give of their life, their body and their soul to 
the ages to come. 

They march with arms entwined, and whether it be under great 
domes of stone, by the side of crystal streams, in fragrant meadows 
o’erhung with jasmine, on the hill side, or through the smiling corn 
MG Eee ten 

What matter! The whole Earth is a Temple, and those are pious 
who wish to be good, and keep for ever in their hearts the humble ambi- 
tion to leave to their children, fortified by their example, the hope of 
making fertile some barren soil ! 


Man and wife, henceforth, they are one flesh and one spirit ; when 
the wife shall have said: “I love thee more than myself, and myself 
only because of thee,” then their lips shall tremble into a kiss of 
flame, their hearts shall beat in one great pulse. 


And the husband will feel before his virgin wife, that marriage 
would be only a caprice of Fate if from the kiss of love the soul was 
absent; so when he takes her in her proud submission, he knows 
tbat he shall love but her till death. (Music ceases suddenly.) 


Chorus of Young Girls: 
Death ! Can you look death in the face, O Poet! I bethink me that 
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one day I pressed my lips—a last farewell—on the brow of death, and 
when I rose my lips were of ice. 

Death crushes to the earth the corolla of the flowers ; he surrenders 
the tender linnet to the bird of prey: he dims the eye and stiffens the 
arms of young mothers before the very eyes of their desolate 
children. 

He crushes the heart in his cruel embrace: he draws a deforming 
mask over the face of loveliness: he fills the brain with silence and 
deep gloom, with plaintive echoes of eternal things. 

When the hour of death shall sound for us, will thy songs, O friend, 
support our failing courage? for his approach is full of terror, and 
makes the heart beat and the knees tremble. 

A Poet: (Harp.) 

The winters freeze the fountains, and drive over the plains, the 
yellow leaves, spoils of the great oak trees: the feathered choir is 
mute. April smiles, the liberated springs leap into action, and the 
air resounds again with a thousand songs. 


So a man is born, lives, and passes, yet no spasm shudders through 
nature when Death gives his weary flesh to the air, the earth, and 
‘tthe waters. For of the cells of which ’tis made, new and beautiful 
forms will arise. 

Thus the gentle Ovid sang, that one eve, Halcyon, dying, pressed 
Ceyx in her arms in the current, when suddenly the faithful 
lovers lifted on great wings, flew down the race of waters. 

Thus Venus, kindly deliverer, created the delicate flowers of the 
anemone from the warm body of Adonis, and with the purple blood 
of Hyacinth, Apollo made a sacred flower more fragrant than the 
lily. (Harp ceases.) 
Thus, thou shalt live again, O woman, as in legendary times. 
Thy breasts shall be the pale flowers of the plain: thy bright eyes 
shall glisten in the crystal of the waters: thy breath shall kiss the tall 
reeds, and thy soft hair shall thicken the moss where thy loved ones 
come to kneel, those loved ones to whom thou gavest hope and faith; 
they shall kneel, their hearts all full of thee, of thy dear Geren 
which shall grow purer and yet more pure as thy body is resolved into 
nature. ‘Thou shalt dwell in them as in the happiest days, inspiring 
their thought, exalting their love, with gentlest words softening their 
anger, working with them, as thou didst of old, a guardian-angel: so 
that sometimes they shall think to feel thy gentle touch upon their 
brow. The years go by, and the lips of friends, shall one by one grow 
mute; but thou wilt be blessed among those worthy, unknown per- 
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haps to the living, but whose names shall each day glow in the beams 
of the rising sun, graven in the square of our great sanctuaries. This 
man built a town, this other, lived, a worthy brother, but both were 
valiant. Their efforts in veneration will be consecrated by the com- 
mon worship. And as one sees from afar, grand peaks uprising from 
the smiling slopes, so from out the past, some sublime heroes appear, 
and tower o’er the heads of men: and all men honour their tombs. 
(Religious Music.) 


Le 
INVOCATION OF THE DEAD. 
Be near us, O ye Dead, whose festival we celebrate. Come again 
‘amongst us, ye of the elect. Thou Prometheus who stole for men 
the fire of the Gods, Bouddha most pure, and wise Confucius, 
Mahomet who from the wandering tribes welded a great nation round 
the standard of the crescent. Theocrats! all hail! under whose 
mighty rule man grew and was trained to worthy life. 

Come ye again amongst us, ye beautiful souls of the disciples of 
Christ. Paul, whose ardent zeal freed slaves in the name of Heaven, 
and ranged under one banner the nations of the West. Ambrose, who 
spurned from the threshold of his church Theodosius, Emperor—for 
he had slain. And thou, O gentle communist, St. Francis, whose love 
embraced the stars, thy sisters. 

A Woman: 

Come near to us ye holy women, great souls of old. Thou 
Genevieve, whose voice saved Lutetia from the flames. 

And thou Beatrice of the long white veil who guided Dante 
through the shades. And thou Joan whose sublime heroism restored 
France to her trembling king. 

And thou, the humblest of them all, Héloise, thou who gavest 
thine all that thy lover might remain a doctor of the Church. 


CAs EOL: 

O immortal singer! great Homer! glory be to thee, and glory be 
to ye all, whose art was the soul of Greece. Apelles, Pheidias, the 
singer of King ASdipus, Sophocles, and to you ye Latins, the strong 
and puissant Lucretius destroyer of superstition—the eloquent Tullius, 
Tacitus of the curt sentence, where the mask of Nero is ever seen to 
pale. 

Honour to ye all, whose master hands informed the dreams of 
the renascent world with form and colour. Michael Angelo, sculpturing 
Moses, prophet-king. Raphael giving us in perfect beauty the smile 
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of the Virgin, the gesture of Plato. Leonardo da Vinci, Le Poussin, 
son of France, raising works of art on a superstructure of reason. 
Rubens, the impetuous, creating for us a splendour of palaces all filled 
with gods and heroes. Rembrandt, who stole from the skies their 
sun rays and their shadows. 


A Woman: 

Silence friends, and listen with closed eyes. I hear in the distance 
the voices of lutes and violins answering our appeals. Blessed be ye, 
Musicians, Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini! whether your delicate airs 
make cadence to the supple dance, or whether they mount on high 
great as hope, or whether in pure sobs you lift men’s hearts in pity for 
all human woes. Blessing. (Silence.) 


A Thinker: 

Hail to you venerable ancestors! ye first men of science, who 
traced upon the sand the angle and the curve; and from their con- 
nection invented instruments the arms of science. Archimedes! in 
vain did the blow of a foolish soldier rob thee of life. Thy clear 
gaze, clear with the light of truth, sheds radiance for us for evermore. 
And thou Hipparchus, who learned to know the name of every star 
in the blue vault of Heaven, the pathway of the moon: and thou 
great Galileo, who by gradual steps didst find for us the laws which 
govern the ether. You Kepler and Newton, who showed to mortals 
the modest speck upon the sky which represents our Earth—a blow 
to pride. ~All hail Columbus, who doubled for us the world: 
Magellan, who braved the unknown seas: Montgolfier, who flew 
through the air: Watt, who condensed the vapours to thy will: Volta, 
who called the thunder: Great Lavoisier, whose hand stole from the 
elements their secret: and thou Pasteur, who hast received the reward 
of thy labours, for hast thou not rescued men from death ! . 

A Workman: 

Come before us ye chiefs of the ancient cities, Themistocles, con- 
queror of the Persian hosts. Thou who in the Agora didst guide the 
Republic, Great Pericles! Thou Regulus, who smiled under the 
torture that Rome might become the Queen of cities. Gracchi, 
brothers, martyrs for justice: and thou Marcus Aurelius, the humane— 
the emperor philosopher. Cosmo di Medici, protector of the arts. 
ie who dreamed a world of men all brothers—Christians. 

enr , good king, who i i 
and SHSee AG was a of aa Baa ane pape 
Hail Colbert, Turgot ; hail son of Ame 2 4 rd sae ae 
and enthusiastic faith made frui peaiiaes rae Wee 
itful the efforts of a land of peace. 
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Hail to you, too, ye revolutionaries, through whom the citizen won 
just laws for the commonwealth. Cromwell, who freed the people of 
England. Danton, who greatly dared, defying kings. 

AP oet : 

O thou! who from the hopes of men, their joys and sorrows, madest 
heroes—all humbly I name thy name. Shakespeare! thy name re- 
sounds for ever in that night in which Lear wanders, a king without 
a crown, under the thundering skies! Serene and most beautiful 
Goethe smiles. . 

Now in a flood of light, see mean citizens, hypocrites, the wicked, 
the egoist, the fool, take flight: and here is Moliére. 

Thanks to thee O Gutenberg, their poetry defies the ages; and 
their words on thinnest leaves take flight to the four corners of the 
Universe. 

A Thinker : 

Maidens, strew your flowers, women gather your sheaves, for here 
they come, those great predecessors, who guided our Master in -his 
sacred toil. Aristotle, genius of all time, great co-ordinator of the 
laws of thought! Pythagoras, by whom men were led to a noble ideal 
of order and liberty! Zeno, the Stoic, who taught us to live well! and 
thou noble Socrates! who gavest thy life so full of love, for the un- 
worthy mob. Thou didst prepare the way for the development of 
human reason, which St. Thomas Aquinas moulded to his theology, 
and which the great Bacon, subjecting reason to the test of experience, 
gave back to Mankind, as the daughter of Science. Now dogma dies 
and reason triumphs, and we have Descartes; and Hume and Con- 
dorcet trace out for us in history each fruitful advance. Kant speaks, 
and from his encouraging voice there comes the new hope of a common 
Faith to save men’s souls from doubt and from despair. 

A Young Girl: 

O Master, the weight of learning which in thy brain took shape, 
thou owest to these great ones. But what filled thy great heart with 
hope? Thou didst suffer alone. One day, there flamed from out 
thine inmost being Love, henceforth to be a guide to thought. 

And the many, whose soul could not reach thy soul, understood 
that a woman had touched thy heart with her pure tenderness. 

A Woman: 

Honour to thee Clotilde de Vaux! thou whom our Master called 
his daughter. Be ever near him, and in the last of days may a fresh 
beauty crown thy brow. 

A Thinker : 

O ye Dead, risen again from countless centuries. Ancestors who 
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come from tombs and deserts at our cry, come help us now. It is 
with hearts full of love that your children on their knees bend in 
reverence before you. May your great example safeguard our weak- 
ness: give to us of your sublime tenderness: to higher issues ever 
raise our hearts: Help each one of us to know and to make known 
henceforth that we live but through you, that we live but for others. 


(Turning towards the public.) 

To the Great Being, Humanity, henceforth we owe allegiance. 
Brothers, we shall march together towards ultimate victory, in which 
all shall share in the same glory: from the great thinker to the humble 
animals whom he made the companions of his toil. Comte has said: 
“Your Faith, daughter of Science, with her shall ever grow and in- 
crease ; so full of confidence we dare once more lift our heads before 
the Immensities.” 

Now to immortalise his beneficent genius, we dedicate to the love 
of every mother-country—the greatest of thy sons—O holy Humanity! 

JEAN CANORA. 


Ar ee Cue es bs 


The career of President Roosevelt seems to open a new era in 
the political history of the United States. He is usually accounted an 
expansionist with ambition and Imperialist aims. But he has dis- 
appointed the hopes of those who sought to exploit Cuba as a de- 
pendency, and he promises to thwart the hopes of those who counted 
on the Philippines as the nucleus of an Oriental Empire. It is yet 
too soon to judge whether he is resolute enough of purpose, or strong 
enough in power to save the Republic from the curse of a subject 
Empire. If he is, he will live in history as a worthy successor of 
Washington. But the temptations to such a man are extreme, as the 
obstacles to overcome are immense. 

* * * * 

The President’s campaign against “Trusts” is a very different 
thing, and more clear in effect. It is an effort of far deeper meaning 
than a mere attempt to restrain trade combination. It is an heroic 
struggle to free the great office he holds, with all that depends on it 
from the grasp of the proverbial machine which for a generation Bc 
worked the government of the United States. Mr. Roosevelt, who in 
1900 was himself shunted out of political life by the great capiele 
interest, could have no doubts that any criticism by him of the great 
monopoly system would make it his implacable opponent. To defy 
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that opposition and to appeal to the reason of the electors was an 
act of singular courage and rare independence. He would be a bold 
man who ventured to predict that it would succeed. Success in free- 
ing the people of the Republic from the domination of wealth would 
re-echo round the world as a triumph of the republican principle. 

* * * * 

The attitude that the President intends to take up with regard to 
Trusts is still far from plain, and has a somewhat double form, which 
has earned for him criticism both from the capitalist and from the 
populist and democratic side. The question itself has a double as- 
pect, and cannot be settled offhand by any absolute doctrine. On 
the one hand, the normal tendency of organised industry is towards 
concentration of capital and scientific administration on a large scale. 
This is a healthy and an inevitable movement. On the other hand, 
many typical “ Trusts” and “ Syndicates ” have been created by fraud, 
tyranny, and unlimited bounce. Mr. Roosevelt thinks he sees how 
to curb the last by legislation and public supervision without inter- 
fering with the natural evolution of industry to mass its organisation. 
He is a bold man, and has entered on a task which demands states- 
manship of the highest order. He, too, would be a bold man who 
pretended to prophesy the result. But the struggle must be one of 
the most critical in modern history. 

* * * * 

The Trades Union Congress held this year in London should cause 
politicians of all parties to think over the situation. This body is not 
a political organisation, and has never fallen in with party tactics. 
They are regularly elected by the undoubted flower of the working 
classes; and the only business before them is the state of the law as 
it affects working men on the whole. There has been no more em- 
phatic protest against the Education Bill than that which the Congress 
voted. It drives home the lesson of Leeds and Sevenoaks that the 
attempt to take advantage of the war fever to secure clerical ascen- 
dancy must prove the ruin of the Conservative party, if not of the 
Established Church. It is curious how Europe is at this moment agi- 
tated by the sinister attempts of various governments to secure political 
power through the indirect agency of public schools. 

* * * * 


On the war in South Africa the vote of the Congress was equally 
significant. The war being over, there was no immediate political 
issue presented. But the disastrous effect of the war, with its in- 
creased taxation, and adjournment of all reforms, naturally comes 
home to every family of workmen in the Empire. The war would 
never have been begun if such a condemnation of it had been publicly 
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made three years ago by such an organised representation (of the 
people. It entirely supports the action of the workmen in Parliament. 
‘And not a few of the delegates at Holborn must have wished they 
had declared themselves earlier and with more energy. 

* * * * 

The barren protests against the state of the law as to Trades Unions 
were also both belated and useless. We warned them emphatically _ 
last year that the House of Lords had knocked the bottom out of 
Trades Unionism. They were very loth to believe this, and talked 
vaguely of test cases and opinions of counsel. It will need very much 
more than either to restore the Unions to the legal position they held 
five and twenty years ago. Resolutions passed at Holborn are utterly 
idle. To talk of raising a large electoral fund and increasing the La- 
bour representation in the House of Commons is vain rhetoric. If 
it were doubled and trebled, it could do nothing against the 600 and 
odd members who represent anything but Labour. The working men 
in the mass have chosen to listen to Imperialist trumpeting and clerical 
cajolery, and they are now feeling the consequences. The Social 
Democracy, like Moloch in “ Paradise Lost,” is still “for open war.” 
But those who stood by their fathers in the last generation believe that 
it will be long before they recover the position those fathers won years 
ago. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


THE very important International American Conference which 
met in the city of Mexico in October 1901, and continued its 
sittings till January in the present year, obtained little or no 
attention in this country. If accounts of its proceedings appeared 
in any English newspaper or periodical they escaped my notice, 
though I was on the look-out for them. I have gathered the 
information contained in these pages chiefly from the report of the 
‘“ Recommendations, Resolutions, Conventions, and Treaties,’’ 
twenty-two in number, published by the Mexican Government, 
and from an article in the Hozas Selectas of Barcelona, repro- 
duced in the Revista Positiva of Mexico, and written, I believe, by 
one entitled to speak with authority as to what took place in the 
Conference. 

The Conference of last winter was the second of its kind. The 
first was held in Washington in the winter of 1889-90, on the 
invitation of the United States, who also suggested the subjects 
for consideration. These were a customs-union, improved means 
of communication, uniform weights, measures and coinage, ex- 
tradition of criminals, and, most important of all, international 
arbitration. It was not without much apprehension and 
distrust that the Latin American States accepted this 
invitation. They valued the protection afforded to them 
against European cupidity by the Monroe doctrine. But protec- 
tion might easily grow into a correlative right of control. The 
proposals of the United States opened a prospect of many material 
advantages. But material development of the impecunious Latin 
States by an influx of Northern capital would mean economic de- 
pendence, and this, if bound up with political stipulations, would 
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be apt to translate itself into political vassalage. Thus, notwith- 
standing that the delegates from Washington were careful to avoid 
all appearance of a disposition to dictate or domineer, the only 
definite result arrived at in the first Conference seems to have 
been the establishment of an “‘ International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics’? in Washington ‘‘ under the supervision of the 
Secretary of State of the United States,’ the expenses of which 
were to be shared by all the Republics. Articles in the Horum 
of September and November 1900, reprinted by the Bureau, 
contain an interesting account of previous steps ‘‘ toward the 
integration of America along the lines wished for by Bolivar and 
Clay,’’ and of the useful work that has been done by the Bureau in 
collecting and diffusing commercial information. 

The invitations to the second Conference held last winter were 
issued by Mexico at the suggestion of President McKinley. That 
very able statesman, General Porfirio Diaz, to whom his country- 
men owe, and fully recognise, so deep a debt of gratitude, has had 
to grapple with many difficulties in the course of his long and 
distinguished career; but none, probably, has more severely 
tested his prudence and dexterity than the position of Mexico 
relatively to her mighty northern neighbour. In the middle of the 
last century she suffered heavily from American rapacity ; and 
though since the final settlement of her domestic troubles by the 
great Juarez she has not been robbed or bullied, some Mexicans 
think that President Diaz has only escaped such treatment by 
shaping his policy closely—perhaps too closely—in accordance with 
the views prevailing at Washington. Be this as it may, and al- 
though many Americans make no scruple of proclaiming that 
Mexico is marked out for annexation, the policy of the American 
Government appears to have been directed of late years to the 
acquisition of commercial ascendency southwards, rather than to 
territorial aggrandisement. Certainly in the second Conference, 
even more markedly than in the first, its attitude was most mo- 
derate, conciliatory, and unassuming. Whatever there was of 
arrogance and selfish scheming came from another quarter. 

Of all the Republics Chile alone was indisposed to take part in 
the Conference. Relying on her military and naval strength and 
her financial credit she seeks to evade performance of her obliga- 
tion under the treaty of Ancon to allow the districts of Tacna 
and Arica to decide by plébiscite whether they will belong to her 
or revert to Peru. Now the interpretation and fulfilment of trea- 
ties are just the sort of questions which are generally admitted to 
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be proper subjects for arbitration. The motive for Chile’s reluct- 
ance was therefore plain enough. The two convening States, 
however, managed to overcome it; Mexico, by promising to oppose 
the introduction at the Conference of any subjects of dispute be- 
tween particular States ; America, perhaps, by hinting that she 
herself was about to abandon the wider application of the principle 
of obligatory arbitration which she had favoured in the previous 
Conference. So at the last moment Chile consented to send dele- 
gates. 

All the nineteen Republics of the New World were represented. 
The Brazilian delegate died before the conclusion of the Confer- 
ence, and there was not time to replace him. The Venezuelan 
delegates were called away by the deplorable disturbance which 
arose in their country. The signatures, therefore, of these two 
States are wanting in the official Report, though probably their 
adhesion has been given since. All the other delegates remained 
to the end. The organisation and presidency of the Conference 
were entrusted to Mexico. The discussions were conducted with 
calmness and dignity, except on the part of the Chilian delegates, 
who, according to the writer in the Hojas Selectas, did their best 
to embroil matters. 

With regard to arbitration, the chief object of the second Con- 
ference, as it had been of the first, two questions arose. What 
was to be the tribunal? On what questions, if any, was arbitra- 
tion to be obligatory? 

The Hague Conference established a permanent court of arbi- 
tration. This was the most important result of its labours. The 
members of this court have been appointed, its procedure has 
been settled, and it has an office and a permanent staff installed 
at the Hague, the ordinary expenses of which are borne by the 
signatory Powers. The only American Powers represented at that 
Conference were the United States and Mexico. Naturally, there- 
fore, their delegates now proposed that American disputes should 
be referred to the court already existing in Europe. Some of the 
other delegates contended at first that the Conference should 
appoint a permanent tribunal of its own, probably because they 
wished to secure Latin preponderance in its composition—a very 
short-sighted calculation. Mexico, however, put an end to the 
discussion by announcing that she would not conclude a treaty 
for obligatory arbitration with any State that would not accept 
the three Hague conventions. 

The tenth article of the Russian project submitted to the Hague 
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Conference provided that in certain specified cases (the chief of 
which were claims for pecuniary damage and disagreements as 
to the interpretation or fulfilment of treaties), arbitration should 
be obligatory ‘‘ so far as it affects neither the vital interests nor 
the national honour of the contracting parties.’’? But even with 
this elastic exception the German Emperor obstinately refused to 
pledge himself to bow to the decisions of judges not appointed by 
him on cases which had not arisen. The tenth article had there- 
fore to be withdrawn and replaced by a provision declaring that 
arbitration should be optional in the absence of any special con- 
vention making it obligatory. 

Most of the States represented at Mexico desired that arbitra- 
tion should be obligatory in all disputes not affecting vital in- 
terests or honour. To this proposal Chile objected for the reason 
mentioned above. It was also opposed by the United States, who 
had warmly advocated it at the Conference of 1889-90. This 
change of attitude caused great surprise. The writer in the 
Hojas Selectas seems to hint that President Roosevelt, who entered 
on office just before the Conference assembled, is less favourable 
to arbitration than were his predecessors. But this suspicion may 
be unfounded. It is well known that Chile’s unwillingness to go 
to arbitration about Tacna and Arica was intensified by her fear 
that the Government at Washington might take upon itself to 
enforce the award of the arbitrators. Mr. Roosevelt may have 
abandoned the principle of obligation in order to reassure Chile, 
and to prevent so important a State from standing aloof from the 
Conterence, which assuredly would have been a great misfortune. 

In the end all the Republics—even Chile, though with great 
reluctance—accepted all the principles and rules that had been 
agreed to at the Hague. They did more. They bound themselves 
to submit to the Hague tribunal ‘‘ all claims for pecuniary loss or 
damage which may be presented by their respective citizens, and 
which cannot be amicably adjusted through diplomatic channels.’’ 
So that to this extent arbitration was made obligatory. 

Although the Conference as a whole left arbitration, except 
as just mentioned, optional, ten republics, on the proposal of 
Mexico, agreed to make it obligatory as between themselves. 
These were Mexico, Argentina, Bolivia, St. Domingo, Paraguay, 
Salvador, Peru, Uruguay, Guatemala, and Venezuela. The prin- 
cipal articles of this treaty are worth quoting : 


“Article 1.—The High Contracting Parties bind themselves to sub- 
mit to the decision of arbitrators all controversies that exist or may arise 
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among them, which cannot be settled by diplomacy, provided that neither 
of the Nations interested considers that the said controversies affect 
either its independence or its honour. 

“ Article 2.—National independence or honour shall not be considered * 
to be involved in controversies about diplomatic privileges, boundaries. 
eens of navigation, and the validity, interpretation, and fulfilment of 
reaties. 


The treaty goes on to provide that disputes shall be submitted to 
the Hague tribunal, or, if either of the parties prefer, to special 
arbitrators. The mode of appointing the latter and the procedure 
are regulated. There are also provisions for mediation and com- 
missions of inquiry. 

The States which did not sign this treaty were Chile, Colombia, 
Haiti, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and the United 
States. The signatures of Venezuela and Brazil do not appear 
in the Report for the reason mentioned above. According to the 
writer in the Hojas Selectas, Venezuela has given her adhesion. 
What Brazil has done I do not know. Chile viewed the conclusion 
of this treaty with extreme displeasure, and went so far as to 
declare that she regarded the action of Mexico in initiating it as 
unfriendly to herself. | 

As far as the Old World is concerned the Hague Conference 
has, as yet, been fruitless. England, on whose proposal the 
Arbitral Court was constituted, cynically refused to submit her dis- 
pute with the Transvaal to its adjudication, knowing too well what 
the decision of an impartial tribunal must be. France exacted 
pecuniary damages from Turkey by sending her fleet to Mitylene. 
It is greatly to the credit of the United States and Mexico that 
they have not only obtained the recognition of the Hague Court 
by all the American Republics, but have themselves set the first 
example of submission to its jurisdiction by referring to it their 
long-standing dispute about the property of the Jesuit Order in 
California. The case was opened on September 15, the Court 
being composed of Professor Martens, Sir Edward Fry, M. Asser, 
M. Savornin Loman, and Dr. Matzen. 

To return to the Conference of Mexico. Besides the discus- 
sions on arbitration, two incidents deserve to be mentioned for 
their political significance. Cuba was congratulated on her pros- 
pect of attaining the status of an autonomous republic. A proposal 
by Haiti to endorse the Monroe doctrine was not accepted, although 
accompanied with a declaration, said to have been suggested by 
President Diaz, that each of the American Republics ought to re- 
spect the territorial independence of the others. Both ‘‘doctrines”’ 
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were left to be considered by the Commission for codification men- 
tioned below. 

Apart from political questions much progress was made with 
respect to many projects for the joint advantage and friendly co- 
operation of all the American Republics, Northern, Central, and 
Scuthern. I can do no more than just mention the most important 
of these. A Commission is to be appointed, consisting of five 
American and two European jurists, who are to draft a code of 
American International Law for submission to the next Conference. 
The United States and Argentina are to be connected by an inter- 
continental railway, availing itself of existing lines and supplying 
the links at present wanting. It was resolved that communica- 
tion between the three great hydrographic basins of the Orinoco, 
the Amazon, and the Plata, affording a navigable route through the 
lieart of South America, can and should be created, and that a 
Conference for this purpose between the riparian nations should 
be held within a year. The International Bureau of the American 
Republics at Washington was placed under the management of a 
Governing Board, consisting of the diplomatic representatives of 
the several Republics accredited to the Government of the United 
States. 

How long will the Canadian Dominion be content to stand 
aloof from the State-system to which it naturally belongs? I am 
not speaking of annexation to the United States. That is neither 
desirable nor, in my opinion, probable. But the British flag is out 
of place on that continent, and it will have to go before long. 
English publicists who are anxiously trying to persuade themselves 
that the Monroe doctrine can be construed into a sort of guarantee 
oi the status guo may be recommended to meditate on the opinion 
of Mr. Roosevelt, expressed, it is true, before he was President, but 


stili, we may be sure, held as firmly by him as it is by every other 
Anierican. 


“The inhabitants of a colony are in a cramped and unnatural state. 

: - As long as a Canadian remains a colonist, he remains in a 
position inferior to that of his cousins, both in England and in the 
United States. The Englishman at bottom looks down on the Canadian 
as one who admits his inferiority, and quite properly too. The 
American regards the Canadian with the good-natured condescension 
felt by the freeman for a man who is not free.” 


And again: 
“Every true patriot, every man of statesmanlike habit, should look 


forward to the day when not a single European Power shall hold a 
foot of American soil.” 
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This is not the empty swagger too common in America, but 
sober truth. To Englishmen it should give no offence; for our 
connection with Canada is an ever-present and uncompensated 
danger from which, if we were wise, we should lose no time in 
disentangling ourselves. ES.) BEESLY: 


eA Ole 


Durinc the half century that preceded the publication of Darwin’s 
‘* Origin of Species,’’ the name of Lamarck was but little known to 
the European public, and was imperfectly recognised even by men 
of science. Géthe, who devoted such deep attention to the philo- 
sophy of Evolution, seems never to have heard of his name. 
Darwin himself, as his correspondence shows, had a very imperfect 
apprehension of his speculations. Though Lamarck is now ad- 
mitted to have been the founder of Invertebrate Zoology, he spent 
the last twelve years of his life in poverty and blindness, consoled 
only by the persistent and heroic devotion of his daughter Cornelia. 
The very place of his burial in the cemetery of Mont Parnasse is 
forgotten. 

One exception there was to this discreditable neglect of a 
thinker and explorer, who is at length admitted to hold the fore- 
most place in the theory of Evolution. Auguste Comte, who was 
far from accepting his speculative conclusions, recognised from 
the first his transcendent services to biological science. He saw 
the light which Lamarck had thrown on the fundamental fact of 
life—the action and reaction, tending continuously to adjustment, 
between organism and environment. He placed his Philosophy 
of Zoology in the short list of works occupying the scientific divi- 
sion of his Positivist Library. It is not the only instance in which 
Comte thus anticipated the verdict of history. His judgment of the 
great mathematical physicist Fourier, and of Leroy, the pioneer 
of comparative psychology, have been in the same way accepted 
by later generations. 

Dr. A. S. Packard, professor of Zoology in Brown’s University, 
U.S.A., has recently published a volume on “ Lamarck, the 
Founder of Evolution: His Life and Work ’’ (Longmans, Green 
and Co.), which supplies adequate information for those who may 
wish to know more about this remarkable man. He was born 
August 1, 1744, at Bazentin-le-Petit, in Picardy [Somme], the 
youngest of eleven children, descended on the father’s side from an 
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ancient family of Béarn, near Lourdes. He was brought up, like 
so many illustrious Frenchmen of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
by the Jesuits: but at his father’s death in 1760 he joined the 
army, where in the following year he so distinguished himself at 
the battle of Fissingshausen as to be promoted on the field by his 
General, Marshal Broglie. An accidental injury forced him to 
leave the army. He betook himself to Paris and studied botany 
and medicine. He published an important work on the Plants of 
France ; and through the powerful patronage of Buffon became 
Professor of Botany at the Academy of Sciences. In the years 
that followed he travelled in pursuit of his science in various parts 
of Europe, and in 1789 he was made keeper of the Herbarium in 
the Royal Garden. In 1790 he brought before the Legislative 
Assembly his scheme for the organisation of the Museum of 
Natural History, which was carried into effect thzee years after- 
wards, during the fiercest throes of the Revolution, by the Na- 
tional Convention. The sphere assigned to Lamarck was that 
of Invertebrate Zoology, a department of science which he had 
not previously studied, but which may be said to owe its existence, 
or, at any rate, its entire reconstruction, to his labours. As con- 
ceived by Linneus, Invertebrates had been classified under the 
two divisions of Insects and Worms. In Lamarck’s hands a new 
world was revealed to the student leading to wholly new con- 
ceptions of life. The two classes of Linnzus were developed into 
ten. For the first time, Crustaceans, Arachnids, Cirrhipedes, 
Annelids, and Infusoria, were recognised as distinct classes. The 
generalisations which he was led to form by his studies of these 
forms of life were given to the world in a series of discourses 
delivered annually in the opening years of the 19th century ; and 
they were summed up in 180g in his Philosophie Zoologique. 
Lamarck made no attempt to account for the Origin of Life. 
He contented himself with saying that the simplest forms of life 
were those from which all the rest had gradually issued. In giving 
rise to her varied productions, two conditions were made use of by 
Nature: Time, and favourable surroundings. Time she has 
always at her disposal. As to modifying circumstances they are 
inexhaustible. The essentials of these consist in the influence of 
all the environing media (miliewx ambiants) in the diversity of local 
causes (diversité des liewx), in habits, in actions, in movements, 
finally in means of living, of self-preservation, of self-multiplica- 
tion. Moreover, as the result of these different influences, the 
faculties developed and strengthened by use (wsage) became diver- 
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sified by the new habits maintained for long ages; and by slow 
degrees the structure, the consistence, in a word, the nature and 
condition of the parts and organs participating in all these in- 
fluences became permanent and were propagated by generation 
(hérédité). 

It is important to note that Lamarck never put forward the 
view that the Evolution of Life took place in a linear series of 
which each term exhibited a higher grade of development than 
the one preceding. His conception was rather that of a tree send- 
ing out in the course of its upward growth many lateral branches, 
each of which in turn ramified into smaller branches till the final 
twigs were reached. He made not the slightest attempt to range 
the infinite hosts of species in subordination one to another. But 
the great groups did, as he conceived, form such a series, and 
might be lineally arranged. And in any case, when we pass from 
the highest forms of life to the lowest, or inversely, as from man 
to the protozoon, neglecting the divergent branches, we follow 
necessarily, as in the case of a pedigree, a line of direct descent. 

How did Lamarck regard the question of Sfecies? We call 
species, he says, ‘‘every collection of individuals which are alike, or 
almost so, and we remark that the regeneration of these individuals 
conserves the species and propagates it by continuing succes- 
sively to reproduce similar individuals. ... . This idea was quite 
simple, easy to grasp, and seemed confirmed by the constancy in 
similar form of the individuals which reproduction or generation 
perpetuated. But the farther we advance in the knowledge of the 
different organised bodies with which almost every part of the 
surface of the globe is covered, the more does our embarrassment 
increase in determining what should be regarded as species, and 
the greater is the reason for limiting and distinguishing the genera. 
As we gradually gather the productions of nature, as our collec- 
tions gradually grow richer, we see almost all the gaps filled up, 
and our lines of demarcation effaced. We find ourselves com- 
pelled to make an arbitrary determination, which sometimes leads 
us to seize upon the slightest differences between varieties to form 
of them the character of that which we call species ; and sometimes 
one person calls a species what another calls a variety.”’ 

‘For a long time,’’ he observes, ‘‘I thought all species were 
constant in nature, and that they were constituted by the indi- 
viduals which belong to each of them. I am now convinced that 
I was in error, and that only individuals exist in nature. The 
origin of this error, which I shared with other naturalists, lay in 
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the long duration, relatively to us, of the same state of external 
circumstances in each place which a given organism inhabits.”’ 
A great impression was produced about this time by the results 
of the examinations, in the hands of Cuvier and Geoffrey Saint- 
Hilaire, of mummified animals brought by French explorers from 
Egypt. Specimens of cats, crocodiles, and other animals known 
to be many thousands of years old were found to be exactly similar 
to animals existing there at the present day. This was taken as a 
sufficient proof that species were permanent. But to this 
Lamarck’s reply was, that 4,000 years, though a long period in 
reference to human history, was an extremely short one with refer- 
ence to the history of the earth. Mankind is apt to judge of 
dimensions relatively to itself. During those few thousand years 
the changes of environment in Egypt have been quite inconsider- 
able: consequently there was no reason why organisms acted on 
by that environment should have changed. The great physical 
changes in our planet have required an incomparably longer period 
to produce. 

But we are often in a position to watch changes in the environ- 
ment ; and there we see the organism undergoing modification. 
If we look at the facts of life as it exists around us, we see that in 
all the animals and plants which man cultivates and breeds for his 
own use—horses, dogs, cattle, poultry, wheat, vegetables, and 
fruits innumerable, marvellous changes have taken place ; varieties 
have been produced, exhibiting divergences from their original 
state far greater than the naturalist requires in distinguishing one 
species from another. The original form of Triticum Sativum has 
disappeared, or at least cannot be indicated with certainty. Mark 
the changes which take place in the leaves of so familiar a plant as 
Ranunculus aquatilis, if some of them are allowed to grow above 
and apart from the water. Take a grass from a damp low-lying 
field, let it live for many generations on a hillside in good soil: 
then transplant it for a further series of generations to a barren 
mountain. Its transformed condition Would undoubtedly be de- 
scribed by botanists as a distinct species. 

Lamarck’s hypothesis was that the simplest forms of life— 
microscopical specks of amorphous protoplasm—were continually,, 
in some unexplained manner, being produced by nature, and that 
deviations from this original form were produced by interaction 
with surrounding circumstances. New modes of action stimu- 
lated by these circumstances, when continued through a sufficiently 
long series of generations, gradually resulted in the formation of 
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new organs. Hence the gradual growth of new species. The 
habit of exercising an organ increases it: and these increments, 
summed up after repeated reproductions, modify it more and more, 
so that at length it no longer seems the same organ. 

Lamarck has been misrepresented as saying that the organs ot 
an animal were created by its desires: that an animal wishing to 
modify any organ ultimately succeeded in doing so. What 
Lamarck really says is that owing to changes in the environment 
an animal was exposed to new wants, from which resulted certain 
actions ; and that these actions repeated for a sufficient course of 
time led to a modification of organs. The giraffe finding itself in 
need of leafy food continually strained upwards to reach it, with 
the result that in the course of generations the neck and forelimbs 
were elongated. The Darwinian hypothesis is that somehow or 
other among giraffes a variety occurred with longer neck and 
forelimbs, and that this variety being better adapted to its sur- 
roundings, survived. Either hypothesis is possible: perhaps both 
may have contributed to the result. Meantime, it is important to 
remark that evidence of either one or the other is wanting. 

Similar remarks apply to Lamarck’s way of accounting for the 
tentacles of the snail. ‘‘ I conceive,’’ he says, 
that a gasteropod mollusc which, as it crawls along, finds the need 
of feeling the bodies in front of it, and makes efforts to touch these 
bodies with some of the foremost parts of its head—sending to these 
every time supplies of nervous and other fluids—I conceive, I say, that 
it must result from this reiterated afflux towards the points in question 
that the nerves which abut on these points will, by slow degrees, be 
extended. Now, as in the same circumstances, other fluids of the 
animal flow also to the same places, and especially nourishing fluids, it 


must follow that two or more tentacles will appear and develop insen- 
sibly under those circumstances on the points referred to. 


Since the time of Darwin, a new theory of evolution has been 
put forward by Weismann and his school, in which use-inheritance, 
i.e., the transmission of habits acquired during the life-time of an 
individual, is declared to be impossible. From generation to 
generation, according to this view, the germ-plasm is passed on 
intact, embedded in the tissues of the body, but wholly immune to 
their influence. So far as climatic agencies may operate directly 0a 
this germinal plasm, so far only may it be regarded as modifiable. 
Otherwise the sole cause of variation is the mixture of plasms 
resulting from the union of sperm- and germ-cell. It follows on 
this theory that modifications of tissues caused by exercise and 
habit during the lifetime of an individual leave the germ-plasm 
unaffected, and are not transmissible to progeny. Weismann’s 
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hypothesis has been worked out in marvellous detail. The germ- 
plasm has, according to him, an elaborate architectural structure, 
containing in subordination to each other, idants, ids, deter- 
minants, and biophors, each coming into operation at the ap- 
pointed time, and regulating the successive formation of organs 
and tissues. So elaborate indeed is this explanation of develop- 
ment that it is hardly easier of comprehension than the facts which 
it proposes to explain. And during the whole process we are 
asked to believe that the tissues of the body (somatic cells) are 
debarred from exercising any reacting influence on the germ-cells 
which are embedded in them. It may be noted that it is only in 
rare instances that these cells can be traced by actual inspection 
during the whole course of growth. In the vast majority of cases 
these ‘‘ germ-tracks ’’ are invisible, and their existence is a matter 
of inference. 

On the whole it may be said that the demands made on scientific 
imagination by this hypothesis have been seldom exceeded in the 
history of science. It is no matter of surprise to find that a 
strong tendency has shown itself in the rising generation of bio- 
logists to revert to Lamarck’s theory of inherited habit, and to 
regard it, side by side with Darwin’s and Wallace’s theory of the 
survival of the fittest, as an important factor in the evolution of 
life upon the globe. J. He BRipgss. 


STL a EL SL ORCLG clues is LN Go eee 


OxForD has now given us a scientific study of all that history has 
recorded of the life and character of Alfred the Great—being the 
Ford Lectures for 1tg01, by Charles Plummer, M.A., fellow and 
chaplain of Corpus Christi College. The lecturer, as becomes a 
specialist in paleography and early medieval history, has sifted 
with scrupulous care all that English and foreign scholars have 
compiled, and has been able to correct not a few errors and mis- 
conceptions of less exhaustive scholarship. We may at last feel 
confident that we have got the truth about our great king, as far 
as we are ever likely to get it, and that the points disputed are for 
the most part now cleared up. 

_Mr. Plummer very frankly admits that he has little new or 
original to offer: and that is all to the good. He has avoided that 
snare of the young scholar, who is anxious to produce “ something 
new,’’ when his sole aim should be to find out what is true. Mr. 
Plummer practically agrees with that estimate of Alfred. as 
amongst the best and noblest rulers of men recorded in history, 
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which all competent historians support. He puts it well, when he 
says (p. 202) that Alfred is ‘‘ one of the very few rulers whose 
work in life, and whose memory after death, have been an unmixed 
blessing to their people.’? He might have said ‘‘the only ruler’’; for 
few will accept the comic resemblance to Alfred which our courtly 
chaplain discovers in the late Queen Victoria, nor his pious wish 
that Saint Louis may stand on the level of Alfred. It is then a 
fact of real interest that this critical and almost suspicious examina- 
tion of the ‘‘ sources’ leaves us face to face with an historical 
Alfred as the noblest, if not the most creative of national heroes. 

Perhaps the most valuable result of Mr. Plummer’s exhaustive 
study is the judgment he has formed of the ‘‘ Life ’’ by Asser, be- 
cause our estimate of Alfred’s character turns so largely on the 
question whether or not we accept the book of Asser as being 
genuine and veracious. In the main, Mr. Plummer comes round 
to the view which all the best scholars favour, that the book is 
genuine in substance, but has been corrupted, mixed with inter- 
polations, and disfigured with some loose embroidery. ‘‘ An au- 
thority,’’ says Mr. Plummer, ‘‘ to be used with criticism and cau- 
tion,’’ partly owing to accretions and corruptions of the text, and 
partly to the writer’s Celtic imagination. My own view was that 
the ‘‘ ‘ Life’ is substantially genuine, and is accurate in the main ; 
though it is certainly corrupt, defaced by palpable forgeries, and 
some original errors.’? This seems to be practically the view of 
Mr. Plummer, who has pointed out these corruptions, forgeries, 
and errors step by step with much discrimination and learning. 

Another point of interest that Mr. Plummer has satisfactorily 
treated is the share, date, and order of the king’s literary composi- 
tions. He agrees with the view of the best authorities, whom I 
had previously followed, that the ‘‘ Pastoral Care’’ was the 
earliest, and the ‘‘ Boethius ’’ one of the latest, of Alfred’s transla- 
tions, that he was practically the author of the ‘‘ Bede ’”’ and the 
‘‘ Orosius,’’ of the contemporary passages in the ‘‘ Chronicle,”’ 
and of the Preface to the ‘‘ Laws.’’ I also rejoice to see that the 
lecturer makes Alfred the author of the metrical version of the 
‘“ Metra ’’ in his ‘‘ Boethius,’’ and of the two Proems in prose and 
verse. These are of singular interest as illustrating Alfred’s mind. 
It also appears that, since I wrote on Alfred, the ‘‘ Dialogues ”’ in 
Alfred’s translation has been published for the first time by Hans 
Hecht. Altogether, Mr. Plummer’s treatment of Alfred’s works is 
entirely satisfactory and convincing, and I am glad to find it in 
such close correspondence with the views taken in my own essay 
on these ‘‘ Writings.’’ : 

Mr. Plummer finally disposes of several Alfred myths, such as 
that of St. Neot, of the founding of a University, visiting the 
Danish camp in disguise, living as an outcast for years in Athelney, 
being unable to. read till he was twelve, and then being taught by 
his step-mother Judith. Mr. Plummer places Alfred’s birth in 
848, not in 849, and Osburh, Alfred’s mother, may not have died 
till 855, when £thelwulf went to Rome. In that case, Alfred’s 
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own mother survived into his seventh year, and all the difficulties 
about the book of Saxon poems disappears. The year of Alfred’s 
death is taken by Mr. Plummer as goo, which is the date towards 
which the best criticism converges. And he accepts the mission to 
India, which at first sight seemed so startling. But these are all 
quite minor points, almost trifles, as are some of the small slips 
in recent biographies over which Mr. Plummer “ chortles’’ in a 
rather donnish tone. The essential value of his study is that, with 
all his research and special learning, the Ford Lecturer heartily 
endorses the accepted view of Alfred. 

Mr. Plummer, one is glad to see, shakes himself free of the 
pedantry of Freeman, who could not write ** Alfred,’’ ‘‘ Edward,”’ 
or ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon’’ ; and he reminds us that Alfred was always 
for Asser ‘‘ King of the Anglo-Saxons.’’ He is needlessly angry 
with those who refer to ‘‘ the silly story about the cakes,’’ which 
no competent writer now regards as historical, though no one can 
prove that it may not have happened to Alfred in the course of his 
endless campaigns and rapid movements. Here and there, Mr. 
Plummer seems disposed to settle disputed points in that odious 
German style, popularised by Niebuhr—‘‘ this, or that, cannot be 
true, because I cannot conceive its happening!’’ All specialists 
get tempted to correct the common people in that way. The really 
important point after all is, that we now have a complete, scientific, 
and decisive summing up of the whole Alfred record, in a way 
which amply justifies the promoters of the Winchester Com- 
memoration—what they did and what they said and wrote. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Peis Gar ab TS 


__All reasonable observers during the war foresaw that the real 
difficulties of government in South Africa would begin as soon as 
peace was nominally restored. The confusion and irritation of 
Cape Colony under Lord Milner are greater than any known in 
the Transvaal under the rule of Mr. Kruger. The British are 
now the ** Helots ’’ in Cape Colony ; and are giving more trouble 
than they did in Johannesburg, where, we are told, starvation 
stares the immigrants in the face. The whole condition of South 
Africa is one of the most chaotic and most ominous that any Bri- 
tish colony has ever presented for the last sixty years. And we 
see no signs of such statesmanship as saved the Empire from 
catastrophe in the case of the Canadian imbroglio. All that is 
really certain in the future is that Great Britain will have to find 
a huge sum to restore that country to normal life. 

* * * * 


The Appeal of the Boer Generals is a powerful and dignified 
address which has been subjected to unworthy criticism ae In- 
Just suspicion. There was nothing in it which suggested renee 
of war or anti-British animosity—indeed it was strangely devoid 
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of any such tone—nor was there a word that did not become 
brave soldiers and self-respecting citizens. To compare their case 
with that of the French after the Treaty of Frankfort is rank 
sophism. France was not swallowed up in Germany, nor had it 
been devastated from the Channel to the Pyrennees and the At- 
lantic, nor was its entire population reduced to utter pauperism. 
France in 1871 was still one of the Great Powers, with its political 
and social system erect ; much richer, in fact, than its conqueror, 
both individually and nationally. Thiers, MacMahon, and Gam- 
betta, had no need to ask for help to restore their country. Their 
country soon showed its powers of recovery in a way that as- 
tounded Europe and alarmed Bismarck. 

* * * * 

The case of the two Republics is wholly different. As nations 
they are extinguished. Their government, their entire organisa- 
tion as a people has been swept away. Their homes, their towns, 
their farm-buildings, their very churches have been burnt. Almost 
the whole population: men, women, and children have lived for 
years, or at least for months, in captivity. Not one in a hundred 
has wealth of any kind: capital, stock, land, or credit. As a 
race, they are in the position of the Hebrews when Cyrus allowed 
them to trek to their old ruined homes, or when the survivors of 
the Thirty Years’ War were able to encamp on their desolated 
homesteads. Their condition is one of the most pitiable recorded 
in history, and throws a truly awful responsibility on the nation 
which despoiled them. It is to the highest honour of their leaders 
that their only thought is how to call the sight of the world to the 
appalling misery of their land, and that they can do this without a 
word of menace or a thought of reproach, like men who acknow- 
ledge defeat, and intend to abide by the terms of their submission. 

* * * * 

The Education Bill has to be considered in this place wholly 
apart from political bias, religious sympathies, or technical details. 
Positivists, as such, have no party interests and, for the present, 
they see no real hope from either party in Parliament. They can 
look for no spiritual force of any value whilst it is a mere depart- 
ment of the State ; but they have no special sympathy with Biblical 
theology of any kind. The machinery of public education has 
grown so far outside anything which they regard as wholesome 
education, that they can take no serious part in these complicated 
struggles to get hold of poor children. All that they can do is to 
stand fast to their own principles and watch the tempests that 
await those who defy the simple solution of these problems. 

* * * 

That solution is that, whilst true education must ever be 
founded in religion, saturated with religion, given and adminis- 
tered by men inspired by religion, it is monstrous for the State 
in our age to attempt to force upon the children of the people any 
sort of theological instruction whatever, or to play into the hands 
of any theological sect whether it calls itself an historic church or a 
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free communion of fellow believers. The State may, and should, 
offer the bare rudiments of reading, writing, and counting to all 
who are willing to be taught, without compulsion, and without fee. 
It must remain wholly apart from any dogmatic school, even by 
inspection, grant or favour. It is for those who really live by a 
religion of their own to see that those whom they can influence 
have an adequate training in what ey he to be so precious. 
* * 

The Review of Reviews for 15th September contained an ac- 
count of a new industrial experiment which deserves to be studied. 
It is the National Cash Register factory at Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A., 
founded and managed by Mr. John H. Patterson, now President 
of the Company. But for the abundant photographs that illustrate 
the story of this vast organisation of labour (it employs more than 
3,000), it would be difficult to believe the length to which the eleva- 
tion of the conditions of daily labour could be carried with practical 
and economic results. The essence of the scheme seems to lie in 
making each worker an intellectual partner in the concern, and 
personally benefiting by its success. The whole thing reads like 
a Utopia out of Ruskin’s “‘ Fors,’’ reduced to terms of reality and 
good business. If Mr. Stead’s forecast can be trusted, it shows 
that there is a new heaven opening for Labour—a heaven practic- 
able only on the virgin soil of the New World. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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SOPRCLON INV IKRE RAND: 


WHATEVER the war was for the country, it was a godsend for the 
Ministry. For two years and a half it furnished them with a 
uniform and sufficient answer to all complaints, which latterly 
came almost as thickly from their own supporters as from the 
Opposition: ‘‘ If you don’t stand by us you will let in the Pro- 
Boers.’’ The war being over the cry has to be varied. ‘‘ Home- 
Rulers ’’ is substituted for ‘‘ Pro-Boers,’’? and, to work up the 
necessary alarm in England and irritation in Ireland, a campaign 
of coercion has been opened without the slightest justification, the 
country being remarkably free from crime, either political or 
agrarian. Even of boycotting—as to the criminality of which I 
will say something presently—there are, by Mr. Wyndham’s own 
admission, only 43 cases. Discontent, of course, there is, both 
political and agrarian. Let no one hope it will ever cease as long 
as England insists on governing Ireland. It becomes steadily 
greater and more universal. 

Before the new era opened by the French Revolution, it was 
not impossible for European peoples of different race, language, 
and historical antecedents, to form parts of one political aggregate 
without any insuperable repugnance, and this even upon unequal 
terms. Territories were considered to be the property of their 
sovereigns ; and if they changed hands by conquest, marriage, or 
any other arrangement between the ruling families, the inhabitants 
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were not, and did not expect to be, consulted. If private property 
was respected, if ancient usages were undisturbed, if strange laws 
and unaccustomed taxes were not imposed, if pains were taken to 
conciliate and gratify the nobility, the mass of the people generally. 
acquiesced without much difficulty in what was after all only a 
change of masters. Like the ass in ASsop’s fable, they did not 
care as long as they had not to carry more than their accustomed 
load. — 

I do not say that this was invariably the case. Exceptions 
will occur to everyone. But I think all students of history will 
admit that such changes were, upon the whole, attended with 
much less difficulty formerly than they are now. Notwithstanding 
six centuries of cruel and blundering oppression, not to be paral- 
leled for its duration anywhere else in Europe, the Irish people 
were not hopelessly irreconcilable before the end of the 18th 
century. The very tyranny of the Protestant landowners placed 
in the hands of England, at that juncture, if only she had possessed 
an enlightened and, above all, a courageous Government, a splendid 
opportunity of conferring on the Catholic peasantry benefits which 
could not have failed to make them welcome a union between the 
two countries with enthusiasm, and look to it as at once a charter 
of liberty and the starting point of material prosperity. 

That final opportunity was lost—thrown away by Pitt with his 
eyes open. The unique moment passed, never to return. During 
the early years of the last century, and increasingly throughout its 
course, under the impetus of the revolutionary doctrines, the na- 
tural appetence of the many vassal nationalities for self-govern- 
ment passed, to use Comte’s phraseology, from the spontaneous 
stage to the systematic. Fitful discontent, half-reasoned aversion, 
grew into determined and implacable hostility. Vague aspirations 
took shape as definite principles and serious purposes. No subject 
nation in Europe that had not been reconciled before the Revolution 
to the loss of an independent existence, has been reconciled since. 
Some have achieved autonomy. Others still pursue it. None de- 
spair. Poland is at heart more unanimously and doggedly rebel- 
lious than in 1830 or 1863. The Ireland of O’Connell was less hostile 
to English rule than the Ireland of Parnell and Redmond. 

To me, therefore, it does not seem at all likely that even if the 
gross practical misgovernment now existing in Ireland were to be 
reformed there would be any nearer approach to acquiescence in 
English supremacy. The dependent nation would still remain 
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irreconcilable, our reproach, our disgrace, our torment, demoralis- 
ing our politics, disorganising our constitutional machinery, balk- 
ing the plans of our statesmen, and preventing the free and orderly 
development of our national life. 

from 1829 onwards, there have been many attempts to remove 
Irish grievances by legislation—well-meant attempts, but too often 
alas! ignorant ones ; all of them incomplete, all too late, all ex- 
torted by disorder, all conceded grudgingly, and all spoilt by the 
fatal taint of alien origination and application. Thus, Catholic 
Emancipation was accompanied by a sweeping measure of dis- 
franchisement, and Gladstone’s Land Bill of 1881 by the im- 
prisonment without trial of the Irish leaders who treated it as 
insufficient. 

But there is something practically of much more importance 
than good legislation ; and that is good administration. Here 
Ireland has seen no concession, no reform. Successive Viceroys 
and Chief Secretaries, Conservatives and Liberals : alike, have 
found themselves in the hands of Irish officials drawn exclusively 
from the most detested class in the community, and sticking at 
nothing to promote its interests. Judges who make violent poli- 
tical speeches from the bench, removable magistrates who often 
have had no legal training, juries shamelessly packed, policemen 
who manufacture crime and, when detected in it, are screened 
from punishment—these are the instruments of English rule in 
Ireland. No people in Europe would feel anything but hatred and 
loathing for a Government so administered. 


Trial by jury, even packed juries, 1s suspended at the pleasure 
of the Executive in order to punish boycotting. Ireland, we are 
told, cannot be said to be free from crime as long as there is any 
boycotting. But is boycotting necessarily criminal because the law 
says it is? Laws have often been made in this and other countries 
to punish acts which ought not to be punishable. Lawyers are 
always trying to amplify their own jurisdiction and suppress every 
other. They have disarmed and intimidated the churches, and 
they persecute trade unions. They would like to be the sole judges 
not only of what is lawful and unlawful but of right and wrong. 
Ill would it fare with human society if there were no canons of 
conduct but criminal codes, no sanctions but the penalties they 
prescribe. There are many wrong and base acts which ought not 
to be punishable by the magistrate ; many, indeed, which are quite 
beyond his reach. Against these Society must protect itself by 
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social reprobation, and, if necessary, by the refusal of social co- 
operation or, as it used to be called, excommunication. 


Whether land-grabbing is, in Ireland, an act always so contrary 
to justice and to the interest of the community concerned that it 
deserves to be visited with this severe penalty is a question on 
which I, as an Englishman, do not feel myself competent to pro- 
nounce an opinion. There is much in the land laws applying to 
my own country which I consider to be unjust and mischievous. 
But the English people have the remedy in their own hands. They 
have practically manhood suffrage, and if they feel aggrieved by 
the law they can change it. Irishmen are not in that position. 
English-made land laws, which they consider to be quite unsuit- 
able to their condition, have been imposed upon them in the interest 
of a small class known as ‘‘ the English garrison,’’ and they have 
no Parliamentary means of altering them. Whatever amendments 
they have obtained in recent years have been extorted from their 
English rulers by resistance to law; a resistance in some cases 
taking shapes that are condemned and abhorred by all good men 
in both countries; but in others excusable and even deserving 
sympathy. I can imagine that boycotting often belongs to the 
latter category. 

The power of boycotting, like any other power, may be used 
unjustly ; and there will be the more danger of this if it is driven 
to act secretly. We may hope that the time will come when in 
every country of the West there will be a body of men selected, 
trained, and organised for the intellectual and moral guidance of 
the community, and possessing just that influence and no more 
which naturally accrues to a function worthily performed. When 
their advice is followed the danger of unjust excommunication will 
be reduced to the minimum. 


In Protestant England there is no such body. The Anglican 
clergy have generally played the part of accomplices in the oppres- 
sion of the poor by the rich ; and the Nonconformist ministers do 
not possess the requisite influence even if they were disposed to use 
it. But Catholic Ireland has her priests, a well organised corpora- 
tion still wielding enormous power, and accustomed to consider 
the temporal as well as the spiritual interests of their flocks. Their 
influence is largely due to the dignity and courage with which in 
more dangerous times they threw themselves on the side of the 
oppressed peasantry, from whom, indeed, chiefly they were sprung. 


When I was young we used to hear a great deal about ‘‘ denuncia- 
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tion from the altar,’’ which had much the same effect as boy- 
cotting, and I dare say was generally well deserved. Since the 
disestablishment of the Anglican Church in Ireland, I am afraid 
the priests have been less occupied with patriotic objects than with 
draining the wealth of the country for ecclesiastical purposes, and 
playing into the hands of the English Government. 

In Ireland, as elsewhere, the Catholic Church is essentially 
anti-revolutionary. It never seriously supports a democratic move- 
ment. England can at any time buy its help by giving it the 
educational privileges it desires. All our statesmen, whether Con- 
servatives or Liberals, are ready and anxious to pay this price as 
soon as our fanatical Protestants will consent to it. Irish patriots, 
therefore, would do well to consider seriously whether their ap- 
parent alliance with the Catholic priesthood is not now an element 
of weakness rather than of strength, perpetuating as it does their 
feud with the northern Presbyterians, which is the chief difficulty 
remaining for them to surmount. E: S. BEESLY. 


POs EIVIS\EeAN D THESUNKNOWABIEE: 


THE erection of Comte’s statue has sent a shock through European 
thought, which has been felt far beyond the boundaries of the 
school commonly connected with his name. Evidence of this is 
given by two articles that have recently appeared (June 1 and 
October 1) in the Revue des Deux Mondes, an oryan representing 
the literary and academic world of France, which for the last half 
century has systematically held aloof from any recognition of 
Comte’s claims to rank as a European thinker. Monsieur 
Brunetiére, the writer of these papers, would perhaps not be 
regarded as a philosopher of the first rank. But as a critical ob- 
server of the current movement of thought, what he says is entitled 
to grave consideration, and is significant as an indication of a 
changed attitude in relation to the great renovation of thought and 
feeling which Comte has instituted in European life. 

M. Brunetiére finds himself in agreement with Comte on many 
points. On the negative or critical side he is struck by the con- 
trast between Comte and the Encyclopedist school of the 18th 
century in their explanations of the source of social suffering. The 
tendency of Voltaire, Rousseau, and the Encyclopedists was to 
account for all social complications by defective legislation. Change 
our laws, they said, reform our institutions, reconstruct our forms 
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of government, and you will have done all that is wanted ; you will 
have renovated human nature. What came of such theories when 
put into practice in the French Revolution is known to all men. 
Comte worked upon wholly different lines. ‘‘ Who can change 
men’s opinions ?’’ said Marcus Aurelius ; ‘* and yet unless you can 
change their opinions, their subjection will be all force and dis-' 
sembling.’’ Comte believed in the possibility of changing opinions; 
and he saw that unless and until opinions were changed, change of 
institutions was of small account. Not that he himself by his own 
unaided efforts claimed to change opinion ; but that he conceived 
himself to have discovered the law according to which opinions. 
change ; and that until opinions had been transformed by efforts 
wisely directed in accordance with that law it was futile to hope 
much from mere alterations of laws and modes of government. 


M. Brunetiére expresses strong approval of Comte’s protests. 
against the ‘‘ subjectivism ’’ of Victor Cousin and his school, by 
which he means the pretension of that school to arrive at truth by 
introspection and the interrogation of consciousness : thus making™ 
each individual the measure of truth. The method, as Comte 
forcibly .showed, has been condemned by the utter sterility of its. 
results, no less than by its essential irrationality. To think, and at 
the same moment to observe ourselves thinking, is an attempt not. 
likely to lead us far. We must look outside us, and not within, 
for the criterion of truth. Hence our critic thoroughly approves of 
Comte’s construction as resting on a co-ordination of scientific 
truth. He appreciates, moreover, the organic character of Comte’s. 
synthesis as contrasted with the unchangeable and dogmatic science: 
of eighteenth century physicists, whose conceptions, he says, were 
far narrower and more fatal to progress than the dogmas of any 
church. This narrow notion of science, he considers, no one: 
has done more to dissipate than Comte. Science in his hands 
passed from the statical to the dynamical point of view. Before 
Herbert Spencer, before Darwin, he introduced the principle of 
evolution, of a gradual approach to truth which would never be 
completely reached. 

This brings us to the principal features of Comte’s social con- 
ceptions; their historical character, the filiation of successive genera- 
tions, and the consequent relativity of all positive judgments. 
Human actions and institutions have to be looked at in connection 
with the degree of development reached by the social environment 
in which they took place. They will, therefore, vary at different 
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periods, not arbitrarily, but in accordance with an assignable law 
of change. 


Tout est rélatif, voila le seul principe absolu. It may be said that 
Comte’s philosophy begins with this word, which is to be found in 
the earliest of his writings, dated in his 21st year. It is a principle 
-which has its source in the earliest days of science. When astro- 
nomy showed that the paths of falling bodies were not parallel 
lines, but lines convergent to the centre of a sphere, the first germs 
of relativity were planted in the human mind. When at a later 
date biology began to shed light on the secrets of human nature, 
it was seen that our knowledge had its foundations in impressions 
made on special arrangements of nervous tissue: that it was rela- 
.tive to our physical organisation: that of absolute reality we had 
no knowledge or certitude whatever. In Diderot’s celebrated 
Letters on the Blind and on the Deaf it was shown that, on the 
supposition of either of those two senses being denied to us, the 
whole framework of our thoughts and of our social life would be 
fundamentally changed. Following out this line of thought, it is 
easy to see that Positivism throughout its whole structure implies 
Relativism ; indeed, the two words are in many respects synony- 
mous. 


In the articles of which we are speaking, M. Brunetiére goes on 
to affirm, in common with many other writers, that this relative 
character of Positivism leads by a direct path to the recognition of 
the Absolute, in other words to the recognition of the Unknown 
Reality behind the world of phenomena, which, according to Mr. 
Spencer, forms the ground on which Religion and Science are re- 


conciled. ‘‘ From the conception,’’ says Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ of the 
relativity of all knowledge flows inevitably the belief in an inscrut- 
able reality, an Unknowable lying behind it.’’ ‘‘ An ever-present 


sense of real existence is the very basis of our intelligence. . . . . . 
There ever remains with us a sense of that which exists persistently 
and independently of consciousness.’’ ‘‘ From the very necessity 
of thinking in Relations, it follows that the Relative is itself incon- 
ceivable except as related to a real Non-relative.’’ ‘‘ To say that 
we cannot know the Absolute is, by implication, to affirm that there 
is an Absolute. In the very denial of our power to learn what the 


Absolute is, there lies hidden the assumption /Aa/ it is: . . . . the 
Noumenon everywhere named as the antithesis of the Phenomenon 
is throughout necessarily thought of as an Actuality.”’ Again, 


speaking elsewhere of Ultimate Scientific Ideas, Mr. Spencer ob- 
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serves that, ‘‘ By the persistence of Force we really mean the 
persistence of some Cause which transcends our knowledge and 
conception. In other words asserting the persistence of Force is 
asserting an unconditioned Reality without beginning or end.’’ 

How this conception of an Unknown Absolute could have been 
regarded by any thinking man as a meeting-point on which Positive 
Science and theological religion could be reconciled, passes com- 
prehension. But it would be replied by Mr. Spencer that he never 
held out the hope that Science and Theology could be reconciled. 
It was of peace, not between Science and Theology, but between 
Science and Religion that he had spoken. Yet nowhere, through- 
out the long series of volumes in which his Synthetical Philosophy 
is set forth, is any clear definition to be found of what is meant by 
the word Religion. In those parts of his Treatise to which refer- 
ence has here been made, he does indeed state what Religion is 
not. He says that Religion has trespassed on the ground of the 
knowable, that it has maintained dogmas which directly conflict 
with the teaching of Science, and that therein it has become 
irreligious. ‘‘ Volumes,’’ he says, ‘‘ might be written on the im- 
piety of the pious. Through the printed and spoken words of reli- 
gious teachers may almost everywhere be traced a professed fami- 
liarity with the ultimate mystery of things, which, to say the least 
of it, seems anything but congruous with the accompanying ex- 
pressions of humility. And surprisingly enough, those tenets which 
most clearly display this familiarity, are those insisted on as form- 
ing the vital elements of religious belief.’’ Indeed, it is clear that 
the encroachments on the sphere of the knowable form the great 
mass of the doctrines of which the religions of the world have 
hitherto consisted. Abstracting from these creeds all that is an- 
thropomorphic, all that is common to man and to the objects of his 
worship, what is left? The barren truth that there is something 
beyond the reach of our senses that we do not and cannot know. 
What theologian, what pious believer can be grateful for this caput 
mortuum? What feelings of love or veneration can be stirred by 
the thought of an unknown Force, of which we cannot say whether 
it be personal or impersonal, whether it have anything in common 
with those attributes that we call just or unjust, wise or unwise, 
benignant or malevolent? To a mere Mystery, even though in- 
finitely potent, who can bow the knee? 

‘‘ Comte,”’ says M. Brunetiére, ‘‘ has endeavoured to realise the 
Unknowable, or to make it concrete, under the form of Humanity. 
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He goes on to remark, obviously enough, that ‘‘ Humanity is not 
the Unknowable ’’; and, less obviously, that ‘‘ the religion of Hu- 
manity cannot be thought of as a religion.’’ Nevertheless he ad- 
mits that Comte’s religion is at least excellent sociology ; and that 
it may be studied with much profit by those who cannot regard it 
as a religion. It will be found that this admission will lead us a 
long way. “‘ Sociability,’’ he continues, being the most prominent 
characteristic of man, the highest goal of our efforts should ever be 
to develop, to confirm, and to bring it to perfection.’’ He is much 
impressed by Comte’s defence of marriage, by his maintenance of 
the ethical spirit through the whole course of education, by his 
great principle of the separation of spiritual from temporal power, 
by his substitution of the sense of Duty for the sense of Right, by 
his appreciation of medieval Catholicism, and of De Maistre its 
most vigorous expounder. Above all, he appreciates the position 
accorded to Intellect in man’s life as contrasted with that given to 
Character. He accepts Comte’s great principle that the function 
of intellect is to serve not to reign. When it imagines itself su- 
preme, it is in reality under the dominion of some personal passion. 
‘* The life of pure intellectual culture,’’ said Comte, ‘‘ is a culpable 
abuse of the opportunities which civilisation has afforded, while 
destining them for a wholly different purpose.’’ M. Brunetiére is 
careful to remark that Comte, in asserting the supremacy of the 
heart, was preaching no gospel of sentimentality. What he meant 
to advocate was a sense of the solidarity linking man with man, the 
instinct which makes men of us; the faculty of loving something 
other than self. He quotes with deep approval Comte’s final conclu- 
sion: Positivism, proceeding from active life, and gradually embrac- 
ing all regions of the speculative world, comes at last in its full ma- 
turity to take in the whole region of affective life, in which we find 
the centre of final systematization. 


Comte, it needs not be said, was well aware of the mystery 
that lay behind the world of phenomena. He recognised it at 
every step, as the sailor is aware of the unfathomable ocean across 
which he steers his path. But since it is not given to man to pene- 
trate that mystery, he has to turn his activities to the region 
where they will bear fruit. He has to see the facts of human life, 
to study the relation that each bears to each, to find out how man 
may adapt himself to their yoke, or mould them to his advantage. 
The ultimate source of gravitation, the ultimate constitution of 
matter, the full and final explanation of heat, electricity, chemical 
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affinity, these things are for ever hid from us ; not less darkly hid 
are the origins of life, and the first promptings of love. The why 
and whence of these things we cannot know: enough for us to see 
something of the ow ; the laws of their working. Love has arisen 
upon the earth ; from low and humble beginnings, as the rose from 
the miry soil. It has built up the family, has knit together the 
tribe, has kept alive the memory of heroes, has founded states, has 
lifted temples to the sky. It reveals to everyone of us unimagined 
hopes ; it sustains in sorrow ; it dissipates despair. It is the prin- 
ciple on which social order rests, from which social progress flows. 
On its growth depend our highest purposes, our deepest happiness. 
If this be not religion, what more has religion to bestow? 

The right word was said long ago by the great Roman na- 
turalist ; Deus est mortali juvare mortalem. Where man helps man, 
there is God. It is futile to think that the best things become better 
by withdrawal into the gloom of nescience. Healing is in the 
well-known streamlet of Jordan, not in the far-off rivers of Damas- 
cus. Of what avail is it to dwell on the thought of an unknown, 
possibly impersonal, Force, from which has issued an assemblage 
of facts noble and base, hideous and lovely, mischievous and bene- 
ficent? What we cling to is the fact of beneficent Love, endowed 
with no omnipotence, but ever growing stronger, and wielding a 
plastic stress which sweeps through the dull dense world, compell- 
ing there— 


All new successions to the forms they wear, 
Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might ; 
From trees and beasts and men unto the Heaven's light. 


jioHs Bripegs: 


AN INDICIMENT OF IMPERIALISM. * 


In this book, which, like all that Mr. Hobson has written, deserves 
the widest circulation, we find a most convincing analysis of 
modern Imperialism—its commercial and financial value, the at- 
tempts to find for it a scientific and moral basis, its effects on the 
backward races and the old civilisation of the East, and its 
dreams of Federation and an Anglo-Saxon Alliance. It is not 
so much new markets for trade as new fields for exploitation and 


He Imperialism. "" By J. A. Hobson. (London: James Nisbet and Co. 1902.) 
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investment that are its economic object. Our Empire contains a 
population of over four hundred millions, of whom barely an 
eighth are of British race and speech. Its extent is thirteen mil- 
lion square miles or thereabouts (if we include Egypt and the 
Soudan), and of this about one-third has been acquired within 
thirty years. The events of the last three years have shown in 
how great a cost of blood and treasure the Empire may involve us ; 
and as other nations embark on the same course, and the unex- 
ploited area contracts, the dangers of collision between the Euro- 
pean Powers grow. A long vista of militarism opens before the 
Western nations. But, as Mr. Hobson shows us, there is an- 
other though an equally hopeless alternative. The great financiers 
are already international. Under their influence might there not be 
an alliance of the Western Nations to exploit the rest of the world? 
Might not the West become a parasite on the East? In that case 
the free workers of Europe would soon sink into mere dependents 
of the rich exploiters, and would become the ministers to their 
luxury. Already, as Mr. Hobson reminds us, many parts of 
Southern England are entering on this stage. An orgy of mili- 
tarism or a degraded parasitism, such is the fatal choice which 
Imperialism offers to a world that once throbbed with the hopes of 
the Revolution, the glorious aspirations of human liberty and 
‘human brotherhood. 


But human nature has not been suddenly changed by Im- 
perialist finance. It has been moulded by the whole human past. 
And, therefore, it has been necessary to find a moral justification 
of economic enslavement and military rapine. Science and fra- 
ternity are still the living beliefs of mankind, and they may yet 
rescue it from the grave that is being dug for it. All the more 
necessary is it for those who would make their gain out of the 
losses of their fellow-men to clothe their plans of exploitation in the 
decent garb of the promotion of civilisation and the survival of the 
fittest. We go to war to spread the blessings of a just and en- 
lightened Empire, and the Transvaal and the Philippines are the 
memorials of disinterested sacrifices. And when our dominion is 
established by our valour and devotion, we then administer our 
power as a trust which we have undertaken not for our own good, 
but for that of our subjects. This is an appeal which, after the 
events of the last three years in South Africa and the Philippines, 
may seem too ludicrously opposed to facts to be likely to have any 
effect. What is not perhaps so obvious, such effect as it had be- 
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fore was due to the use it made of a weak point in the morality 
of the time. It took advantage of that scorn of other and more 
primitive civilisations which has survived from the revolutionary 
hatred of the past. From this taint Mr. Hobson is completely free. 
He says :— 

“For Europe to rule Asia by force for purposes of gain and to justify 
that rule by the pretence that she is civilising Asia and raising her toa 
higher level of spiritual life, will be adjudged by history, perhaps, to ber 
the crowning wrong and folly of Imperialism. What Asia has to give, 
her priceless stores of wisdom garnered from her experience of ages, we 
refuse to take; the much or little which we could give we spoil by the 
brutal manner of our giving. This is what Imperialism has done, and is 
doing, for Asia.” 

Nor is Mr. Hobson more ready to accept the false analogies 
which lie hidden in the sociological use of biological terms. The 
‘‘ survival of the fittest ’’ in war is a test of military virtues and 
material resources ; and just as in each nation the ruder test of 
natural selection with its waste and suffering is replaced by social 
co-operation, so should it be in the future with the comity of 
nations. Even in the immediate past, civilisation has not grown 
by the exclusive domination of one particular national type. Since 
the fall of the Roman Empire, the West has consisted of many 
States, the common heirs of Greece and Rome, and Christian tradi- 
tion, and the creators of the art, science, and industry which have 
grown up in the modern world. But though partners in the 
general progress, each has developed some special gifts, and pro- 
duced some special results with which it has enriched the whole. 
Each step forward has found now one now another of the nations 
ready to take the lead and do the work required at the moment. 
The whole history of Europe is opposed to the theory that progress 
depends on the subordination of all civilisations to that which at 
the moment seems the best. In this sense the world has had need 
of every nation since all have been of some use. For Victor Hugo 
to say that the world has need that France should live is to assert 
what is not only true of her, but of all other great nations, and of 
many small ones. It is to be regretted that Mr. Hobson, following 
the otherwise excellent essay of Mr. Gooch, should not only quote 
this as an example of Imperial aspiration, but should refer to the 
passage in the index as ‘‘ Victor Hugo, on Imperial mission of 
France.’ This is to confuse the issue. 


Possibly, the confusion has its roots in an insufficient apprecia- 


tion of the spiritual bonds which bind Europe together—the com- 


mon traditions, beliefs and aspirations. There is too great a 
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readiness to consider a formal federation of governments as the 
only means of checking the growth of militarism. Mr. Hobson, 
indeed, is not one of those crude internationalists who look forward 
to the obliteration of all nationalities. 

‘A true strong internationalism in form or spirit would rather imply 
the existence of powerful self-respecting nationalities which seek union 
on the basis of common national needs and interests. Such a historical 
development would be far more conformable to laws of social growth 


than the rise of anarchic cosmopolitanism from individual units amid the 
decadence of national life. 


‘“‘ Nationalism is a plain highway to internationalism, and if it manifests 

divergence we may well suspect a perversion of its nature and its 
purpose. Such a perversion is Imperialism, in which nations trespass- 
ing beyond the limits of facile assimilation transform the wholesome 
stimulative rivalry of varied national types into the cut-throat struggle 
of competing empires.”’ 
Nor is it less necessary to insist on the increasing unity of mankind. 
The unity of the West is, it may be, somewhat underestimated by 
Mr. Hobson. He speaks of ‘‘ the little world of science,’’ but the 
influence of modern science has spread far beyond the learned ; it 
has profoundly modified the beliefs and the habits of great masses 
of mankind, both directly by its influence on thought and religion 
and indirectly by its effect on the processes and organisation of in- 
dustry. The movements in favour of toleration and of emancipation, 
whether in religion or politics, have eventually spread even to those 
nations which at first most decisively rejected them. The economic 
movement is obviously general. The conditions which rendered 
possible the community of thought which arose in the eighteenth 
century still exist. _Overshadowed for the moment by the dominant 
militarism, that community of thought only requires a new wave 
of enthusiasm to assert itself once more ; and until it asserts itself, 
all projects of the confederation of the nations are idle dreams. 

The chief step, then, in the emancipation of Europe from Im- 
perialism is the strengthening and the revivifying of the great 
ideals of light and liberty and human brotherhood. But here in 
England we are confronted with the disease in an aggravated and 
acute form ; direct and immediate action is necessary. This is the 
great question of the time. As Mr. Hobson says :— 

“A Liberal party can only survive as a discredited or feeble remnant 
in England, unless it consents definitely to dissever itself from that Im- 
perialism which its past leaders, as well as their opponents, have per- 
mitted to block the progress of domestic reforms.” 

The problem is to persuade the people that Imperialism and mili- 
tarism benefit only small classes, the investors and the exploiters, 
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and to induce the people to act. The concentrated forces of finance 
know how to use any generous enthusiasms which can be impressed 
into their service. The old virtues of patriotism and military 
valour, the delight in brave deeds, with some less amiable qualities, 
the love of a supposed domination and the eagerness for excitement 
are turned to the financiers’ purpose. By means of the Press, the 
education of the people—so absurdly prized by reformers in the 
past—is made its undoing. The seats of learning bow to the 
munificent donor. Money is considered the. prime necessity of all 
philanthropy, and those who pay the piper call the tune. These 
golden shackles will never be broken, save by the power that comes 
from wider and more generous emotions and from those life-giving 
ideas, the Unity of Nations, the Fraternity of Man. 
S. H. Swinny. 


FORCED LABOUR IN. SOU J He ABRIGR 


On Sunday, November 2, an Open Conference, convened by the 
Positivist Society, was held in the Hall of Clifford’s Inn. Several 
Ethical, Socialist, Labour, and Reform associations were invited 
to send Delegates to discuss the ‘‘ Treatment of the Backward 
Races.’’ Dr. J. H. Bridges took the chair, and opened the dis- 
cussion, which turned almost exclusively on the attempt to intro- 
duce into the South African colonies various forms of veiled slavery 
or forced labour in the mines. 

Mr. James Bryce, M.P., wrote:—‘‘ The question of Forced 
Labour is one of pressing importance at present ; and one hopes 
that all friends of the backward races will join in taking up a strong 
line against any attempts to introduce compulsory labour which 
would be little better than disguised slavery. As to education, 
there are many difficulties in all schemes ; but I have been much 
impressed by the warm advocacy of industrial training as a neces- 
sary element in education which has proceeded from Mr. Booker 
T. Washington. The habit of industry and the desire to acquire 
industrial skill is one of the things which ought to do most for 
theserraces.”” 

Dr. Bridges introduced the subject, and explained the scope of 
the Conference in the following words :— 

It will be admitted that a Society founded for the purposes of 
propagating the religion of Humanity is acting in conformity with 
its principles in inviting to a conference on the treatment of the 
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Backward Races those who, while not in all respects in agreement 
with themselves, are thoroughly at one with them in regarding the 
subject of the conference as one of the most urgent and difficult 
problems which a civilised nation can be called to solve. Hu- 
manity, to use that word in its narrowest and most restricted 
sense, as including all human beings now existing on the planet, 
consists of separated and often alien populations, standing at very 
various degrees of attainment. Recent events have forced those 
populations into closer contact; and the disturbances thence arising 
threaten us with formidable dangers. Of the problem before us 
there are many distinct aspects, each requiring its own mode of 
treatment. Mr. Bryce, in his Romanes lecture delivered last June 
at Oxford, has sketched out for us the full extent of the field. 
There is the problem of India, the problem of China, the problem of 
the negro races. We cannot occupy the whole of this field to- 
night ; and I suggest that we should concentrate our attention on 
the question of the Black Race in South Africa, for which, whether 
for good or for evil, England has now made herself responsible. 
It has been suggested that we should consider specially the two 
questions of education and of forced labour. Under the first head, 
I will limit myself to remarking that the education here to be hoped 
for must concern itself only in a very secondary way with the arts 
of reading and writing, and must be primarily manual and indus- 
trial, proceeding on the lines of Mr. Booker Washington’s admir- 
able work among the negroes of the Southern States of the 
American Union. On the question of labour, we are confronted 
by a state of things urgently pressing for consideration and vigorous 
action. In July last a Blue-book was published, containing ‘‘ Cor- 
respondence relating to the Regulation and Supply of Labour in 
Southern Rhodesia,’’ study of which will convince every reader of 
the imminent danger that gold-mining in South Africa will result 
in the establishment of a condition of labour practically indistin- 
guishable from slavery. It consists largely of reports of interviews 
held by Mr. Taylor, the chief Native Commissioner in 1899, with 
the chiefs in various districts of Rhodesia, in which it was attempted 
by cajoleries and threats of every kind to induce the chiefs to 
compel the natives under them to work in the mines. They are 
warned that this was a white man’s country ; that they were now 
salaried officers of the Government ; that Mr. Rhodes was coming, 
and would be very angry with them ; that their reservations would 
be taken from them; that unless labour were forthcoming, ten 
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thousand Fingoes would be brought into the country. We are not 
surprised to find Sir Marshall Clarke, in his report of April, 1900, 
speaking of the ‘‘ arbitrary and illegal methods adopted by native 
messengers in collecting taxes and requisitioning labour ’’ ; and 
remarking that natives ‘‘ work in the mines from direct pressure 
brought to bear on them by the Administration, a pressure only 
short of force.’’ 

There is no surer way of drawing applause from a_ public 
meeting than to denounce slavery and forced labour in all its forms. 
But declamatory rhetoric will carry us but a very little way. What 
is needed is that natives shall be free agents in betaking themselves 
to mining work ; in other words, that alternative methods of ob- 
taining a livelihood shall be secured to them. What we need is 
fuller information than is as yet available as to the quantity and 
quality of native reservations ; as to the numbers of natives who 
live in tribal communities, and as to the facilities for acquiring land 
open to those who live and work independently. If the native is 
not to become a mining slave, the means must be secured to him 
of earning his living as a free agricultural labourer. 

The meeting was then addressed by Mr. Leonard H. Hobhouse, 
who has given great attention to this question. He said :— 

Dr. Bridges has justly drawn attention to the great importance 
of the recently published official ‘‘ Correspondence on Labour in 
Rhodesia ’’? for an understanding of the ‘‘ Native Question in 
South Africa.’’ Their correspondence admirably illustrates the 
conflicting impulses imparted by such men as Sir Marshall Clarke 
on the one hand, and Sir Godfrey Lagden and Lord Milner on the 
other, to the action of the Colonial Office. We find Mr. Chamber- 
lain supporting the recommendation of Sir Marshall Clarke against 
forced labour, with the result that the direct use of compulsion has 
apparently been abandoned. But, meanwhile, a new principle has 
been introduced, and is to be applied not merely in Rhodesia but, 
what is of much more importance, in the Rand. 

To understand this new principle we must go back to the 
evidence given by the Rand mine-owners before the Commission 
appointed by the late Transvaal Government in 1897, which has 
been republished by the Aborigines’ Protection Society. We there 
find the mine-owners desiring that wages should be reduced. This 
is not an uncommon desire among employers, but how happy would 
the British employer be if he could manage the reduction as simply 


as the Rand magnates proposed to do. Mr. Albu, for instance, 
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when asked how he proposes to effect a reduction, replies, ‘‘ by 
simply telling the boys that their wages are reduced.’’ Delightful 
simplicity ! but evidently provocative of the question, immediately 
put by Mr. Smit, the Transvaal Commissioner, what would happen 
if the Kaffirs refused to work at the reduction? This is the crux 
of the whole situation, and the evidence that follows is most en- 
lightening : 

‘“ Would you be in favour,’’ asks Mr. Smit, ‘‘ of asking the 
Government to enforce labour?’’ ‘‘ Certainly. A Kaffir cannot 
live upon nothing. .... ts 

‘“ Would it not be called slavery?’’ ‘‘ Not so long as the men 
earned a certain amount of money.”’ 

So far, then, we have the principle of compulsion and the 
denial that there is any slavery when a man is forced to work at a 
rate of pay fixed by his master. Now as to the method of compul- 
sion. It must be remembered that the Kaffirs generally have some 
land of their own, and are therefore able to make a fairly inde- 
pendent bargain with their employers. How is this economic ad- 
vantage to be taken from them without the direct use of physical 
force, which public opinion at present would not tolerate? Mr. 
Albu explains: 

‘* Tf a man can live without work, how can you force him to 
work?’’ ‘‘ Tax him, then. If I have £5 to spend, I don’t want 
to do any work ; but if the Government passes a law that all gentle- 
men at large whom you may know in South Africa, who often call 
themselves that, must pay £3 per month tax, there only remains 
#2, and I am forced to work.”’ 

The meaning is perfectly plain. The Kafr must be taxed 
down to the point at which he is compelled to go into the labour 
market in the employer’s terms. 

This plan, among others, has been tried in Rhodesia, and is 
adversely criticised by Sir Marshall Clarke. On this criticism, Sir 
Godfrey Lagden is allowed to comment in the Blue-book referred 
to, and what he says is ominous. ‘‘ I cannot see any hardship in 
that. All European races have to do it.’’ Truly, a fine piece of 
sophistry. European work-people are taxed, sometimes far too 
heavily, and they have to pay the taxes out of their wages. But 
what case can be mentioned in which they are deliberately taxed 
with a view to destroying their economic independence and driving 
them into the labour market on the employers’ terms, and what 
European race would stand such treatment? Compulsory labour 
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by means of taxation is also accepted by Lord Milner, and is 
to be applied to the Rand. Two of Lord Milner’s utterances de- 
served to be set side by side. As recently as last December he 
wrote: 

‘““T desire once for all formally to disclaim, on behalf of this 
Administration, any desire or intention to compel natives to enter 
the service of white employers by any means whatever.’’ Yet in 
the same Blue-book we find him saying that he ‘‘ cannot see that 
it is any particular hardship that the black population should find 
themselves compelled to work by the necessity of earning enough 
to pay their taxes.”’ 

Lord Milner, it will be seen, is not immune from the human 
frailty of inconsistency. But that may pass. The serious thing 
is that he has definitely adopted the plan suggested by the mine- 
owners five years ago, and rejected by Mr. Kruger’s Government, 
of compelling natives to work in the mines by means of taxation. 
At the beginning of September the old capitation tax (which had 
not been enforced under Boer rule) was revived. The adult male 
native is to pay £2 capitation tax, besides a tax on his wives, if he 
has more than one, and a day or two later Sir Godfrey Lagden an- 
nounces ‘‘a great sweeping movement for recruiting natives.’’ 
The mine-owners have won so far. 

The question before the public, which a few months will pro- 
bably decide, is whether the great mining industry is to rest on free 
or semi-servile labour. Slavery pure and simple we shall not have. 
all at once, but we are threatened with a great step towards it in 
the shape of legislation avowedly intended to reduce the large and 
increasing Bantu population of South Africa to industrial subjection 
by means of taxation carefully adjusted to that end. Hitherto, the 
renewal of compulsory labour has been on a small scale only. In 
this case the whole industrial future of a great country is at stake, 
and if the mine-owners are allowed to have their way we shall have 
the whole slavery question to fight over again—we, or our de- 
scendants. 

The meeting was addressed by Mr. Rose, formerly President of 
the Miners’ Union, who has had seven years’ experience of the 
Rand ; by Mr. Herbert Burrows, of the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion ; by Mr. Graham Wallas, of the London School Board ; by 
Mr. Swinny, late Secretary of the South African Conciliation Com- 
mittee ; and by Mr. Marvin, who had acted as Secretary of the. 
Committee for organising the Conference. 
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Mr. Frederic Harrison closed the discussion, and drew attention 
to the dangers of a new slave system growing up within the British 
Empire ; and he urged all present to use their influence in their 
various societies to withstand such an evil. teat 


Eye iGso AND SLA SOCIAM PROBE EMV: 


On the last Sunday in September a joint meeting of Ethical and 
Positivist Societies was held at South Place, Finsbury, and there wasa 
large attendance. In accordance with custom, part of the proceedings 
consisted of the delivery of skort addresses on a given subject, by 
representativés of some of the Societies. On the present occasion the 
subject chosen was “Ethics and the Social Problem.” The following 
paper was read by Mr. R. G. Hember on behalf of the Positivist Society. 


From the dawn of Philosophy it has been perceived by great 
thinkers that its true aim should be to guide practical life. It has 
not always been regarded as an intellectual pursuit, pure and 
simple. | Pythagoras founded a Society or Brotherhood, one of 
whose objects was to reform the State ; and it lasted for several 
centuries.. In that wonderful book, ‘‘ The Republic,’’ you will re- 
member that Plato gives his ideas on Education, Marriage, Pro- 
perty, the Family, and Government—in short, he puts forth his 
ideal of the State. The same is true of Aristotle, whose Politics 
and Ethics form the starting point of all scientific investigations on 
these subjects. 

After the revival of learning in the middle ages, we find the same 
fact recurring. It was dangerous for a man openly to express his 
opinions on Religion and Government if they were not in accord- 
ance with the established order ; but he could write an utopia, and 
that is what Sir Thomas More did. About a _ century 
later, Thomas Hobbes again made the foundation of the 
State the subject of the last part of his philosophy. 
The ideas which inspired the French Revolution were 
promulgated by a set of thinkers, amongst whom were Diderot, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, and Holbach. Finally, in the 
last century, Comte, Mill, and Spencer have each regarded their 
philosophical work as leading up to a polity, a sociology, or a set 
of writings, having for their object the guidance of practical life. 
My first point is, therefore, that the history of philosophy gives no 
warrant to the idea that intellectual movements, by whatsoever 
-name they are called, are something outside and above politics— 
mere intellectual pursuits. On the contrary, the greatest philo- 
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sophers have always meant that their investigations should be of 
practical service to mankind. 


So far as Positivism is concerned this aspect of the subject 
took a very definite form. Towards the end of his life Comte 
founded a Society or Club for the consideration of social affairs. 
It met on Wednesday evenings in his rooms, and it has continued 
to meet there to this day. It has formulated and issued many 
manifestoes, the latest being an address to the French Govern- 
ment on the treatment of China by the European Powers. When 
Positivism was introduced into England a similar Society was 
formed here. It was presided over by Professor Beesly for 24 
years, and its present chairman is Mr. S. H. Swinny. This group 
also has issued many declarations on national and international 
affairs, and some of these I have myself distributed in this place. 


The next point I wish to submit to you is this: The best sort 
of political activity is that which springs from a clear set of ideas 
or principles. If you have a philosophical system it should be 
brought to the test of practical life ; on the other hand, practical 
life should be guided by clear and consistent principles. In this 
way only can there be harmony between our thoughts, feelings, and 
actions. Not only so, it may be further affirmed that the applica- 
tion of principles to active life will in the end test their truth and 
value. There is in this respect, it seems to me, an infirmity of 
purpose amongst the devotees of Evolution. Mr. Spencer, as you 
know, has published his views as to what sort of politics are in 
accordance with his philosophy. He has done this, amongst other 
writings, in the pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Coming Slavery,’’ in 
which the Education Acts, the Acts for Regulating Industry, and, 
in short, nearly all the social legislation of the past 30 years is con- 
demned. Consequently, you find a number of persons who follow 
Mr. Spencer whilst he is explaining the origin of the planets, but 
who desert him when his principles are applied to practical affairs, 
his conclusions are individualistic, whilst their preferences, it may 
be, are for Socialism. The awkwardness of this situation is so 
apparent, it is so very unsynthetic, that it has engaged the atten- 
tion of one of the most respected members of this institution—Mr. 
Seyler. I still think, however, that Mr. Spencer most clearly un- 
derstands and interprets the principles which he has formulated, 


and that Mr. Seyler’s attempts to harmonise Evolution and social 


legislation are not successful. However, I cannot go further into 


this subject now; I only wish to show that if a philosophy leads to 
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conclusions which are continuously and unhesitatingly rejected, 
there must be a fault in it somewhere. It remains a mere intel- 
lectual sketch, useless for practical guidance. 


So far as the Positive school is concerned it is nothing if not 
practical. It is ever seeking to discover how far the history of 
the past or the experience of the present confirms or modifies the 
principles and ideas enunciated by Comte. That also is the mean- 
ing of the manifestoes to which I have referred; they are pronounce- 
ments on current events by the light of Positivist principles. A 
short time ago these addresses were collected into a pamphlet. They 
extended over a period of 30 years, and one of the objects in col- 
lecting them was to see how far the experience of a generation 
altered the views that had been put forward. On one point only 
was it suggested that there might now be a modification of 
opinion, on all others we should unhesitatingly re-affirm what has 
been issued. This then is what I mean by philosophy as a guide 
to practical life, and a practical life which is harmonious with its 
principles. 

I fear, however, it is impossible to expect any conjoint action 
in this sense between the various Ethical and Positivist Societies, 
because there are few fundamental principles which are accepted in 
common. For instance, a short time ago there appeared a refer- 
ence to the Ethical movement in the Daily News. It suggested 
that the movement might possibly founder on the question of 
Socialism, whereupon the Council of the Union of Ethical Societies 
issued a notice to the effect that the acceptance of Socialism was 
not a condition of joining the movement. Soon after this I heard 
a prominent lecturer say that he thought about half the members 
of the Union were Socialists, and the other half not. Well now! 
You may burn with social zeal, but if, when the order to march is 
given, one half of the Society turns to the right, and the other to 
the left, what result can you expect? Is it not clear that one part 
neutralises the other, and so no common action is possible? It 
would be easy to multiply instances, but time forbids. I will only 
ask this one question: How many Ethical Societies took common 
action concerning the late momentous war, either for or against? 

Must it therefore be said that no sort of common action is 
possible either amongst the various societies or with other public 
bodies, because of the differences of ultimate principles? By no 
means! As a matter of fact people of very different views arrive 
at precisely the same practical conclusions, and our business is to 
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co-operate for the common good whenever we can. An extreme 
instance of this:is afforded by an event in the life of Comte. He 
sent a letter, together with a copy of one of his works, to the chief 
of the Jesuits, and proposed co-operation between Jesuits and 
Positivists in resisting social disorder. Certainly a drole incident 
from many. points of view! Nevertheless, at bottom it had a 
rational justification. The Society of Jesus arose at a time when 
the Protestant Reformation was everywhere threatening the Church 
of Rome. It not only greatly helped to stem the progress of 
Protestantism, but assisted to some extent in regaining part of 
the lost ground. Now the spirit of disorder, of violent revolution, 
is alien alike to Catholicism and Positivism, and hence in so far as 
they resist its action they have a common object.. The proposal 
as you may expect came to nothing. Nevertheless, the spirit of it 
has never ceased to animate Positivists. We are always ready to 
co-operate with our fellow-citizens in the carrying out of aims which 
we have in common, let their Religion or School of Thought be 
what it may. Positivists petitioned Parliament in favour of Irish 
nationalism long before Mr. Parnell was heard of; they have co- 
operated with Mr. Hyndman in calling attention to the oppressive 
burdens of the people of India ; they gave assistance to the passing 
of the Bill which legalised Trades Unions ; they joined with Free- 
thinkers in protesting against the imprisonment of Mr. Foote for 
blasphemy ; they have acted with the Nonconformists in promoting 
the Disestablishment of the Church ; and they have issued mani- 
festo after manifesto against Imperialism. 


As to the Social Problem, let me remark that it is not a single 
problem, but comprises a score of vexed questions. It is a hous- 
ing, wages, population, ethical, educational, problem; yes! a 
problem concerning the position of women, especially married 
women. It is again an International problem, for you cannot have 
an unwise foreign policy without endangering the peace of the 
community, and thus continually increasing its military burdens. 
(The war is over, but do not look for an eightpenny income tax, nor 
for the repeal of the taxes on bread and sugar.) Each of these 
questions must be considered in turn, and each harmonised with 


the good of the complete human organism. There is no such thing 
as one simple cure for all social ills. } 


To sum up: I submit that all Ethical Societies should afford 


means for the consideration, and, if necessary, the expression of 


“opinion upon all social and political questions. They should do 
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this free from all mere party bias. Secondly, I think that that poli- 
tical action is most satisfactory to a thoughtful man or woman 
which is based upon a sociology or set of principles. It is only in 
this way that you can gain some conception of Society as a whole, 
and individual life as a whole. As a corrollary from this, I think 
the practical application will prove the value, or otherwise, of the 
principles. Lastly, considering the diverse views of men, it is wise 
to be willing to co-operate in any cause which is in harmony with 
your own principles, in so far as those principles permit. To do 
this is to resist the exclusive tendencies of party and sect. What 
the social problem requires is sympathetic, systematic, continuous, 
study of all the facts of social life, and if the Ethical Societies 
are founded, as one of their objects states, ‘‘To emphasise the moral 
factor in all personal, social, political, and international relations,”’ 
then opportunities for such study, and the courageous expression 
of the results thereof, should be afforded. R. G. HEMBER. 


Pee valid sk gil oy 


The sudden death of Emile Zola demands a word of sympathy 
in this place, if only by reason of his heroic championship of Jus- 
tice, his loathing of militarism and of superstition, his appeal to 
science as the basis of a Religion of Humanity. As the claims of 
Zola as a reformer were treated in the sixth volume of this Review 
(May, 1898), it is needless to return to his work at any length. 
We did not then consider him as artist, but simply as social re- 
former and moralist, and we need say nothing more now of his 
literary fame. His achievement in defying the military tyranny 
which threatens the life of the Republic has given Emile Zola a 
new claim to honour with all who value courage, patriotism, and 
good faith. The best of his countrymen are already convinced that 
his self-devotion in the cause of Justice and Humanity outweighs 
even his vast reputation as a writer wherever French literature 
can penetrate. 

+ * * * 

That he declared himself towards the close of his career to be 
-Positivist in the loose way in which that term is used in France, 
that he in set terms asserted that the future belonged to a religion 
of Humanity, is interesting and significant, if we do not mis- 
understand what he meant, and do not attribute to him more than 
a vague aspiration for a social faith which should be neither super- 
human nor inhuman. It does not mean the adoption of the Cate- 
chism and Polity of Auguste Comte. It is, in an elastic and some- 
what rhetorical way, the residuum of religious hope in the minds 
of many cultivated and thoughtful men ; and Jules Michelet, Victor 
Hugo, and Renan often used some such language. Zola was far 
more definitely Socialist, Positivist, and Scientist than any of 
these. And as aman who suffered in a worthy cause, who yearned 
for a future of society where oppression and imposture should no 
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longer be triumphant, we may forgive his morbid curiosity to dis- 
sect sensational brutalities and filthy vices. 
* * # “ 

Though it has been impossible for us to enter with much zest 
into the struggle between Churchmen and Nonconformists, inas- 
much as the latter have been as bigoted to maintain the ascendancy 
of Bible and Gospel as ever the former were to secure monopoly to 
Church, we cannot shut our eyes to the ominous future which the 
Education Bill preludes for freedom, peace, as well as for education 
and religion. Our miserable system of public instruction will be 
disorganised for years ; religion will become more and more a 
battle between rival sects ; Social reforms will be adjourned while 
this battle is fought out ; and the powers of reaction will triumph 
all along the line. This triumph wanted only one more crown ; 
and it seems that we are to have that also. The Church is to sum- 
mon the House of Lords to over-ride the House of Commons—a 
House itself the most retrograde ever known for three generations. 
In England as in Europe, Militarism, Aristocracy, and Church 
form a Holy Alliance in the cause of Reaction. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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ie Cal Ag le 


Srx months have passed since the centenary of the death of Bichat, 
which took place, in his 31st year, on the 22nd of July, 1802. It 
is too long an interval, yet not too long to make it inopportune 
to recall his great services to mankind. 

The leading facts in Bichat’s short life may be told in a few 
words. Born in 1771 at Thoirette, in the department of Ain (then 
in the province of Bresse), he was educated by his father, a physi- 
cian of the Montpellier school, and afterwards at Lyons, under an 
eminent surgeon, Petit. He passed through the terrible siege of 
1793, and then went to Paris, where he studied under the great 
master of surgical art, Desault. Desault appreciated his genius, 
and received him into his house more as an adopted son than as a 
secretary. After Desault’s death in 1795 Bichat undertook to edit 
his works, and at the same time plunged into an arduous course 
of anatomical study. From this resulted, in 1800, his Treatise on 
Membranes, and his Physiological Researches on Life and Death, 
and in the following year his General Anatomy. His health was 
undermined by strenuous and incessant work ; and an accidental 
fall in the summer of 1802 on the steps of the Hotel-Dieu brought 
about the illness from which he died a fortnight afterwards. He 
was buried in the cemetery of Clamart ; but in 1845 the body was 
transferred to Pére-la-Chaise. 

Bichat dealt with one of the most difficult subjects that can be 
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offered for man’s consideration, the Theory of Life ; and in his 
hands it may be said to have passed from the metaphysical to the 
positive stage. During the eighteenth century the facts of living 
bodies were studied by two opposing schools: by the first as a 
deduction from physical and mechanical discoveries ; by the second 
as the procedure of a metaphysical entity, the vital principle. 
Boerhaave may be taken as the representative of the former school : 
Van Helmont, Stahl, and Barthez of the latter. To Boerhaave, 
eagerly availing himself of the physical attainments of his time, 
and more especially of Harvey’s discovery of the circulation as 
resulting from the muscular forces of the heart, the human body 
presented itself as an engine working on mechanical principles. 
Animal heat, for instance, was caused and maintained by the fric- 
tion of particles in the rapid movement of the blood. Again, 
towards the close of the seventeenth and during the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, Chemistry began to emerge as a distinct 
science. Its discoveries, imperfect as they were, attracted another 
school of physicians, who used them as a mode of explaining vital 
action by ferments and by conflicting action of salts. Against 
these crude attempts to reduce life to a play of physical and chemi- 
cal forces a memorable and persistent protest was raised by Stahl, 
and after Stahl by Barthez. Stahl put forward the conception of 
an Arché pervading the organism, relaxing this part, bracing that, 
and thus regulating their supply of blood or the activity of their 
secretion. It was in many respects analogous to the Psyché of 
Aristotle. | Barthez, in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
was far better equipped than Stahl with philosophical principles 
and scientific knowledge. But the Vital Principle by which he 
accounted for the unity of the organism, for the consensus of its 
functions and the regulation of molecular change, was essentially 
identical with the Arché of Stahl. Both thinkers were at one in 
their conviction that the organic world exhibited phenomena for 
which mathematical, physical, and chemical sciences could not 
account. 

In equal contrast with these Opposing schools, the one crude, 
mechanical, and incomplete, the other nebulous and incomprehen- 
sible, Bichat endeavoured to present the laws of phenomena charac- 


teristic of living things, without attempting to penetrate their 
primal cause. 


“Most physicians,” he says, “have begun by looki : 3 
principle ; they hse eed ot ec ee i ahs primal 
life to that of its phenomena, ae: 


instead of rising from observation of these 
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to the formation of their theory. The gsyché of Stahl, the arché of 
Van Helmont, the vital principle of Barthez, looked at as the central 
source of vital action, have been the foundations on which all physio- 
logical discussion has rested. But each of these foundations has given 
way in turn; and of their ruins nothing has been left except facts of sen- 
sibility and mobility tested by rigorous experiment. The narrow limits 
of man’s understanding almost always debar his access to first causes. 
A veil wraps them in innumerable folds which prove to be impenetrable.” 

“In the study of nature our guiding principles consist of certain 
general results of first causes. From these we derive numberless second- 
ary results. It is the act of connecting the latter of these with the 
former that is the note of intellectual capacity. But to enquire into the 
connection of our general principles with their first causes is like the 
march of blind men on a road where the chances of error are infinite. 
Nor is the knowledge of these first causes needful. We can study the 
phenomena of light, of heat, of oxygen without knowledge of what the 
essential nature of each of these things may be. And so in the study 
of life we can study the properties of organs animated by life without 
knowing what may be their vital principle. Leaving, then, those first 
causes unexamined let us concentrate our attention on their great results.” 


Pursuing this method, and abandoning all attempts to discuss 
the origin or the essential meaning of life, Bichat surveyed the 
facts of living bodies, and reached many of the great generalisa- 
tions on which biological science is founded. It is true that, so 
far from being always successful, his treatise on Life and Death 
opens with an error, or at least with an unguarded statement that 
may easily be mistaken for an error ; the proposition that ‘‘ Life 
is the sum of the functions that resist Death.’’ ‘‘All that en- 
virons living bodies,’’ he continues, ‘‘ tends to destroy them.”’ 
That is to say, as he goes on to explain, 

“it would destroy them if they were not living. But they contain a 
principle of reaction against external forces which constitutes their life. 
Of this principle we know nothing in itself; we know it only through its 
phenomena; and the most general of these phenomena is the perpetual 
alternation of action and reaction between living bodies and the world 
without them.” 

We see from this that Bichat had grasped the conception of the 
environment (milieu ambiant, as Blainville and Lamarck called it) 
which is so essential to the conception of life. If with this he had 
combined the thought of Individuation, to use the pregnant ex- 
pression of Coleridge, the process of integrating heterogeneous 
elements into a definite whole, his description of life would have 
left little to desire. 

Following on this general conception of life comes the analysis 
of the two kinds of life found throughout the animal kingdom: 
the life of nutrition common to animals and plants, and the life 
peculiar to animals of sensation and motion, the life of relation, as 
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it may be called, bringing the organism into contact with distant 
objects in the world around it. This analysis is conducted with 
extreme precision and admirable breadth of view. It is pointed out 
that the organs of sensation and of voluntary motion are double, 
and are disposed symmetrically with regard to the axis of the 
body ; strikingly contrasted in this respect with the organs of 
nutritive life, such as liver, bowels, heart, spleen, etc., which are 
for the most part single and unsymmetrically arranged.  Con- 
nected with this difference in form is a difference in action. Vege- 
tal organs act continuously ; animal organs with alternating inter- 
mittence. | Those who are familiar with Comte’s theory of the 
brain will remember the use made of this principle in throwing 
' light on the continuity of moral functions as opposed to the alter- 
nating action of intellectual and active functions. Bichat was in 
error as to the seat of the passions. His life was too short and 
too absorbingly occupied to allow him time for examining Gall’s 
anatomical investigations of the brain, and the hypothesis founded 
on them. He misinterpreted the disturbing effect of passions upon 
nutritive organs as implying that these organs were their seat. 
None the less is it the case that they are intimately associated with 
the affective functions of the brain, and that the action and re- 
action of the physical and moral sides of our nature cannot be 
understood until this association has been more accurately ex- 
amined. 

Bichat concludes this part of his treatise with some striking 
observations on the contrast between the two kinds of life with 
regard to education. At birth the functions of organic life, some 
of which have been already brought into exercise, attain perfection 
at a single step. The heart beats as well as it will ever beat. The 
lungs, liver, digestive organs, are in full working order, and will 
attain no further progress. But the brain, the nerves, the muscles, 
have a long process of education before them. The law of Habit 
comes into play. Life in the social state will ultimately develop 
all these organs of animal life to unimagined degrees of perfection. 
We are led here to the point of contact between the two sciences 
of Biology and Sociology. 

From the study of life Bichat proceeds to that of death. His 
work on this branch as on the other is a signal illustration of the 
definite precision and certainty that marks the positive spirit. 
Death regarded as a failure of vital power, as a disappearance of 
the vital principle, is a vague metaphysical conception that tells us 
nothing. What Bichat does is to take the organs of the three 
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functions most essential to life—circulation, respiration, and in- 
nervation, and to show us in detail and with certainty how an 
injury to one of these organs affects each of the others, and how it 
acts on the other organs and tissues of the body. Beginning with 
the death of the heart, he enquires successively its results on the 
brain, on the lungs, and on the body as a whole. He is careful to 
point out that in the higher vertebrates there are practically two 
hearts communicating only through the capillary systems of the 
lungs and of the bodily tissues, the right heart transmitting black 
blood, the left heart transmitting red blood. The death of the 
heart has no immediate effect on the brain except the cessation of 
the mechanical impulse caused during life by the heart’s contrac- 
tion. But in the lungs the stoppage of the right heart involves the 
arrest of chemical change in the blood ; and consequent arrest of 
supply of aerated blood to the brain and to other organs of the 
body. 

Fatal injury to the lungs, involving stoppage of chemical 
change i in that organ, involves transmission of black blood through 
the coronary arteries to the muscular tissues of the heart, and 
similarly of black blood to the brain, thus paralysing the nerves 
that act on the muscles of respiration. 

Fatal injury to the brain does not act directly and immediately 
on the heart. On the lungs, however, its effect is immediate. 
The intercostal muscles and the diaphragm being paralysed, air 
ceases to enter the lungs, aeration of the blood ceases, and black 
blood is transmitted to the fibres of the heart, and to the other 
organs of the body. 

All these results are not merely stated as probable conjectures ; 
they are rigidly demonstrated by vivisectional experiment. Comte 
has spoken strongly of the futility of the experimental method in 
the majority of physiological researches. _ It is usually the case 
that sudden injury to one organ produces disturbing effects on the 
action of all the rest, which render it impossible to draw any valid 
conclusion from the experiment. Especially is this true of vivi- 
sectional experiments on the nervous system, and above all on the 
brain, as is sufficiently proved by the barren results of brain vivi- 
section during the last century. Nevertheless, Comte did not 
strain this view so far as ‘to maintain that experimental research 
had been without result in every instance. He distinguished cer- 
tain cases where it was possible to isolate the action of one organ 
from that of the rest : and among these exceptions he specifies the 
experiments of Bichat. It needs only to supply a note of warn- 
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ing. Once made by a master-hand and controlled by competent 
observers, such experiments do not need repeating. They were 
made on weighty grounds for the purpose of discovery. They 
are not to be repeated for the purposes of education. 

In 1801 Bichat published the most important and influential of 
his works: the Anatomie Générale. The central conception of this 
treatise, universally acknowledged to have made an epoch in the 
science of life, is the analysis of organs into their component 
tissues, and the attribution to each of these of its appropriate de- 
gree of vitality. Hitherto the organs of the body had been re- 
garded simply as mechanisms adapted to the performance of a 
particular function, but otherwise as having little or nothing in 
common with each other. From this standpoint it was difficult to 
form synthetic views of the facts of life, to regard the organism as 
acting as a whole. A complete change resulted from Bichat’s con- 
ception. It may be illustrated by a familiar example. Many old 
people now living will remember to have heard in their youth that 
a friend or neighbour was suffering from what was called ‘‘ white 
swelling ’’ of the knee-joint. Regarded as a disease special to 
the joint and affecting all its parts, it was treated empirically, and 
with nugatory, often with bad results. Bichat’s conception altered 
the whole way of looking at the matter. The joint was now seen to 
be a complex organ into the formation of which many distinct tissues 
entered : connective tissue, bone, cartilage, vascular tissue, sinew, 
muscle, nerve, integument ; it was in fact made up of eight or nine 
different materials moulded into a special form for the purposes 
of the joint, each of these materials entering into the formation 
of numberless other organs. Each of these tissues was examined 
by Bichat not merely in reference to any special organ, but as found 
throughout the body. Each was seen to have its own special 
degree of vitality, its own forms of disease. It is easy to conceive 
the flood of light shed upon the medical treatment of any diseased 
organ by this way of regarding the matter. Remedial measures 
were henceforth adapted not to the whole organ indiscriminately, 
but to the one or more tissues affected, whether in that organ or 
elsewhere. The effect on the science of life was to regard life, not 
as an abstract impalpable entity pervading the organism, but as a 
series of phenomena varying with each tissue. Bichat thus 
created the branch of biological science known as Histology, the 
scientific study of tissues ; a study which in the course of a cen- 
tury has grown through unenlightened specialism to cumbrous 
dimensions which have often proved obstructive to scientific pro- 
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gress. In estimating his work we must remember that it was 
done without the aid of the compound microscope, that the 
chemistry of organic substances was in its infancy, and that com- 
parative embryology hardly existed. The way in which all tissues 
were differentiated out of pre-existing cellular structures was left to 
be opened thirty years afterwards by Schwann and Schleiden, and 
has been followed out more recently with remarkable results by 
Virchow and others. 

Thus it was that in the last year of the eighteenth century, 
and in the first year of the nineteenth, Bichat inaugurated the 
positive theory of Life. Much doubtless remained to be done by 
others. Lamarck at this time was engaged in tracing the evolu- 
tion of life from its lowest to its highest forms ; and was followed 
in this by such men as Blainville, Oken, and Gothe. Gall, mean- 
while, was investigating in the higher vertebrates and in man 
those functions of the nervous system which lie at the foundation 
of the social state. A generation had hardly passed before Comte, 
on these foundations, had instituted the science of sociology. 

1 Bichat, 174. J. H. BrincEs. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S WARNING. 


Tue Rectorial Address to the University of St. Andrew’s, de- 
livered by Mr. Andrew Carnegie on October 22nd last (T. and A. 
Constable, Edinburgh), contains things well worth attention by 
Englishmen. Mr. Carnegie is a Scoto-American, who passes half 
his life and disposes of half his fortune in Britain, and is by birth, 
sympathy, and interests, as friendly to our country as any man, not 
a subject of the King, can be. Waiving his political and social 
programmes, which do not here concern us, he is acknowledged to 
be one of the greatest authorities on material problems now living. 
His reasoning on the vast material revolution accomplished in the 
last generation and on the still vaster material evolution impending 
in the future is full of warning to patriotic Englishmen. All that 
he says on the rise of America to the manufacturing supremacy of 
the world, and the reduction of Great Britain to the second—per- - 
haps the third rank—will not be disputed by those who coolly and 
patiently study the facts for themselves. 

All that Mr. Carnegie says about the fatal influence of militarism 
in Europe is even more noteworthy. Europe, he says, is an 
armed camp with some nine millions of men called to military 
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duty, whilst the American Union has no conscription and enrolls 
only one citizen in each thousand as a volunteer soldier. Mr. 
Carnegie is himself fiercely opposed to the subjugation of foreign 
races by the Republic, and the formation of a dependent Empire ; 
so that much of his warning is addressed to his fellow-citizens as to 
us and to Europe. As a devotee of Peace, of Industry, of Inter- 
national Co-operation, Mr. Carnegie, by reason of his compound 
national sympathy, and his vast international relations, addresses a 
wider audience and speaks with a broader knowledge of the facts 
than perhaps any other public man now living. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. Carnegie is at all bitten with 
the Socialist sophism which is indifferent to Country. On the 
contrary, he is one of the most vehement nationalists in the world. 
He is intensely patriotic ; and, citizen of the Republic as he is first 
and foremost, he can speak of the land of his birth with no little 
of the fervour of Burns and of Scott. Every act of his life, and 
every word he utters rings with genuine love of country, nor in 
deed nor in thought does he sound a false note either to the country 
of his origin nor to the country of his adoption. With his dream 
of an European federation or of any Anglo-American federation we 
need not occupy ourselves. To us it is a dream: not a promising 
dream, but a dangerous illusion. To Englishmen he offers at least 
this consolation in their material decline, that ‘‘ in the things of the 
spirit,’? ‘“‘the dear old home of our race’’ will have much to 
offer to mankind in the centuries to come. 

‘‘ Forty years ago,’’ says Mr. Carnegie, ‘‘ Great Britain made 
more iron and steel, manufactured more machinery, mined more 
coal, wove more cloth, than all the rest of the world. It was 
Britain in the one scale, the world in the other, the world kicking 
the beam.’”’ ‘‘ Britain’s destined part was to manufacture the raw 
material of other lands.’’ That was the idea of the great Free- 
Traders which gave our country a vast materia! expansion—and in 
the middle of the nineteenth century it was a true idea based on 
solid facts. But, says the Rector of St. Andrew’s, the rest of the 
world did not relish the idea of being hewers of wood for Britain 
to work up, and gradually it was found that materials could be 
adequately manufactured by the natives of the countries where the 
raw material was raised. The coloured people of Mexico, of India, 
of Japan, of China, of the United States, were able to work up 
cloth, iron, paper, jute, cotton, coal ; and Russians, Hungarians, 
Italians, Swedes and Norwegians were found capable of being made 


excellent artificers under the best skilled direction. The United 
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States and Germany were the first to enter into serious competition 
with Great Britain, and have carried it to the furthest limit. 
‘“ Capital, management, and skilled labour, have become mobile 
in the extreme.’’ Instead of capital and skilled labour being able 
to attract raw materials, these now attract labour and capital. 
‘“The conditions are reversed.’’ ‘‘ The seat of manufacturing is 
now, and will continue to be more and more, simply a question 
where the requisite raw materials are found under suitable condi- 
tions.’’ Thus, the cotton industry passed from Old to New Eng- 
land, and is now again passing to the Southern States, where cotton 
grows. The jute industry is passing from Dundee to India. And 
even British colonies, determined to manufacture their own pro- 
ducts, encourage this industry by high protective duties against 
even the Mother country, just as Germany, Russia, and America do. 

Another element has introduced a great change. Science is 
continually bringing new processes to bear, so that every impor- 
tant industry is in a state of continual evolution and re-construc- 
tion. This is, of course, unfavourable to old countries and estab- 
lished industries, and promotes the growth of new fields and fresh 
adventures. Again, the consolidation of works into vast aggre- 
gates enables wholesale economy to be practised ; and every part 
of complicated businesses, such as railroads and steamships, steel 
works and textiles, is now carried on by a single management and 
on the same area. The small producer of the past is handicapped, 
just as the hand-loom weaver could not contend against the steam 


factory. 
These causes have changed the relative positions of Britain 
and America as Industrial Powers. America now makes more 


steel than all the rest of the world. In iron and coal, in wool and 
silk textiles, her production is the greatest. She produces three- 
fourths of the cotton grown in the world. Her manufactures are 
in value three times those of Great Britain: her exports are greater. 
She has two-fifths of the railway mileage of the world. The clear- 
ing-house exchanges of New York are almost double in amount 
to those of London. America has thus become the foremost 
nation in wealth, manufactures, and commerce, and promises soon 
to occupy the position which half a century ago Great Britain held 
as against the rest of the world. She already holds this position 
in steel. 

The relative position also of Germany has changed. Her pro- 
duct of steel is now second to that of the United States. She 
promises to run Great Britain close for second place within a few 
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years as a manufacturing nation. Russia also, with enormous 
latent resources, is developing her productive energies at a rapid 
rate. Belgium, France, Switzerland, each have singular capacities 
of their own for industrial product. Mr. Carnegie does not regard 
Canada or Australia as likely to evolve any great manufacturing 
development. The manufacture of staple articles for the world 
just at present remains with Britain, Germany, and the United 
States—France retaining her own domain, which is so largely one 
of taste, art, and science. 

The most important point of Mr. Carnegie’s argument will be 
found in his insisting on the vital character of a profitable ‘‘ home- 
market.’? The secret of industrial success is an immense field of 
operations, direct, immediate, and constant. And here the ad- 
vantage of a large and increasing population at home tells with 
such effect. The population of the United States is now nearly 
double that of the United Kingdom ; and its increase is between 
two and three times that of Great Britain. The population of Ger- 
many and its rate of increase is nearly one-third greater than that 
of Britain. The larger the population of a country, the greater 
is the opportunity for a successful home-market. Now, the home- 
market of America takes 96 per cent. of all manufactured articles ; 
the home-market of Great Britain takes 80 per cent. of ours. 
‘‘ Politicians give far too much attention to distant foreign mar- 
kets, which can never amount to much, and far too little to 
measures for improving conditions at home which would increase 
the infinitely more important home-market.’’ ‘‘ Foreign Com- 
merce is a braggart always in evidence, home commerce the true 
King.”’ And it is for foreign markets that our Imperialists are for 
ever plunging us into costly wars whilst all home improvement is 
arrested ! 

It is a sophism to brag about the extent of Imports and Ex- 
ports as all-important indices of prosperity. The true test is what 
is produced and what is put to profitable use at home. Some of 
the important staple articles are produced cheapest in America, 
where labour is paid double. Both Germany and America have 
the great advantage over Britain in sobriety and regular habits. 
The drink bill of Great Britain is £160,000,000. #532,000,000 are 
spent on tobacco. The Peace expenditure of the United Kingdom 
ist43 10s. per head : its Debt charge is 8s. 6d. The expenditure 
of America is £1 8s. : its Debt charge is 1s. 10d.. Nine millions 
of men in Europe are called to military duty. The American 
Union has an army of 66,000 and no conscription. It has a practi- 
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cally unlimited area of expansion, and almost boundless natural 
resources for future development. With such a rival, it is an idle 
dream to suppose that Britain can retain the industrial supremacy 
of the world, as it is to suppose that the Transvaal, Uganda, 
Klondike, or India—even Canada and Australia which (industri- 
ally) are foreign countries—are going to give these petty islands a 
monopoly, which their limited size and exhausted minerals make 
physically impossible. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


THE merits of Francis and Comte’s appreciation of them give rise 
to a few reflections on the Saint’s life, dealing with his character- 
istic doctrine and practice in the matters of Poverty, Chastity, 
Obedience, Industry, Asceticism and Poetry. 
Introduction.—Revolutionary historians, such as Condorcet, 
have been obliged by their doctrine to overstate the case against 
the Middle Ages, feigning them to be much darker than in truth 
they were. But in truth the activity of the Western mind never 
flagged ; Mathematics and Physics were neglected only in order 
that Politics and Religion might be more closely pursued. And 
when at length Society had been fairly well established according 
to Catholic and Feudal ideals, we find, with little surprise, the 
triumphant vivacity of the human spirit incarnating itself in some 
of the most daring pioneers of Reform that the world has ever 
seen. Dominic, Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus, Aquinas, Simon 
de Montfort, and Innocent III, were all alive at the same time as 
Francis ; Abelard, Heloise, and Bernard belong to the century in 
which Francis was born. Slavery was surely, and not very slowly, 
abolished in West Europe ; the layman made himself felt as a 
great force in religious life; heresies sprang up luxuriantly in 
wisdom and in folly, some to be absorbed, others to be relentlessly 
crushed. The lifetime of Francis (1182-1226) was a time, not of 
lethargy, obscurantism, barrenness and stagnation, but of activity, 
research, fertility and progress. It was a time, as Mr. Paul 
Sabatier says,* when men had all the vices except vulgarity, and 
all the virtues except moderation, a time of brigands and of saints. 
I. Poverty.—On no point was Francis more emphatic than on 
the necessity for strict observance of the vow of poverty. The 


* Vie de S. Fraxgois, p. xviii, 
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Spousals of Francis with his Lady Poverty are the theme of great 
painters and poets. Giotto’s picture is well known ; and Dante 
does not hesitate to call Poverty the bride of Jesus, and to describe 
her marriage with Francis as a second marriage after a widow- 
hood of nearly twelve centuries. Undoubtedly many reasons 
weighed with Francis, and we shall mention some of them ; but 
we must not forget that decisions like this owe much to a moral 
impulse and a few bright flashes of moral insight, and are acts of 
which Vauvenargues has most finely said, ‘‘ Magnanimity owes no 
account to Prudence.’’{ Still, the reason, which Francis was most 
ready to avow, was the precedent found in the life of Jesus, who is 
reported to have spoken of riches with contempt and of rich men 
with considerable acerbity.§ Abundant as was the moral origin- 
ality of Francis, it is always combined with a fervent and humble 
imitation of Jesus. Master and disciple alike felt that, as the 
soul has less part in material riches, so it concerns itself the more 
with spiritual riches. A second reason, not very clearly avowed, 
lies in the fact that a very large and fundamental part of religious 
life consists of self-restraint and self-sacrifice. Even the poor need 
this discipline. But, as clergymen well know, it seems a very 
hollow mockery for a sleek middle-class comfortable person to 
preach abstinence to the worn peasant who has never known a 
sufficiency of food or rest. For apostolic efficiency, therefore, 
poverty was necessary to Francis and his Order. 

“Once on a time,” says Brother Leo, “when he had met a certain 
needy man, taking note of his poverty he said unto his companion: 
‘That man’s poverty doth imply a great shame unto us, and doth sorely 
rebuke our poverty, for the greatest shame is it to me whensoever I find 
one person poorer than myself, seeing that I have chosen holy Poverty 
ee ae men, and for my spiritual and bodily riches, and this voice hath 
Pons een CHI one ee te 
Bishop of Assisi, “ i we should have re gee Cae i 

) ou need arms 


to protect ourselves. For thence arise disputes and law-suits, and for 


this cause the love of God and of Our ne ghbour Ss wont o times to be 
1 ered ) wher efore we be minded to OSS S naught of worldl gc ods 


A third reason is that Francis, seeing the way in which the Church 
persecuted such brotherhoods as she happened to suspect and dis- 
like, spared no pains to conciliate the established and endowed 


priesthood ; and part of this conciliation consisted of disavowing 

all desire to compete for endowments. His was a lay Order, and 
) 

§ Luke vi, 24; Matthew SUBS Dig 
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he meant it to cost the clergy nothing. In all matters not abso- 
lutely essential he bowed in humble reverence before the estab- 
lished church ; it was the price he readily paid for the courage, 
tenacity and confidence in which he abounded when essentials were 
at stake. 

The strict Franciscan vow of Poverty lasted no longer than 

his life ; and those who measure the worth of institutions by their 
pomp and wealth rather than by their merit and efficiency, avow 
their pleasure at the turn soon taken by the Order in defiance of its 
Founder’s wish. But, says Mr. Sabatier,]|| 
“go and gaze at the wondrous basilica, proud, rich, powerful; and then 
go down to the mission-chapel of the Portiuncula, pass on to the monas- 
tery of St. Damian, hurry to the retreat of the Carceri, and you will 
understand the great gulf fixed between the ideals of Francis and those 
of the Pope who canonized him.” 
Is then the beautiful Church of St. Francis a mistake? is the rich 
religious Order a failure? are we really right in regretting the 
tiny stone mission-chapel and the huts of mud and wattle with their 
poor, diligent and humble devotees? In a word—Yes; the 
worser part was chosen. 

Il. Chastity.—Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience were the 
three fundamental virtues of the members of religious Orders ; 
and we have seen that by Francis a special emphasis was laid on 
Poverty. Pauperculus, Poverello, is what he is called par excellence 
in Latin and Italian books. -As regards Chastity, it was always 
evident enough that if Wealth was a great temptation for the 
religious probationer, Woman was a greater. Hence many 
severe remarks at Woman’s expense may be found in the writings 
of devout Catholics ; who knew that there are times in the life of 
the natural man when nothing in the world seems of any conse- 
quence except so far as it concerns the one woman who then seems 
to fill his life. ‘‘ Amem te plus quam me, nec me nisi propter te’’— 
may I love Thee more than myself, nor love myself at all save for 
Thy sake*—says Thomas & Kempis to his God; but what Man 
aspires to feel towards God, he does, on his day, feel towards 
Woman. Hence Thomas & Kempis says with a characteristic 
mixture of severity and benignity: ‘‘ Be not familiar with any 
woman, but commend all good women in generai to the grace of 
Godi77 

Now Francis, having in the days of his youth well known and 


\End of Vie de S. Frangots. 
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enjoyed both Wealth and Woman, was under no illusion as to 
what one misses by adopting Poverty and Chastity. And he was 
so sure of himself, that we find his behaviour to women marked, 
not by the usual reserve, suspicion and self-distrust natural to 
the religious celibate, but by that kind of spontaneous, unrestrained 
and innocent affection that women show to children. There are 
many men like Mark Antony whose passion for a woman could 
degrade and destroy his whole public career ; there are many who, 
like Cesar, never allow their private amours to interfere in the 
least degree with the performance of their public duties ; there are 
a few who, like Francis, have their whole life so completely har- 
monised, that all their natural affections seem to have full play 
without suffering any of those troubles which are the very stuff of 
tragedy. To us, when in our eighteenth year we first read the 
story of Francis and Clara, the behaviour of the young man and 
the girl seemed quite natural, no more nor less than was to be 
expected from heroic persons ; but now, after more than a quarter 
of a century, we are filled with respectful wonder at the pre- 
cocious maturity of not only Clara but also Francis ; for both were 
able in later life to justify that glorious and dangerous inspiration 
which made her apply and him accept her application for a nun’s 
life. It appears that for a short time the same kind of spontaneous 
inspiration prevailed in the Order, women being received as well 
as men.} However, Francis seldom failed in common-sense ; and 
his affectionate and innocent carelessness did not prevent him from 
soon making special arrangements for women. According to 
Ugolino, Clara and her nuns were often visited and admonished by 
Francis ;§ and once she was allowed with another nun to visit the 
Portiuncula, where she had made her vows at Mary’s altar, and to 
take breakfast with Francis and his brethren. The same author 
tells us that it was Clara and Brother Silvestro whom Francis 
consulted, when he was considering the desirability of undertaking 
the mission of public preaching. And when Francis died, it was 
thought only proper to bring the body past the nunnery of St. 
Damian, so that Clara and her nuns should receive that last visit 
from Clara’s ‘‘ one father after God, the blessed Francis, her com- 
forter and master and her first founder in the grace of God,’’ the 
SRL A “did love her above all other with fatherly affection.’’ 
And in the hour of his death Francis was visited by another woman 
that was dear to him, the widow Jacqueline of Settesoli, who 


$Vie de S, Frangois, p. 181. 
§ “ Little Flowers of St. Francis,” capp. 25, 26, 
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brought him certain cakes that she knew he liked, and grey cloth 
(which was used for his shroud), and wax for the making of 
candles.{/ In the last words that he addressed to the ‘‘ Poor 
Clares’’ he recommended the Sisterhood to the care of the Brothers, 
whom he bade never forget that brothers and sisters were of the 
same religious family. Thus we may say, in general, that the law 
of Chastity was as dear to the Franciscan as to the other religious 
Orders, and, in particular, that the amiable genius of Francis and 
Clara went very far towards redeeming the Order from such for- 
bidding characteristics as tend to deform those unisexual corpora- 
tions that are called brotherhoods and sisterhoods. 

III. Obedience.—The rule of Obedience is summed up in the 
formula perinde ac cadaver (just like a corpse). 


“Take a lifeless body, and set it where you please. Ye will see that 
it resenteth not being moved, nor changeth its position, nor crieth out 
when it is let go. If that it be set upon a throne, it looketh not towards 
the highest but the lowest. If it be clad in purple, then is it doubly wan. 
This is the truly obedient, that asketh no question wherefore he should 
be moved, careth not where he is placed, urgeth not that he should be 
changed elsewhither. Promoted to office he holdeth his wonted humility ; 
and the more he is honoured, the more he thinketh him unworthy.”|| 
These are strange words to come from one who was not only a 
servant but also a master of men, even if they were uttered by 
Francis when he was sorely provoked and deeply depressed ; they 
certainly call for a few comments. First, in his critical dealings 
with so masterful a Pope as Innocent III, Francis showed the 
greatest tenacity ; though he would doubtless have said that he was 
humbly obeying his Lord and Master and merely making a few 
respectful suggestions to his superior officer the Vicar of Christ. 
And, doubtless, with all his tenacity he did use all the winning 
courtly manners of his unregenerate days. Secondly, it is quite 
clear that Francis had deliberately adopted the policy of taking up 
for his Order a subordinate position under the official priesthood. 
Thirdly, he practised as he preached, and preferred to have one 
of the other brethren made warden of the Order, so that he himself 
might practise that virtue of obedience which he sincerely loved. 

“ Afterwards he said: ‘None having authority is there in all the 
world, that is so feared by his subjects, as the Lord would make me 


be feared, if so I would, by my brethren. But this grace hath the Lord 
granted me, that I am minded to be content with all, as he that is Minor 


in Religion.’”* 
Francis called his Order the Minor Brethren. The upper classes 


q « Mirror of Perfection,” pp. 101, 196, 2075 200. 
\| “‘ Mirror,” p. 77: ** Mirror,” § 46. 
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were called Majores at Assisi, the ‘‘ Masses ’’ were called Minores. 
Lastly, as we shall immediately see from the life of Brother Giles, 
Francis gladly received from his best disciples, not the passive 
obedience of a corpse, but the energetic, resourceful, original and 
trusty obedience of a loyal servant and friend. 

IV. Indusiry.—In his Abstract Calendar, Comte commemorates 
on the last Sunday of the year the mendicant proletariate, having 
commemorated St. Francis of Assisi on the previous Thursday by 
way of preparation. Now Comte was himself a singularly dili- 
gent man, one not at all disposed to tolerate idleness in other men. 
But he knew that many men must live by charity, as being too old, 
too severely maimed, too weak in body or mind, to earn their 
living even in the best regulated state of Society. Therefore he 
frankly said that they must be supported as an honourable Order 
of Mendicants by one method or another. Our own belief is that 
when Comte fixed upon the name of Francis, he knew perfectly 
well what the views of Francis were concerning a Mendicant 
Order. But, as often happens with Comte, he did not wait to tell. 

“T used to labour,” says Francis, in his Testament, “with my hands, 
and would so continue; and I wish that all the other Brothers may labour 
at some honourable craft. Let those, who know none, learn one, not 
with the aim of getting the wages of their labour, but for the sake of 
giving a good example and shunning idleness. And when men give us 
not the wages of our labour, let us have recourse to the Lord’s Table, 
asking alms from door to door.” 

The healthy and practical mind of Brother Giles, the third com- 
panion of Francis, considered manual labour to be that part of the 
yoke of Christ which fell to the body’s share. 

“The man that standeth idle, loseth this world and the next; for 
he brings forth no fruit in himself, and profits not his neighbour.” “He 
standeth in a safe place, who is careful and anxious, and works and la- 
bours through God and for the Lord, and not for fear of punishment 
nor for reward, but for the love of God.” “Never set an empty pot to 
boil on the fire in hope that your neighbour will fill it.” “A good will 
sufficeth not, if a man study not to follow it and fill it with the fruit of 
good works.” se Bring forth good fruit of thy body that the hand of God 
hath lent, in the brief period of thy life which is in comparison as three 
days.” “May it please God that men may win and gain for themselves 
in this world the good things of the body, in like measure as the i 
those of the soul, seeing that the soul and the bod i viatene: 
be joined together, to suffer f § ody without doubt must 

g 5 or ever... . or everlastingly enjoy with 


the Saints and Angels in Paradise jo i 
through the merits of good works.”+ Mallee anere en er 


Brother Giles made it a point of honour and relj 


ion to li 
manual labour, always stipulating for time for p s 0 live by 


rayer, and com- 


t+ “Sayings of Brother Giles,” VI, on “ Torkel ncscee 
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monly giving away most of his earnings. Yet, when he was 
snowed-up in the mountain church of St. Lawrence, he thankfully 
accepted the food and services of his bold rescuers. But he would 
turn his hand to anything ; at times joining the labourers at wheat- 
harvest, here chopping wood, there gathering grapes and olives, 
once, after earnest prayer, climbing a most dangerous walnut tree 
to shake the nuts down, and once, while waiting for a ship, borrow- 
ing a pitcher and crying ‘‘ Fresh Water!’ through the streets 
of Brindisi. We may call Giles a Mendicant if we choose, and un- 
doubtedly he was often reduced to ‘‘ having recourse to the Lord’s 
Table ’’ ; but modern workmen would be less likely to despise him 
for an idler, than to remonstrate with him for working too hard 
and too cheap. Francis and Comte, we may say, are substanti- 
ally at one on the subject of mendicancy, both consecrating it only 
when for a sufficient reason labour is out of the question. That 
both Francis and Comte have often been misconstrued is no fault 
of theirs. 

V. Asceticism.—We have already seen amongst the character- 
istics of Francis four of the constituent parts of Asceticism, namely 
Poverty, Chastity, Obedience and Industry. But there was in him 
and his disciples much of the gaiety of life :— 


“ High nature, amorous of the good, 
Yet touched with no ascetic gloom.” 

“Tf,” says Francis, “the servant of God would study to have and to 
keep both inwardly and outwardly the spiritual cheerfulness that ariseth 
out of cleanness of heart, and is obtained by devoutness of prayer, the 
devils have no power to do him a hurt, saying: ‘For that the servant of 
God hath cheerfulness in tribulation and in prosperity, we can find no 
entrance whereby to enter into him, nor to do him a hurt.’ But then do 
the devils exult when they are able to quench or to hinder by any means 
soever the devoutness and cheerfulness that do arise from simple prayer 
and other godly works.” 

“Unto the enemy and unto his limbs doth it pertain to be sorrowful, 
but unto us always to rejoice and be glad in the Lord.” 


And he said to a brother whose countenance was downcast : 


“Why showest thou outwardly this dolour and sadness on account 
of thine offences? Keep this sadness to thyself and God only, and pray 
Him of His mercy that He forgive thee and restore to thy soul the 
healthy joyance whereof it hath been deprived as a punishment for thy 
sin. But before me and others be heedful ever to have cheerfulness, for 
it beseemeth not a servant of God before his brother or any other to 
show sadness and a troubled countenance.”§ 


+ Tennyson: In Memoriam,” cix. 

§ ‘Mirror of Perfection,’ pp. 168-170. Compare Clotilde de Vaux’s ex- 
quisite maxim: “It is unworthy of a noble heart to diffuse its own pain.”— 
Lucie, letter vii. Why does Shakespeare wish us to love Falstaff? Because 
Shakespeare knew the moral and social value of cheerfulness. See Judge 
Lushington’s address on Shakespeare, last page. 
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So integral a part of his system did Francis consider Cheerfulness 
that he actually called himself and his brethren % God’s Jesters ”’ 
(joculatores)|| who ‘‘ craved the largesse of repentance ’’ from those 
whom they had ‘‘ moved to spiritual gladness. as 

Moreover, many holy ascetics have spoken very disrespectfully 
of the Body and encouraged the mortification of the flesh. But 
Francis loved ‘‘ Brother Body ”’ and said: 


“ The servant of God in eating and drinking and sleeping and supply- 
ing the other necessities of the body, ought to satisfy his body with discre- 
tion, in such sort as that Brother Body shall have no right to murmur, 
saying, ‘I cannot stand upright and attend to prayer nor be cheerful in 
tribulations of the mind nor work other good works, for that thou dost 
not satisfy my needs.’” Only if Brother Body, though well treated, is 
sluggish in work and prayer, he is to be chastised “as a bad and lazy 
mule, for that he is willing enough to eat, but unwilling to be of any 
profit and carry his burden. But if by reason of want and poverty 
Brother Body cannot have what is necessary ... . let him endure it 
patiently for the love of God, that did Himself endure the same. . . 
and this necessity shall be counted unto him of the Lord for Martyr- 
dom.”* 


VI. Poetry.—Men who are poets at heart enjoy, perceive and 
sympathise more acutely than their fellows, whether they express 
themselves in verse or not. They partake the fetishism of primi- 
tive man ; they lend life to inanimate things and events ; to the 
lower animals they lend the higher life of man. For Francis it was 
quite natural to take a deep delight in the things of earth, to- 
wards which indeed he had quite a fetishistic sympathy. In the 
garden of the Portiuncula he grew not only herbs and fruits but 
also flowers ; the thornless roses still grow there. He loved 
‘* Sister Lark,’’ and desired to 
“entreat and persuade and tell the Emperor that for the love of God 
and of men he ought to make a special law, that none snare nor kill our 
sisters the larks, nor do any evil unto them.” And at Christmas he de- 


sired that all should “make abundant largesse, not only unto the poor, 
but likewise also unto the beasts and birds.”+ 


And in his “‘ Song of Brother Sun,’’ Francis personified not only 
those great fetishes ‘‘ Brother Sun, Sister Moon, Brother Wind, 
Sister Water, Brother Fire, and Sister Earth,’”’ but also that great 


event, ‘‘ Sister Death.’’t When his face was to be cauterized, he 
thus spoke to ‘‘ Brother Fire ’’: 


“Fire, my brother, noble and useful among other creatures, be thou 


[SO Minit” TD, i076) 
the Salvation Army. 


% 66 0 ” s 
Mirror,” p.-172. +“ Mirror,” pp. 206, 207. 


Compare with this expression the jovial manners of 
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gracious unto me in this hour, seeing that of old have I loved thee, and 
yet will love thee for the sake of Him that did create thee.”§ 

And whenever wood was wanted, he always desired that the tree 
should be injured as little as possible. He is said by Ugolino and 
others to have preached to the birds near Bevagno, to have rescued 
and tamed wild turtledoves and converted their captor, to have 
sung a duet in God’s praise with a cricket till his voice was spent, 
and to have so_ tamed the fierce wolf of Gubbio that ‘‘ Brother 
Wolf’’ lived at peace in the town and died of old age, much 
lamented by the neighbours.|| Some indeed of these stories of 
Ugolino’s, written down from tradition a hundred “years after 
Francis’s death, seem true to human nature rather than to nature, 
to the spirit rather than to the letter; still it takes a Francis to 
inspire them. 


Thus we find in Francis something of the spirit of the Child- 
hood of the World, a simple love of Nature quite contrary to the 
spirit displayed by Thomas & Kempis when he said: ‘‘ This is the 
highest wisdom: dy contempt of the world to tend toward the king- 
dom of Heaven.’’| It was by love of this world that Francis hoped 
to reach a better world ; it was because he was so rich in humanity, 
that he helped to sustain Catholicism. 

The above six considerations may give us a glimpse into the 
soul of religious reform. Everywhere Francis, rising superior to 
his surroundings, strengthened weak places. Were the clergy too 
full of official priestcraft? he provided simple laymen. Were the 
clergy arrogant, rich, idle, exclusive? his laymen should be humble, 
poor, industrious, familiar. Was celibacy harsh? to the spouse 
of poverty it was genial, consistent with fraternal protection of the 
neighbouring ‘‘ Poor Clares ’’ and with the pure friendship of Clara 
and Jacqueline. | Was obedience difficult? he himself renounced 
command that he might have the pleasure of obeying. Was 
Asceticism gloomy? he ‘‘ rejoiced in the Lord,’ and cheered 
Brother Body on to the enjoyment of his duties. Was the World 
a contemptible kind of tramp-ward? Nay, it was as God made 
it, full of Brothers and Sisters to this Son of Man. 

CHARLES GASKELL HIGGINSON. 
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\| “Little Flowers,” capp. 16, 21, 22, etc. 
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BaOgOa tow 


It is to be hoped that our fellow-citizens in Canada may be cured 
of some illusions by the very temperate and powerful Apology that 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has published for his opposition to the South 
African war. (‘‘ In the Court of History.’’ Toronto: W. Tyrrell 
and Co. 1902.) No more impressive appeal to the reason of his 
colonial fellow-countrymen could be urged. The case is stated 
throughout with scrupulous care to rest on nothing but undisputed 
facts, and with a resolution to put each point with studied modera- 
tion. That this little volume has all the eloquence and dignity that 
Mr. Goldwin Smith brings to political discussion, goes without 
saying. Its true character is the thorough spirit of detachment 
from party, the desire for even justice, and the wish rather to 
understate than to overstate the case that he presents. The book 
is not controversy. It is an appeal to conscience, to truth, and to 
the feeling of justice. It speaks the language which, within a 
generation, will be spoken by History wherever the English tongue 
shall be used. 


* * * * 


All who make a study of the Divina Commedia of Dante will be 
interested in a new examination of the vexed problems of the 
“Time references,’ by our colleague, Gustave Pradeau. . (A 
Key to the Time Allusions in the Divine Comedy of Dante Ali- 
ghieri,’’ by Gustave Pradeau. Methuen. 1902.) After all that 
has been written on these questions by Scartazzini, Dr. Moore, 
Toynbee, W. Warren Vernon, and others, it may seem superfluous 
to add yet another treatise. The object is far too technical to be 
treated here. But Monsieur Pradeau has the special qualification 


of coming to the problem from the side of mathematical and astro- 
nomical knowledge. 


* * * * 


I have been much amused by a little volume of “ Criticisms.”’ 
by John M. Robertson (Bradlaugh Bonner. 1902), the vidoe 
critic in our spirited contemporary Zhe Reformer. Mr. Robertson 
who is certainly one of the most incisive writers of the day Cae 
also one of the sanest critics, has some pointed things to Se full 
of sound judgment, on certain popular favourites. His romans 
about Style are excellent, and the lapses of grammar which he diet 
covers in eminent writers are obvious hits. As one of his victims 
I would rather be tested by what I put in a book rather than in he 
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Addresses which are apparently taken from newspaper reports. 
Mr. Robertson criticises a phrase of mine used at Newton Hall: 
“the Great Power which makes us what we are, and who will be 
as great when we are not.’’ I will not say that this alternation 
from the personal to the impersonal relative is strict grammar, but 
the sense of it is that the Human Providence, like Country, or 
Church, has to our imagination a Personal quality, though we 
cannot prove it to have reality as a living Person. ; 

, FREDERIC HarRISON. 


Those who have watched the movement in favour of a more 
righteous policy in South Africa, are well aware of the excellent 
work done by Mr. E. B. Rose in furtherance of that aim. He has 
now published a work (‘‘ The Truth About the Transvaal ’’) in 
which he gives an impartial and deeply interesting account of the 
state of the South African Republic before the war and of the series 
of events which led up to that catastrophe. <A residence of twelve 
years in the country and the very varied positions he held there, 
including that of President of a great Trade Union, enable him to 
speak with great authority. Much of the matter will be new to 
the majority of his readers ; more especially his account of the 
Dynamite Concession and the Taxation of the Transvaal. The 
only regret which his book evokes is its late appearance. It is a 
pity it was not published while there were still believers in the 


Uitlanders’ grievances. 
S. H. Swinny. 


eee ha P TS. 


In answer to frequent demands from subscribers, the 
Committee decided to enlarge the POSITIVIST REVIEW to 
24 pages, without increasing the price of 3d. per number, 
or altering its form or character. 

* % % * 

The Review was started by Professor Beesly at his own cost in 
1893, and has consisted normally of 16 pages ; but the press of 
matter and several supplements have increased this limit. During 
the year 1902, the Review has had 248 pages, in lieu of 192—thus 
exceeding its original bulk by 56 pages. It will now consist yearly 
of 288 pages, without supplements ; but the annual. subscription 
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price (3s.) will remain unchanged, and the postage will be the 
same (14d. per number, or 6d. per annum). 
% * * % 

The Review, whilst occupied mainly with practical exposition 
of the philosophical and religious Synthesis of Auguste Comte, will 
continue to discuss the public questions of the day, with complete 
detachment from party, but in the sole interest of morality, 
humanity, and the permanent welfare of the People. It will sup- 
port a policy of Peace, Progress, and Concord between races, 


orders, and nations. 
x * * * 


Every article bears the name of its writer and no writer has 
ever been paid. A large part of each issue is still distributed gratis, 
and has been posted free to many Public Libraries in all parts of 
the country. The number of its readers therefore bears no propor- 
tion to its subscribers. And the Committee again urgently appeal 
to those who sympathise with the causes to which the Review has 
been devoted to become subscribers to the Maintenance Fund. 
Cheques and Postal Orders for this Fund should be sent to Mr. 
F. S. Marvin, 60, Carlisle Mansions, Carlisle Place, S.W. Orders 
for the Review (published monthly, ready on the 25th of month pre- 
ceding) should be sent to Wm. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. The Review, of 24 pp. octavo, is issued price 3d. (by post 
3%4d.), or annually by post (3s. 6d.) paid in advance. 

* * * * 

It is the fashion for the Protestant and Teutonic nations of 
Europe to plume themselves on their signal superiority to the 
Catholic and Latin races in all matters of liberal policy and their 
freedom from clerical reaction. It is a curious comment on this 
claim that whilst the Free Churches of England are protesting 
against clerical domination and retrograde legislation, the govern- 
ment of the Republic in France, supported by a popular majority, 
is engaged in curbing the freedom of the Catholic congregations 
and has a general policy more anti-clerical than any known for 
generations. The liberal monarchy of Italy is engaged still in its 
long struggle with ‘‘ the prisoner of the Vatican.”? In Austria 
the movement known as ‘‘ Off from Rome”? is becoming impor- 


tant. And in Spain the popular agitation against the orders is 


. . a 
new feature of the national life. 


n It is in England, in Germany, in 
Russia that the privileged churches seem to have the most effective 
hold over the temporal power, and 


are most bitterly assailed as 
Oppressive Corporations. 
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Although we have at last come to the end of the terrible South 
African war, our country has started two new wars in Africa and 
in America, whilst the causes and objects of them had not been ex- 
plained to Parliament or the nation. As we write, there is no 
information before the public which is sufficient to justify either ; 
and it is certain that both wars were undertaken by a Department 
at its own good pleasure, at the suggestion of a foreign Govern- 
ment, but without the assent of the House of Commons. Wars in 
the African deserts have a way of becoming chronic, as we know to 
our cost, nor can anyone tell us when they may end. As to the 
Venezuelan raid to collect bad debts for some tradesmen, that may 
have very far-reaching consequences. It is already stirring up 
American feeling on the Monroe doctrine, and bids fair to deprive 
us of the goodwill of the only great nation which professes to be 
our friend. 

* * * * 

The Positivist theory of government does not rest absolutely on 
the Parliamentary system ; but for nearly two centuries this has 
been the ideal of British statesmanship. The twentieth century, 
however, exhibits the Parliamentary system as ‘“‘ on its trial,’’ to 
use Prince Albert’s famous phrase fifty years ago, if it be not 
already under sentence of penal servitude. In Germany, the 
Reichstag has been reduced to the position of a Parlement of Louis 
XIV, a body required to register the decrees of the Government. 
In England, the powerful instrument of a Khaki majority enables 
a retrograde Ministry to make wars and commercial treaties, to 
undermine Free Trade, to endow a Church, at will, to force a new 
Education Act, a new Water rate, on an unwilling nation by means 
of the Closure, that is, by its arbitrary fiat. And now, it seems, 
the same mechanical, and temporary, majority, enables it to waive 
‘‘the privileges of Parliament ’’—that is, to play fast and loose 
with the British Constitution. The next step will be to pass the 
Budget en bloc, without debate, or even simpler, to transfer it from 
the Commons to the House of Lords. It is only another antiquated 
‘‘ privilege ’’ to suspend. 

* * * * 

Last summer I earnestly warned Trade Unionists of the tre- 
mendous consequences to the very existence of Unionism involved 
in the two famous judgments of the House of Lords. As I write, 
the Taff Vale case is not closed, and the judgment in its present 
form may not be conclusive. But no lawyer, no politician, who has 
followed the arguments and evidence already reported, can doubt 
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that a néw era has opened for Trade Unionism, and that the basis 
on which it has rested for a generation has been entirely removed. 
If Unionism, as understood in the sixties and seventies of the last 
century, is to be maintained it must be reconstructed from the 
foundations. How this can be done in the teeth of Imperialist re- 
action and a War Parliament, I will not venture to suggest. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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Tue Director of Positivism, the successor of Auguste Comte, died 
in Paris at his rooms in the Rue d’Assas, on Sunday, January 4, 
1903, within a few weeks of completing his 8oth year. His health 
and his memory had been failing for some years previously, and 
he finally succumbed to an attack of influenza, attended by his de- 
voted followers and physicians, Dr. Paul Dubuisson and Dr. C. 
Hillemand. On Sunday, 11th January, he was enterred in the 
Cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, in the grave which he prepared long 
ago, close beside Auguste Comte and Fabien Magnin. 

The funeral procession, which was simple, but both representa- 
tive and extensive, started from No. 10, Rue Monsieur-le-Prince, 
the old home of Auguste Comte, and the actual seat of the Positivist 
Society, the entire house being now their property. The coffin 
was brought thither and was placed on a bier in the courtyard 
surrounded by draperies and wreaths. Amongst these were the 
following: from Charles Jeannolle, designated as the suc- 
cessor of Laffitte, inscribed: ‘‘to my venerated Master ”’ ; 
others were from the Positivist Society; from the Club 
of Positivist Workmen; from the Occidental Review; from 
the English Positivist Society ; from the Swedish, Mexican, and 
Brazilian groups; from the Félibres Society of Paris ; from that of 
the ‘‘ Union of Thought ’’; from the Lodge of the ‘‘ Positivist 
Philosophy ’’ ; from the journal Petite Gironde ; and many others, 
including a personal wreath from Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Harrison, 


brought by their son. In front and round the bier was a large 


green pall inscribed in gold letters, Zive for others, and the devices 
—Order and Progress, Family, Country, Humanity. On each side 


coe 
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of the porch were placed the national flags of different countries 
_ represented, emblematic of ‘‘ Positivist Internationalism.’’ The 
banners were draped in crape: they were those of France, Great 
Britain and Ireland, Germany, Sweden, Belgium, Hungary, Italy, 
Mexico, Brazil, and Turkey. 

The procession started at noon and consisted of more than a 
‘thousand persons. The pall-bearers were General André, Minister 
of War, in civil costume ; M. Reveillaud, representing the Prime 
Minister, M. Combes ; M. Rabier, representing the Minister of Pub- 
lic Education ; Professor Levasseur, of the College de France, re- 
presenting the Director, who was indisposed ; Dr. J. H. Bridges, 
delegate from the English Positivist Committee ; M. Hector Denis, 
Member of the Belgian Parliament, Rector of the Free University 
of Liege ; M. Léon Simon, representing the Positivists of Brazil ; 
M. Gaston Deschamps ; M. Anatole France ; Ahmed Riza, Direc- 
tor of the Mechveret, the organ of the Young-Turk movement ; and 
M. Keiifer, delegate from the Workmen of Paris. 

The coffin was brought into the Place de la Sorbonne and placed 
before the Monument to Auguste Comte, recently erected there at 
the instigation of Pierre Laffitte. It then made its way to the 
Cemetery, and there, at the Circle Casimir-Périer, the addresses 
were delivered before proceeding to the grave close by. 

The first was by Professor Levasseur, one of the colleagues of 
Laffitte in the College de France. After expressly disclaiming any 
adhesion of his own to Positivist doctrines, M. Levasseur spoke 
with warmth and eloquence of the originality, brilliancy, and pro- 
found learning of the lectures given in the College by Laffitte, 
whose enthusiasm, indefatigable industry, and frugal life, were 
beyond praise. Laffitte, he said, had the good fortune, denied to 
Comte, of having the value of his scientific method recognised in 
his own lifetime, not only in France, but abroad. The peroration 
of M. Levasseur was this: ‘‘ Faithful till death to the convictions 
of his youth, inspired with an ardent faith, without any intolerance 
for the faith of others, he looked forward in imagination to a new 
order of things in the future, under the threefold ideal of Positivism 
—Family, Country, Humanity. Generous to the point of self- 
denial, a gay companion, high-priest as he was, Pierre Laffitte truly 
deserved the name of ‘a man of true worth.’ He really carried 
out in life his motto—Live for others. We utter now our ever- 
lasting Farewell, in witness that his life has not been lost to the 
progress of Humanity.’’ 

The next address was given by Emile Corra, in the name of the 
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French Positivists. | He spoke with his accustomed vigour and 
eloquence of all that their body owed to the energy and thought of 
their late Chief. 

Dr. Bridges spoke in the name of Foreign Positivists, ‘‘ with a 
simplicity, sincerity, and real emotion which touched his audience, ”’ 
as the journals reported. He spoke of Paris as the city of pilgrim- 
age to the Positivists of the future, and of the genius of France 
which had founded the religion of Humanity that is to be. 

___. M. Keiifer, journeyman printer, spoke in the name of the asso- 

ciated workmen, and of the value to them of the industrial reorgani- 
sation conceived and preached by Comte and by Laffitte. The 
leading Positivists had always addressed themselves to the people, 
and had inspired them with well-founded hopes of reform and just 
aspirations that were free from misleading chimeras. It was to 
Pierre Laffitte they owed the boon of having the abstruse concep- 
tions of Comte made easy to be understood by women and by work- 
ing-men. 

M. Masillon Coicou, chargé d'affaires of the Haytian Republic, 
himself a negro, spoke on behalf of the black race. His perfect in- 
tonation, sweet voice, and sympathetic eloquence, are said by Paris 
journals to have produced a great impression. He praised in 
ardent language the work of M. Laffitte on the hero of their race, 
Toussaint Louverture, of the hopes which their people formed of 
the teaching of a real religion of Humanity, of the profound grati- 
tude with which, across the Atlantic, the black race had heard of 
the words of Laffitte : ‘‘ in the human Faith there will be no barrier 
of prejudice left to divide the black from the white servants of 
Man.”’ 

M. Anatole France then spoke on behalf of the personal friends 
of Laffitte. 

He spoke, he said, as a friend, not a disciple of the philosophy, 
from which he himself stood aloof, if any man of serious thought 
nowadays could be said to stand aloof from Positivist teaching and 
ideals. No man of culture was otherwise than penetrated with the 
ideas which Auguste Comte had collected, created, and framed into 
a powerful system. That great philosopher had freed us from the 
reign of idle Metaphysics, and placed us on a sure foundation of 
scientific method. But his own immediate task was to speak of 
Pierre Laffitte as he had known him, one who in old age still pre- 
served the fire and the generosity of youth. He found Laffitte quite 
ready to admit him to his intimacy, where the bond was one of 
general sympathy, without requiring any strict adhesion to a body 
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of principles which could not be adopted off-hand on the impulse 
of the hour, like a theological ‘‘ conversion.”’ He had known 
Laffitte at home in his native town, and looked back with delight 
on his pleasant talk and gracious ways, and his free association 
with all around him. What was so striking in Laffitte was the 
warmth of his heart, as much as the elasticity of his mind. And 
the characteristic of Positivism that especially struck the speaker 
was the dominant idea, that Laffitte so continually enlarged on and 
practised in his life, ‘‘ the close alliance between philosophers and 
working-men, that union of solid truth with great strength. ee UTES 
was the idea which would bind together the industrial masses every- 
where and ultimately lead us to the peace of the world. 

The addresses being completed, the mourners carried the body 
to the grave opened beside that of Comte and close to the grave of 
Magnin, working engineer, one of Comte’s earliest disciples, and 
one of Laffitte’s most zealous supporters. 

Round the open grave were gathered M. Hector Denis, Belgian 
deputy, Tournier, and many French deputies, the Senators Cazot 
and Dubost, Delun-Montaud, Grimanelli, Charles Ferry, Jules. 
Troubat, Liard, Vice-rector of the Academy of Paris, Dr. Paul 
Segond, Dr. Dubuisson, Professor Levy-Bruhl, Injalbert, sculptor, 
and many others. 

It is intended to give in our next number a series of estimates of 
Laffitte from different aspects. FREDERIC HarrISsON. 


Dr. Bridges, speaking in French, said as follows: 

I have been asked to say a few words not merely in the name of 
English Positivists, but of Positivists of all nations outside France, 
to express our feelings of veneration for the great leader whose loss 
we are now deploring. His breadth of sympathy was as remark- 
able as his intellectual scope. Men came to him from many na- 
tions, East and West ; everyone who came was welcome. and was. 
sure to find in him the keenest interest in every phase Rie 
individual or national. | 

When accepted as our Director, he was not slow to prove his 
competence for the formidable task which the death of Comte be 
imposed on him. He set himself at once to carry on the Master’s 
work ; to develop and ripen many of his principles which hitherto 
had lain unappreciated. Thus it was that he completed the Philo- 
sophy of History by his admirable study of Chinese civilisation 

bf 


which has laid the foundation of a wise policy, establishing friendly 
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relations between the West and the Far East. Thus it was that 
in the two volumes of his Philosophie Premizre he showed for the 
first time the true bearing of the condensed sketch which was all 
that Comte had left on a subject of the utmost importance. An- 
other gap was filled, in the same spirit, by his attempts to construct, 
on Comte’s lines, the theory and practice of ethics. And through- 
out this vast work he never neglected the duties imposed by the 
political requirements of his time. In his conversations with 
friends, in his numberless lectures given in Paris, in the Provinces, 
and sometimes in foreign countries, he upheld republican and pro- 
gressive principles, and strove against reactionary obscurantism in 
the truest civic spirit ; while never ceasing to indicate the danger 
involved in incessant changes of government. I ought not to for- 
get his historical studies on the Great Types of Humanity, and 
especially the admirable appreciation of the great men of the 
Middle Ages contained in the third and final volume: a work cal- 
culated to put an end to many controversies, to conciliate the 
bitterest antagonisms, and to lead the most benighted spirits along 
the path of progress. 

One word more on those for whom I speak—Positivists who 
are not Frenchmen. As all citizens need a country, so all religions 
need a central point on the planet. Be it Jerusalem, Mecca, or 
Rome, all of them have established some distinct centre to which 
their hopes and their memories converge. For us, the believers in 
the religion of Humanity, that centre is Paris. When, forty-six 
years ago, the founder of this religion was buried close to where 
we now stand, that ground became sacred for all of us. To-day it 
will become yet more sacred, by receiving the body of the disciple 
and successor of Auguste Comte, who has been for so many years 
our leader and venerated Master. 


POSITIVIST COMMUNITIES. 


Ir is often said, and with truth, that one of the great advantages 
of the Positivist theory of life and conduct is that each individual 
can, as far as his own life is concerned, put that theory into 
practice at once without waiting for the advent of a Positivist mil- 
lennium. The Positivist has not the excuse so often put forward 
by the professors of certain modern systems, that they cannot 
act up to what they preach until large numbers of people are will- 
ing to act in concert with them. A man may preach the equal 
division of wealth and continue to live a selfish, luxurious life, 
persuading himself that he is willing to distribute his hoard when 
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everyone else is in the humour to do likewise. The Positivist has 
no such plausible excuse to enable him to escape the domestic, 
social, and civic duties by which he is bound to give outward signs 
of the faith that is within him. 

It would, however, be absurd to suppose that many of these 
duties can be adequately performed under present-day conditions 2 
the difficulties that beset the path of the individual disciple are the 
difficulties that beset our numerical growth. The meanest little 
Bethel, in the poorest quarter of the most insignificant town in 
England, has advantages that the Religion of Humanity has never 
succeeded in securing for itself, excepting, perhaps, in South 
America. And this exception is significant, for it is there that 
Positivism is advancing more rapidly as a corporate living reality 
than anywhere else. The members of the little Bethel are, for the 
most part, in daily contact with each other, they are neighbours 
living more or less in the fierce light of that public opinion generated 
by their own strict and particular tenets. _ We may deplore the 
failure of this public opinion to bring about anything approaching 
to ideal forms of private or social life, we may smile at the unctuous 
tea parties presided over by purse-proud deacons while they be- 
seech Omnipotence to keep them from temptation, and who tyran- 
nise over half-starved ministers while professing a desire to be meek 
and lowly ; but would not this social life be at a still lower level 
were it not for the influence of that public opinion which is brought 
about by a combination of men and women living their daily lives 
within view of each other, and holding certain beliefs in common? 
Has not Comte, in one of his most luminous passages, pointed out 
how our emotions are intensified by expression, and faiths and 
beliefs are certainly intensified and strengthened, even though they 
may not always lead to practical good results, by continued public 
expression, and perhaps even more so by expression in domestic 
and social life. Thus it is that little Bethels flourish, with much 
bickering, vanity, and vexation of spirit, it may be, but influencing 
certain lives—somewhat. 

Positivism in England to-day labours under the disadvantage of 
having practically no corporate life. Its members are scattered 
over wide areas, their opportunities for social intercourse and spiri- 
tual instruction are few, they are for the greater part strangers 
to each other, they have not yet been knit together by the stern 
discipline of corporate life, they have not yet lived their daily lives 
within the public eye of men and women of their own faith. One 
essential factor in the growth of our movement must be the educa- 
tion of children. The old theological religions, at their inception, 
grew by sudden conversions of grown-up people ; a religion based 
on Cera gerrcee: and science can know no such conversions, it 
hee int ra ed with something more than belief and emotion, 

y must have tangible reasons for the faith that is within them. 
For the real progress of the Religion of Humanity we must, there- 
paliieen to numbers of children being reared in the homes of 

s and receiving their education in Positivist communities, 
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breathing from the cradle to the years of responsibility the atmos- 
phere of a scientific and human religion capable of giving a 
sanction to every thought and action. Under present- 
day conditions there are no facilities for so educating children, 
there is no suitable environment in which their characters may be 
satisfactorily moulded. It may be said, glibly enough, that the 
home life, the influence and the example of parents should be 
sufficient to train up families of Positivists in the essentials of the 
new faith. But this is as the confident language of children who 
have no knowledge of the hard facts of life. Our homes are not 
prisons, in which our children are confined and imperviously pro- 
tected from outside influences. Our children are a part of the: 
social life amidst which they are born and reared, to be healthy 
and happy that life is as necessary to them as is the air which 
is breathed in common by people of all shades of opinion and be- 
liefs ; we should be unnatural monsters to attempt to deprive our 
children of that life, and should be in danger of making them un- 
natural monsters too. Our children have to be educated with 
other people’s children, and in the course of that education they 
imbibe ideas and are subjected to powerful influences at the most 
impressionable age of life—ideas and influences which can only be 
successfully counteracted by the utmost tact, skill and affectionate 
care. In many cases, no matter how gifted the parents may be, 
these ideas and influences never are eradicated, because we are 
without the one and only really efficient means for the proper train- 
ing of our children—the social environment, the Positivist com- 
munity. | Not until our children are surrounded from their earliest 
years by families, all the members of which are, at least in some 
measure, of our own communion, will our movement make any real 
progress. Lectures, pamphlets, books, may produce from time to 
time adult adherents, but their value to the advance of our move- 
ment is comparatively insignificant if they are not likely to add 
their children to our ranks, and how can they hope to do so under 
present conditions, when the majority of Positivists are, by force 
of circumstances, spending their lives isolated from their confreres? 


Were a series of fortuitous circumstances to bring together a 
score of Positivists living within the boundaries of one small 
parish, it would be the most truly important step in advance that 
the movement has ever experienced. Methods of co-operation for 
mutual encouragement and help would soon suggest themselves, 
our ideals of family and social life could be put into practice with 
greater ease and effect, the children of such families would have 
a more favourable environment. Above all things, such a com- 
munity might unite to provide a properly qualified teacher to edu- 
cate both young and old. There are many families where husband 
and wife are not of the same belief ; but where each has a profound 
respect for the belief and hopes of the other. If such families 
could only be brought within the influence that neighbourhood and 
neighbourliness commands, there is little doubt that in the course 
of time'the really practical form of belief would prevail. It is too 
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much to expect of the average man or woman that the influence of 
husband or wife alone should be sufficient to change the beliefs 
that have been inherited and cultivated ; but were that influence 
combined with the daily evidence of a number of men and women 
striving to give practical effect to lofty ideals, there would be 
greater possibilities of family unity in religious faith, hope, and 
aspiration. Such communities, to be successful, must come about 
spontaneously. Any attempt to force such a consummation, even 
any effort to bring it about by systematic organisation, would 
probably result in bitter disappointment. But we are on the eve 
if certain changes which might make at least one such com- 
munity possible. In London and its neighbourhood, during the 
next decade, there will probably be a revolution in the means of 
transit beyond all that we can imagine. Excepting for very limited 
purposes, horses will no longer be seen in our streets, mechanical 
traction of various kinds will put an end to the tortures suffered 
so long by the noblest and most intelligent of the dumb servants 
of Humanity, the whole of the great county of London will be 
riddled by railway tubes running in all directions, and especially 
from the centre outwards. Transit will be so cheap, easy and 
effectual, that there will be an extraordinary and quite unprece- 
dented shifting of the population. The people will be quick to see 
the possibility of obtaining more room to live in at less expense 
than in the overcrowded streets of the city and its immediate 
suburbs. London, like a great monster that has been cramped 
and confined in a cage for nearly a century, and is suddenly set 
free, will stretch its gigantic limbs over the green fields of the 
home counties, possibly even to the south coast. Ideas of distance 
will change ; not as they changed when the old post-chaise and 
coaches were displaced by the locomotive, with its long train of 
carriages and high rate of speed. It is not being over sanguine to 
look forward to 50 per cent. of the inhabitants of London and its 
suburbs changing their places of residence during the next ten 
years in this great out-spreading movement. Why should it not 
be possible, amidst these inevitable changes of domicile, for at 
least one group of Positivist families to come together in one dis- 
trict, there to found, for the first time in the history of our move- 
ment, a centre of corporate life, an example of a community quietly 
and earnestly striving to give practical effect to the theories of our 
Founder as far as in their power lies? 
Rise 8 Cerranhe aie. Spe ee about such an environ- 
part that women EME bl a iy aie ane cng Pee, 
It is easier for a man to el if ise es education me eck 
ie a ES: a lite o Spiritual isolation than it 1s 
it is a relief to them t poet the. Saichide ce eee 
s er them to reach the quietude of home and indulge 
their subjective side in their books, their hobbies, and the aff ti 
of their family. It is easy for them to treat lightly Gyr i ses fe 
Opinions of their neighbours, among whom they nee but s 
small portion of their time. How different is the life of the average 
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woman! Neighbourliness is to her a vital and an ever present 
influence. Unless she is so unfortunate as to be anti-social, or 
deficient in those affectionate instincts that are the glory of her 
sex, what a cruel torture is spiritual isolation to her. There are 
exceptional women who can bear it, but, depend upon it, to the 
average woman it means an amount of suffering that few men 
would wish a woman to endure. Women cling to social institu- 
tions, they cannot live happily without fellowship and human sym- 
pathy, their last desire is to be peculiar. The idea of isolating 
their children from the social world around them, faulty as that 
world may be, is repellant to them. Until a number of families, 
sympathetic to Positivism, are brought into daily contact with each 
other it will be impossible for women to perform their part in the 
Positivist scheme of education. However earnest and enthusiastic 
a woman may be, it is almost a superhuman task, when the whole 
of her children’s lives outside the four walls of home are spent in 
unfavourable, even antagonistic, social environment. The fact 
that no child can go to school without being brought into contact 
with entirely false ideas of religion and life is in itself one of the 
most unfavourable influences against which a Positivist mother has 
to contend. She is fortunate, indeed, if she can keep her child’s 
mind far from the warping influence of theology. The utmost that 
most parents can do under existing circumstances is to use their 
influence in the home so as at least to train up their children to 
have an open mind on the subject of religion until they reach an age 
when they are capable of forming a judgment for themselves. But 
do not let us persuade ourselves that this is the Positivist educa- 
tion, or that such a method is likely to materially increase the 
number of Positivist families. Something far more than this is 
necessary, and I do not believe that there can be any really effec- 
tual training of children until something approaching to a Posi- 
tivist community is brought about. F. W. BockeEtTt. 
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The AnnuaL AppreEss Delivered at Clifford’s Inn Hall, January ist, 1903 by 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


In a new place, under fresh conditions, and in another century, I 
continue the review of things around us which now for some 
twenty-two years I have been in the habit of putting before you 
on the first day of the New Year. Whether this may be continued 
—for how long it may be continued—I know not. But every- 
thing reminds me of incessant change. 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways —,” 


says the Poet. And if the fulfilment of God’s purpose stands, as it 
should, for the gradual evolution of a nobler world, we too may 
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devoutly and sincerely welcome the law of eternal progress, where- 
by the Old Order is ever yielding place to the New. 


Assuredly, our own convictions have not changed. They have 
grown deeper, stronger, more clear, more natural, as time rolls 
on. In the half century that has passed since the philosophical, 
social, and religious synthesis of Comte was given to the world, 
serious students of his preaching throughout the civilised world 
on both sides of the Atlantic have assimilated that system in their 
minds, and have acted on it in life. Its unity as a body of doc- 
trine has not been contested in any real way ; nor has it given rise 
to a succession of divergent readings such as almost every system 
of philosophy or religion has been observed to breed. In past 
years there have been personal differences amongst followers of 
Comte ; but, so far as I know, they do not now exist. Certainly, 
there have been, and still are, divergent views as to the most 
opportune way in which Positivism should be presented to the 
world, and as to the relative importance to be given in practice to 
the three indispensable sides of the Positivist Synthesis—Belie/, 
Practice, Worship, 1.e., a scheme of Knowledge, a system of Con- 
duct, and the culture of Reverence. 


It is not an evil but a good thing, not a sign of decay, but of 
vitality, that a vast scheme of Thought and Life should avoid hide- 
bound formule of rigid orthodoxy ; but should be fulfilled, mani- 
fested, and worked out in many ways and in different aspects of 
one problem. Some minds incline to give precedence to reverence, 
others to knowledge, others to practice, but that is only a question 
of order and form. All Positivists agree that true regeneration of 
modern society will need all three—Science, Conduct, Devotion— 
that is, an appeal to Truth, to Morality, to Veneration, equally 
and all together, though it may be at different times and in vary- 
ing order. It is then a source of profound satisfaction that, in this 
twentieth century, we may note essential harmony amongst various 
Positivist bodies and an essential unity of general aims and beliefs. 
So far as we in this place are concerned, we are in the most 
friendly relations with the groups of Positivists in France, with 
those of Germany, of Italy, Sweden, New York, of Mexico, as we 
are with the only other organised body in London—that founded 
more than thirty years ago by the late Dr. Congreve—with whose 


successor to-day I am myself in relations of heart 
y sympatl 
unclouded friendship. ympathy and 


The first, the paramount, thought as another year begins, is 
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the profound sense of relief with which we find our country free of 
that cruel war which has weighed upon the minds of all patriotic 
citizens on the first day of the last three years. It is ended at 
last: and I, for one, have no hesitation in admitting that it has 
ended sooner and in ways less disastrous than many of us feared 
during the black time of its continuance. I am not about to renew 
or to recall our gloomy anticipations. We all earnestly desire to 
see the best and most enduring settlement of that much tried coun- 
try that is possible. The temper of the people of the defeated and 
disfranchised republics is more promising for peace and progress 
than could well be expected. And it is an omen for peace and 
good government that the prime author of the war should have 
taken the bold and statesmanlike course of going to the scene of 
action in person to study the situation for himself. It is an act of 
conspicuous courage and a rare evidence of a deep sense of respon- 
sibility. | No one has ever denied to Mr. Chamberlain peculiar 
gifts of energy and of administrative ability. And those who held 
him most deeply responsible for all that has happened will be the 
first to recognise the immense power for good which he holds in 
the secrets of his brain and in the hollow of his hand, if only he 
will cause order and peace to arise out of this chaos and race 
struggle in a spirit of true justice, humanity, and good faith. 

It is true that another department, emulous of the glory of the 
Colonial Office, has plunged us into two other wars of which 
neither the causes nor the objects are accepted by the nation, nor 
are they so much as understood. It is true they are petty wars— 
at least at present. But no war can be petty, the ultimate com- 
plications whereof no man can foresee. And all wars must be wan- 
ton: if the people who go to war, their parliament and their public 
men can tell nothing of their origin, and have had the facts of 
them distorted or concealed from them. A new Mahdi, another 
Soudan War, a heedless raid into an interminable wilderness— 
entered upon by the Privy Council of an Office in Whitehall behind 
the back of the public—this can never be a petty war. It is 
trifling with the blood, the treasure, the honour of England. 

The same Department has been spending its Christmas holidays 
in starting another petty war—apparently a little birthday sur- 
prise arranged by our good friend the Kaiser. Here again we 
knew nothing of the causes or the objects, except that the Foreign 
Office seems to think it would be a good joke to dun a small 
Republic for some traders’ bad debts. The joke was at first gently 
appreciated by a country eager to see its fleet reap the glory mono- 
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polised hitherto by its army, but it began to discover that the 
American people regard the game in a serious light. It opens up 
all the formidable eventualities of the Monroe doctrine—a doctrine 
which, in its final and crudest form, will apparently run one day 
into the maxim: ‘‘ No European monarchy shall hold ground on 
the Trans-Atlantic continents.” 

The astute politicians, who had obtained temporary power by 
rousing a delirium of warlike enthusiasm, perceived that not an 
hour should be lost in securing their interests at home, whilst they 
still retained the legal control. The Conservative reaction which 
defeated Mr. Gladstone and succeeded to a greater influence than 
he ever at any time possessed, has for many years nursed more or 
less latent desires to restore the monopoly of the Established 
Church, to get control of the primary instruction of the people, to 
nibble at the foundations of Free Trade, to introduce forced mili- 
tary service, to restrict the action of labour associations, and to 
handicap the popular development of Local Government, All of 
these objects have been pressed on under the impulse afforded by a 
great Khaki majority. 

We have taken no active part in the education controversy, for 
we can feel as little enthusiasm for what is called School Board reli- 
gion as we can feel for Church endowments and State supervision. 
The whole machinery of primary education with its arbitrary sys- 
tem of State compulsion, taxation, and Government regulation, is 
alien to all that is to us the ideal of education. True education 
to Positivists is essentially a religious duty, a spiritual function, a 
sacred trust—and by no means an affair of administrative routine. 
To us “the religious atmosphere ’’ of the school is of infinitely 
more sacred value than it can be to any Churchman—far more than 
it is to the most ardent Catholic—and that for this reason, that to 
a Positivist every part of education is deeply and inherently reli- 
gious, and can be taught efficiently only in a religious spirit. And 
by a religious spirit I mean a spirit inspired by veneration for the 
Supreme Power which guides and protects every act of our lives. 
To us, the simple laws of Number, the primary facts of the Solar 
System, the cardinal eras of Man’s history, the first text-books of 
a child, have a sacred meaning, a spiritual record, a religious in- 
fluence which can only be imparted by a religious teaching. The 
Catholic priest is content if he can set up in the school-room an 
image of the Virgin, and he will then suffer the multiplication table 
to be learned, or ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’? to be read just as any 
secular schoolmaster would read or teach them, 


That would not 
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satisfy us. Positivist education must be saturated with the reli- 
gion of Humanity. 

Much less would a truly Positivist School admit the supervision 
of a Government inspector, or conform to the requirement of official 
routine. Of course, with such conditions it would not look for 
public subventions and State allowances. It would not look for 
them, and it would not endure them. It not only seeks no en- 
dowment ; but it rejects endowment. Freedom is its watchword, 
as religion is the breath of its nostrils. | Allowances from public 
taxes spell State control. State control spells lay control, non- 
spiritual regulation. And this implies the gradual levelling down 
of education to the lowest standard of instruction current in the 
thoroughly secular and materialist section of the tax-paying com- 
munity. QP 

But whilst, as a matter of principle and for themselves, Posi- 
tivists insist on the vital need of religious education, and look to 
this as the final and true solution of the problem, they feel the 
necessity of some intermediate stage of primary instruction for the 
people, which must be largely at present devoid of religious in- 
spiration, whilst fifty churches are contending for a hearing. And 
Positivists can feel as keenly as any Nonconformist the arrogance 
of a sect which has control of wealth and power, and by virtue of 
these, claims a social and legal ascendancy and a kind of patented 
monopoly in teaching the poor at the cost of the nation. Those 
who look on the fierce battles of the late Session with the detach- 
ment of men free both from ecclesiastical and from Biblical pre- 
judice, whilst believing in religious but not in theological edu- 
cation—they, I say, cannot doubt but that the arrogant pretensions 
of an Establishment must ere long result in freeing this nation from 
the degrading incubus of a State Church. 

We have looked on with scorn at this squalid manceuvre to seize 
the opportunity of military intoxication in the nation in order to 
steal a march upon the Dissenters (who themselves had drunk deep 
of the same poison cup) and to organise a system of clericalised 
education at the cost of the entire nation. There would be no real 
difficulty in giving each denomination free access to the school to 
teach its own religious ideas, if the fatal blunder of compulsion 
did not stand in the way, and if the object of all sects and most 
politicians were not the desire to get the young under its influence 
and control, rather than to give them real knowledge. Even in 
this country, and in this age, there has hardly ever been a public 
question debated with such inountains of false pretences and such 
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a conspiracy of chicane. Is all this passion on one side and the 
other evoked by a bond fide anxiety to give little boys and girls the 
elements of useful knowledge? Credat Judaus—credat Catholicus ! 
No! it is the demon of party rivalry to enlist recruits for its own 
sect, to swell the ranks and extend the power of this or that In- 
stitution, and on the part of a large section of lay politicians the 
desire to keep the education of the masses within limits, so that 
those who labour with their hands should not ‘‘ covet or desire 
other men’s goods,’’ but should be taught from childhood ““tovcorder 
themselves lowly and reverently to all their betters.” This, it 
would seem, is the function and justification of an Establishment. 
And to confirm it and endow it in this social duty, the governing 
classes have been willing to risk the very existence of the institu- 
tion as a privileged corporation, and in the meantime to plant 
polemical bitterness, if not civil disorder, in every parish in our 
island. 

The cardinal fact of our time is the exhaustion of the Parlia- 
mentary system of government. Parliaments everywhere are pass- 
ing into the stage of decadence, of discredit, of servility. In 
Austria-Hungary, in Italy, in Spain, Parliaments have degenerated 
into turbulent mobs, the source of confusion, not of government. 
In the great Republics of France and of the United States, the 
Chambers have never been the true seat of government, and are 
less so now than ever. In Germany, a parliamentary coup d’ état 
has reduced the Chamber to an office wherein decisions of State 
decreed by the Sovereign and his Ministers are registered with the 
administrative formula—‘‘ seen and approved.’’? And the same 
process is being applied in England to the Mother of Free Parlia- 
ments, somewhat less openly, but quite as effectively. Wars which 
may indirectly bring us into collision or dispute with the two 
greatest nations in the world are begun behind the back of Parlia- 
ment, and without any explanation of their cause or their object. 
Treaties are made with foreign Powers such as may indirectly 
shake to its foundations our whole commercial and fiscal system, 


without explanation to Parliament, nay, even whilst Parliament 
is offered a false explanation. 


A House of Commons is packed by a trick when the nation 
has been drugged with a war potion ; and the mechanical battalions 
enlisted under this artificial fever are used to bustle through a set 
of constitutional changes to which an immense minority—if not a 
considerable majority—of the electors are bitterly opposed. In the 
face of arguments, remonstrances, amendments, the ‘ House ”’ 
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divides as its final answer, just as the Convention of 1793 
divided, when Girondins addressed it, as in 1852-1860, Napoleon’s 
Chambers divided, when Thiers or Gambetta addressed them, just 
as the Reichstag divides when Count von Biilow tells it that this or 
that is the Kaiser’s policy, and it has to be voted. And the 
Leader of the House of Commons calls on it to waive its most 
cherished privileges, including that which is the very key-stone of 
the British Constitution, the absolute control of taxation. The 
Act of Settlement and the Bill of Rights declare that the Crown 
has no power ‘‘to suspend’’ the law. But a modern Minister, 
with a Khaki majority, can easily suspend the ancient constitu- 
tional privilege of the House of Commons, that of voting the taxes 
without interference. 

All this is a sure sign that Parliamentary government in Eng- 
land is felt to be superannuated, and is being superseded by irregu- 
lar *“‘ plebiscites,’’ when ratified and approved by the House of 
Lords (—and of Bishops). A huge, unreal majority, elected under 
popular effervescence which is equivalent to a revolutionary storm, 
demoralises Government and its opponents alike. Ministers grow 
as reckless of justice and even of public opinion, as any autocrat. 
And the Opposition, finding themselves silenced by a mechanical 
guillotine, lose all cohesion and withdraw in despair. | What is 
certain is, that the Khaki reaction of 1900 has made inroads on the 
constitutional rights of the House of Commons such as were never 
attempted in the last hundred years by Pitt, Wellington, Peel, 
Palmerston, or Gladstone. 

But enough of politics. Party politics are no concern of ours, 
and assuredly no concern of mine. If I refer to current events 
at all, it is merely because the religion of Humanity has no place 
for a bald quietism—that impotent and more or less self-righteous 
affectation which holds itself detached from sublunary cares and 
devotes itself to meditation on the state of its own soul. Positivism 
devotes all its energy to the state of man’s moral, spiritual, and 
material condition here on earth—his condition now and hereafter. 
And wholly detached from party manceuvres as the Human Faith 
is and must remain, aloof from the personal rivalries, the active 
ambitions of the day, it cannot look on unmoved at the selfish 
schemes of corporations and classes, such as threaten the well-being 
and progress of the People. 

I turn with relief to things that more intimately concern us as a 
body of social reformers, which is our real business as a Society. 
And that which to us has been the signal event of the year was 
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the remarkable demonstration in Paris, on Whit Sunday, when the 
Monument to Auguste Comte was unveiled by the French Minister 
of war. This ceremony, which took place forty-five years after the 
philosopher’s death, was no Parisian demonstration, but was singu- 
larly international, and indeed cosmopolitan or Catholic. The com- 
mittee that organised this honour to the founder of Positivism con- 
sisted of many hundreds of representative men of almost every 
country in Europe, and in both Trans-Atlantic continents. Nor 
was it academic, literary, or political in any exclusive way, nor con- 
fined to any class or profession whatever. It comprised statesmen, 
soldiers, professors, publicists, officials, and working men, repre- 
senting a variety of races, languages, and nations, East and 
West, North and South. It contained Protestants, Catholics, 
Musulmans, Brahmins, and Bouddhists by origin. France, Bri- 
tain, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Turkey, Greece, 
Roumania, Scandinavia, the United States, Canada, Mexico, Brazil, 
Peru, the East and West Indies, and Japan were all represented. 

Nor was this cosmopolitan gathering limited to any class or 
order of men. One hundred and thirty-eight Universities and 
Academies in all parts of the world were represented by their Prin- 
cipals or leading Professors, both from Teutonic and from the Latin 
nations. But there was nothing specially scientific in the move- 
ment. The Prime Minister of France, the late Prime Ministers, 
the Minister of War, the Minister of Education, Senators, and offi- 
cials of the Republic were amongst the promoters, along with men 
of science, artists, poets, workmen, and officials of organised 
societies of labour. General André, Minister of War in the last 
and in the present Government, attended officially with the general 
of the Artillery, and the civil head of his department, and he form- 
ally represented the Government of the Republic. General André 
presided at the unveiling and at the banquet in the evening, and 
spoke avowedly as a Positivist, having spoken and written in this 
sense from his early days as a captain. 

It is not pretended that all the hundreds of eminent men from 
all parts of the world whose names are enrolled in the committee 
were Positivist as we who are gathered in this Hall to-night. They 
were subscribers to the fund and promoters of the monument raised 
to the honour of the philosopher who had worked so zealously for 
the Utopia of international harmony and the cause of 
ment, of science, and of humanity onearth. M. Hector Denis, the 
President of ane Free University in Belgium, Dr. Molenaar of 
Munich, Dr. Nijstrom of Stockholm, are the heads of Positivist and 


enlighten- 
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educational societies in their respective countries. Things have 
made a new step when an Academician of France, a leading critic, 
can open a series of three elaborate articles in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes on various phases of Positivism with the characteristic 
phrase: ‘‘ Auguste Comte est @ la mode.’’ 1 hope this doubtful 
compliment is exaggerated. We might prefer ‘‘ the conspiracy of 
silence,’’ of 50 years ago. 

I began by quoting the line of our illustrious poet in almost the 
grandest passage he ever wrote: 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new,” 


and as I look back along the vista of fifty years since I ceased to be 
a student at Oxford, I am keenly sensible how truly the old order 
is departed. I am far from saying that the new order is formed. 
The new order is in flux, in germ, in change. It is for you of 
the younger generation to form it. We of the older age are ready 
to withdraw. It is time we did. It is of no use trying to build 
with old bricks, to rely on the old maxims, traditions, and coun- 
sels. The ideals, aims, standards of fifty years ago, of forty, of 
thirty years ago, seem to me utterly displaced and forgotten. 
I seem to have lived through a summer time big with a harvest 
of good promise ; and then to have witnessed a stormy autumn 
which scattered the fruit of the earth and the leaves of the forest 
in wild confusion, leaving the land cold, dull, and barren. But 
as surely as I know that the flowers and the foliage will return in 
their destined time of year, so surely do I know that new ideals, 
aims, and standards of better promise will return to us, even though 
I do not look myself to see that springtide again in the public life 
of England. 

Just at the epoch I am thinking of—in the middle of the last 
century—the philosophic Poet of Nature published what he had 
written in his youth of the hopes and interests of an age of high 
aspiration. They dreamed then, he says: 

“ How quickly mighty nations have been formed 
From least beginnings; how, together locked 


By new opinions, scattered tribes have made 
One body, spreading wide as clouds in heaven.’ 


y 


Yes! we felt the same hopes and beliefs : 


“To aspirations, then, of our own minds 
Did we appeal; and, finally, beheld 

A living confirmation of the whole 
Before us, in a people from the depth 
Of shameful imbecility uprisen, 
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Fresh as the morning star. Elate we looked 
Upon their virtues; saw, in rudest men, 
Self-sacrifice the firmest; generous love, 
And continence of mind, and sense of right, 
Uppermost in the midst of firmest strife.” 
All this was not the dream of youth. It was the active work 
of men. England was then looked up to as the shield and pre- 
. e ce 
server of the oppressed. She was the type of ordered liberty—‘‘ the 
one true seed of freedom,’’—was the hyperbolic praise of a later 
poet. There was a sincere, resolute purpose in the leaders of 
thought and of the State to make the world a little better and to 
deliver society from inveterate corruptions and abuses. But I feel 
hardly able to give the spirit of that time—the middle life of the 
generation that is passing away—without again resorting to the 
words of the poet. With him we believed 
“That a benignant spirit was abroad 
Which might not be withstood, that poverty 
Abject as this would in a little time 
Be found no more, that we should see the earth 
Unthwarted in her wish to recompense 
The meek, the lowly, patient child of toil, 
All institutes for ever blotted out 
That legalised exclusion, empty pomp 
Abolished, sensual State and cruel power, 
Whether by edict of the one or few; 
And finally, as sum and crown of all, 
Should see the people having a strong hand 
In framing their own laws; whence better days 
To all mankind.” 
Yes ! it was once a land, as the second poet says : 
ef Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent.” 
And now?— And now ?— 
I have so often on these occasions and on others dwelt on what 
I hold to be a degeneration and decadence of tone in public life, a 
cynical indifference to the moral law, a thirst for wealth and all 
material things, a readiness to substitute pageants for religion, 
and decorations for merit, above all a passion for shows, for prizes, 
for amusements, and vulgar titles,—that I will not again enlarge 
ti these here. The main point is that a generation or two ago 
the ideals and aspirations of Englishmen were for things less san- 
SHS less arrogant, less arbitrary, than they are to-day. The 
eynote of it all is the substitution of pride in imperial a 
ment for zeal in the development of our historic instituti 
welfare of the people as a whole. 


ggrandise- 
ons and the 


It would be easy to show how any and every form of moral 
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and political decay descends automatically on a nation which de- 
livers itself over to the God of Battles and the Moloch of Empire. 
This has been shown over and over again by Herbert Spencer, by 
John Stuart Mill, by Leonard Courtney, by John Morley, by Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith, by the Bishop of Hereford, by Professor 
Beesly, by George Meredith, by William Watson, by Thomas 
Hardy, by such preachers of the Gospel in every Church, as have 
not bowed the knee in the Temple of Rimmon. The weight, if 
not the numbers, of our moralists, our divines, our poets, our 
philosophers, our historians, has been given—and given in vain— 
to stem the madness of the age. 

The rapid conversion within the last fifty years of the constitu- 
tional and industrial kingdom of these British islands into a mili- 
tary and world-wide Empire, necessarily involves the entire re- 
construction of our English political, social, and economic system. 
It is ever turning our religion from the Gospel to the Old Testa- 
ment, from the teaching of Jesus to the imitation of Joshua. All 
Empires—.e., communities formed by conquest and inspired by 
lust of domination—be they Persian, Athenian, Roman, Byzantine, 
Hapsburg, Bourbon, or Napoleonic—all ran the same inevitable 
course. The master passion undermined each quality of the State 
inturn. Empire within fifty years has swept away the old barriers 
of the Constitution against Martial Law on English land. It has 
introduced taxation of the people’s food, by which the whole fabric 
of Free Trade is undermined. It has re-opened in Ireland the dis- 
credited and fatal engine of Coercion and arbitrary government. 
It has driven wild horses through the system of financial policy, 
built up by Peel, by Gladstone, by Stafford Northcote, and by Har- 
court. It has handed over education to the Church, which has re- 
ceived a new and vast endowment. It has broken up the ancient 
traditions of Parliament, making both Houses mere engines to 
carry out a hasty plebiscite. It has brought the English labourer 
within sight of Conscription, whilst it has brought his defensive 
Trade Unions into peril of total extinction. A permanent increase 
of taxation and a hundred and fifty millions of new debt are the 
price we have to pay for a few million square miles of African 
veldt and desert, for naval and military reviews and glittering pro- 
cessions and functions which the Press delights to assure us sur- 
pass anything recorded in history. One almost wonders that the 
Coronation was not made the occasion to crown the Emperor and 


drop the title of King as obsolete. 
This is no party accusatien ; for we hold all parties except the 
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Irish, as responsible by act, or acquiescence. I shall not now 
pursue this theme which often has been worked out by voices that 
carry much further than mine can do, and in tones of infinitely more 
force. I want rather to say a few words as to what is behind this 
movement. Why are a free, generous, sober-minded people giving 
themselves up to vain-glory, violence, and tyranny? Why? Ob- 
viously because their religion is losing its spiritual meaning and 
drifting into parade and ecclesiasticism ; because their moral sense 
has been affected by wealth, prosperity, and luxury ; because the 
multiplication of material resources and the instruments invented 
by science have given an unnatural stimulus to sudden gain and 
the accumulation of gigantic capital and power. But here again, 
there must be some more general cause of change, and that is the 
point to which I will try to call attention. 

It is a cardinal doctrine of Positivist Sociology that great social 
developments are ultimately determined by dominant ideas, that is, 
that the social state of each generation is coloured by what it be- 
lieves—by its mental habit and bias in a broad way. Now the age 
is pre-eminently one of solvents, of the loosening of fixed beliefs, 
of ‘‘ philosophic doubt.’’ It is typical that the government of the 
country has passed into the hands of an eminent apostle of philo- 
sophic doubt. I need not say that we are no believers in the con- 
ventional orthodoxies, be they religious, philosophical, social, or 
economic. No! but we have replaced them with doxies of our own 
faith. Positivists are indeed the least sceptical of all living men. 
In one sense, they are the least critical. They have no occasion to 
assail the orthodoxies. They did not discard them, until they had 
adequate doctrines to fill the vacant place. 

The inner cause of all this backsliding of the nation is the mani- 
fest fact that it has let its central beliefs, principles, manners, go 
overboard without settling into any new beliefs, principles, or 
manners. Everything has become “‘ an open question ’’—creed— 
conduct—habits. Doubt is our divinity: the prophet of Doubt is 
(for the moment) our absolute master. He has just achieved, out 
of sheer uncertainty what to do next, that which was done in 
Tudor times, but which failed under the Stuarts—he has endowed 
a privileged sect—a sect of the minority of the nation. Not be- 
cause he believes in the articles of religion and the Anglican ritual. 
I think he is not a member of the Church of England. I should 
like to see him and his principal colleagues behind a table in a theo- 


logical examination, and hear how they would answer such ques- 
tions as these: 
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Do you literally in plain words believe that: 

1. That the son of Mary had no human father? 

2. That he rose after death and with his body ascended up to 
Heaven, and is so there still? 

3. That he was the same person who created the Universe? 
Of course, they would wriggle over the questions, and say (1) 
Joseph, in a spiritual and Platonic sense ; (2) that he seemed to his 
disciples to have risen, and (3) that person is a metaphysical term 
with various meanings. No doubt they would fence very well. 
But no one supposes that these inconceivabilities are literally and 
intellectually delieved by the bulk of Churchmen, even by most 
clergymen, or all Bishops—much less by members of Parliament 
who vote with their party. The keenness to support the Church is 
not any belief that its dogmas are true or that its ritual is spiritual, 
but the partisan passion to have your side win, the passion that we 
find in schools, in clubs, in elections—and in wars. 

Creeds, philosophies, Constitution, Political Economy, Magna 
Charta, Free Trade, Martial Law, perhaps we ought to add Mono- 
gamy and Public Decency-—nowadays are all ‘‘ open questions.”’ 
Their first postulates are open to doubt ; it is even doubted if all 
things are not open to doubt—including the laws of science, and 
even the primary rules of number. Who can say that two plus two 
will make four in Heaven? And if they may not, need they always 
do so on earth? What is Space, what is Time, what is the 
Universe, or how did it begin? Who knows? One guess is as 
good as another. And everyone leans to the guess which seems 


to favour his own taste, his personal equation—and above all his 
interests. In a world in which everything is almost equally doubt- 
ful, it is apt to be thought the most practical thing to go for that 
which seems to offer some immediate return. His admirers tell us 
that Cecil Rhodes thought it was almost an even chance that there 
was a God. And he decided that it was about even betting that he 
was doing the will of his (possible) Maker. An ingenious friend 
of mine would not believe in the Trinity: but he thought there 
might be ‘‘a sort of a something.’’ The Lord Chancellor assured 
us that ‘“‘ there was only a sort of a war,’’ and we may add that 
in his view there is only a sort of a British Constitution. And Mr. 
Balfour perhaps imagines—he is not sure of anything—that his new 
Act is only ‘‘a sort of ”’ Clerical Endowment, and the House of 
Commons is only the ultimate source of power in a Parliamentary 
eWSOrt OL sense. : a 

The vice of our Time is this universal scepticism about the bases 
of the whole conduct of life. Of course, I am far from saying that 


the old doxies were true and sufficient, that they do not all want 


i i is yer xistence for 
reforming and recasting. That is the very reason of e 
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Positivism. But to let the old beliefs slip away, without finding 
new, without trying to find new, with a lazy hope that it 1s an even 
chance they may be true—at least as true as anything can be said 
to be true—that is the dry rot of the intellect, of the heart, even 
of the character. It eats into everything—our religious ideas, our 
moral conduct, our sense of justice, our politics, and even our daily 
manners and customs. 

Forty or fifty years ago men used to be trained to trust only 
to solid logical proof, to insist on coming to definite conclusions, 
to regard real belief as the very soul of a living man. Certainly 
there were thousands of things where certainty seemed impossible, 
where logic ceased to work, where either alternative seemed incon- 
ceivable. Well, then, these things we were taught to leave aside, 
to abstain from dogmatising, much less from pretending to act, 
as if they were real. We left it to poets ‘“‘ to believe where we 
cannot prove,’’ to believe there was any ‘‘ faith in honest doubt,’’ to 
‘‘ faintly trust the larger hope.’’ We left that to poets, it is the 
duty of poetry to dream. We left it to esthetic preachers who had 
hysterical congregations. 

Nothing in the world of modern official academics strikes me 
more forcibly than the degree to which metaphysical casuistry about 
truth has usurped the place of clear belief, how rest in definite pro- 
positions has given place to hazy, undefined, hypothetical postulates, 
which the ingenious mind can conceive as quite possible, but which 
the most indefatigable mind can never hope to demonstrate as real 
fact. In the meantime, ‘‘ the sort of a something ’’ of a creed, the 
‘‘ faint trust ’’ in something ultimately turning up, keeps us from 
the uncomfortable duty of having to make up our minds. And, as 
the Ten Commandments and most other commandments and 
truisms of old times are grown so very indefinite and are open to 
such different readings, it seems best to take what the Gods provide 
us in the way of Empire, wealth, fine spectacles, Coronations and 
Durbars, and a good time all round, in the world as we find it. 

The one thing which I have to urge on those of a younger 
generation—if it were my last word—is this. Do not be satis- 
fied with half beliefs. Do not nurse hazy, dreamy, fluid conun- 
drums about all that is most sacred, most decisive of life and 
character. Try to make up your minds and come to some definite 
Fo en ae Sree teres of religion, of duty, of thought. 
or of philosoph ee eee Macgivee ey a eee ee 
SO IEREEE S the name rahe Teeter ee SGP ene 
worry about it, to spin dc Onesty and good sense, cease to 

t it, to spin paradoxes about it, cease to behave as if 
you did believe it, when you do not. Give it up—and turn t 
some useful work and to some solid and provable truth. Abov iL 
shake yourselves out of that mental and moral disease of o oe 
—that an idea must be inspiring and spiritual, because it i ne 
definite and unreal ; that a doctrine must be false becanee a ae ue 
or a duty must be mean-spirited, because it is humane Reo: 

If, after all the thought you can give to it, you cannot say you 
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believe in their liberal meaning, the Three Creeds, the dogmas and 
injunctions laid down in the Church Catechism, the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, and the formularies and rituals of the Anglican Prayer- 
book, cease to profess allegiance to a corporation which would be 
false to its Divine Founder and to its contract with the State, if it 
allows these things to be ‘‘ open questions,’’—things which you 
may believe or not as you like provided your vote and your purse 
are at its disposal. If you are unable to regard the Scriptures 
(Hebrew War-songs, folk lore, myths, and all) as more true, more 
spiritual, more moral, than all the other writings of the human race, 
cease to make laws that poor children shall have all this miscel- 
laneous flotsam and jetsam of Time crammed down them as the 
authentic word of the Almighty and the only writing that can be 
spoken of as Holy. If you cannot believe that this infinitesimal 
speck of earth, a mote in the Universe of countless millions of 
Solar Systems, is the prime and special care of the Maker of the 
Universe, and had the unique privilege of being the scene of his 
Life and of his Death—his Death !—if you cannot believe this, do 
not profess to hold fast to a faith which asserts this with all the 
bald assertion of a Mussulman imaum, and with all the double 
meaning of a Jesuit casuist. 

We who meet here, at least, have found peace, sure belief, and 
plain rules of life in public and in private. Such belief, I say, not 
because we choose to believe—not because the idea is impossible, 
inconceivable—but because we have ample proof as to things prove- 
able by the reason. We have found peace, because the vague 
mysteries of creation, eternity, and infinity, no longer draw us off 
from practical work and rational thought. Not for a moment do 
we pretend to have found any solution of these mysteries. We 
let them remain mysteries, without disturbing our activities or even 
our dreams. It is not so long since men devoted lives to searching 
the mystery of the future, from the stars, or the sounds of nature, 
or chance sentences in holy books. Nothing can be more impor- 
tant and interesting for us to know than the destined date or mode 
of our individual death. Time was, when lives were spent in try- 
ing to solve that mystery, just as lives are now spent in trying to 
solve the mystery of what will happen to us after death, and whether 
the next state of each man will be better or worse than the first. 
Mankind has given up the search into the first mystery. And they 
will give up the search into the second mystery, which is indeed 
far more profound a mystery, and very much less able to be useful, 
even if it were solved. And when men have given up worrying 
over the latter mystery, they will be surprised to find how much 
happier they are, and how much more free to pass useful lives. 

We who meet here have, at any rate, a guide of Life, a system 
of Belief. It has now been before the world for some fifty years, 
and it continues to make way throughout the civilised world. I 
am far from saying that the system has been established as a whole, 
much less that all the suggestions and utopias put out by Auguste 
Comte are infallible, or even practicable. But there is in the body 
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of Positivism a coherent scheme of Thought and of Conduct, 
which substantially has resisted the criticism of two generations of 
thinkers. Do not imagine it can be thrust aside by the idle jests of 
shallow journalists or the angry invectives of professional contro- 
versy. It makes Life and Thought one consistent piece, and 
moulds them together by a type of Reverence which is in complete 
harmony with active Life and scientific Thought—is not wholly 
alien to them, disparate from them, and incapable of being assimi- 
lated with Action as with Science. 

Humanity brings into one plane, and unites in a common pur- 
pose, all that men aspire to attain in Devotion, in Activity, and in 
Knowledge. Religion, Energy, Philosophy, work together, pull 
together, fulfil each other ; and do not pull asunder, counteract, 
paralyse, and stultify each other. Humanity reconciles and binds 
together the secular warfare of class, of rich and poor, of great and 
humble — that long warfare waged since society began, which 
neither Patriotism, nor Ethics, nor Gospel has ever succeeded in 
curbing or even of mitigating. And above all Humanity alone can 
disarm the inveterate antagonism of races, and end the fratricidal 
war of nations, which Patriotism since the age of Homer and 
Aéschylus has inflamed, which it is held the part of Virtue to glorify, 
and which, from the time of Moses and Joshua, to that of Mahomet 
and the Crusades, down to the Wars of Religion, and the Churches 
a oe amas types of Theology have encouraged, justified and 

essed. 
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Address delivered in Clifford’s Inn Hall, by FREDERIC HARRISON, 
on 11th. January, the Day of Interment. 

Tuis day in Paris there was laid to rest in Pére-la-Chaise beside 
his immortal Master, with the solemn farewell of the followers of 
the religion of Humanity, Pierre LarritTe; who for forty-five 
years has carried on the task of making known the philosophic 
and social re-organisation of Thought and Life elaborated during 
thirty-five years by the Founder of Positivism. 

In a few weeks Laffitte would have reached his eightieth birth- 
day, and for more than a year, his physical condition had been 
one of gradual decay, so that his death was by no means un- 
expected, nor could his dearest friends desire that the dying 
struggles of a powerful frame and the last flickerings of an ardent 
mind, should be further prolonged. He has lived his life, he has 
gone to his rest full of years, and loaded with the honour of all 
who knew him: 

“Faithful toiled he to the last 
Faithful thro’ unflagging years.” 


For him we may rehearse the grand words of our poet in his 


Samson Agonistes : 
“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble,” 


Laffitte was a Gascon, born in February, 1823, at Béguey, a 
small village on the Garonne, about thirty miles S.E. of Bor- 
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deaux, in the midst of the famous vineyards of Sauterne, not far 
from the birthplace of Montesquieu. He was the son of a family 
who owned some land and exercised the trade of ironmasters and 
smiths—a typical family of thrifty peasants and comfortable work- 
men. But in France birth in the lower strata of the industrial 
classes does not debar an able and energetic lad from receiving 
a first-rate education, or from reaching the highest ranks of litera- 
ture or the public service. Laffitte became an eminent mathema- 
tician, an indefatigable student of science, and an omnivorous 
reader of history, philosophy, poetry, and romance. At sixteen 
he came to Paris to study in the University, where he soon distin- 
guished himself, and received a prize for an essay in Philosophy 
from the hands of the famous Victor Cousin. On the publication 
of Comte’s ‘‘ Positive Philosophy,’’ which was completed in 1842, 
and of Comte’s scientific works, completed in 1847, the young 
scholar attached himself to Comte, who gave him regular lessons 
three nights in a week, and finally indoctrinated him as his chosen 
disciple and immediate lieutenant. Comte’s ‘* System of Positive 
Polity,’’ which embodied his social, political, and religious syn- 
thesis of Life and Society, was completed between 1851 and 1854, 
when Laffitte was about the age of thirty. The intellectual associ- 
ation of these two men was indeed most singular, most characteris- 
tic, and most instructive for us. Auguste Comte possessed one of 
the most rigidly systematic, abstract, and generalising minds in 
the whole history of human thought. All his ideas fell into the 
most severe types of scientific co-ordination. He grasped every- 
thing that he touched under general laws, and fitted it into its 
place in the vast scheme of philosophy, physical and social. He 
rarely names an event or a person in the whole course of his four- 
teen principal works ; every name in history or fact in science was 
an example of some law to which he referred it. This makes the 
difficulty of his works, and to the impatient and shallow reader— 
the defect of his style. 

Now, Pierre Laffitte, Comte’s intimate associate and principal 
disciple, was the man who, with a keen appreciation of general 
laws and systematic reasoning, had a passion for personal idiosyn- 
crasies, and a real genius for the concrete illustration of abstract 
laws. To Laffitte the characters of history stood out as vivid and 
familiar personalities as those whom we know in the romances of 
Fielding or Scott. Laffitte loved the theatre, he loved poetry, 
dramas, and novels: he was an inexhaustible storehouse of per- 
sonal anecdotes and reminiscences of Parisian politics and letters 


” 
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over sixty years—a walking encyclopaedia of topographical learn- 
ing about Paris, its environs, the Rhone and the Garonne country 
which he knew and loved. And yet, with all the vivacity and 
local colour of a Gibbon or a Macaulay, no man in Europe has 
ever approached him in profound assimilation of the conceptions 
of Comte, or in masterly exposition and illustration of these ab- 
struse and interdependent generalisations. 

In character and habits, again, the two men were 
curiously different. I am, I believe, almost the only English- 
man living, certainly I am the only surviving Positivist English- 
man, that has had personal intercourse with Comte, whom I visited 
in his home in Paris in 1853—exactly fifty years ago. A man 
more self-contained, more unbending, more exacting and punctili- 
ous never lived. He received me, indeed, with perfect courtesy 
and a sort of simple stateliness : he spoke with fire, eloquence, and 
even passion at times: but always like a man whose every word 
was inspired by dominant convictions, and whose every act was 
ordered by an imperturbable code of mental and moral discipline. 
We know, in fact, that the last ten years of Comte’s life were 
passed in the almost unbroken seclusion of a religious anchorite, 
with self-denial carried to a point that was injurious to health, and 
with a system of strict rule that would satisfy a Trappist monk. 

Pierre Laffitte, on the other hand, was one of the most jovial, 
easy, sociable beings even of the Quartier Latin of Paris, almost 
mercurial in disposition, till long past middle life, a Gascon to the 
tips of his fingers, an inexhaustible talker at the famous Café 
Voltaire, a wit, a story-teller, a bon enfant de Paris. He was a 
personal friend of such men as Gambetta, Ranc, Sainte Beuve, 
Madame Adam, of Mounet Sully, and many of the lively spirits of 
modern France. He was an indefatigable douguiniste, who could 
not pass the shops and shelves on the quays without trying to 
pick up some curious volume which he might carry off for a franc 
or two. Yet this bubbling, cheerful, hilarious son of Gascony was 
an omnivorous student of science, philosophy, history, poetry, and 
religion. In the first forty years of his life he was a systematic 
student of science, having followed his courses in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and biology. The last forty years of his life 
were mainly devoted to history, social philosophy, the progress of 
civilisation, and the successive phases of religious and moral de- 
velopment. He diligently followed the scientific courses of such 
men of science as Dr. Robin, Dr. Segond, Claude Bernard, and 
gave three years to the clinical demonstration of Dr. Gendrin at 
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the hospital of La Pitié. We must not imagine that such a man, 
because he was versatile, was necessarily superficial. His mind 
of wonderful elasticity, being from early youth profoundly trained 
to dominant conceptions and genuine logic, seized on the analogies 
and correspondence of things, and grouped his varied knowledge 
in proper relation. It was a mind more akin to that of Diderot 
than perhaps that of any other French thinker whom we could 
compare with his. Like Diderot, Laffitte possessed the gift of co- 
ordinating the most diverse subjects, of making, first science, then 
art, illustrate a philosophic law: thus throwing the most disparate 
kinds of knowledge into a synthesis, or common scheme. Laffitte 
might have become a desultory talker of second-hand knowledge, 
if he had not started with a strict academic training, and if he had 
not been saturated with the most illuminating synthesis, or govern- 
ing scheme of general knowledge, in the whole history of modern 
thought. Pierre Laffitte illustrated, completed, and popularised 
Auguste Comte. Without Laffitte, Comte would have been to 
many of us an abstract thinker as hard to grasp as Archimedes, 
Descartes, or Kant. Without Comte, Laffitte might have ended 
as a fascinating essayist, or an inexhaustible encyclopedia of 
popular learning. | Comte and Laffitte together formed a solid 
corpus or body of philosophic doctrine, explained, simplified, and 
made vivid by a running commentary and apt illustrations. 

I know that all this is to lay us both open to censure and ridi- 
cule. It is the fashion to pretend that nothing can be called 
learning unless it be limited to some very narrow field, that a man 
who presumes to talk about more than one branch of one science 
must be a sciolist, that the test of solid knowledge is ponderous 
dullness and arid triviality. The man of science must stick to his 
own gasteropod, or his own particular planet, if he is to be 
reckoned as serious; the historian must never stray outside his 
own particular century ; the philosopher must know by heart the 
latest moonshine of every obscure German monograph ; to write 
what you have to say intelligibly, clearly, and neatly, to let 
a gleam of mberest, grace, or wit intrude into the dusty gloom of 
your workshop—this, I know, in the jargon of the day, is to 
ne arte <a 

; : oughtful nowadays have to tramp 
round and round their condemned circle, with gloomy looks and 
Neehy Siege under cloaks of lead, like the hypocrites in Dante’s 

ee ana To aspire to be a genius you must wear the air of 
stot abe upidity wel ownowranything thoroughly, you must keep 
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your nose close down on one specialist thing, and clear your mind 
of any interest in anything else. | Nowadays there are no such 
persons as philosophers. There are specialists who have devoted 
themselves to some infinitesimal segment of philosophy. There 
are no men of science. There are men whose lives are absorbed 
on beetles, microbes, X-rays, and find life too short to exhaust all 
the mystery of these. As a good taster of tea, or a buyer of silk 
or wine, has to be trained from youth to be a judge, so learning of 


all kinds is now the monopoly of the pure Specialist. Laffitte 
never was a mere Specialist. His subject was Positive Philosophy, 
Sociology, and Religion. And Positivism exists—Comte lived, 


laboured, and died—that he might close the reign of an obscu- 
rantist Specialism. 

Laffitte’s was a mind of wider range and more human interests. 
His masters were Bacon, Diderot, Condorcet, Hume, and Comte ; 
and his studies were almost as encyclopedic as were theirs. He 
has left behind him almost nothing but an immense collection of 
lectures and biographies, ranging from Moses, Homer, Confucius, 
and Aristotle down to Danton and Gambetta, Bichat and Pasteur— 
almost all of them preserved only in the notes of his own followers 
and pupils. He has left us in print nothing else—nothing but the 
memory of his inexhaustible learning and his illuminating talk. 
He was, even in Paris, a prince of causeurs. But his causeries, like 
those of his friend Sainte Beuve, were full of learning, light, wit, 
suggestion, and wisdom. 

His profound study of ‘‘ Chinese Civilisation ’’ has been trans- 
lated into English, by our friend Mr. Carey Hall, H.M. Consul in 
Japan. His sketch of Bouddha, of Mahomet, of Homer, of 
Julius Cesar, in the admirable volumes entitled Grands Types de 
l’Humanité, are full of insight, sound sense, and philosophic acu- 
men. His courses were equally brilliant and sympathetic, whether 
he was dealing with the ancient science of Aristotle, Archimedes, 
and Hipparchus, or with the Oriental Theocrats, or with the 
Roman Empire, or the Catholic Church of the Middle Ages, or the 
Crusades, or the French Revolution, Richelieu or Danton, Diderot 
or De Maistre, Condorcet or Lamarck. As Auguste Comte refused 
to narrow down the roll of the great servants of Humanity and the 
prime inspirers of civilisation to any order of industrious specialists 
or ingenious men of letters, so Pierre Lafitte devoted his omni- 
vorous powers of research and his luminous gifts of exposition to 
all the ages of man’s progress in science and in humanity, all the 
types of intellectual, moral, and spiritual leading which history, 
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literature, and religions record. His distinction resided, not so 
much in the volume and diversity of his learning, as in the philo- 
sophic grasp which enabled him to mould these into a coherent 
scheme of synthetic unity. Symthesis is the great moral, intellec- 
tual, practical desideratum of our time—the only “‘ philosopher’s 
stone,”’ the only possible ‘‘ elixir of life’? for man. Synthesis is 
the ideal of Positivism, and is possible only in the realisation of 
Humanity: and Synthesis was the rare and priceless gift in the 
genius of Pierre Laffitte. 


It was therefore quite natural that when the Government of 
the French Republic resolved to create a new Chair in the College 
de France—the Chair of the History of the Sciences—the physical, 
moral, and social sciences in one and the same plane—the Chair 
which Auguste Comte had urged M. Guizot to create—it was 
natural that all eyes should be turned to Pierre Laffitte as the one 
man in France competent to fill such a post. The Ministers con- 
sulted some of the most illustrious men of science and of letters in 
France. Ernest Renan, Senator Ranc, Paul Bert, and others ad- 
vised them to turn to M. Laffitte, and their recommendations were 
laid before the Senate and the Chamber which, at the proposal of 
M. Léon Bourgeois, late Prime Minister of France, and M. Ber- 
thelot, Foreign Minister, at once confirmed the appointment 
and voted the sums required for the new Chair. There Laffitte 
lived and worked, without intermitting his direction of the Posi- 
tivist body or the Positivist Review. Whilst he was able to con- 
tinue his public lectures he was listened to with attention by 
Republicans and by Conservatives, by Catholics and by Agnostics, 
by priests and by laymen, by men of science and by men of the 
world, by ardent students and by cultivated women. 


He held a singular, or indeed a unique position, as a master 
whose interests were equally keen in the physical sciences, in the 
moral and social sciences, in history, in philosophy, in literature, 
and in religion ; one whose influence resided in the stimulus he 
gave to thought rather than to his original researches or his 
special erudition. Originality he had—erudition he had, of a 
striking and irrepressible kind; but it was not centred in any 
special science, or addressed to a single class of studenis. Origin- 
ality nowadays is the monopoly of some stupid star-gazer who 
announces the discovery of the 999th new planet, or of some very 
ignorant young woman who, at the Record Office, tabulates the 
number of swine kept in a certain wood in the time of King John. 
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That is ‘‘ original research’? which Universities are begged to 
endow. 

Laffitte’s gifts were those of such men as Voltaire, Diderot, 
d’Alembert, Condorcet, who were devoted as much to science as 
to philosophy, who were politicians and moralists, as well as his- 
torians and savants. It is a small order of men, now unduly out 
of fashion; but an indispensable order of men, now more than 
ever, especially in England. And amongst the ever diminishing 
band of the encyclopedists of Europe, Pierre Laffitte stood in the 
foremost rank. Positivist as he was, he was never more eloquent 
than in dilating on the genius of Bossuet and the purity of St. 
Bernard. He was great alike on Danton and on St. Paul, on Crom- 
well and on St. Louis, on Moliére and on Hume, on Archimedes 
and on Homer. And it would be difficult to say if he has been 
more deeply stirred by the Medieval Church, by Descartes’ 
Geometry, or by the French Revolution. 

A course of teaching so large and various embracing abstract 
philosophy, exact science, history, poetry, politics, and art, would 
inevitably have ended in a medley of discursive ideas, had it not 
been based on a system of elaborate cohesion. If Laffitte were a 
simple savant of vast reading and mental elasticity, such a range 
of topics might be curiously interesting and even suggestive, but 
it could not be either scientific or philosophic. But, as a matter 
of fact, there was nothing in the least discursive or miscellaneous 
in his own ordering of ideas. The ground plan of his discourses 
had been settled in his own prolonged meditations with unalterable 
precision, and had become an instinctive habit of thought. In 
expounding Differential Geometry, the Comedies of Moliére, or 
the polemical genius of Bossuet or of Hume, Laffitte never lost 
sight of the co-ordination of the sciences and of the dominant 
Synthesis whereby the whole of this knowledge was inextricably 
bound together in one organic scale. 

He was thus essentially a philosopher, meaning by philosopher 
a thinker who co-ordinates a vast body of. disparate knowledge, 
who traces the analogies of various sciences and gives them a 
synthetic scheme of unity. Bacon was a philosopher, so were 
Descartes, Diderot, Leibnitz, Comte. So was Stuart Mill, and so 
is Herbert Spencer—it being quite true that the philosopher is 
usually surpassed in exact knowledge of the separate sciences by 
some of the specialists, his contemporaries and successors. But 
he does what no specialist can do for himself, z.e., co-ordinate or 
place in its due relation his special knowledge, in other words, 
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make that knowledge living, practical, fruitful, and useful. 
Laffitte, no doubt, had not the fascinating style of the best French 
writers, nor the powers of original research of a Darwin or a 
Pasteur. Much less was he Jitterateur, journalist, or orator. But 
he was a philosopher, one who taught the subtle mexus of human 
ideas, and of social influences by inexhaustible conversation—just 
as Socrates did, as Diderot did, or Samuel Johnson or Edmund 
Burke. 

Laffitte was primarily an encyclopedist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In power of mind, in tone, even in manner and in tempera- 
ment, he revived some of the best and most attractive qualities of 
the savants of the eighteenth century, such as we know them in 
the pages of Sainte Beuve and John Morley. He had their inex- 
haustible curiosity for general knowledge, both in the physical and 
the moral field, for art as well as science. He had their optimism 
and hopefulness, their gaiety, their wit, their genius for causerie, 
their humanity, their practical good sense. We are indeed far 
away to-day from the literary and philosophic salons of the 
de Staéls, the d’Holbachs, the Du Deffands, and the Geoffrins. 
But those who were admitted to a company of apt spirits, amongst 
whom Pierre Laffitte was free to talk, could gain some conception 
of the way in which Diderot would expound a canon of philosophy 
in an anecdote, or illustrate a law of moral science whilst criticising 
a play or discussing a romance. 

Nothing less like the conventional idea of the philosopher can 
be imagined than was Pierre Laffitte. We see the man in the por- 
trait that hangs in our room, painted about twelve years ago. 
Gay, humorous, sympathetic, at times almost boisterous, indif- 
ferent to form or rule, ever ready to turn the abstract into the 
concrete, the dogmatic into the personal, the scientific into the 
artistic—Lafhitte, who had been a professor all his life was the 
least of a pedagogue. Tall, robust, alert, a solid man, with the 
tough fibre of the southern peasant of the forge or the vineyard, 
with a merry laugh and look of the irrepressible, keen, valiant 
Gascon of the type of Henri IV, he seemed equally at home in his 
native village on the banks of the Garonne, or in the Quartier 
Latin of Paris, with its gossiping cafés, and academic or political 
discussions. A EIR SUNS friend, ever willing to forgive errors, 
to forget offences or injuries, indulgent of others to a fault, 


Stet ee ; in- 
exhaustible in his readiness to serve others, an elastic companion 

. . % 
pouring out epigrams, anecdotes, personal recollections and por- 


traits of inimitable vivacity and humour. 
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Without wishing to exaggerate, and without any thought of 
comparing our dead friend with great men of the past, I often 
think that his method of teaching was in spirit that of the early 
Greek teachers, such as was Socrates himself, or of such men of 
the Renascence as Giordano Bruno, or again such men of the 
eighteenth century as Samuel Johnson—men who threw light 
on minds around them by speech, by suggestion, by the flash of an 
original brain stored with various learning. I often apply to 
Lafhtte the phrase which Bruno used of himself in his Letter to 
the University of Oxford—dormitantium animarum excubitor—one 
who arouses the souls of those who are asleep. Yes! Laffitte 
would arouse those whose minds were in the slough of lethargy 
and the ruts of convention. We have had him amongst us on two 
occasions, first, when he came over in 1881, to open Newton Hall, 
when he gave a series of discourses to a large and varied audience 
and conferred the sacrament of Presentation on the children of Mr. 
Lock, and the sacrament of Admission on Mr. Rodd; and again 
in 1887, when he brought over a body of his own friends to visit 
the tombs in Westminster Abbey and the great historic spots and 
buildings of London, and when he gave us another set of addresses 
and conferred the sacrament of Presentation on my own child. 
This is not the place or the occasion on which I can attempt to 
give any full account of his unwearied work in lecturing in every 
part of France, I need not say, lecturing gratuitously and volun- 
tarily, on almost every branch of science, of history, and of philo- 
sophy. This he has maintained continuously for the forty-five 
years that have passed since the death of Auguste Comte, until 
his strength ebbed away in harness. Nor need I speak of the 
fifty volumes of the Occidental Review, which he founded in 1878, 
and which has now been in existence for nearly twenty-five years.. 
Much less could I now presume to sit in judgment on his manifest 
shortcoming as a spiritual director and religious chief. His essen- 
tial task was that of being the commentator, illustrator, and ex- 
pounder of the Philosophy of Comte—filling the place which Theo- 
phrastus filled towards Aristotle, or which Fichte filled towards 
Kant. 

How often have I listened with delight to the vehement and 
irrepressible lecturer as he turned from difficult and abstract doc- 
trines to some apposite anecdote or analogy! How often have I 
followed him round the great historic spots, houses, churches, 
tombs, and museums of Paris! How he delighted to show us the 
spots trodden by Moliére, Descartes, Voltaire, Diderot, Danton, 
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Comte! How he uncovered his head as he entered what he used 
to call Zes lieux sacrés de la Révolution! How would he speak of 
the famous Hall of the Cordeliers, the house of Danton, which he 
remembered, and the house of Voltaire which we all know. How 
with subdued voice and sometimes almost with tears in his eyes, 
he would take us to the Cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, to show us 
the tomb of Comte, in the vadlée sacrée in which our colleagues and 
my own son have this day laid him beside his Master! How he 
would delight to show us the historic remnants of Notre Dame, 
and the Sainte Chapelle, and the old church of St. Julian, which 
Dante knew, or the churches of St. Paul, and St. Germain, or the 
tombs of Pascal and Richelieu, or that of Diderot, and Corneille 
and Bossuet, the remains of the great abbeys, the Sorbonne, and 
the University. He was never more brilliant or more instructive 
than when he was dilating on the historic memories of old Paris, 
of which for sixty years he had been an indefatigable student—a 
veritable Old Mortality of archeologic France. 

And how delighted he was when we in turn showed him the 
venerable antiquities of London—the Tower, the Abbey, St. Paul’s, 
Westminster Hall, the Temple, the tombs of Milton, Newton, 
Handel, Darwin! Lastly, I remember him in his own country 
beside the Garonne in the sunny south, in the quiet old farm-house 
which he occupied all his life, sitting in the verandah, looking out 
towards the hills covered with the rare vineyards of Sauterne under 
a simple trellis shaded with climbing vines and a rude but luxuriant 
garden beyond. There he would sit and show his old books picked 
up in many an eager hunt along the quays and lanes by the Seine, 
there he would sit and argue with the curé of his parish, whom 
Laffitte would vow he would get made a Bishop ; there he would 
receive his neighbours the landowners about, a clever girl or two 
whom he would be training in history, or the thriving wine mer- 
chants of Cadillac, or it might be the peasant vignerons, or the 
smiths of his native village. All were welcome, all were his 
friends and eager listeners, Catholics, Voltaireans, priests, laymen, 
landlords, peasants, craftsmen, or scholars—for Pierre Laffitte was 
at once scholar, and professor, man of the world, and man of the 
people—a man of varied learning, of general interests and tastes, 
a generous, frank, guileless soul—a true philosopher. | May the 
generations 19 come et forget is memory—may they sady an 

g—now that he lies for éver at rest beside 
his beloved Master ! 
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ADDRESS AT THE CEMETERY BY ANATOLE FRANCE. 


GENTLEMEN,—I feel that I owe the honour done me to-day in 
asking me to speak at this open grave, to the large sympathies of 
the Positivists, who have consented to allow me, who stand out- 
side their ranks, to offer words of farewell from many friends to 
Pierre Laffitte. I say outside Positivism, though I am not very 
sure whether it is possible for any serious man to-day to be truly 
outside Positivism. Are not all the cultured spirits of our time 
imbued with the grand ideals which Auguste Comte re-stated, 
created, or co-ordinated and brought into line? Has not that 
great philosopher turned us aside from the flimsy constructions of 
metaphysics? Is it not from him more than from all other 
teachers that we have learnt our confidence in the method of ex- 
perience? Have we not learnt from him the sequence of the 
sciences, the order of the great epochs of human life?. Finally, do 
we not owe him the beautiful teaching of a morality founded upon 
the conception of Humanity as an organism? Positivism has to- 
day penetrated deep into the conscience of the world, and _ it 
would be impossible to find any emancipated spirit anywhere to- 
day who does not owe some debt to the Founder of your philo- 
sophy, and to his early disciples. 

In one point at least, my friends, I may deserve your confi- 
dence, for I desire before this bier to associate myself with all my 
heart in the worship which you teach us should be rendered to the 
worthy Dead. 

M. Emile Corra, Dr. Bridges, M. Emile Keiifer, M. Massillon 
Coicou, and others have come hither to bear their testimony on 
behalf of the entire Positivist world as to the life and work of that 
eminent man who has been taken from us. My part is to speak 
as a friend only, and I shall say nothing to excuse that part, for 
I know that you hold in equal esteem the promptings of the heart 
and of the intellect. I shall only try to tell you in a few words of 
the feelings with which the friend that we lament inspired me. 

When I first knew him Pierre Laffitte had accomplished a large 
part of his life’s work. He was approaching old age. But his 
spirit had retained the ardour and generosity of his youth. He 
welcomed me with a kindliness which is still warm in my memory. 
This Director of Pdsitivism, as he then was, asked for no lip ad- 
hesion, he had too profound a reverence for the system that he 
taught, to think that it could be embraced in a burst of enthusiasm, 
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or by any sudden illumination. His large sympathies went out to 
those whom he knew to be free from theological trammels but who 
were living unconsciously the Positivist life, and who thus re- 
deemed their thought, as the Emperor Trajan redeemed his 
paganism, according to the beautiful legend Laffitte was so fond 
of recalling. 


It was more especially in the holiday time, which he loved to 
spend in his native country, that I was privileged to enjoy his 
society. It was his wont to go every year to the little vine- 
crowned town of Béguey, on the bank of the Garonne. Béguey 
still possesses its ancient fortified gate, but amid the sound of its 
mills to-day it supports in peaceful industry its families of coopers 
and vine-growers. Often have I walked with Pierre Laffitte on 
the white road bordered with poplars, once trodden by the poet 
Ausonius, between vineyards all glowing in their autumn colour- 
ing. I can see my friend there still, with his shock of thick white 
hair, his bright eyes dimmed with excessive work, his fresh- 
coloured face, in which the marked features stood prominent as we 
may see them in those marble portraits of the Greek philosophers. 
I think I can still hear his voice resonant with fine articulation, as 
becomes the teacher of men. 


The aspect of the country about us with its long terraces tell- 
ing of the most laborious cultivation was in profound harmony 
with the thoughts of the philosopher. In the country, life seems 
to be more especially under the control of the heavenly bodies 
and seems to be more intimately governed by our ancestors: it 
passes with greater regularity, more slowly, more solemnly than 
in the town, and the continuity of our days and of successive 
generations of men is more deeply felt. Perhaps that is why a 
philosophy founded upon the past seemed there to be so easy of 
comprehension. In our walks, in the course of conversation, he 
spoke of Cesar, of Dante, of Diderot, or of Grétry, or considered 
the future destinies of man. Our human life so short, even when 


it reaches its extreme limit, he thus extended it far into the past 
and into the future. 


His philosophy, all made up as it was of living realities, was in- 
deed his own life. No conversation was more animated than his. 
As he constantly dealt with questions of great human import, he 
always interested his hearers. His wonderfuf flashes of iit of 
humour, never wearied his listeners, for they revealed in strange 


and most original form some serious thought which arrested your 
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attention in a way which no mere mechanical exposition could 
have done. 

In these interviews I have often admired the simplicity of his 
manners, their natural distinction. His behaviour to women was 
exquisitely appreciative and deferential, it was the tribute of a man 
of honour. He would not have belonged to you, Gentlemen, if he 
had not had the worship of noble women at his heart. 

All of you, who knew him, must have felt the large generosity 
of his nature, his loyalty, his disinterestedness, his power of love. 
His love for France, his love for Humanity, needed not to be re- 
conciled, as all will understand who knew that noble intelligence, 
that great heart. For Patriotism only begets the scorn of Hu- 
manity in bigoted and violent natures, too narrow to conceive of 
the solidarity of the human race, men who cannot understand that 
on this earth, the fate of one group of men is inevitably bound to 
the destiny of all men. 

It is not for me to recall his apostolic work, nor to tell of the 
untiring zeal with which he taught in the different districts of 
Paris and in the suburbs, before he spoke in the Salle Gerson, and 
took his seat in the Professorial Chair in the Collége de France. It 
is still less my part to sum up the intellectual work whereon so 
many to-day have spoken with wisdom and judgment. There is 
however one point on which I crave permission to touch. I mean 
the great originality of all that he wrote. It is a proof, Gentle- 
men, how ample is the range of your doctrine, that so faithful a 
disciple should be so original a thinker. 

If however, my friends, we would give to Pierre Laffitte a tribute 
of our homage which shall be worthy of him, we must bring here 
to his grave, not palms or laurel crowns, but our noblest ideals, our 
highest aspirations. 

Permit me then, you his friends who witnessed his life, you, his 
associates who continue his work, allow me who though not of you 
am yet drawn close to you in sympathy, to give utterance in this 
presence to an earnest desire that I think will commend itself to 
heart and reason alike. I am encouraged to express myself be- 
cause the voice of Pierre Laffitte himself has been often heard in 
the same sense. Hear him offer you once more one of his most 
cherished and consoling thoughts when he says again, as so often 
he has said before, ‘‘ The great need is to make a close alliance 
between the men of thought and the men of industry, that there 
may be the union of noble thought with great power.”’ 

The evil that of all others he would have dreaded most, would 
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have been that Positivism, ceasing to be in touch with human life, 
should cease to be itself, and that a Church of Auguste Comte 
should exist upon earth an alien to Humanity. 

Since Pierre Laffitte has said that Positivism in spite of an im- 
mutable basis was a progressive force, since that is his belief and 
yours, since the Positive spirit, which may in truth be called the 
profound conviction of the relative, must and should be forever 
creating for itself new relations with things born anew, so it may 
be permitted to us to hope that some day in the future we may see 
your great school drawing ever closer and closer together in its 
efforts, uniting itself ever more and more to the gigantic struggle 
of the workers all over the world, and preparing with energy and 
with system in its own sphere of activity for the great union of all 
the proletaires—which means the peace of the world. 

Farewell, Pierre Laffitte, thou livest yet in the heart of thy 
friends—and thy teaching endures amongst men ! USS arto bls 

(Translated by Mrs. FREDERIC HarRISON.) 


PIERRE: LABEDDIE'S TEACHING, 


I HAVE been asked by the Editor of this Review to say something 
of the philosophical side of Laffitte’s work. But I find it quite 
impossible to do this adequately within the limits of an ordinary 
article ; or even if the whole space of the Review had been allotted 
to me. Perhaps in no case, certainly in few, can the philosopher 
be separated from the man.  Assuredly it cannot in the present 
instance ; the philosophy in question being the positive philo- 
sophy as instituted by Comte, in which the part taken by the heart 
and the head are so intimately interwoven. All that I can do on 
the present occasion is to offer a few special illustrations of 
Lafhitte’s mode of teaching, and thus to give somewhat more pre- 
cision and definiteness to impressions which would be otherwise 
vague and fleeting. In any case emphasis will have been given to 
my conviction that in Pierre Laffitte Humanity has gained (not lost), 
a thinker of that rare order in whom the highest intellectual gifts 
have been devoted to the highest service. The world will find this 
out in due time. 

My intercourse, may I say my friendship, with Laffitte began 
in 1859. I had been in Paris in September, 1857, having been 
already in correspondence with Comte; and was present at the 
commemorative meeting of September 27, noted on PP- 539-43 of 
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Dr. Robinet’s biography. On that occasion Laffitte was not pre- 
sent, wisely and rightly abstaining while his claims to act as 
director were being examined by some of the older Positivists. 
One of the most remarkable of these was Fabien Magnin, the 
cabinet-maker, in whose grave, close by that of Comte, Pierre 
Laffitte now lies. With him I had long conversations as we 
walked to and fro by the canal which adjoined his workshop at 
St. Denis. I can never forget his emphatic approval of the choice 
which had just been made of Laffitte as head of the 


Positivist organisation; a choice indicated no doubt by 
Comte’s mention of him in his’ will, but obviously 
needing further confirmation. “M.) Laffitte, said” )this 


workman, “‘ has the two essential elements which we need ; strong 
social sympathies: intellectual capacity and training. The first 
he shares with others ; the second no one possesses in nearly so high 
a degree as himself. He is said to be wanting in initiative, but 
you will see that that will come.’’ Magnin, who had been inti- 
mately associated with both Comte and Laffitte for many years, 
knew well what he was talking about, and his forecast was justi- 
fied. Between two and three years afterwards an old college 
friend, J. B. Winstanley, well known in the annals of Positivism 
for his munificent donations in times of crisis, was writing to me 
as follows from Paris about Laffitte’s many-sided activity : ‘‘ When 
one sees the overwhelming amount of work that Laffitte has to do, 
one’s admiration for the devoted energy with which he throws 
himself into it leaves no room for anything but regret that he is 
prevented by the physical impossibility of the thing from doing 
many things which it would be well that he should do.’”’ He was 
engaged at this time in his work on Chinese civilisation ; he was 
delivering a course of twenty-five lectures on the History of 
Humanity, the programme of which will be found in p. 598 of Dr. 
Robinet’s work ; he was giving elementary private teaching on 
Positive lines (of which more afterwards) ; and all this time he was 
earning his livelihood as a teacher of mathematics, and was spend- 
ing much time and energy in efforts (happily successful) to main- 
tain the provisions of Comte’s will in the law courts. 

Winstanley introduced me to him in the summer of 1859. I 
was then studying medicine in Paris, and had many opportunities 
of meeting him. Of the wit and genial gaiety of his talk I will 
say little, for enough has been said by others. These happy gifts, 
outcome of a nature free from all mean or envious taint, were in 
full play at the time of which I speak ; they had not entirely dis- 
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appeared when I saw him, in a state of extreme physical decay, 
in October of last year. They helped, not hindered, his life-work ; 
and if there be any who under-rate them, they must be Pharisees 
indeed. The general drift of our first conversation I remember 
well. It turned on the pleasure felt in intellectual research. 
This pleasure he said was good and wholesome, provided always 
that the ardour of social and moral progress lay behind it as the 
dominant principle. So understood, the capacity for such pleasure 
was useful, and all but indispensable, to those who sought to guide 
the spiritual destinies of Humanity. It was a general and most 
vivid commentary on the well known maxim of Comte, L’esprit 
doit étre le ministre du ceur, et jamais son esclave. The submission 
of the Positivist differs from that of the Jesuit as life from death. 
Sicut cadaver, said Ignatius ; sicut corpus vivum, said Comte.  Laf- 
fitte worked on those lines always ; following in his Master’s track, 
but with eye and ear open to what was passing in the world of 
thought and action, living in the present, living also in the past 
and future, developing original thought in himself, and encourag- 
ing it in others. 

The private teaching alluded to above was that given in 1859-60 
to Winstanley, who, wishing to repair the defects of his academic 
education, had been recommended by Comte to apply to Laffitte, 
as the only one of his disciples capable of teaching the whole 
series of abstract sciences from Mathematic to Ethic. [Full notes 
of these lectures so far as they extended (for they were cut short 
by Winstanley’s recall from France to home duties, and soon after- 
wards by death), are now in my possession. They cover the pre- 
liminary course of ‘‘ First Philosophy,’’ the course on Arithmetic, 
and that on Algebra. 

Two things would strike any unprejudiced reader of these lec- 
tures ; first, their extreme simplicity, clearness, and precision ; 
secondly, the way in which social and moral considerations are in- 
tertwined with questions of arithmetic and algebra. Let me take 
as an illustration the first case that presents itself, the problem 
of numeration. That problem, no easy one, is, the teacher pointed 
out, to express all possible numbers by the combination of the 
fewest number of words. ‘The use of the fingers, or of fingers and 
toes together, would carry the savage a little way, but only a little. 


To solve the problem with any approach to adequacy, we must have 


h oe e . ”, . 
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units to groups of tens, groups of tens to groups of 
hundreds, and so on. Now this conception was not Jenguea 
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till a very advanced period of civilisation; and it was the 
result of what Laffitte was never tired of pointing out to 
his pupils, the reaction of practical life (in this case of military 
organisation) on speculative life. So again with the admirable 
artifice, unknown to Greeks or Romans, and due to Orientals, of 
indicating numerical value by position. I find in the notes this 
remark; ‘‘ We see in it the reaction of social feeling and custom 
on the abstract spirit. There can be little doubt that it was in 
social usages that this conception of a relation between value and 
position took its rise. A procession for instance illustrates it.’’ 
Again, in the chapter on fractions, while pointing out that the 
successive addition of the same number to the numerator and de- 
nominator of a fraction, produces a series each term of which 
comes nearer to unity, though unity can never be reached, the 
teacher introduces the general conception of limit, which plays so 
vast a part in the higher calculus ; and no less a part, as Laffitte 
goes on to show, in Sociology. That a given institution or in- 
stinct tends constantly to disappear, may be quite consistent with 
the truth that it will never disappear completely. Man tends on 
the whole to become more sober : but he will never cease to eat and 
drink. 

I might fill pages with instances of the same kind, all of them 
stamped with the same general character, the infusion of sociologi- 
cal teaching in the first rudiments of systematic education. But 
as much misconception prevails, even among Positivists, as to 
what the purpose of Comte’s scheme of systematic education really 
was, a few words of comment are here necessary. It was intended 
to help the formation among the leading minds of Europe, rich or 
poor, literate or illiterate, of solid convictions as to the nature of 
society and man, and as to the means of modifying that nature, 
within possible limits, in the wisest way. As to the need of such 
convictions, I need not say much. It is enough to refer to the 
eloquent and powerful remarks on the subject in Mr. Harrison’s 
New Year’s Address. But no true judgment of Comte’s scheme 
of scientific education is possible unless this purpose is kept con- 
stantly in mind. It does not come into competition with the 
various schemes of technical education which are now occupying, 
and very rightly occupying, public attention. These have for their 
object to enable each nation to take its proper part in subduing the 
forces of nature to man’s service. No one can dispute the need 
for such work as this, however unwisely it may be sometimes regu- 
lated, In one way or another, it will assuredly go on ; and no one 
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can see, or wish to see, the end of it. But the systematic course 
of scientific teaching instituted by Comte, and put in practice by 
Laffitte, had quite another purpose in view, not less definite and 
even more important. It aimed at throwing light on the problems 
of human nature and human conduct. Now the mathematical 
and physical sciences, as commonly thought of, seem to have 
nothing whatever to do with this. As thought of in Positivist 
teaching they have very much to do with it. They form an essen- 
tial part of that ladder of the understanding (scala intellectus) by 
which we are enabled to travel from the simplest laws of nature 
to the highest and the most complex ; they hold out a type of pre-_ 
cision and certainty which it is the principal aim of Comte and 
his school to introduce, within possible limits, in the fluctuating 
region of social and moral facts. While ascending this ladder, 
the Positivist teacher (and I am here taking Laffitte as the only 
complete example of such a teacher known to me) has the summit 
constantly in view. The numberless applications of physical 
science to industrial purposes, important as they may be, form no 
part of his immediate purpose. To many speculations, on which 
much energy is expended by minds of great acuteness in the present 
day, he is quite indifferent. In the Geometry of Space of four dimen- 
sions, in conjectures as to the ultimate constitution of matter, or 
the ultimate origin of life, he takes no interest whatever. Through- 
out the whole series of the ‘‘ abstract sciences ’’ he never loses 
sight of the final aim, the establishment of scientific certainty in 
sociology and morals, as the first condition of governing human 
nature wisely. 

So then, men must become mathematicians before they can be 
good citizens? The taunt was hurled at Laffitte continually, but 
it fell wide of the mark always. No one knew better than he, I 
take leave to say that no one, after Comte, knew nearly so well 
as he, that the world was not going to be remodelled by scientific 
EESGBINGS however wise, if there were nothing else behind it. 
E Amour pour principe ; L’Ordre pour base. Both are equally needed 
if there is to be any progress worthy of the name. We have al- 
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scheme, as all know though many forget, only one-third of the 
twenty-one years of education was devoted to systematic intellec- 
tual training ; during infancy and childhood influences of a wholly 
different kind—home life, the life of art and song—were supreme. 
All this Laffitte fully realised. Those who have stood by when 
young children were presented for admission to the Positivist 
body, and on other occasions of a similar kind, can tell perhaps. 
better than others how on every side of life his wise judgments 
were lit up by the keenest and most genial sympathy. 

As I said at starting, I make no attempt to speak in this short 
paper of Laffitte’s two volumes of Philosophie Premiere, or of his 
three volumes on the Grands Types de l’Humanité. His attempt 
to construct the treatise on Human Nature and Education (Morale 
Théorigue et Pratique) which Comte had projected and on which he 
left a few priceless indications, will, it may be hoped, appear in due 
course. Meanwhile let me call attention to a short work which 
seems to me to have received far less attention than it deserves ; 
La Morale Positive, par M. Pierre Laffitte, précédée d’un apercu 
sommaire sur sa vie et son euvre, published in 1880 by M. Emile 
Antoine, Dr. Robinet’s son-in-law, who, as all who know him 
will grieve to hear, is now dangerously ill. Eighty pages are 
occupied by a very admirable biographical notice. The remainder 
(218 pages), consists of a lecture delivered by Laffitte at Havre in 
December, 1878. This lecture was very carefully revised by the 
author, and has the character of a substantive work, brief though 
it be, and avowedly meant for popular use. It falls into three 
divisions: (1) The urgency of Positive Ethic in reference to the 
present time; (2) its fundamental characters ; (3) its principal 
application to self, to the family, to the body of Western nations, 
and to the rest of the world. Wholly in accordance’ with 
Comte’s teaching, as continuous with it as the painting of Luini 
is with that of Lionardo, this little book abounds in the fresh 
vitality, the pithy illustrations, the instructive paradoxes, the 
kindly sympathy, the capacity for entering into his hearers’ point 
of view, which made Laffitte’s instruction so acceptable to those 
who would have turned a deaf ear to a formal statement of abstract 
doctrine. I strongly recommend it as an introduction to Posi- 


tivism, and hope much that it may soon be translated into Eng- 
lish. J. H. Bripces. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA. 


As the Editor of the Positivist Review thought that some account 
of my Indian wanderings would interest its readers, I now with 
some misgivings and with barely a third of my pilgrimage accom- 
plished, proceed to give some account of what | have seen and 
heard in this new and wonderful world. A month yesterday I 
landed in Bombay, and I write this in a train, in which I have al- 
ready spent twenty-four hours, on the way from Madras to the 
famous shrine of Juggernaut at Puri. And in that month how 
much have I learnt. When I landed I pitied the Indians for their 
sufferings as the victims of poverty and hunger; but now that 
I come to know them—their cheerfulness, their friendliness, and 
their patience—I love them as friends. Above all, I am surprised 
at their geniality and their sense of humour ; against my own pre- 
conceived opinions, and against the testimony of nearly all Anglo- 
Indians—save Rudyard Kipling-—and even of their own “‘ comic ”’ 
journals, I am forced to the conclusion that no people enjoy a joke 
more than they do. 

Though the greater part of India is still unvisited, I have not 
been idle. I have sat surrounded by villagers of the Deccan dis- 
cussing the causes of their poverty. I have watched the mill- 
hands of Bombay at work, and I have followed them to their 
homes. I have observed the human wreckage still remaining from 
the last famine. Nor has the past been absent from my thoughts. 
I have seen the ruins of Empires—the ruined’ mosques of Ahmed- 
abad, where once the Moslem ruled, the ruined churches of Bassein, 
where the Portuguese would suffer none but Christians. In that 
ruined city one place of worship alone remains—a newly-erected 
temple to the Hindoo Gods. I have been, too, in Poona, where 
people still talk of the ‘‘ old Government,’’ and some very old 
men may yet remember the Government of the Peishwas, and 
where the grandfathers of those still living fought for the Empire 
of India with the British ; and at Pondicherry I have mused on the 
disappointed hopes which are commemorated in the monument of 
Dupleix. The show at Delhi I passed by; but in every 
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always wise to follow Kim’s example and keep a tight hold on the 
multiplication table. Students who have been trained in English 
colleges, and have been foremost there, tell you of the miracles 
they have assisted at in their youth. Keen lawyers gravely ask 
you if you believe in astrology. Misshapen beggars who might 
have walked straight out of the Middle Ages, wait to beg at the 
stopping places of the electric tram-cars. The Brahmin in charge 
of the temple tells you he reads Murray’s Guide every morning, for 
is it not there written that each visitor to the temple should give 
him a rupee? And in the high world of politics, Lord Curzon on 
his elephant apes the Eastern potentate — ‘‘a bringing back of 
Paganism,’’ says the indignant British shopkeeper — while the 
orators of the Indian National Congress eloquently declaim for 
hours in the purest English. On all sides of Indian life, the effects 
of sudden changes brought about by external force are to be seen. 
In government, in thought, in industry alike India has had to pass 
in a few years through an evolution which has taken the West 
many centuries ; and yet I have heard Englishmen complain be- 
cause the business aptitudes of Indians are not always on the 
European level. Nay, some, finding that with Western education 
have come Western aspirations, wish to undo their own work and 
plunge India back into the Middle Ages again, All such schemes 
of retrogression are hopeless. For good or evil the learning of the 
West has been set up on high in India, and not all the elephants 
Lord Curzon assembled at Delhi can ever pull it down again. 
The great political gathering of educated India is the National 
Congress, which meets annually in one or other. of the great cities. 
This year it met at Ahmedabad. During the Session, I stayed in 
a bungalow with five Hindoos and a Parsee, four of them lawyers, 
one a mill-owner, and one a high official of the State of Baroda, 
the friendship of all of whom I shall always prize. The Congress 
I found extremely interesting. | Anglo-Indians represent it as a 
place where men of no political weight meet for idle declamation. 
I attended every sitting, and found the proceedings moderate and 
business-like throughout. There were a few foolish speeches and 
many wise ones. Eloquence there was in plenty, and it was diff- 
cult to believe that the speakers were speaking in a tongue that was 
not their own. The great tent in which the meetings were held, 
capable of holding some six thousand persons, was packed to hear 
the President’s speech, and glowed with the varied colours of the 
turbans worn. Every community was represented. Learned pun- 
dits from the North sat beside graduates of the English Universi- 
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ties. Hindoos from Madras met those of Scindh. Mahrattas, 
Bengalees, Native Christians, Jew Doctors, Parsees, Mahometan 
traders fresh from South Africa, all were there. The resolutions 
had a wide range. The economic situation, the threatened increase 
of military expenditure, the revenue from salt, and the Report of 
the Universities Commission —for India, too, has her education 
question—were among the subjects dealt with. But in reality the 
speeches and the resolutions were not the whole or even the greater 
part of the business. The Congress is the meeting place of the 
political leaders of all parts of India. By it they have become able 
to work in consort. Through it a common public opinion has 
become possible. This is a result which no failure in their pro- 
jects and no neglect of their advice can nullify. 

But as I heard the speeches and saw the listening multitude, 
my mind travelled back to the statesman who, at the parting of 
the ways, decided for good or ill that India should be educated in 
the knowledge of the West. Macaulay is the true Genius of the 
Indian National Congress. His fate has shown just that incon- 
sistency between expectation and results which in others he loved 
to dwell on. His History, the goal of the efforts of his life, has 
failed to obtain the proud place he hoped, but his career in India 
—those few years of uncongenial exile—has brought forth fruit in 
abundance. It may be that long after his history is forgotten mil- 
lions in India will remember with gratitude the man who freed 
them from the bondage of ignorance. 

At first sight the diversity of India strikes the eye. But the 
underlying unity is soon apparent. The differences of caste and 
creed, custom and language, are found to be compatible with a 
curious similarity of life and thought. External forces break 
against this unity in vain. Even Christianity cannot make the 
Indian intolerant ; nor can modern thought make him truly revolu- 


tionary. And this unity of thought and life has now been streng- 
thened by new forces. The British Government submitting all 
British India to the same rule and the same economic conditions 
has done much for unity, and so have the new means of communi- 
cation, the trains by which not only are distant provinces united 
but the Brahmin and the Pariah are brought to sit on the ore 
bench. Nor is it a small thing that in English educated India has 
found a common language. In Madras the knowledge of English 
is already almost universal. The elements of a nation seem "al to 
be present, wanting only for completion the memory of some great 
struggle for the common good. Perhaps this want may Ca be 


supplied. ash - 
Madras, January, 1903. - H. Swinny. 
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PARAGRAPHS. 


M. Camille Monier, who has been charged with the direction 
of the Publication Department by the Executive Committee, an- 
nounces that a new volume of the unpublished correspondence of 
Auguste Comte is in the press, and a second will shortly follow. 
Both will contain documents of great interest. Each volume will 


contain about 350 pages: the price will be 6 francs 50 cents. 
* * * * 


The next number of the Revue Occidentale (March, 1903), now 
edited by Dr. Constant Hillemand, will be reserved for full accounts 
of the life and work of Pierre Laffitte, and the mode in which his 


testamentary directions have been carried out. 
* * * * 


The Positivist Review of Mexico, edited by Agustin Aragon, 
announces the formation of a new ‘‘ Positivist Society ” for Central 
America. Its founder and President is Senor Don F. Contreras, of 


Guatemala. The object has been to bring representative men from 
the Spanish-American Republics of Central America into continuous 
relations. The committee is to contain two members from San 
Salvador, two from Honduras, two from Costa Rica, and five 
from Guatemala—eleven in all. It is hoped that Nicaragua will 
also join. The new group would be in close touch with that of 
Mexico, presided over by Dr. Porfirio Parra. 
* * * * 

In connection with the two wars which the British Empire is 
for the present engaged upon in East and in West Central Africa, 
it is worth while to turn to .a new book just published by Mr. 
H. R. Fox Bourne—‘‘ Civilisation in Congoland’”’ (P. S. King 
and Son, 1903). The secretary of the Aborigines Protection 
Society has an intimate acquaintance with the story of the mon- 
strous system set up by the International Conference of 1884 for 
Congoland. 

* * * 54 oe 

The record of abominations committed by white men on the 
black races of Africa has hardly ever shown a more dreadful com- 
bination of ferocity and fraud. Primarily, no doubt, the Belgian 
administration is the worst culprit. But the European nations are 
all more or less involved in the same charge. One form of slavery 
is replaced by another—slave-raiding is carried on by deputy— 
massacres and burning of villages, rape, flogging, plunder, even 
cannibalism, go on beneath the flag of a European community. 
All the horrors which in the early part of the nineteenth century 
roused the people of Europe to suppress the Slave Trade, and to 
constitute it Piracy in International Law, are in full work in the 
twentieth century under the solemn guarantees of European diplo- 
macy. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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RAND AGIN 11D.0IN AP Vales 


EVERYONE will agree that the various schemes now under dis- 
cussion for increasing and re-organising, if not revolutionising, our 
military forces are of the most serious national concern. The time 
is gone by when the mass of the nation, engaged in peaceful avoca- 
tions and satisfied with continual reductions of debt and taxation 
could afford to leave the army to be jobbed and bungled by the 
court and aristocracy. The growing Imperialist craze of the last 
twenty years, dragging us into one criminal folly after another, 
has arrayed against us such a consensus of hostile feeling as no 
nation since the France of the first Empire has had to face. Alarm 
at the situation so created is spreading among people usually very 
careless about our foreign relations, and even the most apathetic 
and ignorant are stirred by the enormous demands of the tax- 
collector. The brag and bluster that, during the war, drowned 
all the warnings of common sense have died away, and it may 
be safely affirmed that on the history of that enterprise, on the 
ignorance and recklessness of its commencement, on the hideous 
price it has cost and is still costing us, on the poor show that our 
army made, on the net results measured by the standard either of 
honour or advantage, no Englishman, not even the Colonial 
Minister himself, now looks with any other feeling than mortifica- 
tion. 

If the war has not precisely covered us with glory, or added 
to our material prosperity, has it at least given us security? Has 
it relieved us from any dangers that threatened us? Can we turn 
to our proper occupation of peaceful industry with greater con-_ 
fidence that we shall be able to pursue it undisturbed? Are we 
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looking forward to such a period of safety and tranquility as was 
purchased by our stubborn and costly resistance to Napoleon? 
No one thinks so. There appears to be a general agreement 
that the outlook is more threatening, that our military forces are 
in a state of unexampled disorganisation, that our navy, notwith- 
standing the large additions made to it every year, is every year 
becoming weaker relatively to the naval combinations by which it 
is liable to be confronted, and that there is no probability of 
any material reduction in the grievous load of taxation under which 
we are staggering. 

At present no serious proposal has been made by any organised 
party in the State to escape from these difficulties and dangers by 
the only path really open to us, that is to say, by abandoning and, 
so far as is possible, reversing the insane and immoral policy of 
Imperial expansion for which Lord Rosebery is as deeply respon- 
sible as Mr. Chamberlain. With the Opposition as with the 
Government the only question seems to be how the army is to 
be so strengthened as to enable us to persist in that policy. I use 
the word ‘‘ army’’ in the widest sense for land forces of every 
kind. Long before the late war, and when less than 2,000 men 
sufficed for the garrison of South Africa, the organisation devised 
by Mr. Cardwell for the military needs of the Empire, as it existed 
in his time, had broken down under the strain imposed upon it by 
the constant acquisition of new territories. South Africa now 
requires a garrison of 30,000 men, and the demands upon the 
army in other parts of the world are not less but greater than 
they were eight or ten years ago. How is it proposed to meet 
these requirements? The various schemes suggested are of two 
different types. It behoves every citizen to consider what they in- 
volve. 

The most revolutionary of these schemes is advocated chiefly 
by non-professional theorists in or out of Parliament for reasons 
political rather than military. They are interested in the army 
not for its own sake, but as the indispensable instrument for Im- 
perial Expansion. This, in their eyes, is the one supreme object 
which Englishmen ought to keep in view. All other ends: for 
which civic union has been supposed to exist are to be disregarded 
whenever they come into competition with the m 


; neg aintenance and 
extension of the Empire. 


For this they are ready to risk the 
safety of England herself ; for, stript of her dominion over aliens 
y 


their country would be a fallen idol unworthy of their affection or 
sespect. They are haunted by the fear that if the revular army 
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is increased in proportion to the increased requirements of the 
Empire, the people of these islands will become impatient of the 
expense and will begin to inquire what advantage they derive from 
it. They propose, therefore, to entrust home defence entirely to 
the navy and the auxiliary forces, and to treat the regular army 
as destined exclusively for service abroad. The only regular 
soldiers in these islands would be the raw recruits under training 
at the depéts, and a single army corps kept constantly on a war 
footing in order to be despatched at a moment’s notice to any 
part of the world where it might be wanted. Nay, some of these 
theorists go so far as to say that this expeditionary corps should 
be stationed not at home but at the Cape, as at once the most 
central and the most threatened point of the Empire. It is con- 
tended that the cost of the regular army would thus be greatly 
reduced ; though if the auxiliary forces are increased to 600,000, 
as the Spectator desires, and made more efficient, perhaps most of 
what is saved in one way will be expended in the other. These 
theorists, however, have persuaded themselves that the less a 
soldier is drilled and disciplined the better. All that the rustic 
militia-man or the cockney volunteer needs to be taught is how to 
shoot and get behind a hedge ; and this he would learn on Satur- 
day afternoons if every parish possessed its rifle-range and the 
War Office provided free ammunition. And not only would this 
host of marksmen be able to annihilate any invading army, but 
thousands of them would volunteer for foreign service if we were 
engaged in a great war. 

These startling proposals of irresponsible amateurs seem to 
find no support from the highest authorities. Professional soldiers 
are not a sort of men with whom I am in much sympathy ; 
but I suppose they understand something of their own business 
and bring a somewhat dryer light to bear on it than is to be 
expected from politicians and article-writers. The War Office, I 
dare say, deserves much of the contumely that is poured on it. I 
am prepared to believe that it yields to social influences, and is 
too fond of red tape. But it has one merit which, though of a 
negative character, ought to be set against many shortcomings. 
It is not the War Office that picks quarrels with foreign nations 
and drags the country into unnecessary wars. I doubt if the pro- 
fessional soldiers who conduct its business are scheming by day 
and dreaming by night how the boundaries of the Empire may 
be extended. They care for the army for its own sake—such an 
army as they know to be possible, given the existing conditions of 
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English society, high and low, rich and poor ; conditions which 
are not going to be suddenly changed by reports of Commissions, 
Acts of Parliament, or even strenuous administration. These ex- 
perts hold that thorough training will be even more necessary 
for soldiers in the future than it has been in the past. They decline 
to entrust the defence of these islands to what are called ‘‘ citizen 
soldiers.’’ If the Cape, after listening to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
lectures, still needs a garrison of 30,000 regulars, then 30,000 
regulars must be added to the army ; and, the nation being ad- 
mittedly unripe for conscription, if recruits do not come forward 
in sufficient numbers there is nothing for it but to raise their pay 
until they do. The practical pay was raised last year from 7d. to 
Is., with a promise of 1s. 6d. after two years’ service. The 
number of recruits has increased by about 15,000; but it appears 
that they did not come in until they felt the pinch of the cold 
weather and want of employment which prevailed at the beginning 
of this year, which would seem to show that starvation remains, 
as it always has been, the chief recruiting agent for the British 
army. 

I have stated the broad difference between the two proposals. 
for army organisation now before the country. I will not attempt 
to enter into particulars. This Review is no place for them, nor 
could I expect my readers to attach any value to my comments on 
details. I will only express my opinion that the so-called reformers 
who proposed last month to reduce the Regular Army by 27,000 
men are really the party most fanatically bent on pursuing the fatal 
policy of Expansion, and therefore, on militarising the country 
until it is not fit for an Englishman to live in. 

It seems more important to draw attention to a fact which 
both parties virtually ignore, though it governs the whole problem 
that they are so furiously discussing. The new doctrine, insisted 
on by one of them and acquiesced in by the other, is that for the 
protection of these islands against serious invasion by the over- 
whelming armies of our neighbours, we are in future to depend 
solely on the maintenance of our maritime supremacy. The regular 
army is to be devoted entirely to ‘‘policing the Empire’’ and “‘strik- 
ing blows." Preparation for resistance by land is to be calculated 
for dealing only with “‘ raids,’’ not with invasion on a great scale 
such as we should be exposed to if we were at war with a Power 
or a combination of Powers stronger than ourselves at sea. 

Now this latter contingency, which ‘‘ the blue water school ’” 


refuse to contemplate as possible, is evidently on its way to realisa- 
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tion. Our maritime supremacy is bound to come to an end, and 
at no distant time. Fifty years ago there was only one navy in 
the world besides our own of any consequence, and to make sure 
of naval superiority over France and any ally France could find 
was quite within our means. There are now six Powers besides 
England possessing formidable navies. Of these Japan alone can 
be reckoned on our side, and she can only aid us in the Far East. 
To Russia, Germany, and France, our maritime supremacy is in- 
tolerable, and all the more so since we have proclaimed our inten- 
tion of keeping an expeditionary army in readiness, as the S pectator 
says, ‘‘to give the coup de grace in a naval war, or to turn the 
balance in some Continental conflict.’’ 


According to Admiral Fremantle, we had last year 69 battle- 
ships, while Germany had 31, Russia 33, and France 38. We are 
building ships as fast as we can ; but so are they ; and every year 
we are falling further behind their aggregate. These Powers, it 
is true, have conflicting interests and policies. But as regards 
our naval supremacy they are profoundly harmonious, and it may 
at any moment suit them to combine for the special and temporary 
object of abating it. The German Emperor has often shown 
that he has nothing so much at heart as to conciliate both Russia 
and France. Can anyone suggest a reason why he should shrink 
from negotiating a coalition against England? As for America, it 
is the blindest infatuation to imagine that she would regard such 
a coalition with anything but satisfaction. She makes no secret 
of her intention to have the biggest navy in the world as soon 
as an unlimited outlay of money can procure it for her. Obviously 
she will attain this object all the sooner if our wings are clipped. 


Whatever else the Woolwich and Rye elections may mean, it 
cannot be doubted that they indicate a revolt against the intoler- 
able load of taxation which the Imperialist party has fastened 
on the country. In the face of this remarkable and sudden out- 
burst of discontent, coinciding as it does with the proposals of the 
War Office and the Admiralty, how idle is the bluff in which the 
Standard continues to indulge : 


“ Until the Governments of foreign nations moderate their ambitions, 
the people of these Islands will remain unflinching in their determination 
to readjust the balance (!) as soon as there is any token that it is going to 
be disturbed to our detriment. Nothing, in the long run, can tend 
more effectually to arrest the deplorable waste of the very life-blood of 
civilised nations in this profitless inflation of armaments, than the con- 
tinuous demonstration that, as far as Great Britain is affected, it has 
the means and the will to retain its normal supremacy on the seas. 
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Others will reach exhaustion point before we are conscious of anything 
worse than a severe strain.” 

We can have all the security that any country can reasonably 
claim to enjoy by abandoning a policy of rapacity and respecting 
the independence of our neighbours. Their independence is 
threatened, or rather, it does not exist, as long as their colonies 
and sea-borne commerce remain to them by the sufferance of a 
nation possessing maritime supremacy and capable of taking its 
impulses from such a statesman as Mr. Chamberlain. Their 
preparations during the last three years make it clear that they 
will before long insist on the establishment of a real ‘‘ balance ”’ 
of power on the sea such as has existed on the Continent since 
the supremacy of France was brought to an end in 1814. Every- 
one now sees how blind Napoleon was in his confidence that the 
mutual jealousies and conflicting interests of the European States 
would prevent them from ever combining against him. When 
that combination was at last effected the struggle was over in 
eight months. K.%S.6 BEESEYe 


TIME AND TIDE IN MODERN INDIA: 


Or the great Theocratic Societies, India alone remains—an im- 
movable stronghold in a world of change, a true centre of social 
conservatism. There, still living and withstanding all foreign in- 
fluences, may be seen the old institutions of family and caste, the 
old worship of the Gods, the life without haste, the holiness that 
has conquered the promptings of the flesh. At Puri, amid the 
throng of pilgrims at the gate of the temple of Juggernaut, one 
arrested my attention. A man of some thirty years, he made his 
way to the gate throwing himself flat at every third step, his 
movements as he advanced through the crowded and unheeding 
city showing a concentration of reverence such as the Western 
mind can seldom attain even in the innermost sanctuary of the 
temple. And he was but one among many. 
the spirit of the old religions is still alive. 


Everywhere in India 


In such a community, 
changes come slowly. The power of resistance is strone in the 
Db 


men, stronger still in the women. But in modern India the forces 
of change and disruption have been strong too. Western ideas 
and Western inventions, the ruin of the old industrial system, the 
steady pressure of an alien rule, have had their effect ; aaa be- 
neath the crust of the unchangeable Indian world, various intellec- 
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tual and social movements can be discerned—each for a time 
claiming to direct the reform of Hindu society. 

In the first rush of new ideas, when the learning of the West 
was opened to the young men of India, there was a transient im- 
pulse to adopt the Christian religion. Seen from afar, it appeared 
as the religion of the most progressive nations. It offered an 
immediate freedom from forms that had become meaningless. 
It was preached by a body of earnest missionaries who were also 
teachers of the new learning. The new converts proved their 
sincerity by their sacrifices. When I was at Puri I met the son 
of one of these. He thought that I was of his own faith. I 
thought that he was a Hindu who had adopted European dress. 
But when at last we had made our respective positions clear, he 
told me how his father, a Brahmin, at the call of conscience had 
left his family and his honoured place in Hindu society, to become 
an outcast, despised alike by his own people and by the proud 
conquerors whose religion he had adopted. With such examples 
before them, it is no wonder that the missionaries looked forward 
to the speedy conversion of educated India. But it was not to be. 
The missionaries are still a power in the land. They still con- 
trol a great part of its higher education. But they scarcely ex- 
pect converts from their schools. Indeed, they would in many 
cases be little pleased at conversions which would imperil the 
popularity of those places of education, in the success of which 
they have come to take a pride. The last census shows that the 
number of Christians is increasing, but the preachers of the Gospel 
now look for converts almost exclusively among those elements 
of Hindu society whose miserable position can hardly fail to be 
benefited by any change ; even if they do not trust wholly in the 
harvest of famine orphans. A Catholic Bishop is said to have 
thanked the Almighty for making so many parents ‘‘ disappear ’”’ 
by famine, that their children might be led to the mission and there 
find Christian salvation. 


The reasons for this disappointment to the hopes of the early 


missionaries are not far to seek. A little examination showed the 


Indians that Christianity could with difficulty maintain itself in 
the West, where it was already losing its control over life, and 
where it had been repudiated by some of the finest intellects. The 
rancour of its various sects was a scandal. Its intolerance was 
profoundly antagonistic to the Indian character. Above all, its 
insolent rejection of the whole religion of India evoked suspicion. 
Men asked themselves whether there could really be no good in 
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the vast structure raised by the piety of their ancestors ; whether 
because some restrictions galled them it was necessary to cast 
away the whole. And as they looked back on the literature and 
the arts of their ancient civilisation, their souls revolted at the 
upstart insolence of the Christians. The next movement, there- 
fore, was more in conformity with the traditions of the country. 
It was not an importation from abroad. But it was still dominated 
by the inrush of new ideas from the West, and it was a movement 
of emancipation rather than of construction. The dominant reli- 
gion of advanced thinkers in Europe at the time of the founda- 
tion of the Brahmo Somaj was pure Theism, and this was adopted 
as its foundation. It paid full reverence to the religious treasures 
of the ancient scriptures of India; but its founders came out 
from the ordered ranks of Hindu society. 

The Brahmo Somaj has never been without eminent adherents, 
but it has failed to spread widely. It may almost be said to have 
added a new caste to those already existing, in place of sweeping 
away caste altogether. And the thought of modern Europe has 
got beyond pure Theism. On the other hand, as the Indian mind 
became accustomed to Western education, it ceased to bow to 
Western prejudices. Men thought of reforming Hindu society 
from within. But the task was difficult. They relied chiefly on 
showing that certain old customs were neither beneficial in the 
present nor in accordance with the usage of the past. But such 
reforms have seldom come about as a result of precept, save where 
the precept has been supported by the force of religious enthusiasm. 
Moreover, the denunciations of the reformers have too often played 
into the hands of those who were bent on slandering the character 
of the Indians and the civilisation of India. On the other hand, 
the railways have shown that the practical needs of life may be 
in some cases very swift reformers. The movement for social 
reform continues, but alongside of it, if not in antagonism to it, 
there has grown up the Hindu revival. To dwell on the beauties 
and not on the defects of Hinduism ; to prepare a worthy Future 
by recalling the glories of the Past; to trust to evolution rather 
than reformation ; to think more of strengthening the good than 
of removing the evil in Indian civilisation ; to keep unconquered 
some remnant of the National life ; such have been the purposes 
of the revival. Like all such movements it has been tainted with 
extravagance and obscurantism. But it must be admitted that 
the West, in the midst of its revolutionary transition, affords no 


model for the re-organisation of the East. What is of permanent 
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value in the Western evolution the East must absorb. Science 
and Humanity must be admitted to their due place. But if this 
can come about in the natural course of Indian evolution, so much 
the better for India. 


Meantime, the political life of India, in spite of the inevitable 
alternations of hope and discouragement, of weariness and activity, 
has been much more continuous. With the introduction of Wes- 
tern education came the ideas of freedom and progress. The 
wise aimed at the application of sound principles to the needs of 
India. The foolish dreamed crudely of the transplantation of 
European institutions to India. But the belief in a United India 
embracing all races and all religions, steadily grew. From the 
various social and religious movements, the political* movement 
gained little. Christianity, wanting from the beginning in civic 
ardour, was in India anti-national. The Brahmo Somaj as a body 
stood aloof from politics. Social reform has been used to divert 
attention from political injustice. And now the Hindu revival 
is inclined to condemn all political action which is carried on by 
methods, or founded on principles, learnt from the conqueror. Let 
us strengthen the nation and wait patiently and silently till the 
opportunity for action arrives, is a tempting programme; _ but 
can India afford to wait upon events? Will the economic ruin 
of India wait? And is not common action the school of 
unity? The evils of the time are insistent, and must be 
met by the weapons that are ready to hand; and Indian unity 
must in the end strengthen all that is good in Indian civilisation. 

S. H. Swinny. 


MORAL TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. 


Tue Conference which was held in the Hall of Clifford’s Inn on 
the 21st of December last, disclosed some profound and deeply in- 
teresting differences of opinion as to the extent to which the State 
should attempt to teach morality, either in the public schools or 
among adults. Dr. Stanton Coit has now for some time advo- 
cated the utmost possible extension of State-influence in matters of 
personal conduct and opinion. He hopes to see the State Church 
retained and moralised, and believes that things are generally 
better done and more effectively taught by public authority than 
private initiative. Mr. Herbert Burrows, speaking as a Socialist, 
was equally emphatic on the other side. He would distrust any 
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State department of morality. Whom could we appoint as Minis- 
ter of Morals? Would not the ethical system taught inevitably 
take its colour from the passions of the moment? 

It needs hardly to be said for readers of this Review that the 
Positivist view coincides so far with Mr. Herbert Burrows’ ; but 
it must have occurred to many present at the Conference that for 
practical purposes it is possible, and very important, to draw 
some sort of rough line between what may be usefully taught under 
the authority of the community in the common schools, and what 
must be left to the family and the religious organisations. To say 
that morality and religion are entirely foreign to the scope of 
State-schools is an impossible attitude, in view of the necessary 
conditions of all school teaching and discipline. The very order 
of a school, the subordination of the scholars to the teacher, the 
co-operation of the scholars with one another, are moral facts and 
inseparable from the existence of a school at all. Perhaps these 
fundamental conditions are really the most important part of the 
moral influence of the school; but it cannot stop there. The 
lessons themselves, even if not given with a direct moral purpose, 
must contain a moral element, some of them in a very high 
degree. Poetry, history, almost any reading-lesson will contain 
moral lessons, and go to form the characters of the scholars. It 
therefore becomes necessary to have in one’s mind a dividing 
line between what the State in the common school must, or may, 
attempt in moral education, and what is undesirable. The decision 
is, of course, mainly a question of practicability and expediency in 
detail, but there are certain broad features in the case which are 
worth pointing out. The first is what one may call the political 
argument. Anyone speaking ex cathedra to a number of children 
is supported by an authority and a prestige which the average 
parent can hardly enjoy ; and when the teacher is a public func- 
tionary, superior as he often is in real influence to anyone else in 
the village—not excluding the parson—the weight of his words 
may easily become oppressive. There is, therefore, a double duty, 
on the teacher himself and on those who appoint and control him, 
to see that the opinions and the conduct he inculcates are agree- 
able to the general sense of the community, do not hinder legitimate 
difference or freedom of opinion, above all, do not wound or 
penalise an unpopular or obscure minority. The current teaching 
and tone in schools during the recent war is a case in point, and 
was cited by several speakers in the Conference of the 21st. / 


aie Apart 
from definite statement or attack, there is something 
> 


peculiarly 
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oppressive in the common English habit of talking and acting as 
if the opinions of the majority, or even of a dominant minority, 
should be unquestioned, are indeed the only opinions possible to in- 
telligent or respectable men. The effect of such an attitude on the 
average child must be obvious. He does not question, and if in 
later years a revolt sets in, he has no reasoned principles on which 
to reconstruct his opinions. 

It requires, of course, an exceptionally judicious and well-in- 
formed mind to know at any time what are the best opinions about 
disputed questions, and as children are not in a position to weigh 
the arguments and have much else to learn, it seems far better 
to leave such questions till later years. 

On this subject probably the best opinion in the country would 
favour the complete abstention or the reticence of the teacher, but 
there are other grounds for defining the moral teaching of the 
school which are less obvious and perhaps of less general appli- 
cation. One is that on certain subjects and to certain children 
the teaching of a comparative stranger, speaking collectively to 
a large class on intimate subjects bound up with the earliest re- 
collections and deepest affections, will be so jarring that an effect 
of repulsion rather than sympathy or guidance will result. How 
ludicrous for such a person under such circumstances to teach a 
child that he should love his mother, and yet to this love and to 
the attachment to home the earliest and strongest good impulses 
of the child will be due! For those who lack these fundamental 
feelings what a hollow farce to suppose that the zpse dixit of a 
teacher in a class-room will take their place! Much of the advo- 
cacy of direct moral teaching in schools proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the chief requisite for moral conduct is knowledge of 
right, rather than habit growing out of affection. The habits ac- 
quired in the school of punctuality, cleanliness, obedience, and 
attention, will be far more permanent and valuable than the effects 
of even the best isolated oral lessons on Patriotism and Duty to 
Parents and Humanity, and all the abstract virtues. 

Another and very serious practical difficulty is the want of 
persons qualified to give interesting and effective lessons on ab- 
stract moral topics. To give such a lesson on Pride, Purity, or 
Perseverance, to a restless class of fifty children, who are all 
eager to be doing something, rather than listening to the most 
fascinating romance, will seem an appalling task even for the most 
skilful of teachers. And if, as must often happen, the lesson is a 
tiring struggle for the teacher and a tedious infliction for the 
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scholars, what result in moral education can be anticipated from 
it? We know well how little the teaching of catechisms and 
articles of faith will avail to turn the scholar in later years on the 
road to church. It would be a piece of wanton folly to create 
a similar distaste for moral truths and virtuous conduct by dull 
and tedious repetitions of ethical precepts in the school-room. 

No one, however, would wish on account of these difficulties 
to hinder the school from moral teaching wherever practicable. 
Because it is primarily the business of the family to lay the 
foundations of good conduct, and of the church or religious organi- 
sation to strengthen and develop it, we cannot afford to set aside 
any help that may come either from the school or elsewhere. 
The question is purely one of practicable limits and most effective 
means. As to limits, the best suggestion will perhaps be found in 
the general moral function of the State in dealing with its own 
members, and with other States, 7.e., let the school teaching of 
morality tend rather to the development of justice, co-operation, 
and public virtues, and to leaving the more intimate and doubtful 
questions to the individual judgment and to domestic and religious 
organisation. To such teaching the organisation of a school 
is well adapted. It is in itself a small community, and in some 
countries, especially the United States, the school is often 
organised deliberately as a small commonwealth, imitating the 
features of the State in order to train its members for the life 
of the larger body. For the teaching of the private virtues, or 
the discussion of difficult abstract questions, a large school, with 
large classes of young children, is not well adapted. 

As to means, it is obvious that, especially for young children, 
the less abstract and the more concrete, personal, and interesting 
the teaching is, the deeper will be its effects. Our English schools 
will not, of course, abandon a largely Biblical scheme of moral 
and religious teaching. But to this might be added tales of heroism 
from other sources, especially from our own history. The teach- 
ing should centre round great and attractive personal types. 
Its effect so far as history is concerned, would not be scientific or 
purely historical, but it would give, beyond the moral lesson, an 
interest and enthusiasm for the noblest things in our history, 
which is after all an indispensable preliminary to any earnest and 
fruitful study of history for young people, and far outweighs the 
value of many detailed facts and theories. And it will not be im- 
possible by extending the range of our heroic tales to include enough 
from other countries and various types of civilisation to make 
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the concrete moral lesson a step in the apprehension of an ideal 
humanity, united in origin and purpose, though embracing varieties 
of character and moral growth. F. S. Marvin. 


SGV Ni ioe OF PRESEN ALTON. 


Discourse delivered by M. PrERRE LarFitTTE, at Newton Hall, Fune 5, 
1887. Fvom the Notes of C. G. Hiacinson. 


As in all ages generally, so especially in the present age, as in the 
obsolete Middle Ages, so especially in the coming ages of Posi- 
tivism, the advent of a new child into the human family has always 
been, and must always increasingly be, a matter of great concern 
for the natural thoughts and feelings of men and women; which 
natural thoughts and feelings have found and will find expression 
in some ritual consisting of actions more or less spontaneous and 
more or less systematised. Assuredly therefore such rites must 
have their place under Positivism, whatever be the temporary and 
easily explained revulsion from any such rites on the part of some 
of our revolutionary pioneers. And the rite or sacrament in Posi- 
tivism corresponding to the Christian rite of Baptism is the 
Sacrament of Presentation, the aim of which is to consecrate by 
a public rite the first part of the child’s life, up to the age of 
fourteen years,’ when a second sacrament is administered. How 
shall we then trace some of the main outlines of a child’s education 
better than by first taking a rapid survey of the normal aims of 
human life? These aims are already well and clearly known. 
They have indeed reached, far more rapidly than the Christian 
ideals did, the stage where they can be expressed in formule. This 
rapidity of evolution under Positivism is to be explained by the 
fact that the aim of Positivism is single, the service of Humanity ; 
while the aim of Theology was always double, Catholics wishing 
to reconcile the often contradictory claims of Heaven and Earth, 
and finding that reconciliation always difficult and often impossible. 
Our aim, however, is single, and we can at once describe the end 
of Human Life to be the service of Humanity by two processes 
one external and objective, so to speak; the other internal and 
subjective. The external part of our aim is “Zo live by and for 
collective beings, namely, the family, the country, and -humanity.’” The 
internal part of our aim is “‘ /o perfect ourselves, to make ourselves 
healthy in body, mind, heart, and will.” Of course, there have 
existed and do exist people who do not fulfil these ends with any- 
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thing like sufficiency, who in fact are not only no help to Humanity 
but are real and severe charges on Humanity ; but all good natures 
have always lived spontaneously in obedience to these precepts, 
and the only new thing about these formule is their systematic 
and complete form. Nay, it is not a matter of mere bodily life 
upon the earth, for the good man or woman leaves behind dis- 
tinct and valuable traces of his or her life, sometimes most im- 
portant traces, after death has made the bodily life to cease. 
Always must we strive after perfection ; even in the remote times 
when this planet shall have cooled down too much to afford sub- 
sistence to the human race—even then must due preparation be 
made for death to be met worthily ; even then, when it shall be 
no longer a question of living in and for posterity. How much 
more now? So much then for the two general formule of the end 
of Human Life, the formule of the service of others and the 
culture of self. 

We may divide the normal human life into three parts, accord- 
ing as its stages are preparatory, main, and supplementary. The 
preparatory stage is from birth (we might perhaps say from con- 
ception), till the age of twenty-one. During all this time the 
child is a ward of humanity preparing for the service of Humanity. 
The main stage is from the age of twenty-one to that of sixty- 
three, when the chief active service of Humanity is performed. 
The supplementary stage is from sixty-three till Death, during which 
period the person should retire from the more severe active work 
and content himself with light work and functions of counsel. Of 
course, there is nothing absolute in these ages, nor in the more 
minute subdivision of ages that I shall mention; human life is 
too complex to be absolutely a matter of simple arithmetic ; but 
in using these numbers I desire to fix your ideas and give you a 
main plan, which you really need as a guide in outline, but which 
of course can, and must, be modified accessorily according to 
circumstances. | Now a word or two about a word which has 
caused many controversies, the word Responsibility. We mean 
by Responsibility the capacity which people have of changing 
themselves and their conduct with a view to their destination. 
Obviously the baby has no such responsibility ; but it comes by 
degrees, and we find it increasing up till the age of sixty-three 
or thereabouts, and from that time forth diminishing. Of course, 
before sixty-three the physical powers have been declining, but 
the accumulations of experience and wisdom have more than 
balanced that deficiency, and have made a net balance on the side 
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of progress in responsibility. Now in the life which we will call 
preparatory, there are three minor stages, namely, from birth till 
the seventh year, after which a kind of intellectual education may 
begin ; from the seventh to the fourteenth year, after which the 
child may receive the double preparation for active and intellectual 
life, by means of apprenticeship and a concise but systematic and 
cyclopedic course of scientific instruction ; from the fourteenth 
to the twenty-first year, after which he is to try his wings in 
the open air of independent life. 

In the main stage of life, there are also three divisions ; first 
from the twenty-first year to the twenty-eighth, at the close of 
which time the man is supposed to have fairly found his vocation, 
in which he is confirmed by the sacrament of Destination, and is 
ready to enter on the special task of founding a new family, after 
the sacrament of Marriage, a task on which women may normally 
enter at the age of twenty-one. After all, the greatest of all 
industries is the manufacture of human beings, and we need not 
wonder at the necessity of consecrating a whole sex to this post of 
honour and labour. A woman has done well if she has brought 
up one, two, three, or four children as they should be brought up. 
The second division of the main stage of life lasts, in the case of 
men, from the age of twenty-eight to that of forty-two. In all 
these years he is engaged in earning his livelihood and in the 
other special industry of helping to rear his family at home. But 
after the age of forty-two and onwards till the age of sixty- 
three, he finds family cares diminish and thus # enabled to serve 
the town or State more directly. From forty-two to sixty-three 
is the great time of the man’s public life. It is the time similarly 
of the woman’s increased social activity (if we make due correction 
for her age being less than her husband’s). ‘rom _sixty-three 
onwards to Death, work should be lighter, and practically, retire- 
ment from severe civic labour should be made. Just before death, 
preparation for death, that inexorable fatality of our lot, should be 
made in special manner and consecrated by the sacrament of Trans- 
formation. And after death, after due interval of time, there may 
take place the sacrament of Judgment, according to a happy prac- 
tice of the ancient Egyptians. Naturally, all these sacraments 
must be wholly voluntary ; a spiritual power using temporal aid 
is a worthless sham, that has alas! brought naturally much dis- 
credit on all spiritual powers whatever. All sacraments, that 
are voluntary, have honoured and consecrated our lives. Some 
might think that Science has performed its greatest wonders when 
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it has explained things that are rare and unfamiliar ; but Galileo 
felt, and felt justly, that the highest steps of Science were her 
explanations of familiar things. This explanation of common 
things by Science has its analogue in the co-ordination or arrange- 
“ment of common things by Ritual; a matter which always has 
been and always will be the special duty of the worthy representa- 
tives of the Priesthood. And when people come to the Priest for 
sacraments to consecrate their private life, the Priest is the repre- 
sentative of the Public, and must place himself at the general 
point of view, linking thus private life to the large life of 
Humanity, and remembering and reminding others of the vital 
truth that the more we bind up our lives with the larger lives of 
collective beings, the higher we rise in the moral scale. 

The first sacrament, that of Presentation, has no doubt its 
public aspect, since it is the acceptance by Humanity of the child 
of individuals. But the sacrament that marks the greatest revolu- 
tion in human thought is the sacrament of Destination, which 
abolishes private duties as mere private duties, and insists on the 
fact that all duties whatever are public duties, however private 
they may formerly have been imagined to be. 

In this first sacrament, of Presentation, our task is to explain 
the duties of the parents to the child. In the frst place, of 
course, the child has no duties to the parents, being entirely 
passive, so we begin with the parents’ and sponsors’ duties to the 
child. The sponsors are to help the parents in rearing the child, 
exercising a kind of supplementary moral guardianship, which 
may at need express itself in the giving of material help. This 
institution of sponsorship is one of many social artifices which has 
the effect of specially attaching different families to each other. 
Then we have the institution of the first-name. What a wonder- 
ful education for a child is the mere apprehension of a name! 
What a cardinal point it is that the child should get to recognise 
that just a little part of nature can co-operate in a specially marked 
way and can act on the rest as one thing. The consciousness 
of individuality is acquired, and takes some time to be acquired ; 
and probably man in his most primitive state had but a very 
slight hold on the idea of self, a very slight notion of the use of a 
name. And il the individual's consciousness of his own separate 
Caer Ce eae ede ger 
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morality. And finally came the institution of the first-name en- 
‘couraged by the Catholic Church, whereby the individual is bound 
to Humanity in the persons of her best servants, where the child 
is given the name of some great and good person, who is thus 
held up as a permanent model on which to form its life, as a moral 
ideal to be present in all times of temptation, as a spiritual patron 
and helper. 

This is the sacrament of Presentation. Let us think of the 
-old-fashioned manner of Presentation amongst the ancient Greeks. 
The child used to be literally presented to the father immediately 
-after its birth. If it was deformed, or if for any reason he did 
not like the look of it, he turned away his head, and the child 
was exposed and left to perish ; if the father received the child in 
his arms, it was reared. People talk much about natural selec- 
‘tion ; but I suspect that voluntary selection, such as this, has had 
-a good deal more to do with our bodily position in life than selec- 
tion by natural pressure of the environment on the organism has 
had. The child presented was by no means always accepted. 
But Catholicism put an end to this by recognising all children as 
the children of God, and ordering that even the wretchedest speci- 
mens of monstrous humanity must live. We accept the Catholic 
verdict, because our inward perfection demands it. What if our 
children reared in sickliness and pain have not the ghost of a 
-chance of being ever anything else than a charge on Humanity ? 
They at any rate train those who rear them to habits of devotion. 
The Catholic weaklings lived by the Grace of God. Weaklings 
must always live by the Grace and for the perfection of Humanity. 
There have been sad mistakes committed by Catholicism, which 
‘invoked the aid of the temporal power, instead of relying solely on 
spiritual appeals. But apart from this and other exceptions, our 
rites must naturally follow on much the same lines as theirs ; it 
‘is our business in our free church to co-ordinate or arrange that 
which was instituted by the confused practical instinct of our 


forefathers. | Never believe people who hawk about nostrums, 
doctrines, reforms (and what not?), on the plea that they are new, 
‘quite new. There is no great step of human progress that is 


new, guite new; there is no sound step that has not its past, 
‘possibly a past in very few previous minds, but anyhow a Past. 
Each great reforming thinker has something new to add, some 
new arrangement to make or complete ; but he is always bound to 
‘his past; and, in fact, I; might define a madman as one whose 
thought is his alone. So in'conferring Positivist sacraments I take 
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the sacraments of the past ; of course, I have little new bits to- 
add or correct ; but still I have my Past always. Some revolu- 
tionaries revile the Middle Ages in a very unphilosophic manner 5 
but, after all, my revolutionary friends, we are their children. A 
lobster might, of course, give birth to an elephant ; but thus far 
such a thing has not happened, has it? Yet that is what you 
assert in saying that we good and competent personages are 
sprung from a pitiable pack of knaves and fools. 

Let us consider the education of a child up to the age of 
fourteen as a preparation for apprenticeship and abstract edu- 
cation. 

First of all, the child comes in a state of absolute dependence. 
It has no rights and no duties. The Mother must be looked upon 
as the goddess, the Fatality conditioning absolutely the child’s 


existence, as the organ of its government. Her wilh 
must be absolute. Soon the child gets some little power ; 
it can smash things for example. Well, it must not; 


and the mother must simply tell it not to smash things, 
without giving it any reasons other than her own will. The 
Child’s reason cannot at first receive appeals duly. It is a very 
complicated demonstration to prove that a child ought not to 
break a wine-glass. The child may give his mysterious smile, 
and the little diplomatist will try to catch you by any verbal 
twists that will serve his turn next time; but a Raphael and a 
piece of paper are to him exactly the same thing ; and in fact 
there is no help for it, the child must obey Will for years before: 
he is accessible bit by bit to appeals to his reason. However we 
try to disguise the fact, we are all, as Franklin said, ‘‘ the children 
of the human race.’’ Primarily and obviously we are the children 
of two individuals ; but so narrowly have they been conditioned’ 
by the needs and demands of the present age, and so narrowly 
have their parents been similarly conditioned, and so on, and so 
on, that no expression less strong than Franklin’s will serve. 
Child-rearing is a special problem, and though it is certain that a 
pseudo-science will demand the suppression of the weaklings, all 
ae sce a eS ae se the other hand, we must 
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two, three, or four. Of course, we shall have plenty of protests: 


from Materialists who say it is a great waste of productive power 


for a whole sex to be dedicated to this one task of child-rearing 
Fs 
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when children can be ‘‘ grown’’ wholesale on créche and barrack 
principles much cheaper. Yes! but why damage the greatest of 
the industries for the purpose of giving a fillip to the baser indus- 
tries which are very well now in point of productivity? Such 
materialists are the fatal enemies of man’s moral perfection. The 
Mother must take care of the child’s physique. I am not in a 
position to say much of this, but I simply remark on the need for 
endless tact and watchfulness, children differing so much from each 
other that general rules cannot be slavishly applied. But the 
child’s mental education is important and depends on the Mother. 
And first of all comes the education in what is happily called the 
Mother Tongue. This links people to each other, making com- 
munication possible in the present. But care must be taken to 
teach few words at first, and those easy and to be clearly pro- 
nounced. There are temptations to cram children with words, 
and there is of course a superficial amusement in hearing children’s 
blunders in the clumsy use of words. But this is to do the child 
irreparable damage. 

Then obedience is of such cardinal importance ; the child must 
obey strictly. Of course there will be tears; but you must let 
the child cry ; it is one of the consequences of Maternity, and the 
mother must accept it. If she gives way, the child of course 
sees his advantage, and crying becomes the rule. Man is an in- 
subordinate animal by nature, and it is hard for him to learn obedi- 
ence. But he must. It would be well for the child to see this, 
and to tell its mother morning and evening in some little form 
of prayer that it wishes to ‘‘ thank Mother for the life she has 
given me and supports in me,’’ and to ‘‘ promise to be more 
obedient.’’ Then the child, who naturally is a fetishist, may have 
his attention specially concentrated on the three fetishes of the 
home on which his attention is naturally most prone to fall, the 
Table, the Bed, the House. 

As for the Table, it is the meeting place of the family, where 
all take new force and freshness for the work and play of life. At 
the Table the child has physical education in the matter of sitting 
straight, and using spoon, etc., etc., properly ; but he has also 
moral education of high value in the fact that he is expected to 
see things which he wants and not to touch them. This is most 
valuable, because Man is naturally a plundering animal, and it is 
a good deal for a child or a savage to overcome his plundering 
proclivities. | But we must not be too hard on petty larceny in 
child or savage, for it is a real bit of nature which can best be 
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overcome with gentle and sympathetic firmness. Eventually the 
child respects the Table and is allowed the honour of helping to’ 
lay it, etc. It is an honour to serve the family, and the child feels 
it to be such. Much the same may be said about the bed, which 
ought so soon as strength permits to be made by the person who 
lies in it. Service in material things, be it ever so small, is 
positive ; and it is the only kind of service of whose utility we can 
be absolutely certain. The teacher, for example, after doing his 
best spiritual work, does not know in the world whether he has 
done the least bit of good. Not so those who have done so slight 
a material service as make a bed. The House is of course 
honoured as the seat and shelter of the amily. 

We are struck by the fact that the earliest sports of children 
are solitary. The child maybe has a bucket and some sand; he 
goes everlastingly pouring the sand about and is quite happy in 
his play ; but later he has games of all sorts with his companions, 
and there learns important moral lessons, for example, that he 
must submit often to others, and that the rest need never submit 
to him. Boys, and girls too in less painful and pugnacious 
manner, get to understand each other and to work with each 
other, and the parents ought to interfere as little as possible. 
Interference is desirable hardly ever. I remember that whenever 
I complained of my companions to my Mother, she very justly 
said, ‘‘ It is your business, take care of yourself.’’ The more the 
interference, the less the moral education. 

The Mother should teach the child to Read. By reading we 
communicate with those who are far off in Space and Time ; just 
as talking lets us communicate with those who are close by. 

In the second half of this infancy, namely, from seven to four- 
teen years old, the notion of Duty may be well developed. How 
important are the early years for this! De Maistre tells us justly 
that the child ‘‘ who voluntarily foregoes a sugar-plum in child- 
hood will give up in manhood taking any advantage of a beautiful 
woman.’’ —** Man,’’ he says, ‘‘ cannot obey without bettering 
himself.’’ In the case of girls the doll is a great resource, is indeed 


in herself quite a household education; she has to be nursed, 
dressed, and undressed ; 


even her clothes have to be made or 
mended. 


Then voyages of discovery are fine things, and chil- 
dren explore their native village with the best profit. And always, 
the whole way along, the child should do as many things as 
possible for himself. Of course we have heard of a royal per- 
sonage who would have several maids of honour to put on her 
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stockings ; but children of the easy classes at all events do not 
‘now revolt enough from this caricature. 


As for intellectual education, it ought to be concrete in the 
main. There are two great Beings, Humanity and the Earth, 
and there is Industry, which is the action of Humanity upon the 
Earth. Well, Knowledge ought to be got and grouped in relation 
to these two great Beings, and their Industrial Relation. Con- 
sequently, travellers’ tales of the different parts of the Earth should 
be told, and the shape of the Earth, and some of its chief 
astronomical relations may be taught. A good deal of fairly exact 
knowledge may be given about the stars ; only this means getting 
up at all manner of hours, a practice not bad by way of a change. 
Then may be told the story of the different nations, and their 
chief men, whereby is presented the concrete history of Humanity. 
Some of the simpler and more typical kinds of Machines may be 
explained as a presentation of kinds of Industry. 


Abstract Education should not go far, but the child should 
learn to count, not too high at first, and always keeping his 
thoughts well in harmony with facts by dealing with real con- 
crete things, like people round a table, for example. The child 
may learn to measure a square table or a round table even; he 
may even, by the help of water, find the volume of several solids. _ 
Then he may have some elementary biological preparation, in the 
Kitchen, where he can see herbs, animal tissues, etc., etc. Thus 
then is the child to be prepared for apprenticeship and abstract 
education in particular, and for life in general. As this child 
was born close on the great anniversary of Cromwell’s death and 
victories, she is to be called Olive, whatever other name she may 
choose to add later on. Her name, while recalling the great 
Englishman, recalls us to our duty to the great country of Eng- 
land; yes! and the country needs women patriots as well as 
men. Moreover, I call to mind the celebrated tree, the Olive, 
fruitful, and emblem of fruitfulness ; emblem also of peace, great. 
function of Woman. 

To the Parents: Do you promise to bring up this Child to live 
by and for the Family, the Country, and Humanity, so far as in. 
you lies? 

Ans. : We do. 

And will you try to present her to the World, so far as you may, 
sound in Body, Mind, Heart, and Will? 


Ans.: We will. 
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To the Sponsors: And will you stand by and help these parents 
in what they have now undertaken to do? 

Ans.: We will. 

Thus I, Pierre Laffitte, Priest of Humanity, have in the name 
of Humanity conferred the sacrament of Presentation on Olive, 
daughter of Frederic and Ethel Harrison. 


ENC Waa NL ON 


On Thursday, the 5th of March, one of the best and most ener- 
getic members of the Positivist body passed away from us. Emile 
Antoine was born at Rouen in 1848, and was educated in the public 
school (Lycée) of that city. After a prolonged visit to Liverpool 
with the view of gaining commercial experience, as well as a 
knowledge of English, he returned in 1871 to Normandy, where 
for the next twelve years he filled various positions as a clerk, 
either in houses of business or in public institutions. In 1883 he 
finally settled in Paris, and there led an extremely laborious life in 
connection with two large book-selling establishments. There in 
the same year took place his happy marriage with Mademoiselle 
Virginie Robinet, one of the two daughters of Comte’s physician 
and biographer ; daughter, too, of a mother whose services to our 
cause none that knew her will ever weary of recalling. Into a 
widow’s grief this is not the time or place to enter ; yet we may 
be sure that she will be sustained and comforted by the memories 
of such noble parentage, no less than by the knowledge that her 
husband is now entering upon his second life. 

In 1870 Antoine was induced by Littré’s writings to study 
Positivism. After the close of the Franco-German war he came 
into contact with Dr. Robinet and Dr. Sémérie, and became a 
fervent Positivist in the full meaning of the word. He set himself 
steadily to repair the defects of his education ; and gathered round 
him at Havre and at Rouen a group of comrades (among whom 
M. Albert Krause should be specially named) to whom he taught 
what he had learned; following as strictly as circumstances 
allowed the encyclopedic course of teaching on which the whole 
structure of Comte’s philosophy and polity depends. When M. 
Laflitte, in 1876, announced his scheme of scientific classes, and 
invited his Colleagues and disciples to take part in it, the en- 
thusiasm with which Antoine threw himself into the project may 
be seen in the quotations from his letters to Laffitte given in the 
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29th and 30th Annual Circulars. He set on foot a similar scheme 
at Havre. And all through these years he had been entering 
ardently into the struggle for the maintenance of the Republic, 
which, as all know, was at that time in the greatest danger. 
From Paris he continued to guide the groups which he had 
formed at Havre and Rouen. Meantime he occupied himself 
specially with the institution of pilgrimages and festivals in honour 
of certain men and women who had done notable service to 
Humanity. Condorcet was the object of one of these: Joan of 
Arc, whose name the French clergy have vainly striven to mono- 
polise, was another. It is due to Antoine that the tombs of 
Madame Helvetius and Madame de Condorcet were rescued from 
oblivion. I have said nothing of the last and most fruitful of his 
efforts in this direction—the erection of Comte’s statue. In this 
he had many fellow-workers, but none so strenuous as he. The 
work, it may be feared, was too much for a constitution already 
weakened by excessive toil. But he lived long enough to know 
that, through the self-denying efforts of himself and others, Posi- 
tivists throughout the world have been rallied round their common 
centre. J. H. Bripces. 


PAS eg rea ee el 


A new edition of the celebrated ‘‘ Index librorum prohibitorum”’ 
was published in 1902 at Rome, and from it I find that only one of 
Comte’s works has been placed in it. It is the ‘‘ Cours de Philo- 
sophie Positive,’’ and the date of the decree is the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1864. He is there in very good company, and the only wonder 
is that his other works are not there too. 

* * * * 


“* Qwest ce qu'une grande vie 
Une pensée de la jeunesse executée par Vage mir.” 
—ALFRED DE VIGNY. 


These words were taken by A. Comte as an epigraph for the 
‘‘ Positive Polity.’ They are in a slightly different form in the 
novel of ‘‘Cing Mars.’’ In that novel, which deals with the 
fortunes of ‘‘ Cinq Mars,’’ a nobleman who organised a conspiracy 
against Richelieu and was rightly executed, Alfred de Vigny gives 
a description of a re-union at Ninon de Lenclos, at which—amongst 
others—Descartes, Corneille, Moliére, and Milton (returning from 
Italy), are present. Milton recites some of his ‘* Paradise Lost,” 


and in the discussion which takes place Cinq Mars SAViSaike Amis, 
quest ce qu'une grande vie, sinon une pensée de la jeunesse executée par 
Lage mir. It is well known that A. Comte always quoted from 
memory without verifying his quotations, and no doubt this is 
the phrase he refers to. PauL DESCOURS. 
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(The “ Posttivist Review” is not identified with any political party. All 
expressions of opinion will be signed, and each writer will be wholly and 
solely responsible for what he signs.) 


RELIGIONS AND SOCIOLOGY, 


In the December number of this Review, under the title ‘‘ Posi- 
tivism and the Unknowable,’’ something was said of the attention 
given by Conservatives and Catholics in France to the teaching of 
Auguste Comte. Among many indications of this, reference was 
made to two articles by M. Brunetiére which appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes of last year. A third by the same writer 
was published on the 15th of February. Like the others it raises 
important questions which it is exceedingly desirable that Posi- 
tivists should consider. 

The first principle laid down by the writer is that all religions, 
whatever their origin, duration, or value, are essentially social 
facts, not facts of individual life. Quoting from Guyau’s recent 
work on the “ Irreligion of the Future,’’ he speaks of religion as 
originating, not, as often stated, in anthropomorphism, but in socio- 
morphism. It reflects, that is to say, not man’s individual nature, 
but the nature of the community to which he belongs. All reli- 
gions, he goes on to say, whether fetichist, polytheist, Mahom- 
medan, or Buddhist, are social institutions; they are motifs de 
rassemblement, forces which bring men together. There have been 
local religions and universal religions, there have been religions of 
the family, and religions of the State, there have been jealously 
exclusive religions, like Brahmanism or Judaism, there have been 
religions of the open door like Buddhism, there have been militant 
religions like Islam. But one thing has never yet been seen, the 
religion of the individual. The so-called religion of the wise man, 
‘© of which no wise man ever speaks,”’ is no religion at all. If 
we have to speak of the religion of Plato or of Socrates, it began 
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only when Socrates and Plato gathered disciples round them. To 
say you can have a religion to yourself is like saying you can have 
a family to yourself or a country to yourself. Family, Country, 
Religion, are collective words, or they are non-sense. 

Think of the meaning of the word ‘‘heresy.’’ The heretic, 
says Bossuet, is the man who has an opinion, the man who de- 
taches himself from the group. Ve@ soli! Les hommes aiment a 
penser en troupe. The heretic disappears, unless he can gather 
disciples round him. If he does this, he forms a schism. But a 
schism is itself a communion ; the gathering together of the dis- 
senters. We thus come back to what is the principal character 
of religion, a belief held by many in common. Reform in religion 
means a revolutionary movement penetrating through every fibre 
of society. Thus the Buddhist revolution meant the suppression 
of caste. Thus, too, Christianity was persecuted not on account 
of its dogma but because it brought in a new social state. In the 
United States (and M. Brunetiére might have added, in England 
also) Protestant Christians are finding out that what is wanted is 
the socialisation of Christianity. ‘‘ The doctrines of Jesus,’’ says 
Mr. Herron, of Grinnell College, Iowa, ‘‘ are less theologic than 
social.’’? Look again at China. Why is she so recalcitrant to our 
missions? Because her religion is not a theory, not a metaphysical 
doctrine, but a social system; and until the social structure of 
China is fundamentally changed, Christianity will be powerless. 

Having got so far, M. Brunetiére goes on to say that Auguste 
Comte had said all this, or most of it, long ago. The whole 
tendency of his thought was to identify Religion and Sociology. 
I quote the following passage, which, full as it is of confusion and 
misrepresentation, is not without interest : 

‘Sociology led Comte to religion; and religion as he conceived it 
(sa religion) became at once the rule and the judge of his sociology. His 
religion from which he most carefully avoided eliminating either the unknow- 
able or the supernatural (and indeed no one has spoken so severely as he of 
the monstrous contradiction disguised under the words ‘ natural religion’) 
is the mystical foundation of his sociology. His sociology is simply an 
attempt to realise his kingdom of God upon the earth.” 

On the words which I mark in italics we will not dwell at 
present. ie Brunetiere goes on to say how highly he approves 
of Comte s definition of religion as given in the Positivist Cate- 
chism ; how truly, deeply, eternally religious it is: how it only 
needs completing to make its universal adoption desirable. Not 
less cordial is his praise for all that Comte says, in his annual 
circulars and elsewhere (see especially the 6th Circular) as to the 
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‘“ revolutionary disease.’’ Comte described it as due to ‘‘ an over- 
stimulation of pride and of vanity, kept up by the tendency, a very 
contagious tendency, to believe in personal infallibility.’’ It is 
to this disease of the public mind, and not to the progress of science 
and free thought, that M. Brunetiére attributes the decay of Catho- 
licism during the last five centuries. But how does he explain the 
origin of the disease? Comte’s explanation is well known. Theo- 
logical dogma, once capable of rallying men under a common stan- 
dard, has now lost its power to rally ; consequently every man 
tends to become his own pope, and follow what is right in his own 
eyes. But controversy with M. Brunetiére is not the purpose of 
this paper, and we may pass on. 

Comte’s sixth circular was written while he was preparing his 
Appel aux Conservateurs, much of which indeed is an expansion of 
it. It is needless to say how gladly the Catholic writer accepts 
all those pages of the book which dwell on the services which 
Catholicism, even in its decline, is still capable of rendering, and 
how carefully he ignores the proofs given that the decline is irre- 
vocable. Such one-sidedness is to be expected: it must be 
reckoned with as a certainty. But, and here lies the point at 
which this paper is aiming, 72 must not be shared by Positivists. For, 
on the one hand, we are bound to make it clear to ourselves and 
others why it is that no theological religion, whether Catholic or 
any other, can fulfil that one of the two essential functions of 
religion which consists in rallying the nations of the world under 
a common standard ; and, on the other hand, our principles com- 
pel us to acknowledge that the second function—that of bringing 
the divergent desires and thoughts of each individual life under 
moral control—is carried out to some extent by every form of 
sincere belief that has prevailed amongst men, and assuredly not 
least by Catholicism, even in its decline. 

Let it be remembered that what Comte always looked forward to 
with hope was to see Positivism and Catholicism brought into 
direct contact and fairly confronted. The word ‘‘ Christianity ”’ 
in our times means something different for every person who 
speaks of it. It may mean strict Calvinism ; it may melt away 
into Deism and the vaguest philanthropy. But with Catholicism 
no such mistake is possible. The Anglican priest may sign the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, and may proceed to declare his doubt of 
every one of their dogmas. No such latitude is permissible to the 
Catholic. In Catholicism we have, as its supporters maintain, the 
only adequate discipline of life. In the early Middle Ages this 
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claim was, as Positivists most cordially agree, very largely justi-- 
fied. Comte, and his successor Pierre Laffitte, have shown with 
far greater force and fullness than any Catholic writer, more fully 
even than Joseph de Maistre, that the Catholic system brought 
forward the problem of the moral government of human life in a 
way that had never before been attempted. What was peculiar to 
it was the rise of a special body of men, separate from and inde pen- 
dent of the State, whose business it was to inculcate morality in all 
relations of life, public and private. I earnestly advise those who 
may find the 54th chapter of the ‘‘ Philosophie Positive,’’ or the 
6th chapter of the third volume of the ‘* Positive Polity,’’ either 
too difficult or too inaccessible, to read carefully the third volume 
of Laffitte’s Grands Types de ? Humanité. This volume, published 
separately from the other two, and at a much later date (1897), 
deals with the principal names in the month of the Positivist 
Calendar that bears the name of St. Paul. Libraries of Catholic 
theology may be safely challenged to produce a book that has done 
such justice to the services rendered by St. Paul, St. Augustin, St. 
Benedict, Hildebrand, and St. Bernard. 

Setting as we do so high a value on the Catholic Church, from 
its rise under St. Paul to its culmination in the age of St. Francis 
and of St. Thomas Aquinas, why is it that we repudiate its claims 
to the moral government of mankind in the present and in the 
future? 

For many reasons ; but chiefly because, so far as public life is 
concerned, Catholicism has abdicated its function. This was not 
due to Protestantism. Two centuries before Luther burnt the 
Pope’s bull, or Henry VIII sent men to the scaffold for denying his 
own headship of the English church, the independence of the 
Church as a controlling power over the Western States had died a 
natural death. Even at the height of its power Catholicism had 
failed to establish its control over Eastern Europe. It could not 
breathe its life into the feeble Christianity of Byzantium : its heroic 
struggle with heroic Islam ended in an armed truce. The four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries saw its increasing subjection to the 
State. The sixteenth and seventeenth brought the Pr 


otestant re- 
volt, and the final independence of the revolters. 


The eighteenth 
century, making every dogma of theology an open question, cul- 
minated in the French Revolution ; and not merely those who took 
part in it, but such onlookers as Géthe and Wordsworth and count- 
less others, felt that a new era had begun. 


Throughout these five centuries a marvellous store had accumu 
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lated of scientific discoveries, artistic creations, industrial inven- 
tions, geographical explorations; many of the first, and some of the 
second, being hostile to Catholic doctrine, and all independent of 
it. Small wonder that early in the nineteenth century men of in- 
sight, born under the impulses of the Revolution, should feel that 
the time for the reconstruction of life on a purely human basis was 
at hand. Among these prophetic souls Comte stood alone in sur- 
veying the full extent of the problem to be solved. To those 
familiar with Condorcet’s ‘‘ Progress of the Human Mind,’’ and 
with de Maistre’s appreciation of the medieval Papacy, it will be 
enough to say that his great discovery of sociological evolution 
combined the point of view of both these thinkers. To Condorcet, 
human progress seemed continuous, from the humblest beginnings 
onwards, till Christianity arose. Christianity, as he conceived it, 
involved civilisation in a thousand years of darkness, till the 
Renascence and the Revolution restored the light. For de Maistre 
on the other hand, the medieval years were luminous and pro- 
gressive ; with the fall of the medieval papacy began a long 
period of moral and social aberration, from which it was the busi- 
ness of the nineteenth century to save us. 

We come back then to the position taken up by Comte in the 
Appel aux Conservateurs, as guiding the attitude of Positivists to 
other forms of religion. Briefly it is this: that while the claim of 
Catholicism, or of any other theistic doctrine, to direct the public 
life of mankind has become in the course of evolution dangerous to 
public order, and requires unflinching resistance, yet nevertheless 
there is a standpoint from which Positivists and many followers 
of older faiths can recognise the value of each other’s work. Both 
are aiming, though in widely different ways, and in different sur- 
roundings, at an identical purpose. Both are protests against 
irreligion, in other words, both are upholding the supremacy of 
soul over body, of spirit over matter, of love, joy, and reverence 
over cynical epicureanism or hopeless apathy. 

Let there be no mistake, no mystification. When the Positivist 
and the Catholic meet on the arena of public life, there can be no 
surrender, and no compromise. To direction of the public con- 
cerns of mankind, Catholicism (and the same may be said of every 
form of organised Christianity, Greek, Anglican, Lutheran, or 
Calvinist) has irrevocably lost every lawful claim. Attempts to 
restore the power of the medieval Church have been made from 
Philip II onwards. They have been repeated through the nine- 
teenth century in Spain, in Austria, in Spanish America, and above 
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all in France under Charles X, under the Second Empire, under 
the Third Republic. What has come of them we know. Nor can 
better things be said of the attitude of the Anglican clergy towards 
the Calvinists of South Africa, or of the resistance of British Non- 
conformists to justice in Ireland, or of the attempts of Christian 
missionaries, of whatever sect, to uproot the foundations of Chinese 
civilisation. In the public relations of men, national or inter- 
national, organised theism, in all its forms, has become a source 
of disunion and disturbance. All this has been said by Comte in 
words of unmistakable clearness. And yet Comte it was who, in 
the work I am now speaking of, put forward the conception of a 
religious league against irreligion, in which, under Positivist direc- 
tion, sincere supporters of every organised creed should be invited 
to take part. 

I have noticed that many Positivists are disposed to disregard 
this conception, and even to look upon it as a chimerical paradox. 
To me it presents itself as a very striking illustration of Comte’s 
depth of sympathy, and comprehensive grasp of the facts of moral 
life. It should be noted that, forty years after the publication of 
the Appel aux Conservateurs, Pierre Laffitte was led at the close of 
his elaborate study of Catholicism (Grands Types, vol. iii, pp. 687- 
6go0) to an almost identical conclusion. I say ‘‘ almost identical,’’ 
for, having regard to political and social changes which had taken 
place in the interval, wise modifications were introduced by Comte’s 
successor, which, however, left the principle entirely untouched. 
Even so it may still be regarded by some as an ideal counsel of 
perfection, which can never be applied. Yet it should be remem- 
bered that in all religion that deserves the name we have to deal 
with ideals ; our business being to strive to translate them into 
realities as time and place may serve. Prayer, the life-blood of all 
religions, what is it but the constant effort to uphold and to renew 
the ideal of life? 

Religions are many ; religion is one. The rate of transit from 
primitive and imperfect forms towards that which is perfect and 
final, varies not merely between one century and another, not 
merely between one nation and another, but with different mem- 
bers of the same community. Difference of intellectual power is 
not the only cause of this, not even the principal cause. It depends 
rather on variations in social environment, on individual tempera- 
ment, on historical antecedent. Any street in Paris, London,.or 
Berlin, contains a large number of families who are ener 

emancipated ’’ from theology, and who live without ideals or 
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aspirations of any sort or kind ; sunk in selfish apathy or industrial 
slavery. In a Tyrolese or Irish village, many families are sus- 
tained in their direst sorrows by lifting up their hearts to the 
Virgin Mother, the embodiment of purity and pity. | Which are 
nearest to the Religion of Humanity ? J. H. Bripvces. 


riioeei hist. LAND BIT: 


Last year the Chief Secretary for Ireland was suspending trial by 
jury and locking up members of Parliament for what the Times 
called *‘ fostering an artificial agitation.’? This year he admits 
that the evils against which that agitation was directed are in- 
tolerable, and he proposes a sweeping measure of reform. Need- 
less to say that this reform is to be complete and final. That, as 
everyone knows, is the invariable character of ail English legisla- 
tion about Ireland. 

Mr. Wyndham claims that Land Purchase is a ‘‘ Unionist 
policy carried out now for seventeen or eighteen years by Unionist 
Governments.’’ I dare say many people have by this time for- 
gotten that Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1886 was accom- 
panied by a Land Purchase Bill which, like that of Mr. Wynd- 
ham, was applicable to all the agricultural land in Ireland if the 
owners chose to avail themselves of it. The price offered them 
was twenty years’ purchase of the judicial rents, payable in Con- 
sols. The ownership was to pass to the tenants subject to an 
annual payment to the State for forty-nine years of instalments 
20 per cent. less than the judicial rent. The Unionists raised a 
loud outcry against the magnitude of the sum likely to be re- 
quired for this operation, maintaining that all the landlords would 
elect to be bought out, and that the forty-nine instalments were 
an illusory security. Lord Salisbury declared that Ireland needed 
nothing but ‘‘ twenty years of resolute government,’’ and that 
if British money was to be spent he would rather employ it in 
emigrating a million Irishmen than ‘‘ on the very contemptible 
process of buying out the landlords.’’ Such was Mr. Gladstone’s 
Land Purchase scheme, and such was the Unionists’ reception of 
it. One wishes that the old man could have lived long enough to 
see them fain after all to resort to this ‘‘ very contemptible pro- 
cess,’’ just as they will be fain before long to propose Home Rule. 

Mr. Gladstone frankly avowed that he offered to buy out the 
landlords because he did not like to leave them face to face with 
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an Irish Parliament, without having given them one oppontun 
of getting rid of their property. Mr. Wyndham’s reason 1s pre- 
cisely the same though he cannot, at present, very well ATO WORT: 
The forces that have driven him to this measure are plain enough. 
They are, first, the symptoms of defection in Ulster, and secondly, 
the ‘determination of 1,128 landlords, owning 500 acres and up- 
wards, headed by Lords Dunraven and Mayo, to open friendly 
negotiations with Mr. Redmond, undeterred by the Tesolution 
passed by the Duke of Abercorn’s Committee that ‘‘ it is unfortu- 
nate that a body so generally and so deservedly discredited as the 
Irish Parliamentary party, representing the United Irish League, 
should be to any extent re-instated in public opinion by an invita- 
tion from a body of Irish noblemen and gentlemen.’’ — I pointed 
out in this Review a year ago that Irish demands have been, and 
will be, successful just in proportion to the approach made to 
unanimity amongst Irishmen, and that Mr. T. W. Russell’s agita- 
tion for compulsory sale was going far towards healing the old 
senseless quarrel between North and South which is now the only 
real obstacle to Home Rule. The Ulster members who have lately 
defeated Government candidates may be Orangemen, and may 
even call themselves Unionists ; but they have carried their seats 
by Nationalist votes, and that is the party to which, for all prac- 
tical purposes, they will in future belong. When English control 
is rejected by Protestant and Catholic alike they will cease to 
squabble about modes of faith. 

Mr. Wyndham assumes that his offer will be acceptable to all 
landlords from the business point of view. He has much reason 
for thinking so, for it is immensely more favourable to them than 
the terms on which numbers of them have been selling, and gladly 
selling, under the Land Purchase Act of 1896. The average price 
they have received has been eighteen years’ purchase. Under Mr. 
Wyndham’s Act they will receive from twenty-five to thirty-two 
years’ purchase. The excess is to be made up partly by doles out 
of the free gift of twelve millions from the Exchequer, partly by 
inducing the tenants to pay a price ranging from twenty-two to 
twenty-eight years’ purchase. This excessive price will be ex- 
tracted from their pockets not by swelling their annual instalments 
to that extent, but by continuing them for the excessive period of 
sixty-eight and a half years instead of forty-nine years, as under 
the Act of 1896. The amount of the instalment is to be 20 per 
cent. less than the judicial rent ; and Mr. Wyndham calculates that 
this immediate reduction will be sufficient to induce the tenant to 
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overlook the monstrous length of the period during which payments 
will have to be made. Possibly it will be overlooked at first. 
But sooner or later it will become a grievance ; and, in any case, 
can anyone seriously believe that Mr. Wyndham’s elaborate 
arrangements will still be working undisturbed sixty-eight years 
hence? 

The tenant at present expects, and with reason, that the 
market price will continue to fall. Twenty-two to twenty-eight 
years’ purchase will therefore seem to him excessive. | Neverthe- 
less, he will probably be willing to buy because the excess con- 
sists not in the amount of each annual payment, but in the fact that 
there are to be sixty-eight such payments, a part of the bargain 
which can, and unquestionably will, be revised long before sixty- 
eight years have passed. In bargains between England and Ire- 
land there can be no finality until the two contracting parties 
negotiate on terms of equality and independence. The very notion 
of such an arrangement subsisting for sixty-eight years is 
ludicrous. If it saves the face of Mr. Wyndham and his colleagues 
it will have served its purpose. 

‘Lhe operation of purchase is to be spread over fifteen years. 
This is certain to cause great discontent among the tenants whose 
turn comes last, to say nothing of those whose landlords may re- 
fuse to sell, in the hope of getting special and more advantageous 
terms later on by making themselves a nuisance to the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone’s operation was to be completed within 
three years. But then he was able to threaten the landlords with 
an Irish Parliament. A Unionist Minister cannot talk about ‘‘ the 
sands running in the hour-glass.’’ He must trust to bribes. 

The reservation of a perpetual ground-rent to the State in 
order to prevent mortgaging and sub-letting, is a limitation of the 
rights of the new proprietor which will undoubtedly make his pro- 
perty of less value in his eyes and give him an additional reason 
for regarding any price beyond the present market price as exces- 
sive. From the public point of view these provisions are very 
interesting and important. They are an attempt to guard against 
evils which have been found in other countries to follow, sooner or 
later, on the creation of a peasant proprietary by the State. As an 
experiment they will be instructive. However advantageous they 
may be to the community, they will seem disadvantageous to the 
individual whose freedom they restrict ; and we may be sure that 
every device that legal ingenuity can suggest will be employed 
to defeat them. If they prove successful in their aim the doctrine 
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of land nationalisation, which lies at their root, will be greatly 
strengthened, and a demand for their wider application will be 
irresistible. I have always thought that, convenient as mortgag- 
ing is to individuals, it is so contrary to the public interest in the 
case of land that it ought not to be sanctioned by law. 

A ‘‘ British Taxpayer,” writing in the Times, calculates that 
Mr. Wyndham is giving the landlords forty millions more than 
they would receive under the Act of 1896. Why does he not com- 
pel them to sell under that Act instead of offering them this mon- 
strous bribe? If three-fourths of the tenants on an estate can be 
persuaded to sell he has no scruple in compelling the remaining 
fourth to acquiesce by threatening to deprive them of their right 
to go to the Land Court when the second term judicial rents 
come up for revision. But we live in a landlord-ridden country ! 

To buy out the landlords we are to give twelve millions and 
lend a hundred millions, which of course we have first to borrow. 
For the service and amortization of this debt we are to look to 
the punctual payment of instalments by the Irish peasantry dur- 
ing sixty-eight and a half years. When a similar security spread 
over forty-nine years was proposed in 1886 Mr. Chamberlain pre- 
dicted that ‘‘ we should have to collect the arrears at the point of 
the bayonet.’? Mr. Wyndham now says it is ‘‘ morally certain 
that the instalments will be always forthcoming.’’ They will be 
forthcoming for a time ; for how long a time I do not pretend to 
say. But to count upon them for sixty-eight years is, in my 
opinion, ridiculous. | The experience of seventeen or eighteen 
years on which Mr. Wyndham so confidently relies, is not conclu- 
sive. As long as defaulters are only sporadic they will be sold up, 
as they have been in many cases already. But unless there are 
repeated reductions the day will come when there will be a con- 
certed default all over Ireland. A universal selling up will be 
impossible, because (if for no other reason) there will be no buyers. 
The arrears will not be ‘‘ collected at the point of the bayonet.”’ 
They will be written off as a bad debt. The landlords will have 
walked off with their plunder and the loss will fall on John Bull. 
Some loss he deserves to incur as a penalty for his Imperialistic 
propensities and his incurable conceit that he can govern foreign 
countries better than their own inhabitants can. But a penalty of 112 
millions is excessive, unless by paying it we could get rid of Ire- 
land as completely and finally as we got rid of the American 
colonies in 1783. In that case I should not grudge the price. 

The present Bill is so evidently prepared in anticipation of 
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Home Rule that a rumour immediately spread that such a measure 
was about to be proposed. I do not suppose that Ministers have 
any definite intention of the kind. But no doubt they think it 
may come to that before long, and some of them are sure to urge 
that if the thing is to be done it should be done by their party. 
What is worth noticing is that until the rumour was officially con- 
tradicted—which was not immediately—the organs of the party 
maintained a prudent reserve, and the public manifested no sur- 
prise. From this the Government may see that if ever they deter- 
mine to take this step they will meet with no formidable resis- 
tance from their own followers. To the Liberals it will be annoy- 
ing to have their clothes stolen. But it is a theft to which they 
have often had to submit. It may be long before they can carry 
Home Rule against Tory opposition, and if they have any 
patriotism or dignity they will lend a loyal support to a policy with 
which their party is irrevocably identified. E. 9.) BEESLY: 


POSITIVISM AND WOMEN. 


No other religion gives so high a place to women as Positivism 
does. No other religion has so confidently asserted their pre- 
eminence in moral and therefore in religious qualities. We all 
know how important to supernatural religion is the adhesion of 
women, as we know how much women owe to such religion. 
Women instinctively acknowledge this debt and they cling to the 
services of the churches, passively accepting their doctrines and 
rites as matters they are not called upon to question, even where 
some doubt of their truth and propriety may have crossed their 
minds. Everyone knows with how little sincerity of belief very 
many men comply with religious customs, and how commonly the 
habit of going to church is regarded as a good sort of thing for 
women and children, with the scantiest recognition of its relevancy 
to any moral wants of their own. Men wholly or partly emancipated 
from theological beliefs who give a cold or merely tacit consent to 
the fashionable religion are indeed met with everywhere. But it 
is not quite so with women. It affords, indeed, a fine example of 
their moral power that they are able to support a tottering and de- 
caying religion with so little help from the stronger sex. This 
attitude of devotion to Christianity is probably destined to last for 
a long time yet; and the position cannot be forced. We must 
wait for education to do its work in convincing women of the 
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irrational basis of theological tenets, as a necessary preparation for 
a religion based on the real, the positive. 

No considerable advance can be made without the aid of 
women ; for in positive religion women will, from their affective 
nature, be an essential element in its success. You can no more 
conceive of a religion without women than of a family without 
women. It is one of the inconsistencies of Christianity that its 
doctrine gives to women a subordinate place, while its very exis- 
tence has come to depend upon their patronage. ‘‘ Unless the 
new philosophy can obtain the support of women,’”’ says Comte, 
‘‘the attempt to substitute it for theology in the regulation of 
social life had better be abandoned. The movement can have no 
great force until women give cordial support to it: for it is they 
who are the best representatives of the fundamental principle on 
which Positivism rests, the victory of social over selfish affections. 
In the principle which animates it, in its manner of regarding, 
and its manner of handling the great problems of human life, it is 
but a systematic development of what women have always felt in- 
stinctively. To them it offers a noble career of social usefulness, 
and it holds out a sure prospect of improvement in their own 
personal position.”’ 

It is characteristic of Comte, that in dealing with the influence 
of Positivism upon women, he assumes a completeness of social 
arrangements in accordance with Positivist doctrine, which is ideal 
or problematic. He always gives credit to society for its best 
qualities as if those qualities were pretty evenly distributed, and 
he presupposes a good deal of philosophical and historical know- 
ledge generally diffused, and sufficient to warrant his deductions. 
He supposes women to understand the policy of the Catholic 
Church at its best period, in so far as its aim was the subordination 
of politics to morals; and to regret the decline of medizval 
chivalry, with its romantic devotion to women. Now, whatever 
their knowledge of history may be (and it is generally very scanty), 
intelligent women readily assent to the proposition that politics 
should be subordinated to morals ; though, unfortunately, they 
Sometimes confuse morals with conventional or party sentiment, 
an error as often as not derived from their religious guides. With 
men, the same proposition is commonly disputed with fervour. 
Politics are one thing, they say, and morals are quite another 
thing ; just as is said of religion and business. And this brings 


out the radical difference between Positivism and theological reli- 
gions. 
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The three forces dominating society are the practical, the in- 
tellectual, and the moral, or affective. The practical and the in- 
tellectual are more particularly the functions of men; the affective 
is especially the element of women. Of course, some women ex- 
ceed some men in practical ability, and others excel some men in 
intellectual power ; while some men are more moral, more sympa- 
thetic, have more of what we mean by heart, than some women. 
But taking women generally, no one will, I think, dispute their 
superiority to men in tenderness. 

Just as activity or intellectual force can be depressed or stimu- 
lated by social action, so can the affective element in our nature be 
encouraged or chilled. 

The avowed intention of all religions is to stimulate this moral 
element. No religion ever pretended to achieve its ends by indus- 
trial, or indeed by any form of activity alone, or by any amount of 
intellectual force alone. All have acknowledged in theory the 
paramount importance of the moral element in the improvement of) 
the race. But in supernatural religions it has been possible so to 
separate these elements, so to divorce the intellectual and the 
active from the affective, as to give rise to the not uncommon 
assertion that religion has nothing to do with two of these forces : 
at any rate, the spirit of this assertion governs a good deal of our 
social and industrial life. | Now, by a positive religion we mean 
a moral power which can permeate all the elements of our nature, 
shutting out neither the intellectual nor the active, and only dis- 
regarding what is fictitious or purely speculative. Like other 
religions, Positivism gives pre-eminence to the moral element, but 
traces its growth in Humanity, much as it traces the develop- 
ment of the other forces, active and intellectual, not troubling itself 
with the pretended divine origin of any human characteristics. It 
does not rest on belief in the undemonstrable, or faith in the un- 
known, as does supernatural religion. 

Yet Christianity, at its best period, did perhaps more than 
any other power to raise woman in general estimation, especially 
through the deification of the Virgin, with her peculiar tenderness 
and purity—so different from the goddesses of other polytheisms. 
For Christianity is only monotheistic in theory ; in practice it is 
polytheistic, and owes much of its success to the adaptation of its 
deities to social conditions, thus securing the love and the gratitude 
of its devotees. The real Trinity of Christianity is that of the Father, 
the Mother, and the Son. They are quite human in conception, 
while the Holy Ghost has never been more than a phantom, The 
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prominence of the Virgin in art is an indication of the place she 
has always occupied in the hearts of Catholics. Protestantism 
rejected the Virgin as a goddess, and so forfeited the loving im- 
pulse of her worship. Protestantism, however, is only a torso of 
Catholicism, sometimes pretending to hate the limbs she has lost, 
and sometimes feebly attempting to grow imitations of them. 

But the Catholic Church, even at its best, gave no such impor- 
tant place to women as Positivism gives them. It borrowed from 
Jewish myth the story of the Creation, and could not rise above 
the current social environment enough to counteract to any great 
extent the effect of custom and general belief. The slow evolution 
of the worship of the Virgin effected much, but the Virgin was 
unique, and the only way of approaching to her perfection was by 
abjuring the motherhood which alone gave her the place she occu- 
pies in the Christian pantheon. But the tenderness of the Virgin’s 
nature was recognised and worshipped, and promoted a similar 
quality in her worshippers. There, and there alone, was its per- 
manent good. 

Mahomedanism also adopted the Jewish legends. It had to do 
with more backward races than came under the influence of Chris- 
tianity, but it did more than might be imagined to give an ad- 
vanced position to women. It put polygamy under rule, prescribed 
duties towards women, and defined their legal position. | Both 
Christianity and Mahomedanism have, however, always taught 
the essential inferiority of women to men, an inferiority intended, 
they say, by God, and guarded as a doctrine in conformity with 
the legend of the Creation. 

It is only when theological fictions are rejected, and a social 
system founded on a scientific basis is accepted, that the true posi- 
tion of women in the social organism can be properly determined. 
Questions of absolute superiority and inferiority of the sexes drop 
out, just as the fictions of theology cease to have a place in the 
pages of the serious historian. We do not speak of the essential 
superiority or inferiority of a separate male or female flower, or 
insect, bird, or other animal, except as the outer form or colour 
may please our senses. The one sex is the necessary complement 
of the other ; and soit is with man. The complexity of differences 
in the sexes may be greater in man than in the lower animals, but 
such differences are phenomena in the human organism to be 
accepted without cavil. 

In unselfishness, in social sympathy, in morality, woman is 
superior to man: in physical, intellectual, and practical force, man 
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is superior to women. Where unremitting and laborious activity 
is necessary for success, as it is in the struggle with every-day 
difficulties, man necessarily commands: but woman, though shar- 
ing the struggle, has her chief function in modifying the coarse- 
ness of man. 

The difficulty of assimilating positivist doctrines on this subject 
arises largely from what appear as assumptions of conditions of 
education and of social adjustments that are at present foreign to 
the actual conditions under which we live. Whilst practical poli- 
ticians have iittle or no thought of the moral aspects of the cases 
arising for their decision ; whilst the moral tone of the whole com- 
munity is in this and other ways being lowered by base examples, 
principles such as those enunciated by Comte seem far removed 
from possible illustration, and women, in too many cases, conclude 
that there is something inexplicable in the course of things, and 
that they are quite helpless, if indeed they are not wrong in their 
better instinctive sentiments. But this is a passing phase, a crisis 
in social disease which should stimulate effort to effect moral re- 
generation by positive religion. Social perfection will, of course, 
never be attained. The proposals of Positivism are all relative to 
the actual conditions. As Comte says, ‘‘ With all the agencies, 
physical or moral, which can be brought to bear, we shall have to 
acknowledge that the exceeding imperfections of human nature 
form an eternal obstacle to the object for which Positivism strives, 
the victory of social sympathy over self-love.”’ 

The forces necessary for all possible progress exist in abun- 
dance. There is plenty of intelligence, plenty of activity, plenty 
of feeling. But so long as these forces are discordant, whilst they 
are not harmonised and subordinated to the highest moral laws of 
which we are cognisant, so long will they be wasted in proportion 
to their disorder. Thinkers, workers, and women may all be 
lacking in social sympathy. Thinkers may start with false or im- 
perfect data ; workers may be merely mechanical, careless, selfish, 
without a thought beyond their wage ; women may lose some of 
their tenderness, and fail to modify the coarseness of men’s nature : 
and of all the misfortunes that can happen to men this last is per- 
haps the most serious and retrograde. On the other hand, let 
the tenderness of women be developed by domestic life and assur- 
ance of comfortable support from the stronger sex, there will be 
promoted an access of moral power more conducive to real progress 
than could be effected in any other way. With a larger and 
more general development of her better nature, will come more 
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respectful deference to her by man ; more of genuine worship, as 
the representative of the highest moral qualities of the race, as 
the wielder of spiritual power, exemplified in such persuasiveness 
and tenderness as will make it immediately effective. With 
systematic education, clearness of judgment, such as is even now 
characteristic of educated women, and moral advance, there will 
come opportunities of social usefulness in a readier intercourse and 
a heightened tone of conversation. 

Comte had great hope, amongst other things, of the resuscita- 
tion of the salon as it flourished in France in the eighteenth century. 
In Comte’s time it had fallen into abeyance ; but he hoped it would 
one day be revived amongst all classes of society. 


Women’s life, then, must be essentially domestic: her chief 
place must be at home. Where this is not possible, as in the pre- 
sent social conditions very often it is not, it should still be the aim of 
women to look forward to domestic life, and to cherish as much 
of such life as is possible under whatever adverse circumstances 
they may be placed. The thought of home should never be long 
absent from their minds, and that in a degree more intense than 
is possible to men, much as men may feel attachment to it. If 
women’s life is properly domestic, it follows that it is the duty 
of men to support them; that is, the duty should be borne in 
mind and acted upon wherever practicable. 


In the capacity of mother, Comte supposes an ability to teach 
children which, unhappily, is not common, owing to the anarchic 
condition of all moral education at the present time, a disorder 
which, we may hope, Positivism will do much to remedy. The part 
of education to be carried out by the mother must not be confused 
with what we generally denote by instruction: it should be rather 
the simple training of the senses, and, above all, the direction of 
the affections in the paths of righteousness. That such simple 
educational work should be beyond the scope of very many mothers 
is one of the most distressing facts of our social life, and em- 
phasises the need of comprehending social law such as Positivism 
furnishes. Until women fully understand their power and their 
duty to guide the development of their children’s character. but 
scanty progress can be made in social morals. It must be ev dere 
too that the development of moral power generated in the act of 
educating children would make the same power more effectual in 
women’s influence with men. 


But every woman cannot be married, nor will every married 
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woman become a mother. In the census of 1901, there were 
enumerated over a million more of females than of males in Eng- 
land and Wales. In the County of London there was an excess of 
more than a quarter of a million. Very large numbers of women 
must, therefore, work for their living like men, or be supported 
by men. And, of course, women have always so worked, in ways 
more or less suitable and legitimate. There is the large class of 
domestic servants, which in London numbers more than 300,000. 
Under a keener sense of moral responsibility, such as Positivism 
prescribes, the position of domestic servants might be immensely 
improved. Comte thought they should be incorporated into the 
family, with the attendant feeling of responsibility on the part of 
heads of families which such incorporation would presuppose. 
How difficult this must be in a large number of cases must be 
admitted ; in many cases, perhaps, impossible. But it should 
always be aimed at and approached as far as practicable. The old 
custom of assembling the servants once or twice a day for family 
prayers is, so far as I know, the only practice approaching in the 
least to the Positivist rule. But even this usage has almost died 
out, after having contracted a taint of hypocrisy discerned equally 
by masters and servants. The tendency has now long been to 
lessen or destroy anything like the ancient affectionate dignity of 
service, which was not always, but was often, present, and to re- 
duce the relationship to a merely economical bargain. 

Comte thought that all but elementary education should be 
given by men, and that the teaching should be the same for both 
sexes. But that possibility presupposed an organisation of syste- 
matically trained Positivist men distributed in sufficient numbers 
throughout society, and must be deemed for the present Utopian. 
The preference for male teachers is based on the greater intel- 
lectual force of men, a truth which is hardly disputable ; but with 
the present relative numbers of the sexes in England, the many 
thousands of female teachers may rest secure in the tenure of their 
appointments. 

What Comte objected to, and what will be admitted to be a 
sound objection, was to such women’s labour as is widely dis- 
tinguished from domestic or semi-domestic. Nevertheless, there 
are many forms of light work where efficiency is attained by women 
and where, under present conditions, it would be the merest dis- 
play of doctrinaire obstinacy and blindness to assert any definite 
objection to them. But there are tens of thousands of women 
doing work which, from both the social and industrial points of 
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view, would be better done by men ; where the competition makes 
the whole condition of industrial and social life the worse for it. 
Some of the most unhealthy, laborious, and monotonous kinds of 
work are done by women, to their physical and moral detriment. 
In Lancashire and Yorkshire, where many thousands of women 
work as hard as men at the same kinds of labour, something has 
been done by trade unions to modify the worst of the conditions, 
and it is to be hoped that the women’s unions all over the country 
will be more and more developed. If they are not, the industrial 
competition between the sexes will still go on, if it does not become 
keener. The legislature might well forbid the factory work of 
married women, in the interests of public health and morality. 
More than this can hardly be expected whilst there is so little 
moral stimulus to counteract the materialism which engrosses. 
society. Only such a large moral reform as Positivism looks for- 
ward to can alter these conditions, and, however gloomy the out- 
look, we must ever keep before us the definite principles which, we 
believe, must be generally accepted before any considerable im- 
provement can come about. : 

Women cannot strain their activity, or even their intellectual 
powers in fierce competition with men, without losing the dignity 
of their better nature. That is the real danger to all so-called 
‘* emancipation ’’ schemes for women. One must give credit to 
the advocates of such movements for good intentions ; but they 
base their advocacy on no sound principle of social science, but 
upon a fancied love of justice to the weaker sex, assuming a possi- 
bility of developing forces in women which are the natural and 
essential prerogatives of men, and they hope to do this without 
destroying the peculiar charm of women—their tenderness and un- 
selfishness. It would be as reasonable to expect to preserve all 
the masculine forces by transferring to men all the usual employ- 
ments of women. The pretence that women are like men in all 
but the one function common to their sex throughout nature, and 
that they can be brought in degree of force up to the masculine 
standard, without withering their faculty of love, is to ignore all 
past experience. 

It is easy to exaggerate the probable harm which might be 
done by such schemes of ‘‘ emancipation.” They will never be 
accepted by women themselves in any large numbers or for long. 
Where such doctrines take hold of women they will harden the 
already callous and selfish; but the better natures will soon feel 
repugnance to them. You can no more alter the natural tender- 
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ness of woman’s constitution than you can change her form, 
though the attempt may mean some temporary mischief. 

The difficulty of making Positivism attractive to women was 
quite recognised by Comte, convinced as he was that their adhesion 
is necessary to its success. He seems to have realised how alien 
from the ordinary intellectual habits of women are the abstract 
method and the dry diction in which alone he was able to clothe 
his thoughts: and he says, rather despairingly, that Positivism 
must depend upon some woman coming forward to interpret what 
he had said in language better adapted to their nature and habit 
of thought. ‘‘ Till then,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘ it will always be 
taken for granted that they are incapable even of understanding 
the new philosophy, notwithstanding all the natural affinities for 
it which I have shown that they possess.”’ 

The real difficulty, of course, consists in getting women (or 
men, for that matter) to devote enough serious attention to syste- 
matic reading and thought of any kind. The fungus growths of 
journalism, thrust upon our attention through every hour of the 
day, and the hurried business habits induced by telegraphy in all 
its forms, however valuable they may be materially, are little con- 
ducive to quiet study. Then there is the custom of competitive 
examination for most lucrative employments which sickens the de- 
veloping brain, and, in nine cases out of ten, leads to intellectual 
nausea, lessening the educational power and grasp of teachers and 
inducing a craving for exciting relaxations wherever there is not 
exceptional moral and mental vigour. 

The dominant religion demands only compliance with customs 
which seem meritorious from tradition, and are deemed harmless 
at the worst ; while the undemonstrable character of the doctrines 
is thought to be conducive to faith, which is all that is asked of 
the worshippers. But Positivism presupposes revolt from all that 
is unreal in religion, and demands that it shall be broadened out 
into a spiritual influence permeating the whole of life, both public 
and private. Such a demand is foreign to the general conception 
of religion ; but it should appeal especially to women, who have 
so much to lose by the lowering of religious standards. Until 
women comprehend the comparative impotence of theology to 
guide our public and private life—until they see clearly why the 
current religion has so little influence upon public men that it can 
be totally ignored as irrelevant to any important issue, as in the 
case of the late war—until then, they will hardly be prepared to 
abandon their customary faith. 
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But once convinced that the reason of this impotence is in the 
unreality of supernatural doctrines and consequent necessary 
irrelevancy to most of the concerns of life, they will be eager for 
the more satisfying, because universally applicable, Religion of 
Humanity. RoBerRT NEWMAN. 


BeOsO' Kis 


LINDE SANS LES ANGLAIS. By Pierre Loti. 

Turs is a noteworthy book by the brilliant French academician and 
‘Oriental traveller, who is an epicure in semi-barbarous lands, and 
delights in throwing over them a halo of poetry and sentiment. 
It has now pleased him to turn his palette to give colour to pictures 
of native Indian life, with the somewhat fantastic idea of trying to 
see it as it was five or six centuries ago, a land having no contact 
with the world of Europe. He fills 458 pages without once admit- 
ting the existence of a single white man, or an allusion to the 
actual government and organisation of the country. For Loti the 
‘British have never reached the peninsula and have nothing more 
to do with it than Russians or Chinese. This is a very amusing, 
and, in many ways, a very instructive, utopia, however wildly un- 
real and fantastic. 

If Loti had really been travelling in India, sans les Anglats, 1.e., 
five centuries ago, he would have found the country a prey to 
incessant wars, feuds, raids, famines, devastations, and massacres. 
He would have found millions of children perishing by systematic 
infanticide, widows being publicly burned, and the cars of Siva 
and Juggernauth that he thought so picturesque would have been 
dragged over mangled men and roads of blood. | He would not 
have found a single man with any tincture of European culture, 
science, and literature. His view, therefore, is picturesque but 
utterly false and misleading. And the worst of it is that it 
purposely confines itself to all that is most mean, senseless, and 
tawdry in Indian native life, and utterly ignores all that is intel- 
lectual, noble, and promising. It is an India, not only sans les 
Anglais, but also sans les Hindous d’élite. It is a charming satire 
on England by a French chauvinist, but it is also a cruel libel on 
all that is best in Hindoo character and intellect. 

, But as a poetic reverie of the vast substratum of Hindoo life, 
in most exquisite French by a great colourist in words, it is 
delightful reading, as well as a most useful antidote to the British 
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habit of ignoring the Indian native, and looking at nothing but 
the British garrison. Of the two forms of blindness, that of the 
French sailor is the least unreal, the least offensive, and least mis- 
chievous. The disgusting chronicles of vicious and rowdy garri- 
sons which pass as ‘‘ life in India,’’ are well rebuked by the dream 
of a foreign romancer who goes from the Punjab to Ceylon, with- 
out seeing a white face, or observing a sign of the British raj. 
Anyone who thinks he knows the French language should try if 
he can translate a single page of this book without turning to a 
dictionary, or can put a single paragraph of it into easy and 
idiomatic English. And he who thinks he knows something of 
India of to-day 


aye, though he has spent twenty years of his life 
in civil or military service there—should see if he can truly say he 
had any idea of native life in Central India or has ever seen or 
known one-tenth of the characters, scenes, and incidents that 
Pierre Loti describes. 

There is not a little in the book which may be literary artifice 
but certainly cannot be taken seriously. . The pretence that the 
traveller goes to India to seek peace of soul and the occult wisdom 
of Aryan mystics as a substitute for the Christian hopes which he 
has lost, the initiation by the Sages of Benares in a kind of ineff- 
able pantheism—all this is palpable nonsense. At any rate, Loti 
convinced himself that the Sages of the Vedas and the hierophants 
of the Temples, whether Brahmins or Buddhists, have absolutely 
no definite idea of anything that can be put in words, and, in fact, 
do not retain any understanding of what their own symbols may 
once have meant or what relation to life or morals their own rites 
and worship may once have had. The entire hagiology and liturgy 
of ancient India, as Loti saw it, has become now even to its own 
adepts and ministers a petrified and mummified mass of gross, 
bloody, barbarous, and even sensual fetichism. It is at bottom 
hardly more rational or respectable than the. “‘ customs ’’ of Congo 
savages. Loti sees this when millions perish of famine rather than 
eat the flesh of anything that has lived, or touch food that has not 
been prepared with their own hand. The first condition of civi- 
lisation in India is the gradual extinction of the paralysing super- 
stitions and caste exclusions which make social life impossible, 
and smother the development of human intellect and character. No 
one feels this more truly than Pierre Loti; but it captivates his 
artistic nature to ramble on about the ‘‘ Ineffable,’’? and the sub- 
lime devotion of dying in torture rather than break a custom 4,000 


years old. 
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One side of Loti’s book struck me forcibly in reading it as I did 
in Italy—the curious analogies between the Brahminical cult in its 
mummy stage and the decayed Catholicism of modern Italy. The 
priests there represent a servile following of antiquated rites with 
singular likeness to those of the Brahmins. They encourage the 
same kind of puerile fetichism. The processions, images, incanta- 
tions, and penances, are wonderful variations of a common type. 
The Catholic Church clings to its old properties, privileges, and 
supernatural authority, just as the Brahmins do, and it attends to 
the financial side of religion with the same scrupulous precision. 
But the miracies, exorcisms, macerations, self-torture of Brah- 
minism far outvie the fiercest enormities of the medizval Church— 
but of which the modern Church is much more sparing. Any one 
of the Fakirs whom Pierre Loti saw meditating on the Ineffable 
and picking up annas without moving a muscle for twenty years, 
would have smiled at the petty troubles and fastings by which 
S. Francis and S. Clara thought to win a throne above. Brah- 
minism and Catholicism are both picturesque, and still nurse a 
sort of poetic quietism which Pierre Loti dispenses with the en- 
gaging smile of the born literary artist. But for politicians and 
thinkers the problem is—whether civilisation can be made to move 
—until both have become practically extinct. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Ne aed ROWE LRG Ma SS 


THE lavish exchange of Royal and Presidential courtesies that is 
the diplomatic characteristic of our time, and which King Edward 
VII has promoted with such tact and energy, is, at the least, 
a proof of the anxiety of the Sovereigns and Governments of 
Europe to manifest their desire for peace. Although the visits of 
Kings are largely an affair of conventional manners like the visits 
exchanged by ordinary bourgeois, there is still a very real wish 
underlying them to cultivate, and to be known to cultivate. inter- 
national friendliness. And they have become so frequent ie so 
striking as to loosen the bonds of the old dual and triple allances 
* * * % 
It is not often that a local strike threatens grave international 
complications. But the physical conditions of Holland are so 
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peculiar that interruptions to commerce caused by any block in 
the Dutch railways and ports, must give great anxiety to the 
Statesmen of that country. Holland, with all the courage, 
tenacity, and patriotism of the race, is small, relatively poor and 
weak beside the gigantic resources of its Eastern neighbour. 
Blocks and blockades on the lines and seaboard of Holland are 
ruinous to Germans, and the control of Holland would be worth 
more to Germany than ten such provinces as Alsace and Lorraine. 
It would mean a western seaboard, a network of ports and 
arsenals, a maritime population and valuable colonies. 


* * * * 


It will certainly be iniquitous if the European Powers insist on 
exacting from the Chinese the full ‘‘ pound of flesh ’’ in gold now 
that the currency is so vastly depreciated. The Powers have had 
their revanche in territory, glory, blood, and devastation. They 
have taken it out of the unfortunate Chinese people at the rate of 
ten to one. To screw more money out of the impoverished and 
ruined victims is a barbarous act. It is significant to see the 
United States coming forward in China, as it did in Venezuela, to 
defend a weak nation and rebuke the rapacity of Europe. Ameri- 
cans, we may be sure, will find their reward in this world as well 
as inthe: next. 


* * * * 


The visit of a King of England to the Pope in Rome, a thing 
which has not happened since Saxon times, is in itself a formal 
courtesy and can have no direct and immediate object. But it 
marks an immense change which we can only estimate at its full 
meaning, if we imagine what would have happened if William II] 
or George III had ventured on such a proceeding. ‘The Protes- 
tantism of the twentieth century sits now in its cavern growling 
out its idle anathemas as Bunyan’s Pilgrim once saw Giant Pope 
mouthing at travellers in vain wrath. Giant Pope is now become 
hearty, affable, and highly popular. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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April 19, 1903, at 28, Regina Road, N., Mr. Challis, aged 63 years. 
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Pere MINARY SKETCH -OF Av POSIPIVIS® 
CATECHISM. 


By Pierre LaFFITre. 

(Translated -by C. G. Hiaeinson from the ‘‘ Revue Occidentale” of May, 1885, p. 311.) 
SOME years ago I planned a short course of Positive Ethics accord- 
ing to the method of question-and-answer. When it is pub- 
lished it will serve for the home-education of children, for instruc- 
tion in the elementary schools, and by reason of its very exact 
general survey, for the guidance of the lives of adult men and 
women as individuals, as members of a family, and as members 
of the community. Let me give an idea of what I mean, by re- 
casting into catechetical form my lectures on Ethical Theory con- 
cerning ‘‘ Union, Unity, Continuity.’’ This sketch will serve for 
the moment, pending the publication of the complete catechism, 
which cannot rightly appear in its entirety till after I have finished 
my courses on “° Ethical Theory *’ and “ Ethical Practice.” 


Lie 
ON THE END OF THE LIFE OF Maw. 

1. What is the End of the Life of Man? 

To live for and by the Family, the Country, and Humanity. 

2. What are the Family, the Country, and Humanity? 

Collective Beings. , 

3. What is a Collective Being ? 

A Collective Being is the union of a certain number of indi- 
viduals who, submitting to a settled government, pursue a common 
aim under the influence of their fore-runners, and for the benefit of 


their after-comers. 
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4. What is the Family? 

The Family is the union of Father and Mother in order, with 
ancestral help, to produce and rear children. 

5. What is the Country? 

The Country is the union of a certain number of families which, 
on an appropriated portion of the planet, and under the direction 
of an independent government, work under the influence of their 
fore-runners for the benefit of their after-comers. 

6. What is Humanity ? 

Humanity is the union of all divers Countries spread over the 
planet, which, bound together by a common faith, work under the 
influence of their fore-runners for the benefit of their after-comers. 
7. What is the fundamental characteristic of a Collective Be- 
ing as such? 

The fundamental characteristic of a Collective Being, as such, 
is that it is a Society; in other words, that it is marked by 
division and co-operation of functions. 

8. What do you mean by function? 

A man’s function is a certain operation done by him habitually 
in substantially the same manner. 

g. What condition is necessary for the co-operation of functions? 

Co-operation of functions is attained by means of a Govern- 
ment. 

10. What, then, is a Government ? 

A Government is the machinery by which the Whoie reacts 
upon the Parts, in order to obtain as far as possible the harmony 
of the functions of Society. 

11. Is there any Society without a Government? 

No, there is no Society without a Government ; the more com- 
plex the Society, the more necessary the Government. 

12. How many kinds of Government are there? 

Two—Temporal Government and Spiritual Government. 

13. What is the End of Temporal Government ? 

The End of Temporal Government is to ensure the co-opera- 
tion of functions by means of command, with force as ultimate 
sanction. 

14. What is Spiritual Government ? 

Spiritual Government consists in organising the co-operation 
of functions by means of advice, persuasion, and, finally, 
of public opinion. 

15. What condition is necessary for Spiritual Government? 

The existence of a religion is such a necessary condition. 


the action 
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16. What do you mean by religion? 

A religion is a common doctrine by which the divers individuals 
are united one to another in order to live for and by the Family, 
the Country, and Humanity. 

17. Is there any Society without a religion? 

No! no Society can exist without a religion. 

18. What is the final Religion? 

The final Religion is the Religion of Humanity. 


ik, 
On Human Unity. 


1. What must be done in order to attain the End of the 
Destiny of Man? 

We must know human nature in order to direct it towards this 
End. 

2. Of what does human nature consist? 

Human nature consists of Body and Soul. 

3. What do you mean by Soul? 

The Soul is the entirety of the intellectual and moral functions, 
which are nothing else than the modes of the Brain’s existence. 

4. What is the Body ? 

The Body is that portion of our being, which is consecrated to 
organic life, and to so much of our animal life of locomotion and 
sensation as is in the service of our organic life. 

5. Why do you establish this dualism between Body and Soul? 

We establish the dualism between Body and Soul, because, 
contrary to the ways of the lower animals, Man tends more and 
more to make the activity of his intellectual and moral functions 
prevail over the rest of his nature. 

6. How are the functions of the Brain classified ? 

The functions of the brain are classified thus: (1) the Heart, 
which gives the impulse, (2) the Intellect which judges and plans, 
(3) the Will which effects. 

7. Of what does the Heart consist? 

The Heart consists of ten instincts, of which seven are egoistic 
and three altruistic. 

8. Which are the egoistic instincts ? 

The egoistic instincts are the instinct of Self-preservation, the 
Sexual instinct, the Maternal instinct, the Destructive and Con- 
structive instincts, Pride and Vanity. 

9. Which are the altruistic instincts ? 
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The altruistic instincts are Attachment, Veneration and 
Charity. 

10. What is the End of the Emotional life? 

It is to control the various instincts of the heart within the 
limits of lawful satisfaction, while maintaining the greatest pos- 
sible harmony among them. 

tr. What is the lawful End of our egoistic instincts? 

The lawful End of our egoistic instincts is to preserve us in the 
divers phases of our life and in the diverse conditions that belong 
to it, by overcoming the obstacles presented against us by people 
and things. 

12. Can we preserve ourselves by our own unaided efforts? 

No, we cannot preserve ourselves without the co-operation of 
others. 

13. What do you mean by others? 

We mean other human beings so far as they constitute the 
Family, the Country, and Humanity. 

14. We ought, then, to love and respect them? 

Yes, we ought to love and respect the others ; indeed, we are 
spontaneously urged thereto by the altruistic instincts. 

15. How, then, ought we to systematise our emotional life? 

We ought to systematise our emotional life by striving to 
modify more and more by Altruism that preponderance of Egoism 
which is necessary for our own preservation. 

16. Then what is the End of the emotional life? 

The End of the emotional life is to increase more and more our 
love for the Family, the Country, and Humanity. 

17. Can we not fix upon a single End for this emotional life? 

Yes, the emotional life (while it involves the preservation of the 
individual) has for its final end, the Love of Humanity. 

18. What are the constituent parts of Intellect? 

Intellect consists of Contemplation which observes facts, Medi- 
tation which arranges them, and Language which transmits to 
ourselves and to others the results of Meditation. 

1g. Are those the elementary functions of Intellect? 

No! Contemplation is divided into concrete and abstract; con- 
crete contemplation dealing with Beings, while abstract contempla- 
tion is concerned with Phenomena. Meditation i is 7nductive when it 
establishes relations amongst the materials afforded by Contempla- 
tion, and deductive when it arranges those relations. 

20. What are the conditions determining intellectual life? 

There are two such conditions. 
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21. What is the first of these? 

The first condition that determines intellectual life consists in 
the subordination of the intellect to the world (of the mind within 
to the world without) ; the intellect ought merely to aim at repro- 
ducing the laws of the world to the degree necessary for the satis- 
faction of our needs, whether personal or collective. 

22. What is the second condition determining intellectual life? 

The second condition determining intellectual life consists in 
the subordination of individual reason to Collective Reason, whence 
it derives results and methods. 

23. What is the final’ End of the intellectual or contemplative 
life ? : 

The final End of the contemplative life is to know the Family, 
the Country, and Humanity, that is to say, the laws of their con- 
stitution and development in the actual conditions where we are 
placed. 

24. Can we not assign a single End for the contemplative life? 

Yes, the single End of the contemplative life is to know 
Humanity. 

25. What are the functions of the Will? 

The functions of the Will are Courage which impels to action, 
Prudence which controls action, and Perseverance which maintains 
action. 

26. What is the essential End of the functions of the Will? 

The essential End of the functions of the Will is to subserve 
Active Life. 

27. What are the conditions determining Active Life? 

There are two such conditions. 

28. What is the first of them? 

The first condition determining Active Life is the subordination 
of Man to the World. 

29. What is the second? 

The second condition determining Active Life is the subordina- 
tion of the individual activity to Collective Activity. 

30. What is the End of Active Life? 

The End of Active Life is to serve the Family, the Country, and 
Humanity. 

31. What is the final End of Active Life? 

> The final End of Active Life is to serve Humanity. 

32. What then, after all, is the End of Life, or the End of 
‘Human Destiny ? 

The End of Human Destiny is to love, know, and serve 
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Humanity, while perfecting ourselves more and more for the 
attainment of that End. 


ELI. 
On HuMAN STABILITY. 

1. Does Human Unity, so far as we have defined it, allow us 
to attain the End of our Destiny? 

No, the End of our Destiny can be attained only by means of 
the Stability of the Individual’s Unity. 

2. What is the first condition of the Stability of the Individual? 

The first condition of the Stability of the Individual is the 
stability of the Collective Beings on whom we depend: Family, 
Country, Humanity. 

3. How comes it that the Stability of the Collective Beings is 
necessary to the Stability of the Individual? 

Because the Stability of the Individual is too complicated to 
exist without being subordinated to a greater and simpler Power. 

4. What, above all, is subserved by the Stability of the Family? 

The Stability of the Family is, above all, indispensable to the 
Stability of our Moral Life? 

5. How so? 

Because Moral Life depends, above all, on Habits, which are 
created and maintained essentially by the Family. 

6. What, especially, is subserved by the Stability of the Coun- 
try? 

The Stability of the Country is, especially, indispensable to the 
Active Life of each of us. 

7. How so? 

Because by the action of the Country there is organised that 
division and co-operation of functions by which every individual 
existence is governed. 

8. What, in special, is subserved by the Stability of Humanity ? 

The Stability of Humanity subserves, above all, the individual’s 
mental stability. 

9. How so? 

Because the formation of human opinions results essentially 
from the co-operation of divers notions, especially the divers 
notions of the West. 

10. What, then, according to this, is the chief duty of the 
present day? 

Pome ane wee 
g and developing the stability of the. Collec- 
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tive Beings, which constitutes a condition necessary to the Soul's 
Health. ‘ 

11. Is there no other quality of Collective Life that is necessary 
for the Soul’s Health? 

Yes. Continuity in the development of the Collective Beings 
is necessary for the stability of the Individual Life. 

12. What do you mean by Continuity ? 

I mean by Continuity the passage made by Collective Beings 
through several stages in turn, without rude shocks and without 
the creation of self-contradictory situations. 

13. Is continuity necessary for the unity and the stability of 
collective and individual life? 

Yes ; for breach of Continuity tends necessarily to the disloca- 
tion of collective and individual life through the mutual antagonism 
of the Past, the Present, and the Future. 4 

14. What is the first condition determining Continuity in the 
Life of the Individual ? 

The first condition determining Continuity in the Life of the 
Individual is to know and to love the Continuity of the Collective 
Life. 

15. What is necessary for this? 

A doctrine which allows us to appreciate, by referring them to 
one and the same destination, all the successive steps of the Collec- 
tive Life of our Species. 

16. Does this doctrine exist? 

Yes, it is Positivism, which, thanks to the foundation of a 
Positive Sociology, teaches us the necessary connection between a 
man’s contemporaries and their fore-runners and after-comers. 

17. What is our chief duty, in order to ensure the continuity 
of the Life of the Individual ? 

Our duty in order to ensure the continuity of the Life of the 
Individual consists chiefly in developing as completely as we can 
the feeling and the idea of Collective Continuity. 

18. How can we attain this? 

We shall attain the feeling of Continuity and the knowledge of 
Continuity by organising the Subjective Life. 

19. What do you mean by the Subjective Life? 

The Subjective Life consists in that natural aptitude and those 
acquired methods, which make us live in the company of tie 
absent, the dead, and the unborn. 

20. How must we begin the organisation of this Subjective 


Life? 
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We must begin by organising the Subjective Life in the Family, 
by Private and Domestic Worship, which consists in thinking on 
the benefits received from our fore-runners and on our duties to- 
wards our after-comers. 

21. Is this domestic organisation enough? 

No, we must add to the organisation of the Subjective Life 
in the Family the organisation of the Subjective Life in the Coun- 
try and Humanity. 

22. In what does it consist—this organisation of the Subjective 
Life in the Country and Humanity? 

The organisation of the Subjective Life in the Country and 
Humanity consists in appreciating the Civilisations which have 
preceded us, and the Great Men who have upheld them. 

23. What, then, finally, are those Virtues which are necessary 
for the Soul’s Health, and sum up our duties on this point? 

The Virtues necessary to the Soul’s Health are Resignation and 
Self-command. 

24. What do you mean by Resignation? 

Resignation is the disposition so to accept the entirety of those 
Natural Laws which govern every life, as to organise a wise modi- 
fication of them instead of vainly ‘‘ kicking against the pricks ”’ ; 
for Submission is the foundation of Improvement. 

25. What do you mean by Self-command ? 

Self-command consists of that double effort by which we main- 
tain the harmony of our divers instincts, so as to establish more 
firmly that harmony which links us with the Collective Beings by 
and for whom we live. 

26. Is this Self-command necessary ? 

Yes, Self-command is the condition and the sign of the Soul’s 
Health, and the ideal End which we ought to strive to attain. 

PIERRE LAFFITTE. 
Paris, 15 Homer, 97 (4Esop) ; February 12th, 1885. 


TRADE UNIONS AND PARLIAMENT. 


Tue close connection between Imperialism and unregenerated 
Capitalism is too obvious to escape the notice of anyone who 
either studies them as doctrines or watches them in operation. 
The one in international, the other in industrial relations, seeks 
to escape from the control of moral rules, aims at purely material 
aggrandisement and ruthlessly exploits the weaker or more back- 
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ward elements of Humanity. The advocates of conquest and ex- 
pansion are pretty sure to be also opponents of the claims of 
labour, and reciprocally. The uniform attitude of the Times news- 
paper on both questions furnishes a good illustration of this general 
rule. 

It was therefore quite to be expected that the rise of the Im- 
perialist tide would be accompanied by encroachments on the rights 
of workmen. The judicial decisions in the Taff Vale case and in 
that of Quin v. Leathem would not have been given twenty-five 
years earlier. The lawyers and judges of that day did not think 
of defeating the legislation which workmen after a long and 
determined agitation had extracted from Parliament. The notion 
that a judge, when he puts on his robes and takes his seat on the 
bench, dismisses all political and social prepossessions and analyses 
the language of a statute or of a previous judicial decision as dis- 
passionately as he would the terms of a mathematical problem is 
somewhat extravagant. He could not do it if he would. He can- 
not help being influenced by the opinions of his time, and especially 
those of the class to which he belongs, and not only by its opinions, 
but by its desires, hopes, and fears. The judges of twenty-five 
years ago had seen the Reform Act of 1867 carried, mainly by the 
efforts of Trade Unionists smarting under capitalist legislation. 
The fruit of that measure was the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1875. The Unions looked on this as their charter, and nothing 
seemed more improbable than it would ever be annulled. Em- 
ployers set themselves to make the best of it, and politicians, Con- 
servatives as well as Liberals, positively fawned upon the men 
whom they had so long denounced as criminals. 

As far as their legal position was concerned, the Unions had 
now got all the security they really needed. On that side they 
apprehended no further danger. Absorbed in their own special 
aims, often of a very ambitious kind and such as the means at their 
command did not warrant, they paid no attention to the forces of 
reaction which, in the latter years of the century, were gathering 
round them in many different forms. In 1897 Imperialism and 
Militarism were nearing high water mark. |The Indian frontier 
war and the invasion of the Soudan were in progress. The inquiry 
into Jameson’s Raid had been stifled. Cecil Rhodes was a popular 
hero, and Milner had been sent to the Cape, for what purpose we 
now know. In that year the attack on the legal position of 
Unionism, which had been suspended for twenty-two years, was 
resumed, the battle-field chosen by Capitalism being not Parliament 
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but the law courts. It was not at first successful. The case of 
Allen v. Flood was ultimately decided in the House of Lords in, 
favour of the Union. But ominous signs. had marked that con- 
flict. I pointed out in this Review at the time that out of twenty- 
one judges who had given their opinions thirteen had approved the 
new device for crippling Unionism. With such encouragement 
the assault was certain to be repeated in some shape or other. In 
tgo1, the year after the Khaki Election, it came. I need not go 
into the particulars of the decisions of the House of Lords in the 
Taff Vale case and in Quin v. Leathem. It is enough to say that 
by their joint effect Trade Unions of the modern type are com- 
pletely paralysed. They have no longer any means of protecting 
the interests of their members. The larger their funds the more 
helpless they will be. Two results may be expected to follow. The 
first, perhaps, that the defence of labour will be left to societies of 
the old sort, rough in their methods, shunning publicity, and 
escaping civil actions by reason of their impecuniosity ; the other, 
and the more certain, that English workmen will turn to Socialism. 

The Unions, however, have not yet given up hope. Crushed 
in the Jaw courts, they cling to the belief that they can retrieve their 
position by legislation. For the present this is impossible, for the 
Khaki Parliament is still with us. | By-elections, even those of 
Woolwich and Camborne, do not enable us to pronounce with con- 
fidence that the tide of Imperialism has turned... The debates on 
Lord Penrhyn and on Mr. Shackleton’s Bill showed that the Libe- 
rals would like to purchase the Trade Union vote, but not what 
price they are prepared to give for it. 

Mr. Asquith’s motion for censuring the Government for not 
interfering between Lord Penrhyn and his workmen was palpably 
one of the Codlin and Short kind. Workmen who take an earnest 
and intelligent interest in questions affecting their class will rate 
it at its true value. Doubtless there are many middle-class Libe- 
rals in the House of Commons who are prepared to give a real 
and hearty support to the cause of Labour. But Mr. Asquith is 
not supposed to be one of them, and such a resolution as he pro- 
posed was not of the sifting kind. It is possible that if he had 
been in Mr. Gerald Balfour’s place he would have offered to appoint 
a conciliator. I do not say that it would have been in the power 
of either of them to do anything more in that particular case, Lord 
Penrhyn being the sort of man he is. The suggestion of the 
gad that ate should be brought in for his ‘“ expropriation 
on fair terms,’’ is surely rather thoughtless. To say nothing of 
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more serious objections to proceeding against an individual by 
Act of Parliament, the Irish Land Bill shows: how the taxpayer 
would be fleeced if ‘‘ expropriation on fair terms ’’ were resorted 
to whenever the right of property is abused. 

Mr. Shackleton’s Bill, though it was lamentably inadequate, 
afforded a more direct means of testing the sympathies of honour- 
able members for the cause of Labour. Here again Mr. Asquith 
was the spokesman for the Liberal party. It appeared that he was 
willing to restore the rights of picketing and combination as they 
existed before the recent decisions, but not the exemption of 
Unions from the liability to be sued. The latter seems to me to be 
a matter of life or death for them. | Workmen will not pay the 
large contributions which are the distinctive characteristic of a 
modern Trade Union, and an indispensable condition of its exis- 
tence, if the funds to which they look not only for protection of 
their trade privileges but for help when they are sick or out of 
work, are liable to be confiscated as damages, or eaten up by con- 
stant legislation forced upon them by capitalists. 

Unionists have now only one weapon left them and they should 
use it for all it is worth. They should refuse their support to any 
Parliamentary candidate, irrespective of party, who will not pledge 
himself to vote for the exemption above mentioned. __In no other 
way can they get the law declared as they wish. In this way, if 
they are only united and determined, they can get it easily. Let 
them act at once while they are still a numerous and unbroken 
body. If they allow themselves to be trifled with by the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to dawdle on till the impending elec- 
tion is over, they will lose their last chance. They may take it 
as certain that a Royal Commission will report in favour of the 
Taff Vale decision. Let them, therefore, exact a binding pledge 


from every candidate for whom they vote to disregard any such 


report. EE, 5. BEESLY, 


THE MARRIAGE LAW. 


Tue questions about Civil and Religious Marriage are again in 
an acute stage, and have received a new phase by the very im- 
portant decision of the new Bishop of London, that he will visit 
with his displeasure any of his clergy who should celebrate the 
re-marriage of a person against whom a decree of divorce has been 


pronounced. Bv this act it would seem that the Church takes 
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up a ground opposed to that of the law and also to that of average 
current opinion. The marriage law and the law-courts put no 
difficulty in the way of the re-marriage of any divorced person ; 
and public opinion certainly favours it, especially where it promises 
a new life of happiness, or an act of reparation. It may surprise 
some readers to be told that the Positivist theory of marriage 
offers the only reasonable and final solution of this problem. And 
it may surprise them still more to be told that the Positivist in 
this matter sides with the Churchman and the Catholic against any 
religious consecration of such a marriage. 

The revival of bitter controversies about re-marriage after 
divorce, or with a sister of a deceased wife, makes it opportune 
to return upon the theory of Positivism as to Civil and Religious 
marriage which was put forward in this Review nine years ago 
in two articles of the second volume, pp. 161, 177 (September 
and October, 1894). The essential points of that theory are as 
follows :— 

1. Marriage has a double character: legal and religious. 

2. There should therefore be a double ceremony, each quite dis- 


3. The legal ceremony must be compulsory, uniform, general. 

4. The religious ceremony should conform to the rules accepted 
by the communion to which the parties belong, or to the individual 
conscience. 

5. The religious ceremony should be entirely at the option of 
the parties. 

6. It should have no legal effect or conditions. 

7- Every communion, and every minister, should be equally 
free to confer or to withhold such ceremony. 

The bitter struggle about the law of marriage arises from the 
effort to combine the legal and the religious side of marriage in a 
single rite. The State still hands over one of its fundamental 
duties to a number of contending sects. The Church still strives 
to maintain an obsolete monopoly, and to enforce the substitution 
of a theological for a political sanction. Both State and Church 
are dishonoured by the struggle. Law, order, and consciences are 
equally offended. 

I.—The State has the highest interest in maintaining a uniform, 
public, simple form of lawful marriage. Property, family rights, 
personal duties and liabilities, all hang thereon. In the battle of 
a hundred sects and the growing distrust of theology, it is a fatal 
error for the State to abdicate its task in favour of discordant 
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churches, and to suffer them to keep its registers. The State is 
bound to require as a condition of legal marriage a definite, public, 
uniform rite. To this the State must eventually resort. 

IIl.—To a very large majority of English men, and to almost 
all English women, marriage seems to demand a religious sanction 
of some kind, over and above any legal sanction. This is entirely 
the Positivist theory and settled practice. And the religious char- 
acter of marriage is carried even further by us than by any Chris- 
tian Church. 

III.—As the legal consequences of marriage upon property, 
family, and personal rights are necessarily binding on all persons 
whatever their opinions, religion, or Church, the legal rite must 
be obligatory, uniform, and technical, with a ceremony at once 
simple, official, and formal. It is an idle prejudice, or an insolent 
pretension, to assert that submitting to this legal formality can 
offend conscience any more than an official certificate of birth or 
of death. Birth, marriage, death, are events of which the interests 
of the public demand strict official registration and publicity. For 
any Church to demand that the legal character of marriage can 
only be created by religious consecration is an arrogant remnant 
of superstition. 

IV.—Every community which attaches any value to religion in 
any form will naturally insist on giving a religious character to 
marriage. The effects of marriage both on personal life and social 
relations are so obvious and important that marriage is neces- 
sarily bound up with the root ideas of religion in any form. — Posi- 
tivism not only actively supports the essentially religious character 
of marriage, but it seeks to develop this religious character in ways 
unattempted by any Church, even by the Catholic Church of the 
Middle Ages. In the first place, Positivism not only frankly 
accepts the lay ceremony of legal marriage as indispensable, but 
insists on it as a necessary preliminary rite. Next, it insists on the 
purely voluntary character of the religious ceremony—voluntary on 
both sides—the Church being as free to refuse, as the parties are 
free to dispense with, any religious consecration, if they please. 

To Positivists, Marriage, in its religious side, is a Sacrament 
—meaning thereby a public pledge by the wedded pair that they will 
love, serve, and honour each other, whereon the consecration of the 
Church, so far representing Humanity, is publicly bestowed on 
them to stimulate their good intentions. This consecration, or 
sacrament, is not conferred as of course, or as a mere legal formula. 
Almost every Church, Catholic or Protestant, consents to marry 
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persons of notorious evil lives, or even hardened criminals. The 
motive, no doubt, is the idea that marriage obviates sin, and the 
Church, by exercising its function of marrying, asserts its own 
ascendancy in private and public life. The Positivist Church, dis- 
claiming any such idle pretensions, and fully recognising the 
primary function of the State to order the conditions of legal 
marriage, is free to judge whether a religious consecration should 
properly be added to the legal rite. There is in this no hardship 
on the parties, and no abandonment to sin if such consecration 
is refused, for the legal rite is open to all and is sufficient for 
every secular interest. | The Christian Churches, however, as a 
matter of course, perform the marriage ceremony for adulterers 
and rogues indiscriminately. And a parson of the Establishment 
can hardly exercise any discretion in the matter. The Positivist 
Church, on the other hand, is perfectly free to exercise an efficient 
moral discipline over those whose consciences it binds. 

As to the burning questions of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, or the marriage of divorced persons, the position of the 
Positivist Church is perfectly simple. It does not extend the 
religious consecration to any second marriage whatever ; and con- 
sequently for the Positivist Church neither question has any place. 
All second marriages remain the exclusive affair of the State, and 
Positivists frankly acknowledge the legal marriage performed by a 
State functionary to be perfectly adequate and binding in law. I 
am not aware that Positivism has ever expressed any collective 
opinion as to marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. As to the 
marriage of divorced persons, Positivism does not favour divorce at 
all, except in the case of a criminal condemned to penal servitude 
for life, as does French law. It is not necessary here to enlarge 
on the Positivist doctrine that true marriage should be indissoluble 
even by death. The whole of this rests on the principle of subjec- 
tive immortality, or the survival of the soul in the spirit of others. 
Positivism offers no bar to the legal re-marriage of those whose 
consorts are dead ; but it does not offer religious consecration to 
any re-marriage in that or any other condition. So far as I know, 
the Positivist rite of marriage has never yet been celebrated in the 
case of any second marriage, either in this country or abroad. Re- 
marriage has been left to the law, with which Positivist religion 
does not affect to interfere. 

The very large question of the persistence of the marriage bond 
even after the death of one spouse, a point on which the Religion 
of Humanity goes far beyond the Catholic Church in its reverence 
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for the sanctity of marriage, is a matter too large and com- 
plex to be touched on here. It is bound up with the Positivist 
ideal of marriage in its most sacred and profound type. The 
marriage rite as frequently performed in Newton Hall repeats the 
emphatic words of Auguste Comte thereon, but neither in Newton 
Hall, nor by Pierre Laffitte in Paris, has any pledge not to marry 
again been ever demanded of the married pair. 

The bitter controversies we see to-day can only be closed in 
one way, the recognition of the double character of marriage by a 
double and distinct rite, legal, and religious. Positivists heartily 
support those who claim the freedom of a simple legal rite as 
adequate and conclusive. They as heartily support the claim of 
the Churches to enforce their own freedom to give or withhold re- 
ligious consecration upon any such marriage. It is a striking ex- 
ample of the power of the great Positivist principle—the indepen- 
dence and separation of temporal and spiritual authority. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 


lombite ePOVER DY ORSINDIA INCREASING: 


EVERYCNE in India is ready to admit that the country is very poor ; 
though as to the causes of poverty there is some difference of 
opinion. But the debate is fiercest on the question of the increase 
or decrease of that poverty, the existence of which is admitted. 
During my recent visit to India I met no Indian, outside of the 
Punjab, who doubted that the country was growing poorer, nor 
any Anglo-Indian who was not satisfied that it was growing richer. 
In the absence or rarity of accurate statistics, neither party could 
base an argument or a comparison with the distant past; but 
each confidently appealed to the experience of the present. The 
Anglo-Indian spoke of the luxuries unknown to their fathers which 
the people now used: the Indian recalled the growing indebtedness 
of the peasantry ; the decline of native handicrafts, the absence of 
food stored up against a time of scarcity. But the arguments of 
neither party seemed decisive. The introduction of cheap luxuries 
might be a cause of poverty rather than a sign of wealth, 
and the indebtedness might be the result of extravagance. 
It seemed necessary to enquire a little further. 

The Indians were quite ready to give a reason for the faith 
that was in them. They not only alleged that India was poorer, 
but they praceeded to show that it must be so. [or the poverty of 
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the country, they gave three chief reasons.  [’irst, the heaviness 
of taxation, and especially of the land tax. | However good the 
government of the country might be, it was too expensive for the 
country’s resources. Secondly, the ruin of native industries, by 
which almost the whole people had been thrown on the land. 
Thirdly, the annual drain of wealth to Europe, to pay interest on 
debt, pensions, the cost of the India Office, etc., etc. Part of the 
debt was incurred for permanent works of public utility, but this 
is not true of the whole ; nor is it true that in the case of an exter- 
nal debt, the actual interest is all that the borrowing country has 
to pay. John Stuart Mill has shown (‘‘ Principles of Political 
Economy,”’ Bk. II], chap. 21, sect. 4) that when one country has 
to make payments to another without economic return, the debtor 
country must force a market, and therefore buy dearer or sell 
cheaper throughout its foreign trade. The poverty of the country, 
say the Indians, is the true cause of famine. When the rains fail, 
there is sufficient grain in the world to supply India, had the In- 
dians money wherewith to purchase it. Even from India itself 
food is exported in time of scarcity. This reasoning is not in- 
consistent with the doubts expressed by the Indians of the Punjab 
as to the increasing poverty of that district, or with the admitted 
increase of prosperity in some of the hill districts and in the midst 
of newly-irrigated tracts. In the wilder districts, the establish- 
ment of order, the opening of new markets, the introduction of 
new industries, such as tea-planting, and the improvement of 
communications, may well outweigh the economic evils already 
enumerated. The advantages are greatest in these places, the 
burdens are shared with the whole country. 


The Anglo-Indian is not so ready with his arguments. His 
favourite weapon has lately broken in his hand, For years we 
were deafened by the cry of over-population. There was little 
reason in this at any time; for the population of India never in- 
creased at a very rapid rate. At its fastest it was much slower 
than that of England or Germany, and only about equal to that of 
Japan. The increase was never more than that which a nation in 
full social health could easily absorb. | But now even this poor 
refuge has been taken away. During the last decade, 189I-1gor, 
the population has been practically stationary. Not having this 
easy way of accounting for the poverty of India, the Anglo-Indian 
has to find proofs of its increasing wealth. This he does chiefly 
by pointing to evidences of prosperity in the people—more umbrel- 
las and more railway travelling, for instance. If the prosperity is 
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sometimes hidden, this is due to the extravagance of the peasantry. 
If they are in debt, it is because they waste their substance in 
marriage feasts. If the land tax were reduced, they would not be 
permanent gainers; they would only borrow more from the 
money-lenders. | When the poverty of India was debated in the 
Legislative Council, Mr. Ibbetson, late Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, sought for a proof of its decrease in the history 
of an undeveloped Punjab village—the very case in which it is 
admitted that there has been an increase of prosperity. In fact, 
I found, among the Anglo-Indians I met, an indisposition to study 
the case of their opponents. Far from refuting Mill’s remarks on 
the effect of payments from one country to another without 
economic return, they seem not to have seen the passage. As to 
the cause of famine, that was simply a failure of the rains. It is 
true that Sir William Hunter in 1880 wrote: ‘‘ But famine proper, 
or widespread starvation, is caused only by a succession of years 
of drought,’’ from which it follows that famine comes—not simply 
by the failure of the rains, but by the exhaustion of the resources 
of the people. Increase those resources, and they will be able to 
hold out longer. Yet Lord Curzon is reported to have said that to 
try to prevent the occurrence of famine in India is to try “‘ to wrest 
the keys of the Universe from the hands of the Almighty.’’ This 
has been satisfactorily accomplished in Europe where countries 
once devastated by famine are now free. Why cannot it be done 
in India? 

If the power of resisting famine has grown greater, that is no 
doubt a strong argument for the increasing prosperity of the 
country ; but there seems no reason to suppose that this is so. 
In fact, the Anglo-Indians admit the loss of native manufactures, 
they hardly assert that the power to resist famine has increased, 
and their denial of impoverishment owing to the drain to Europe 
is apparently made without any study of the theory of the subject. 
They vehemently deny that the land tax is too high, but they admit 
that it is not sufficiently elastic. The Moguls collected an enor- 
mous land revenue on paper, but it seems that they got little in 
bad years. It js at all events hardly doubtful that the rigid exac- 
tion of the land tax has been a cause of indebtedness ; and the 
practice in times of famine of suspending instead of remitting what 
the peasants could not pay, has left them weighed down by a load 
of arrears. 


The villagers I spoke to were, like all villagers, strong be- 
lievers in the good old times, and thus their general remarks on 
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their increasing poverty must be received with caution ; nor would 
they think it wise, in view of reassessment, to admit an increase of 
wealth. Yet there was one symptom of impoverishment which 
cannot be lightly put aside, and that was the loss of cattle. Ina 
Deccan village, for instance, the number has been reduced by half 
since 1870, and the decline began long before the recent famines. 
The peasants had their own idea about the cause. The effect of 
the increase of the assessment had been to reduce the area of the 
uncultivated land on which the cattle fed; thus the number of 
bullocks decreased ; and now some twenty-five or more of the 
farmers were left without bullocks and so their fields were going 
out of cultivation. But the cattle that might have grazed on them 
were no longer in existence. In the last ten years the population 
of this village decreased from 648 to 588. The inferences of these 
ignorant peasants may be of doubtful value; but I have found 
some confirmation in very different quarters. A money-lender in a 
very able paper in which, among other things, he shows how 
well the British law courts have assisted his profession, also draws 
attention to the want of grazing and consequent loss of cattle as a 
cause of agricultural poverty. And Sir William Hunter, who may 
be almost considered the official spokesman of the Government of 
India, declared in 1880: ‘‘ The first impediment to better hus- 
bandry is the fewness and weakness of the cattle.’’ Has the 
effort to bring more land under cultivation overreached itself by 
the destruction of the cattle? The same high authority estimates 
that wheat land in the North-West Provinces (now part of the 
United Provinces), which in 1880 yielded 840 Ibs. per acre, yielded 
1,140 under the Mogul Emperor, Akbar the Great. This is per- 
haps worth the consideration of those who are so certain of the 
growing wealth of the Indian people. S. H. Swinny. 


THE. FALL OF “CONSTANTINOPER? 1453: 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GREEK EMPIRE. By Epwin 
Pears, LL.B. (Longmans and Co. 8vo. 1903.) 

Mr. Edwin Pears, an English barrister practising at Constanti- 
nople, has now followed up his excellent account of the ‘‘ Fourth 
Crusade,”’ the Latin conquest of the Greek Empire in 1204, by an 
even more thorough and eloquent work on the capture of the city 
by the Turks in 1453. The two volumes together give a powerful 
picture of two of the most stirring episodes in Medizval history, 
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and do much towards restoring the true understanding of the 
Byzantine Empire, and its relations to the Western nations and the 
Latin Church. No part of history has been more cruelly perverted 
down to the present generation by the arrogance of Feudalism and 
the bigotry of Rome. 

The capture of Constantinople by Western Crusaders in 1204, 
and that by the Turks of Mahomet II in 1453, form two splendid 
scenes in the monumental work of Gibbon. But the entire details 
-of both these long and obstinate sieges, as set down from contem- 
porary sources in plain narrative by Mr. Pears, make even Gibbon’s 
glowing pictures seem artificial when set beside the naked truth. 
Mr. Pears has had access to a large body of original documents 
which have come to hand since Gibbon wrote 115 years ago. All 
-of these are contemporary authorities, and some are from Turkish 
records and independent eye-witnesses. | These new sources en- 
able the historian to correct the gross prejudices and misconcep- 
tions by which Western and Papal writers falsified everything 
coming from the Byzantine race or from the Orthodox Church. 

Mr. Pears has thoroughly mastered the deep-seated causes of 
the separation of the two Churches ; the learning, the sincerity, 
and the piety of the Orthodox believers, in whom Gibbon, misled 
by his Catholic annalists, can see nothing but ‘‘ the obstinacy and 
fanaticism of the Greeks.’’ In the present crisis in the Balkan 
peninsula, it is instructive to follow, as we do in this volume, 
the jealousies and feuds of the various races which had thrust them- 
selves into the land between the Danube and the Aigean Sea. His 
picture of the Ottomans, the Greeks, Italians, and Slavonians, 
their rivalries, ambitions, characters, and creeds, is all the more 
vivid as it comes from a man who for a generation has had official 
dealings with all of these in the Eternal City of the East. His por- 
traits of Mahomet, the Conqueror, of Constantine, of Justiniani, 
read as if he had known them personally. What gives the book 
a special value is the author’s minute knowledge of the local con- 
ditions of the great siege, and his familiarity with the fragments 
of the stupendous fortifications, every stone of which he has studied 
with the help of Professor Von Millingen, a local antiquarian. The 
great conflict between East and West, Islam and Christendom, at 
the very moment of the material passing away of Feudality, the 
world-wide consequences of the victory of the Crescent, and the 
impressiveness of the scene itself, make the story one of the most 
tragic and pictorial of all time. Mr. Pears’ narrative of the sea 
fight when four Genoese galleys forced their way through the 
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whole Turkish fleet into the Golden Horn, of the last Christian 
service in St. Sofia, and of the death of Constantine sword in 
hand, are masterpieces of faithful and brilliant history. It is not 
an ordinary task to re-write even a page of Gibbon. Mr. Pears. 
has re-written a famous chapter of that immortal work. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 


SAMUEL AGER CHALICIS: 


Ir was with great sorrow that I heard on my return from India 
of the death, on April 18, of my old friend, Samuel Ager Challis. 
He was a man of an alert and even original mind, with whom 
it was always a pleasure to talk. In spite of a hard and laborious 
life, he had read widely and to good purpose; and he had 
watched the whole movement towards religious emancipation dur- 
ing nearly half a century. Full of revolutionary ardour, he found 
in Positivism the true fulfilment of the hopes of the Revolution, and’ 
he had the satisfaction of seeing his daughters grow up into firm 
adherents of the same great cause. S. H. Swinny. 


PAR IARG IUACP ES: 


Great as were the difficulties, arising from racial and religious 
complications, which attended the liberation of Greece, Servia, and! 
Bulgaria, from Turkish rule, they were trivial as compared with 
those which impede a similar settlement of the Macedonian ques- 
tion. I*or Macedonia is a district in which all these nationalities. 
meet and clash. The population is about 2,200,000. The Chris- 
tians of all denominations are about 1,300,000, the Mahometans 
rather over 800,000. While the Turkish Empire remained un- 
broken this was the only division worth taking into account, and ill- 
informed persons in England think so still. But with the decline: 
of Turkish power racial divisions have assumed great importance. 
From this point of view the principal elements are Slavonians. 
(1,150,000), Greeks (250,000), Vlachs (90,000), Albanians (120,000), 
Turks (500,000), and Jews (75,000). ‘For political purposes the: 
Mahometans, who include representatives of all these races, hold’ 
together, and with them may probably be reckoned the Jews ; 
whereas the Christians are divided into three bitterly hostile camps. 
Of the Slavonians, much the larger number belong to the Bulgarian: 
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branch of that race, and wish for annexation to the Principality 
of Bulgaria. The remainder are Serbs, who are attracted to the 
kingdom of Servia. The Greeks and Vlachs abhor both these 
alternatives, and desire union with the kingdom of Greece ; in de- 
fault of that, they prefer Turkish rule. 

* * * * 


There is, therefore, no such thing as a Macedonian nation- 
ality, and the three principal Christian races—to say nothing of 
the goo,ooo Mahometans and Jews—are locally so intermingled 
that partition, on whatever lines, would be attended with great in- 
justice and hardship. It were to be wished in the interest of all 
sections of the population that Abdul Hamid could be got rid of, 
and that his place could be taken by a wise and able Sultan who 
would mount his horse, command his own army, and personally 
carry out all necessary reforms. There is nothing either in the 
Turkish character or in the Mahometan religion to make the rise 
of such a ruler impossible. The chief difficulty would come from 
Russia, with whose ambitious plans a Turkish reformation would 
sadly interfere. It is deplorable that the already desperate com- 
plication of the situation in Macedonia should be still further com- 
plicated by the personal ambition and intrigues of the Prince of 
Bulgaria, a scion of the fatal Orleans family. E. S. BEESLY. 


The rejection by the House of Commons of the very moderate 
and inadequate Bill promoted by the Trade Unions to relieve them 
from some part of the risks to which they are now exposed by 
recent decisions, ought to convince workmen how vain was the 
hope that any new legislation of the kind could be looked for at 
present. It is admitted that the law which for thirty years has 
governed trade associations has received new interpretations. It 
is admitted that the law is now in a scandalous state of un- 
certainty. The courts of law, reflecting the growing antagonism 
towards Unions now shown by capitalists everywhere, have swept 
away the legal rights of combination which for a generation both 
parties have accepted as a settlement. And the Legislature de- 
clines to interfere to restore that settlement, but leaves the work- 
men (as Bismarck would say) ‘‘ to fry in their own fat.” And be- 
fore the Legislature does interfere a great many things will have 
to happen. 


* * * * 


So long ago as September, 1901, this Review warned Trade 
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Unionists of the tremendous change then made in their legal posi- 
tion. In season and out of season, by the Press and on the plat- 
form, we have tried to impress on them the same point, The calm 
self-confidence with which the change was received by them was: 
amazing. The leaders talked of appealing to Parliament, and dis- 
cussed with great deliberation the clauses of an amending Bill. 
There never was the least chance of its becoming law, and it 
would not have done much if it had. Non-Unionists, and perhaps. 
some Democratic groups, looked on with composure at the dis- 
comfiture of official Unionism. There could be no greater mis- 
take. The jealousy and dread of industrial combinations, which 1s. 
now being so actively fomented, and which was reflected by judges 
in recent decisions, is not at all limited to established Trade 
Unions. It is directed towards industrial combinations in any 
form, and the new reading of the law can be applied to any organi- 
sation of working-men, political or economic, democratic, Socialist, 
co-operative, or for mutual benefit and insurance. The capitalist 
has now got an engine to break the back of combination, which for 
thirty years he has longed to recover. 
* * * * 

What is likely to make lasting the precarious condition of all 
Labour combinations is the splitting of Labour movements into 
sections and the rejection by all sections of help from any quarter 
outside the ranks of Labour. The legal privileges of Unionists 
were won thirty years ago, after a Jong struggle, by the aid of 
Liberal politicians, with literary and professional allies. Demo- 
cratic Socialism has now taught Labour to depend entirely on 
Labour, to defy Liberal alliances, and to dispense with friends in 
the Press, in the Bar, or in Parliament. It may be ‘‘magnificent,’’ it 
may be ‘‘ war,’’ but it is mere swagger. ‘‘ Labour ”’ is no more 
able to control Parliament by its own unaided efforts than it is able 
to found a democratic Republic on the ruins of the British Con- 
stitution. The union of all sections of Labour, the co-operation of 
Labour with allies in Parliament and in the Press, is an indis- 
pensable condition of getting its neck out of the halter. The 
Greek historian relates how a grand fleet in a time of revolution 
sailed out to meet their enemy. But the ships got to fighting each 
other, and were crippled before they reached the invaders. That 
is what the I.L.P. seek to do now. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Our colleague I. Fagnot has published ‘‘ Le Syndicalisme 
Anglais’ (G. Bellais, 17, Rue Cujas, Paris), which is a very in- 
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teresting account of the history of Trade Unionism from 1799 to 
tg02. The writer has not only mastered the classic work of S. and 
B. Webb, but he has evidently consulted all the official documents. 
published by the British Labour Department. He gives an 
account of the recent decisions of the House of Lords and of the 
efforts now being made by Trade Unionists to form a new party in 
the House of Commons. M. Fagnot seems to think that the 
Unions will be able to succeed in returning sixty members 
to the House, and that the new party will be able to. 
effect great things, but the outlook is by no means so. 
hopeful as he _ imagines. The sixty members are not 
elected yet, and in the meantime it is very likely that the number: 
of Trade Unionists will decline. 
* * * * 

For many years there has been a debate in the Chamber when 
money is voted for the salaries of priests, etc. The Socialists and’ 
Radicals have brought forward a motion for the abolition of the- 
sums voted, but the Government of the day has always pointed out 
that the separation of Church and State could not be effected in that 
summary way. M. de Pressensé—whose conversion to Socialism 
is one of the most remarkable consequences of the Dreyfus affair— 
has just brought in a Bill which raises the whole question. He 
proposes that all religious endowments shall cease, though life- 
pensions are to be paid to priests, and by a series of other clauses 
in his Bill he endeavours to settle the whole question. There. 
never before has been a time when the question of the separation 
of Church and State had become a practical one, and this Bill’ 
might easily be turned into a very good measure. 

Paut DeEscours. 
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PREE-TRADE ROR. 2 MPPRE? 


PARLIAMENTARY Liberals are naturally jubilant over the opportunity 
which Mr. Chamberlain has given them. Regardless of what 
must have been the wish of every one of his colleagues he has de- 
creed that the coming election shall be fought on a question which 
not only breaks up the Unionist party but unites the Opposition. 
No wonder the Liberals are delighted. They were (and are) irre- 
concileably divided on the far larger and more vital subject of 
Imperialism. Mr. Chamberlain’s manceuvre seems to enable them 
to patch up a truce among themselves, to adjourn the struggle on 
the question whether it is right and wise that our country should 
be merged in the huge, unassimilable aggregate called the Empire, 
and to fight the battle for place and power on the subordinate and, 
as they hope, limitable field of pure economics. 

They will perhaps find, as the contest goes on, that they have 
reckoned without their host. It may suit them to be silent on the 
forbidden topic, but it will not suit Mr. Chamberlain. He has 
established his deplorable influence over a Jarge number of his 
countrymen—how large is now at last to be determined—by play- 
ing on the coarse and anti-social passion for domination and 
national bigness, of however hollow a kind, and it is not likely that 
he will deny himself the use of an incitement which he has found 
so widely efficacious in the past. Those who hold that the price of 
food ought not to be raised to our own countrymen for the advan- 
tage of Canadians and Australians, will be denounced as Little- 


Englanders. If they deprecate menaces of retaliation against 
foreign tariffs they will be taunted with being friends of every 
country but their own. Englishmen will be bidden to reflect on 


the glory of belonging to a vast Empire, on the patriotic spirit 
displayed by the colonies, on the value of their support in war, 
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on the hostility of the rest of the world, the treachery of Russia, 
the arrogance of Germany, the bad manners of France and the 
commercial ruin impending from the United States. 

It is chiefly with arguments of this kind, addressed to blind 
passion rather than to cool reason, that Free-Traders will have to 
reckon; and if they begin by protesting that they too are Im- 
perialists, and allowing, as the Spectator does, that ‘‘ the Empire is 
worth a great material sacrifice,’’ they will put themselves at a 
great disadvantage. To obtain that concession is for Mr. Cham- 
berlain more than half the battle. Once grant it to him, and he 
will be very hard to beat. The Empire, so far as the self-govern- 
ing colonies are concerned, is at present a mere name. Mr. 
Chamberlain wants to convert it into a commercial Federation. 
Whatever material sacrifices may be necessary for that purpose 
will have to be made by the mother country, for the colonies de- 
clare plainly that they will make none. 

No one supposes that Mr. Chamberlain would ever have been 
led to doubt the economic advantages of Free Trade for this 
country if he had not found that it stood in the way of Imperial 
Federation, on which, for other than economic reasons, he has set 
his heart. We are told that the Free-!rade theory has to be 
reconsidered because there are new facts to be taken into account 
which did not exist in the days of Cobden and J. S. Mill. I can 
see only one new fact, and that is that a certain number of persons 
desire to merge their Country in the Empire. The rest of us will 
have to be convinced that such merging is desirable before we 
can admit that it is a sufficient reason for giving up Free Trade. 
The Zimes advises the public to disregard the economic reasoning 
of Free Traders because such persons are generally anti-Imperi- 
alists, and maintains that ‘‘ consolidation of the British Empire 
is a new problem which has never been considered by a great 
English economist.’’ That such ‘‘ consolidation ’’ is desirable is 
the major premiss of the Imperialist argument. Free Traders will 
be ill-advised if, in the hope of conciliating opponents, they allow 
it to pass unquestioned. 

No reasonable person, certainly no Positivist, objects to con- 
sider any really fresh argument that can be brought against Free 
Trade. I, for one, support it only as being expedient here and 
now. I commit myself to no wider proposition. Perhaps I may 
be allowed to repeat what I wrote in this Review just seven years 
ago. ‘‘Free Trade or Protection is not a question on which 
Positivism has anything to say except that it should be deter- 
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mined in accordance with what the most competent judges con- 
sider to be the interest of the community as a whole. English 
Positivists have never been disciples of the Manchester school, 
against which, in the days of its ascendancy, they waged vigorous 
war on several important questions. We have often expressed our 
regret that the enormous industrial development of England, due 
to Free Trade, should have taken place before any religious force 
could grow up to regulate it. Speaking for myself, I do not pre- 
tend to feel certain whether complete Free Trade would be advan- 
tageous to the colonies. But I have the strongest conviction that 
for England, in her present circumstances, it is absolutely indis- 
pensable.’’ 

Of course, in the above remarks, I use ‘*‘ Free Trade’’ as a 
brief expression for that system of commercial policy which, in 
the matter of imposts, makes no difference between domestic and 
foreign commodities. For it is obvious that the State imposes 
many restrictions on trade and manufacture, and I should be the 
last person to deny that such interference with individual freedom 
is, in modern England, generally for the public good. 

The double outcry that Free Traders are mere theorists, and 
that they wish to stifle discussion, is raised to create prejudice and 
is entirely without foundation. They are eager to enter on the 
‘discussion, but not being mere theorists they complain that they 
are not informed what practical proposal is to be discussed. It 
is Mr. Chamberlain who insists that his theory shall be adopted 
in the abstract before he is required to show how he would apply 
it in practice. I want the fullest and frankest discussion, because 
I am sure it cannot be carried far without breaking up both the 
old parties and producing the new cleavage in politics which I 
have often advocated in this Review. An oppressive amount of 
equivocation and insincerity will be gradually discarded, and most 
of those who began by grouping themselves as Free Traders will 
sooner or later settle down into opponents of Imperialism. 

Hitherto leading Liberal statesmen, whatever have been their 
secret convictions, have shrunk from publicly expressing an un- 
popular scepticism as to any advantages accruing to England from 
her connection with the self-governing colonies. The present pro- 
posal that we should tax ourselves to draw that connection closer 
will compel all those who prefer the substantial well-being of the 
country to the vainglorious satisfaction of nominal dominion to 
speak their minds plainly. They will have to point out that the 
sacrifices made for maintaining this connection are wholly on the 
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side of the mother country. In particular, the legend that the 
colonies came to our assistance in the late war will have to be 
exposed. Certain colonists did so, but not the colonies. They 
made no contribution to our expenses. They sent no part of 
their armed forces. They simply gave us permission (which had 
to be humbly asked) to recruit volunteers among their unemployed 
who, in Australia and New Zealand, happened at the time to be 
very numerous. For the transport and pay of these men we.made 
provision. By offering an equally high rate of pay we could have 
procured any number of mercenaries from foreign countries if their 
Governments had allowed us to open recruiting offices in their 
territories. The colonies are not the least to be blamed for con- 
sulting their own interests exclusively, and clinging to a connec- 
tion which gives them many great advantages while it leaves 
them perfectly independent. They show their good sense. Let us 
be equally sensible. 

The question of old age pensions ought to have been considered 
and dealt with long ago on its own merits. To tack it on to a 
measure for protecting colonial produce will be recognised by 
everyone as a demagogic manceuvre, and by none more clearly 
than by those whose support it is meant to buy. But I rejoice 
that it has been brought to the front even in this discreditable 
way, for it will be impossible to shelve it again. In my opinion 
Mr. Charles Booth proves his case, and my lingering doubt as to: 
the possibility of requiring the taxpayers to incur so heavy a 
burthen was swept away when they showed themselves able and 
willing to devote seventy millions to the ordinary expenditure on 
army and navy. Pensions for old age are now, I hope, on the 
order of the day ; and not for old age only but for the crippled and 
incurable. 

The Opposition seem to be very eager for the fall of the Govern- 
ment. I confess this does not seem to me a thing to be desired 
at present. I agree that the position of all the Ministers is 
ignominious. I wonder that self-respect permits them to continue 
sitting in the same Cabinet. But I should be sorry to see the 
Liberals reach office until the progress of discussion on Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy and a general election have done something to. 
dispel the equivocation and insincerity which reign among them 
even more oppressively than among the Unionists. A capable, 
courageous, and, above all, a straightforward leader could not 
have a more favourable moment for stepping forward. 

ES. BEEsty, 
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BOVE SEIeVINSON, THE MIRACLE OF 
Ihe Ue ry 


On May rst, the first of five lectures on ‘‘ Christian Apologetics ”’ 
was delivered at University College, Gower Street, by Professor 
Henslow. Lord Kelvin, who was present, moved a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer; but remarked (I copy from the Times of 
May 2) that he 

“was unable to agree with him in maintaining that, with regard to the 
origin of life, science neither affirmed nor denied creative power... . . 
They were absolutely forced by science to admit and to believe with 
absolute confidence in a directive power, in an influence other than 
physical, dynamical, electric forces. Cicero had denied that they could 
have come into existence by a fortuitous concourse of atoms. There was 
nothing between absolute scientific belief in creative power and the ac- 
ceptance of the theory of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. Was there 
anvthing so absurd as to believe that a number of atoms by falling to- 
gether of their own accord, could make a crystal, a sprig of moss, a 
microbe, a living animal ?” 


In the Zimes of May 4, Lord Kelvin admits the correctness of 
the report, but adds that he wishes 
“to delete the word crystal. ‘I desired,’ he said, ‘to point out that 
while fortuitous concourse of atoms is not an inappropriate description 
of the formation of a crystal, it is utterly absurd in respect to the coming 
imto existence, or the growth, or the continuation of the molecular com- 
binations presented in the bodies of living things. Here scientific 
thought is compelled to accept the idea of Creative power. Forty years 
ago I asked Liebig, when walking somewhere in the country, if he be- 
lieved that the grass and flowers around us grew by mere chemical forces. 
He answered, ‘No! no more than I could believe that a book of botany 
describing them could grow by mere chemical forces.’ Every action of 
human free-will is a miracle to physical, and chemical, and mathematical 
science.” 

On May 7, a letter appeared from Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, 
the Director of Kew Gardens. Lord Kelvin was, doubtless, the 
writer said, ‘‘ an eminent man in physics, but for dogmatic utter- 
ance on biological questions there is no reason to suppose that he 
is better equipped than any person of average intelligence.’’ Lord 
Kelvin ‘‘ in effect wipes out by a stroke of the pen the whole posi- 
tion won for us by Darwin.’’ It was illogical, the writer con- 
tinued, to distinguish between fortuitous concourse of atoms in 
the case of a crystal and in the case of a living plant. ‘“ The 
argument from design applies for what it is worth as much to a 
diamond as to a caterpillar.’’? Finally, he referred to words used 
by Lord Kelvin in Edinburgh in 1871; ‘‘ If a probable solution 
consistent with the ordinary course of nature can be found, we 


; Rs = 
must not invoke an abnormal use of Creative Power. 
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On May 7 Professor Burdon-Sanderson intervened, to state 
what he considered ‘‘ the orthodox biological doctrine.’’ [The 
italics in what follows are the’present writer’s.] This is that 
“all processes observed in living. organisms are of such a kind as to 
admit of being investigated by the same methods as are used in the in- 
vestigation of the phenomena of non-living nature, i.e., by measurement 
of their time and space relations under varying conditions: in other 
words, by the method of experiment. But, deyond the limit thus stated, 
we have to do with processes which cannot be directly measured or ob- 
served. There are, first, the mental processes, whether of men or ani- 
mals, in respect of which the experimental psychologist is unable to go 
beyond the estimation of condition and effects; and secondly the pro- 
cesses of organic evolution, by which the organism grows from small 
beginnings to such form and structure as best fit it for its place in nature.” 

Professor Burdon-Sanderson remarked in the course of his letter 
that Lord Kelvin ‘‘ as a man of transcendent ability ’? was capable 
of discussing biological problems, though himself a physicist. 
This, however, was vehemently denied on May 13 by Sir W. T. 
Thiselton-Dyer. ““ Transcendent ability will not enable a man 
without previous training either to paint an Academy picture or 
read the Hebrew Bible.’’ In a subsequent letter (May 15) he 
reiterates that ‘‘ directive power ’’ is “‘ the stroke of the pen by 
which Lord Kelvin wipes out . . . . the whole position won for us 
by Darwin.’’ He adds: ‘* What the Darwinian theory did was to 
complete a mechanical theory of the universe by including in it the 
organic world.’’ ‘‘ If, with Asa Gray and Cope in America, and 
Nageli in Germany, we set up ‘ a phyletic vital force,’ we at once, 
as Weismann says, cut ourselves off from all possible mechanical 
explanation of organic nature.”’ 

A further contribution to the debate was made on May 19 by 
Professor Ray Lankester, from which two important sentences 
may be extracted : 

“ There is no relation,” he says, “in the sense of connection or influ- 


ence, between science and religion. ... . Science proceeds on its path 
without any contact with religion.” 


Again : 


“The whole order of nature, including living or lifeless matter—man, 
animal, and gas—is a network of mechanism, the main features and many 
details of which have been made more or less obvious to the wondering in- 
ete of mankind by the labour and ingenuity of scientific investiga- 

ors, 


If the words italicised (by the present writer) were omitted, and 
if in the first sentence ‘‘ theology ’’ were substituted for ‘‘ religion,’” 
Prof. Lankester’s letter would read more plausibly. As it stands 
it suggests more doubts than one. If religion has to do with 
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man’s moral and intellectual life, and if the facts of man’s life, no 
less than those of animals and gases, are due to ‘‘ a network of 
mechanism,’’ how can it be said that science can proceed on its 
path without any contact with religion? And, again, assuming 
this mechanism to embrace the whole order of nature, it is a bold 
assumption (and the more it is looked at the bolder it will seem), 
that scientific men have revealed ‘‘ its main features.”” Some of 
the ancients, dimly anticipating the Reign of Law, were wont to 
say, God geometrises. And, in truth, theologians who meditate on 
the existence and attributes of an omniscient God, have no choice 
but to believe that all that has existed, or will exist, is for him 
matter of calculation, or rather of direct intuition. But we are 
men and not gods. We have to look at these things from the 
human point of view, not from the divine. And taking that 
humbler standpoint, we ask, Has the ‘‘ network of mechanism em- 
bracing the whole order of nature’’ been sufficiently studied to 
account for the muscular contractions, following on the mutual 
action of many millions of brain-cells, from which resulted the 
manuscript of Hamlet? 

On the whole it will be admitted that this correspondence raises 
an unusual number of interesting questions. That the writers 
are distinguished, though in various degrees, might imply pre- 
sumption when an obscure person ventures to criticise them. Only, 
since they cannot possibly be all of them right, it is permissible 
to ask, What in each case is the omitted half, or other fraction, 
of the truth? Without pretending to answer such a question, I 
subjoin a few remarks that may possibly suggest an answer. 

Beginning with the speech which started the discussion, it is 
hard to repress surprise that a man whose contributions to physical 
science have been so great as those of Lord Kelvin, should take so 
limited a view of the scope and the methods of science. His 
strange observation that ‘‘ fortuitous concourse of atoms ’’ might 
account for a crystal but would not account for a plant, would, if 
literally interpreted, cut at the root of Physics, no less than of 
Biology. His apologists say that they should not be taken liter- 
ally ; and that all that he meant was to draw a sharp line between 
the domain of Physics and Chemistry and the domain of living 
things; and to deny that the latter was amenable to scientific 
treatment in the same sense as the former. But this apology is 
hardly sufficient. The words were deliberately repeated in his 
second statement, addressed to the Times of May 4. And we have 
further to take into account his remarkable utterance, in the same 
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letter ; that ‘‘every action of human free will is a miracle to physical 
and chemical and mathematical science.’? From a great scientific 
authority, addressing a popular audience, a higher standard of 
precision is rightly demanded than from ordinary men; yet it is 
in precision that both these remarks are so curiously wanting. 

To the student of Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences, of which, 
after sixty years of neglect, the cultivated intellect of France and 
Germany is at length beginning to appreciate the true import, the 
right way of stating the question is not doubtful. Arranging the 
abstract sciences in the order of the increasing complexity, and the 
diminishing generality, of the phenomena with which they deal, we 
find each term in the series depending on the preceding, while each 
adds separate inductions of its own. Thus, for instance, the 
science of Chemistry, dealing with a more complex order of facts 
than the group of sciences known to us as Physics, while depend- 
ing on the laws which Mechanics and Physics supply—laws of 
momentum, temperature, radiation, electricity, etc.—furnishes its 
own mass of inductions, derived from observation of the properties 
of each chemical element, and of their modes of combination. 
Equations of motion, mutual action of ‘‘ vortex-atoms,’’ successive 
evolution of the elements, in some pre-terrestrial epoch, from an 
imagined ‘‘ protyle,’’ will not dispense with direct observation and 
experiment on oxygen, carbon, gold, and radium. The laws of 
chemical science cannot be treated as deductions from Physics. 
They must be studied by the humble and patient process of induc- 
tion from observed facts. | We may admit that deductions from 
hypotheses, even when these are very hazardous, are often the 
channels through which new questionings of nature are suggested. 
But, except so far as such questions are verified afterwards by 
observation, they are of secondary value. 

Very similar is the case when we pass from the study of 
chemical and physical facts to the study of living things. Here we 
find all the forces with which Mechanics, Physics, and Chemistry 
have made us familiar in full working ; only combined and co- 
operating in special and more complex ways. As far back as 
1838, Auguste Comte in the fortieth and forty-third chapters of 
his Philosophie Positive (cf. especially vol. iii, pp. 433-48, 2nd ed.) 
indicated the way in which the various forces of the inorganic 
world, gravitation, astronomical position, heat, light, electricity, 
chemical affinity, acted on the living organism; these actions, 
taken in connection with the corresponding reactions, constituting 
in fact the very process known to us as Life. Za notion systématique 
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de la wie consiste dans une intime conciliation permanente entre la 
spontanéité intérieure et la fatalité extérieure (see Politique Positive, 
Pep sig or lp. 335, nel. tr:). 

Taking the simplest organisms known to us, we find their 
substance to consist of molecules formed from a very limited 
number of elements, but of a highly composite and unstable kind, 
undergoing processes of incessant building-up and unbuilding. 
They pass through a process, first of growth, then of decay, as 
the building process first exceeds, and afterwards falls short of, the 
unbuilding. They bring forth after their kind ; either disappearing 
in this process, as in the case of frotozoa, or in other cases under- 
going, after a longer or shorter interval, the dissolution known as 
death. Further, the lower organisms display throughout their 
substance, and the higher organisms in special tissues, the remark- 
able phenomenon of contracting in response to certain stimuli; the 
stimulus to which response is given having some relation, vague 
or precise as it may be, to the needs of the organism. This 
capacity of being aroused or irritated, and of reacting, in ways 
which even in the humblest cases seem not quite machine-like, in 
response to the irritation, constitute in the higher animals the 
functions known as Innervation and Musculation. 


Now, that this series of events is something quite unlike any- 
thing observed in inorganic nature, is obvious. True that every 
act of a living thing involves chemical change, and that each one 
of these chemical changes has been imitated, or may conceivably 
be imitated, in the laboratory. True that a crystal exhibits growth, 
and, after attaining certain dimensions, gives rise to other crystals. 
True that close inspection of living substance reveals conditions 
(e.g., relations of crystalloids and colloids, molecules of very high 
complexity, etc.), which render the incessant sequences of chemical 
changes more intelligible. True again that a chemical change 
accompanies every contraction of every muscle ; in other words, 
that work is impossible without food. Nevertheless, none of these 
truths, important as they are, avail to account for the fact which 
we call Feeling, or for the discriminative selection proved by 
Darwin and others to be shown, in response to incident forces, by 
insectivorous plants, as well as by animals endowed with a nervous 
system (Cf. Romanes, ‘‘Mental Evolution in Animals,”’ pp. 49-51). 


Including, as we must, in our idea of Life the rudiments of 
sensation, thought, and feeling, we are unable to form any full 
explanation of it as derived from the play of physical and chemical 
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forces. ‘‘ Under its subjective aspect, says Mr. Spencer, “‘Psy- 
chology is a totally unique science, independent of, and antitheti- 
cally opposed to all other sciences whatever. The thoughts and 
feelings which constitute a consciousness . . . . form an existence 
that has no place among the existences with which the rest of the 
sciences deal ’’ (‘‘ Psychology,’’ vol. i, p. 140, 2nd ed.). A Posi- 
tivist would, perhaps, state the case somewhat differently. But 
Mr. Spencer’s words serve to show the impossibility of supplying 
a complete correlation of life with the laws revealed by the in- 
organic sciences. And it is just this impossibility which has given 
rise to the belief, to which Lord Kelvin and others have given ex- 
pression, that Life in some of its manifestations is miraculous. 


It is miraculous only for those who fail to see that every other 
ultimate fact in Nature may be called a miracle with equal 
justice. Who can tell us why Newton’s apple fell to the ground? 
Endless conjectures as to the cause of gravitation (pressure of 
extra-mundane atoms, shrinkage of vortex-atoms in the Ether, and 
many others), have been made during the last two hundred, or 
indeed two thousand years ; and we are no nearer a solution than 
in the days of Lucretius. Thé time came when Galileo asked the 
question, not Why bodies fell, but How they fell ; and then indeed 
a scientific revolution began. | Newton carried on the work in the 
same spirit as his predecessor. He studied the laws of gravitating 
matter ; but not the cause of gravitation. He believed indeed as 
Descartes, Roger Bacon, and many of the ancients had believed, 
in the existance of an Ether pervading space, and that with the 
actions of this Ether gravitation, and indeed all other phenomena, 
organic and inorganic, might somehow be connected. But he re- 
fused to make conjectures in regions where he had no means of 
verification. AM ypotheses non finxit. Had he taken a different 
course, the Principia would not have been written. 


So it is with Life. The cause, the ultimate origin, of life is 
beyond our ken. But its modes of manifestation lie open to our 
view ; and these are subject to fixed laws, some of which we 
know already ; more we hope to know. 


Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer assures us that ‘‘ directive power ’’ 
is the ‘‘ stroke of the pen by which Lord Kelvin wipes out the 
whole position won for us by Darwin,’’ and adds that the Dar- 
winian theory ‘‘ completed a mechanical theory of the universe by 
including in it the organic world.”’ 


We may leave Lord Kelvin to fight it out with his opponents. 
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The Positivist position in this matter is perfectly clear. We dis- 
believe utterly in the possibility of constructing any theory of the 
universe, theological or mechanical, which can stand discussion. 
Aiming at a theory, not of the universe, but of man’s nature, which 
shall throw light on the problems of his conduct, we find it impos- 
sible to form such a theory without sufficient knowledge of the 
laws of Life, social and physical. Sociology and biology demand 
study of the laws of the planet on which Man lives and works, 
and of the solar system of which that planet is a part. The sum 
of scientific knowledge, thus colligated by the effort to know and 
to serve Humanity, we speak of as a subjective Synthesis ; and no 
other Synthesis seems to us to be possible. 


Given a free hand in the construction of hypotheses of Space 
and Ether, regardless of their verification, explanations of the 
Universe can, no doubt, be supplied. But see the first obstacle 
that has to be overcome. If the Universe is to be explained, it 
can no longer be supposed infinite ; it must become again finite as 
in the Middle Ages. There are mathematicians of eminence, 
Lobotchewski and Kingdon Clifford amongst others, who do not 
shrink from this. To this end it is necessary to suppose space to 
be “‘ curved ’’ ; and to maintain that the discovery of Thales that 
the three angles of a triangle are equal to three right angles is an 
imperfect approximation to the truth. This meets us at the outset. 
With farther obstacles involved in contradictory conceptions of the 
Ether I cannot deal here. 


Great discoverers have often found their researches helped by 
working hypotheses which admit of no verification, and which are 
in the course of time replaced by others. Newton, for instance, 
made many discoveries in Optics with an hypothesis as to the 
nature of light which has long ago been discarded. To the worker 
in physical, biological, or sociological science such aids to thought 
are often as useful as diagrams and symbols are to the mathema- 
tician. Against such procedure it would be absurd to cavil. But it 
has too often been the case, especially in recent years, that these 
unverified and unverifiable hypotheses have been paraded before the 
world as momentous scientific discoveries. So far as this is done, 
the public is deceived ; and is indeed being educated downwards. 
False conceit of knowledge, as Roger Bacon said long ago, and 
Socrates before him, is the worst of intellectual diseases. I*eelings 


are touched by it, not thoughts only. 
J. H. Bripces. 
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VAUVENARGUES. 


I. 


To have no health and yet to be serene 
In spirits, and be active in his toil ; 
To be half-blind and yet with cheerful mien 
To look upon the seething world’s turmoil ; 
To hold no office, yet among the proud 
Honour to win, high posts could hardly gain ; 
Devoid of wealth and yet, amid the crowd 
Be singled out, as flawless, without stain ; 
With all ambitions blighted, radiant still ; 
A soldier, wounded, grown unfit for war ; 
Sickness, grief, poverty, imparting skill, 
Knowledge of men and philosophic lore ; 
Of Vauvenargues shall last the noble story, 
Who sought, through virtue only, ways to glory. 


WG 


As some men view the world, that round them lies, 
With gloomy glances and with jaundiced eyes, 
Who yet are sound in health, so this man, weak 
In force and frame, would only glory seek. 

Let men of wit their brilliant maxims urge 

To practise vices they profess to scourge ; 

This genius can a higher truth impart, 

Displays all great thoughts coming from the heart. 
Some men are selfish, base, in poverty ; 

Others, though rich, grow cold to misery ; 

Some evil turn, although in health arrayed ; 
Sickness, deformity will some degrade ; 

But Vauvenargues is strong, no injury knows ; 
His great soul placid shines, above his woes. 


Ill. 


The flood of human misery is deep, 

Some men, o’ertaken by it, ere they sink, 
Of its harsh saline waters freely drink— 
Waters made bitter by the tears they weep. 

Of noble birth, in poverty they creep ; 
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Greatness with ignominy closely link ; 
Doomed to keep silent all their great minds think ; 
Warriors whose swords must in the scabbard sleep. 


While noble objects animate their souls, 
As on the climbers of an Alpine height, 
On them the avalanche in ruin rolls, 
Or lightning scathes them in its lurid light. 
The heart of Vauvenargues was clear and free, 
Though hope, health, fortune, long had ceased to be. 


LAS 
If in the very presence he had stood 

Of Death, that dreadful executioner, 

Who lifted from his neck the sheltering hair, 
Ere he had bowed him to the block of wood, 
Such was his spirit, even then he could 

Call on his soul to save him from despair ; 

Seek some device, alleviating care, 

Utter some counsel framed in noble mood. 


Above all anger and above all grief, 

He would have taken refuge in his mind ; 
And have stood calmly, seeking no relief, 

Save in resources that he there could find ; 
In thoughts of glory, virtue, honour high, 
As vanished from before him earth and sky. 


Vv. 
Men say he did not suffer, for he rose 
So high that what to some had suffering 
Appeared, to him could noble pleasure bring ; 
The joy a brave man’s spirit only knows, 
Too proud by far to spread his bitter woes, 
Too grateful to the friends were minist’ring 
For his relief, that to his lip should spring 
An anguished word, inflicting grief on those 


Who proffered comfort to him, gave him rest. 
Such the demeanour of the martyred men 
And women, who amid the flames would smile, 
Seeing God’s angels ; their tormentors blessed ; 
Kindled the pyres, and, ever and again, 


Sang their thanksgiving from the burning pile. 
ALFRED H. Haccarb. 
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VIRILITY versus HUMANITY. 


eee ES 


How a cheerful optimism could grow out of the storms of the 
French Revolution and the wars that followed in its tracks ; how 
such a feeling could flourish amid the misery of the working 
classes in the early years of the nineteenth century, are problems 
that might well engage the attention of historians with an analytic 
turn of mind. Not less strange is the decay of humanitarianism at 
a time when economic and social conditions seemed more favour- 
able to the realisation of its aims. From the close of the great 
war till about the time of the Franco-German War was the age 
when humanitarian ideals spread most rapidly. As ideals they 
were dominant, for few dared to call in question their worth. It 
is the same unfortunately with ideals as with deities ; there is a 
vast difference between recognising them and submitting to them ; 
and there were then, as there must always be, many who, while 
acknowledging the claims of such ideals, felt themselves under no 
necessity of following them. 


With the last three decades a change has been observable, not 
so much in our actions—for we are not yet, let us hope, destitute 
of charity, generosity, and forbearance—but in our attitude to 
the ideals that our fathers accepted even when they did not follow. 
For just as the acceptance of an ideal precedes its observance, so 
ideals often continue by a kind of moral inertia to influence our 
conduct after we have lost faith in them. Humanitarianism now 
stands on the defensive ; a new gospel of Virility has sprung up 
which threatens to supplant it. As yet the change is speculative 
rather than practical. Whether this will continue so remains to 
be seen. Yet the new gospel has invaded the whole region of 
Politics, Philosophy, and Literature. 


Dominated by the conception of human progress as an irresistible 
power that works out its ends, regardless of the suffering it entails 
on mankind, we are told to train our minds to regard these changes 
without any waste of sympathy or vain emotion. The death throes 
of a people, they say, are interesting to the scientist as a socio- 
logical phenomenon, and we ought to be able to look on with the 
same dispassionate mind with which we would watch the running- 
down of a clock. It is but the Old giving birth to the New—that 
eternal process that had its beginning with Time itself. 


A generation ago the struggles of oppressed peoples would 
have been less likely to elicit the comment, ‘‘ Serve them right !”’ 
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We were scarcely so disposed to argue that the sufferers did not 
deserve our sympathy so that we might the more easily withhold 
it, and yet salve our consciences. And should a government find 
interference necessary it would probably not have felt obliged to 
disclaim any philanthropic motive and to protest indignantly that 
they were acting with a view solely to their country’s special 
interest, that is, were pursuing a ‘‘ sane national policy.’’ All 
these developments belong more to the Post-Bismarckian Epoch. 

A whole zon seems to separate us from the age of Gladstone 
and other sentimental politicians who sought to form a foreign 
policy on humanitarian lines. And with them are gone all those 
Utopian and Post-Millennial notions of universal peace and free 
trade—for now the latter is become suspect as savouring of cosmo- 
politanism, and not sufficiently national. ‘‘ English industries for 
English people,’’ will be more likely to stir enthusiasm. We 
recognise clearly now ‘‘ that to have peace we must be prepared for 
war,’’ and to ensure a lasting and stable peace the essential con- 
ditions are to have all nations armed to the teeth and ready to 
fly at each other’s throats at a moment’s notice. The old-fashioned 
and puerile dream of brotherhood of man has been carried to its 
grave amidst the universal laughter of the new school. 

With regard to the treatment of native races also, people claim 
to have grown saner. Now that there is a general agreement to 
class Humanitarians with Vegetarians, Anti-Vaccinationists, and 
other faddists, it becomes possible to brush aside the meddling 
negrophile’’ who has so long hampered our policy. Is it not 
better, they ask, to break with the fiction—in which we have never 
really believed—that the life of a black man or yellow man is 
worth that of a white? White men as a rule, it must be con- 
fessed, have shown no excessive zeal or bigotry in maintaining this 
fiction, but it has always until recent times succeeded in preserving 
a kind of respectability. It flourished in Sunday Schools and 
Missionary Societies, and perhaps without it we should not have 
had such ‘‘ negrophiles’’ as David Livingstone; but the modest 
share of glory it possessed has departed. We still hear of the 
‘(white man’s burden ’’—which by the way is usually found on 
the black man’s shoulders—and it is certainly a happy phrase, a 
sort of trump card to be played when the ‘‘ new markets’ and 
‘‘ outlet for surplus population ’’ cards fail to secure the trick, but 
it is doubtful if any statesman, either here or on the Continent, 
takes it seriously as a political principle. Biology is again dragged 
in to prove (as it is not very difficult to do) that nature has not 


ce 
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made all men of the same size, colour, strength, or cleverness, and 
we are asked to infer from this that the relation of governor and 
governed, exploiter and exploited, are as much part of nature’s 
plan as the spider and his web. The present black labour ques- 
tion in the Transvaal will afford an excellent subject for psycho- 
logical analysis to those who can penetrate within the mere pro- 
fessions of good intentions and watch the play of motives, both 
good and bad. 

In Literature Kipling stands forth as evangelist of the new 
gospel of virility. It is questionable how far he has influenced 
our opinion of what is really admirable in man, or how far his 
merit consists in having grasped the new idea and set it clearly 
before us, but we cannot fail to notice the gulf that separates his 
work from that of another writer who enjoyed pre-eminence a 
generation ago. It would be interesting and instructive to institute 
a careful comparison between Dickens and Kipling, to note their 
different views of life, the different chords in our nature to which 
they appeal, the different qualities they hold up to scorn or appro- 
bation. They had one circumstance in common ; they both wrote 
with the intention of pleasing the public of their day. Dickens 
gauged his success by the sale of each number as it appeared, and 
seems in some instances even to have modified the plan of his work 
accordingly. This habit of shaping his work according to the 
wants of his time gives Dickens a certain value as representing the 
spirit of his age. 

Though only a generation has elapsed since then, it requires 
a flight of imagination to carry us back to the days when our 
fathers shed real tears over Little Nell and Joe, or burned with in- 
dignation as they read of the Marshalsea or the Court of Chan- 
cery. or, though some of the more critical saw that Dickens 
overdid the pathetic and at times sank to the maudlin, none 
doubted that his sympathies were on the right side, that his 
frequent demands on our pity rather did us good, that his general 
tendency to sorrow with the wretched rather than to rejoice with 
the triumphant was a really healthy habit. Any writer hereafter 
who attempted the same would be promptly extinguished with the 
adjectives ‘‘ hysterical,’’ ‘‘ neurotic.’? Perhaps the next genera- 
tion will find it inconceivable that in David Copperfield Dickens 
should have really meant Steerforth as the villain of the piece, and 
should have held up to our admiration such a snivelling milksop as 
Ham Peggotty, with nothing virile about him. 

We shall gain information on the subject by observing closely 
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those everyday writers and politicians who pique themselves on 
‘keeping their fingers on the pulse of the people.’’ Here there 
is a manifest disposition to reject humanitarian ideals, combined 
with a certain reluctance to accept the plain issues of such a rejec- 
tion. The result is a confused and vacillating attitude towards poli- 
tical and moral questions, which may represent either the phase of 
transition to a new view of life or a temporary aberration from 
the old one. There can be but small hope of salvation in a 
gospel so full of contradictions, a gospel that bids us hold up 
our hands in horror at Hobbes’ dictum ‘‘Homo homini lupus,’’ and 
yet would have us accept the modified form ‘‘ Gens genti lupus’ 
almost as a desirable addition to the ten commandments. This 
recommendation to cultivate two codes of morals (the one Home 
and Colonial, the other Foreign) only makes the very trifling 
assumption that it is possible to divide up our minds into water- 
tight compartments which can in no way influence each other. 

The sources of this new belief are to be found partly in a par- 
ticular ethical interpretation of evolutionary development, and 
partly in that confidence in nature and her ways, a confidence that 
has woven itself into so many philosophies and creeds. There is 
such a delightful vagueness in that word nature, such scope for 
ambiguity and confusion, that it has always possessed an irresis- 
tible attraction for the philosopher and the theologian. Sometimes 
it stands for that wise and beneficent plan that exists in the mind 
of the Creator, and man comes into the picture as the one disturb- 
ing element in what would otherwise be a harmonious whole. Or, 
again, the word nature may simply mean things as they are. 
Thus conformity to nature, be it a moral obligation, be it a physical 
necessity that we cannot escape, possesses the dignity of an axiom, 
though in the one case it is based upon a crude assumption, and in 
the other case is a mere truism. Here in the minds of most people 
there is a serious confusion between fatalism and determinism, a 
tendency to overlook the fact that though the human will be 
regarded as determinate, it is still one of the most important 
factors in social evolution. Hence arises that conception of social 
change as a mechanical or semi-mechanical process in which the 
individual will can play no part, a drama at which the individual 
can but look on and criticise. He may preserve his aspirations 
and ideals as playthings, or as decorations that please his esthetic 
sense, but he is weighed down by a feeling of the hopelessness 
of effort and struggle against the inexorable forces of nature. He 
sinks into a state of indifferentism or of pseudo-philosophical con- 
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servatism, that species of conservatism born not of contentment 
but of despair. The lion devours the lamb ; the great nation 
devours the small ; the strong trample the weak. This is Nature; 
it cannot be otherwise. The next step is to change does into must ; 
finally into ought; and behold there emerges a new moral law. 
We are bidden to cast the weight of our own will (that we were 
supposed to have pretty well discounted) into the scale on the side 
of ‘‘ Nature.’’ Far from being, as one might be tempted to 
imagine, a depressing creed, this worship of the existing, the 
inevitable, has excited considerable enthusiasm, especially on the 
part of those who have the good fortune to be the lions. It is 
particularly consoling and comforting amid the unpleasant things 
they have to do in following the plan nature has prescribed ; and 
resting, as it does, on the firm basis of Darwinian Biology and 
Hegelian Metaphysics combined, the New Religion has taken a 
strong hold of the great nations of the West. Growth, expansion, 
accepting loyally the part that Nature has called upon us to play 
in the development of the human race, the wickedness, the 
cowardice of shirking responsibilities, are its shibboleths. It is 
true that in fulfilling their great mission of expansion these nations 
occasionally get in each other’s way. There is some rude jostling 
and altercation, some questioning of each other’s motives, in which 
the New Religion is forgotten, but perhaps these are merely the 
difficulties incidental to most things new. 

If we can bring ourselves to believe in some supreme power for 
ever at work in the universe, a power that in the end makes for 
good, and of which the forces of Nature are but the manifestations, 
we can look with resignation on the conflict and suffering that 
seem the inevitable accompaniment of social change ; we can con- 
tent ourselves with mitigating its seeming harshness without seek- 
ing to check or alter its direction. But this abandonment, this 
unquestioning faith in the benevolence of Nature, demands the 
sacrifice of most of the moral principles that have formed the 
basis of Society as it exists, and it is probable that few of those 
who have eagerly adopted the new faith realise the full significance 
of the step. In place of the conception of man as a reasoning” 
being with moral responsibilities we are to substitute man as an 
animal in the grip of the mighty engine of development, which 
leaves us no choice and whose laws are hidden from us. The 
biological factor becomes the dominant one, and this involves a 
distinct subordination of the ideal side of our life to the material. 

When the Aristotelians defined man as a rational animal they 
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went too far, it would seem, in regarding the rationality rather 
than animalily as the essential quality. Two thousand years of 
thought and experience have enabled us to see through this mis- 
take. We are animals, beyond a doubt, and if, somehow or other, 
a reason and a conscience have got accidentally mixed up in our 
constitution, we must make the best of them. Nay, science shows 
that reason has a due function, namely, to direct the animal in- 
stincts and to render possible a ‘‘ rational satisfaction of desires 
in place of an irrational satisfaction.’’ Perhaps some day we 
shall find a kindred use for conscience. This discovery that we 
are animals first and everything else afterwards must rank as one 
of the most important discoveries of modern times. Its effects are 
far-reaching, and when they have permeated, as they are likely to 
do, the whole sphere of human activity, our entire outlook on life 
will be radically changed. We shall be confronted with new pro- 
blems, and the old ones that have engaged the attention of philo- 
sophers for twenty-five centuries will exist only as_ historical 
curiosities that have lost all living interest. | We are done with 
the search for the summum bonum, with that vain groping after 
ends, after some plan in life that may satisfy the cravings of our 
reason. In approaching conduct from the point of view of morals, 
in timidly asking ‘‘ Whither? ’’ before we take a step forward, 
mankind has been on the wrong track. Live, plunge forward, 
vigorously, courageously, not too scrupulously, but above all live, 
and moral problems will solve themselves ; if not, let them remain 
unsolved. From the struggle will emerge a race of heroes, full- 
blooded, blazing with energy, drinking in enjoyment at every pore, 
exulting in mere fulness and lust of life, every man of them an 
Ajax or an Achilles, every sense, every appetite a channel by which 
the world may pour in enjoyment. Thus to begin by blocking up. 
some, or to distinguish between legitimate and illegitimate by 
some arbitrary test we call ‘‘ reason,’’ is to ruin the whole scheme 
of nature. There is no hierarchy of desires, no higher and lower. 
The thirst for champagne, the thirst for knowledge, push-pin, 
poetry, are alike means of increasing the sum of life. Virtue is 
the all-round and proportionate satisfaction of desire, vice a one- 
sided and disproportionate satisfaction. Herein les the supreme 
justification of war, the condemnation of those humanitarians who 
by putting an end to war and refusing all scope for the heroic 
virtues, bar all further progress and reduce us to a state of stag- 
nation, a race of poor automatons, conning our books in school, 
handing articles over a counter, and crawling at last into our 
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graves like ants, without having ever tasted the joys of life in its 
highest sense. This is the fate that threatens us if we listen to 
the humanitarian philosophers like Mill, or Comte, who preach the 
supreme utility of moral principles, the humane virtues and the 
like, and who would have us apply them to public affairs as well. 
In this relation it is noteworthy how humanitarian ideals have 
reached their highest development among those thinkers who have 
definitely abandoned Christian theology ; while among those who 
adhere strictly to Christian dogma there is a willingness to tamper 
with Christian morality, to bring it up to date and adapt it to 
current opinion, a process demanding a moral acrobatism which 
exists in its greatest perfection in place-holders and ecclesiastics. 
Whether Christianity (which in its moral aspect is Humani- 
tarianism carried to its extreme) will eventually succumb to this 
process of restoration remains to be seen, but there can be no 
question that to-day Christianity rests more upon the moral than 
the theological basis, and that any serious weakening of the former 
is likely to cause a collapse. This contingency might well merit 
consideration from those godly men who feel it their duty to harden 
the hearts of their countrymen, lest they might be guilty of some 
‘* weakness,’’ that is, lest some absurd misgiving might creep into 
their minds as to their right to kill their fellows. It appears that 
when engaged in the game of murder the most fatal mistake is to 
let the idea grow up that there has been a ghastly misunderstand- 
ing, and that after all we have only been looking at the matter from 
different points of view. 


These good men may reassure themselves ; mankind has never 
been prone to ‘‘ weaknesses’ of this sort. The fighting spirit, 
the intolerance of others’ views and of others’ rights, seldom need 
to be nourished with scripture texts and exhortations from the 


pulpit. Here is a letter written to a daily paper by a clergyman. 
{The italics are mine.) 


BURNING FARMS. 


4 Sir,—Mr. Dillon, in moving his amendment to the Address, said: 
The burning of farms (in South Africa) had been done on an enormous 
scale, and no attempt has been made to justify this policy.” 

The justification is simple in the extreme. The war can only be 
brought to an end by putting pressure upon civilians. Make all the 
Boers feel that it is their interest that the war should end, and it will 
end. It will never be finished by merely hunting the Boers in the field. 
To them the war is good sport. They like it, and they keep it up. 
But let them feel that ther brothers and sisters, and wives and chil- 
dren are suffering from it, and then they may be brought to reason. 
They are trying to finish the war in their own favour by putting similar 
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pressure upon British civilians by spinning it out, making us pay heavy 
taxes, and thus trying to make us sick of it. In burning farms we are 
only turning their own tactics against themselves. They began. Let 
us finish.—I am, etc., 

ARMY CHAPLAIN (Scotsman, Feb. 28, 1901). 


The justification, as this worthy clergyman says, is simple, 
and, no doubt, if the Recording Angel should inadvertently have 
put down the sack of Magdeburg (which, after all, was only a way 
of *‘ putting a little pressure’’) on the wrong side of Tilly’s 
account, he will at once rectify the mistake on seeing the above 
admirable explanation. Surely a vast amount of needless fighting 
might be avoided if we would merely adopt this system of making 
each other’s wives and children suffer, and seeing which side would 
give in first. Those of us who read history occasionally might 
remember something similar having been tried before with rather 
disappointing results, but perhaps we arrange things better now- 
a-days. 

The above letter is but one of many such expressions of opinion 
from the clergy, and manifests an unaccountable readiness to 
abandon Humanitarianism, which they fail to recognise as the last 
entrenchment of Christianity. In the recent discussions on the 
war in South Africa there was a distinct inclination to repudiate 
the test of humanity, and revert to the simple plan of not being 
too particular about means provided the end were attained. But 
instead of a frank acceptance of the doctrine of the irrespon- 
sibility of power, with all its issues, we found a feeble attempt to: 
justify our acts by hunting for instances of similar practices in 
previous wars, as if moral questions could be settled like a suit at 
Common Law, by merely turning up precedents. Unless we are 
prepared to deny altogether the reality of moral progress, we must 
admit that what is a recognised usage in one century may be an un- 
pardonable atrocity in the next. No doubt Philip II of Spain while 
deploring the contumacy of the Netherlands was wont to protest 
that never had a war been ‘‘ more humanely conducted ”’ ; that the 
Duke of Alva had “‘ erred on the side of clemency ’’ ; and probably 
there were found many estimable Spanish dons who grumbled 
under their moustaches about ‘‘ kid-glove methods.”’ 

It is futile to argue about the laws of war and the rights of 
belligerents. War is the abrogation of all law and right, except 
the right of the sword, and this right, in the absence of any 
humanitarian restraint, the victor will usually push as far as he 
dares. The instincts and passions from which the war spirit de- 
rives its power are among the strongest and most deeply-rooted in 
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our nature, an inheritance from our ancestors, bestial and human, 
a remnant of the age when existence was a grim and deadly 
struggle with nature, animate and inanimate, when cruelty, cun- 
ning, ferocity, and strength, were the conditions of survival. To 
hold these in check there is needed something more than mere 
reason. Psychological analysis bears out the view that volition 
is based primarily (if not wholly) on feeling, and that reason is but 
its handmaiden. What is wanted is a complex of feeling that im- 
pels us in the opposite direction from these primitive instincts, 
and it is at the cultivation of such feelings that Humanitarianism 
aims. Mankind may be divided broadly into two classes according 
to the bent of their sympathies. There are some who, whenever 
they see a hunted thing, are stirred to the depth of their nature, 
and burn to join in the chase ; the opposite tendency finds expres- 
sion in Burns’ lines to a wounded hare. So in life’s battle there 
are many who are ever on the side of the rich, the strong, the 
powerful, ready to chant the pean of victory, and exult in the 
triumph of the mighty ; others again are moved with sympathy 
rather to the vanquished and the slain, and bear the badge of the 
Red Cross through life just as naturally as their more virile 
brethren bear the sword. Nor is this involuntary tribute that so 
many pay to triumph and success, this worship of the inestimable 
‘qualities that enable a man to climb on to his fellow man’s shoul- 
ders and stick there, incompatible with a spirit of carping envy in 
those who can only play the part of the worshippers. A success- 
ful villain often excites more resentment by his success than by 
his villainy. It might even be said that admiration is the comple- 
ment of envy; for superiority in virtue is the only kind of 
superiority we can pardon with all our hearts. So, like beasts 
‘quarrelling over their prey, the victors are ever ready to turn their 
swords against each other, and the unceasing struggle goes merrily 
on. Those, however, who reject Humanitarianism as something 
flabby, maudlin, contemptible, typified by the comic pictures of 
the Exeter Hall preacher, should not be allowed to claim a mono- 
poly of the heroic virtues. In the conflict with disease, poverty, 
vice, and misery, there is ample scope for vigour and resolution. 
And that it has not been lacking when called for is shown by the 
work of Cobden, Wilberforce, Lord Shaftesbury, Father Damien, 
and many others who have shrunk from no labour and have been 
‘daunted by no disappointment or danger. 


In studying the growth of a body of opinion, it would be a 
mistake to regard the process as a purely intellectual one, keeping 
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pace with the growth of our knowledge, and guided always by the 
strict rules of Logic. Changes in opinion reflect our wants ; they 
are determined largely by variations in individual and national 
interests. Even the most judicial mind is not proof against such 
perturbing influences, and in the ordinary type of man this personal 
equation is all-powerful. It has been said with truth that if 
Euclid’s propositions had been concerned with matters of our 
daily life and had involved our personal interests in any degree, 
they would by no means have commanded the universal assent they 
do. So clearly do we recognise this in practice that we should 
have some difficulty in conceiving a publican who was a convinced 
supporter of Local Veto, or a parson who believed in Disestablish- 
ment. Yet we find philosophers and historians who treat speculative - 
thought as a thing apart, marching straight forward to its goal, 
sublimely unconscious of all wants and interests. Our creeds be- 
long to our stomachs as much as to our brains, and the more the 
ideal is habitually dominated by the material in any individual or 
in any age, the more strictly true does this become. 

The triumph of Philistinism that we are witnessing to-day must 
be partly due to some profound change in the conditions of life, a 
change that having affected our political and social organisation, is 
beginning to make itself felt in the world of thought. The seven- 
teenth century saw the last of the great religious wars. With the 
downfall of Napoleon, wars born of mere lust of conquest have 
for the time gone out of fashion. But those who flattered them- 
selves that we had reached an era of peace, did not foresee the 
wars of exploitation, wars of new markets, opium wars, gold 
mine wars; they did not foresee that commercial rivalry would 
serve to engender a feeling of conflict of interests, to keep alive 
the hatred between nations, and to imbue each people with the 
belief that all depended on their outstripping their rivals in the 
frenzied race for wealth. 

Within the nation itself the loosening of the bonds of custom, 
the advance of democracy, have given vastly greater scope for in- 
dividual initiative, without doing anything to develop the feeling 
of solidarity, the consciousness of brotherhood, that might act as a 
guiding and restraining influence. It may not be that the struggle 
for life has grown keener, but we seem to have become more con- 
scious of the struggle. Moreover, the scene of the conflict has 
shifted considerably. The attainment of practically complete 
religious and political liberty has enabled men to concentrate more 
of their energy on purely economic aims. The hunger for money, 
the desire ‘‘ to get on,’’ bulk larger in our thoughts, and it may 
take generations to convince the multitude that there are other 
things worth striving for. Of all spheres of activity the economic 
offers least room for the ideal, and the more it threatens to en- 
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gross men’s energies the greater the likelihood that we shall see. 
the ideal looked on with indifference and contempt. It is difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of such a change, for to lose faith 
in the ideal is to desert the surest, perhaps the only path to social 
progress and regeneration. The moral world differs from all 
others in this respect, that aspirations carry us far towards our 
goal. To recognise an ideal as worthy is to be nearer to it. 
Humanitarianism and our faith in the value of ideals must 
stand or fall together. Their downfall will seal the fate of social 
and moral progress perhaps for generations, and plunge us again 
into the Dark Ages, which the triumphs of Science and Industry 
cannot redeem from being a period of misfortune for Mankind. 
W. M. LicHTBopy. 


iecatlne Je dagatle Jel sy. 


Our readers may be glad to hear that the Rationalist Press Asso- 
ciation have just issued a cheap reprint at 6d. of Mr. J. Cotter 
Morison’s ‘‘ Service of Man.’’ The book is excellently printed 
on good paper, and opens with Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Zz 
Memoriam address given at Newton Hall. The series contains 
many other useful works. E. B. Harrison. 
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The Pusric Lectures at Clifford’s Imm are suspended during the 
Summer, and will be resumed in October next. 
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July 31st, ‘‘ The Position of Ireland,” opened by Dr. J. H. Bridges. Non-mem- 
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On Sunday, July 5th. British Museum (Greek and Roman Galleries). Under 
the direction of Mr. F. S. Marvin. Meet in the Central Hall at 3.30 p.m. 
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direction of Mr. R. Newman. Book to Gt. Missenden by train leaving Baker 
Street Station, St. John’s Wood Line, at 11.15 a.m. Return fare, 2s.; same fare 
from Moorgate Street or other Metropolitan stations. 


The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. F. S. Marvin, 60, Carlisle 
Mansions, Carlisle Place, S.W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. 


The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Posrrivisr 
REVIEW is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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MOP RESS OR Ey LONDON POSIFIVISh 
SUG bY LOmeniey PRESIDEN TOF 
PoE URENGH “REPUBIIC, 


Mr. PRESIDENT, 


Fervently desiring that France and England, for 
so many ages the leaders of Western progress, should be united 
in the bonds of a lasting friendship, we wish to join our fellow- 
citizens in welcoming you to our shores. Firm adherents of the 
Republican ideal, we have watched, at first with anxiety, and after- 
wards with growing confidence, the consolidation of Republican 
institutions in France. We remember how at the outbreak of the 
Great Revolution all eyes were turned to your country, as a new 
hope dawned for Europe. We remember how the forces of re- 
action triumphed first in our own country and then in yours. 
But we know that they did not triumph for ever. There were 
always some who did not despair even in the worst times. And 
it is with unmingled satisfaction that we now see the President of 
the French Republic received as the guest of England. 


Nor do we forget that an especial tie of gratitude binds us to 
France, the country of Descartes, of Diderot, and of Comte. The 
labours of the French thinkers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in the cause of intellectual emancipation, the constructive 
work of the nineteenth century, the impulse towards human 
brotherhood, the life based on science and aiming at the service 
of Humanity—all this movement of human progress in which 
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France has played so great a part, must endear her to all Posi- 
tivists. 

The greatest of our monarchs, Elizabeth and Cromwell, were 
proud to be the friends and allies of France. The enmity of the 
two nations has ever been disastrous to the progress of the World. 
It is our hope that we have now entered on an era of peace and 
lasting goodwill, in which the two peoples—laying aside all un- 
worthy jealousies—may devote themselves as fellow-labourers to 
the maintenance of free institutions, the repression of militarism, 
the spread of enlightenment, the re-organisation of industry, and 
the fraternity of nations. 

Signed on behalf of the London Positivist Society, 
S. H. Swinny, President. 

10, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, E-C.., 

19 Charlemagne, 115. 
July 6, 1903. 


VEE ONAEIVDaISeA RESO heIN DES 


THE newspapers in England have managed to persuade their 
readers that the Delhi Durbar was popular among the Indians, so 
popular, indeed, as notably to increase the loyalty of the Indian 
people to their British rulers. For this view, no evidence was 
offered except the fondness of the Oriental for pageantry and 
display ; while evidence on the other side was entirely ignored. I 
was in India at the time of the Durbar ; and I saw nothing of 
its popularity, but on the contrary much discontent with it. I had 
only to mention that I had been to the National Congress and 
had not been to the Durbar, and I found that everywhere the 
Indians were ready to take me to their hearts. Nor is their 
dislike of the proceedings at Delhi dificult to explain. Men who 
have long been complaining of the extravagance of Government 
were not likely to approve of so costly a show ; while those who 
trouble themselves little about economic questions saw with alarm 
a new effort, as it seemed, to depress the status of the Native 
Princes. The proposal that the sons of ruling chiefs should act 
as pages to the Viceroy—a suggestion that showed a singular 
ignorance of Indian feeling—was ultimately withdrawn ; but it 
left bitter and indignant memories. The Nizam, it was widely 
helieved, on approaching to do homage, vindicated his position 
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by reading a sentence in which he referred to himself as the ally 
of the King-Emperor ; and this was applauded throughout India— 
all the more as the Nizam, surrounded by powerful kinsmen and 
burdened with numerous wives, had never given much promise of 
strength of character. Nor was it among the Indians alone that 
this effect. of the Durbar was recognised ; for many Englishmen 
in India praised it because it would teach these fellows, 7.e., the 
Native Chiefs, to know their place. 

It will naturally be asked why the Indians who live under the 
direct Government of the British Crown, should thus honour the 
Native Princes and resent any attempt to lower their status. In 
the Anglo-Indian view, the inhabitants of these States live under 
despotic rulers, usually inferior to the youngest civilian in energy, 
honesty, respect for personal rights and capacity for administra- 
tion. If on the whole their government is good, it is owing to the 
example of the British and the watchful care of the Resident. If 
that were removed, the worst evils of Asiatic tyranny would 
flourish as they did in the old times before the British came to pro- 
tect the Indians against themselves. By his annexation of Oude, 
Lord Dalhousie conferred a great service on the people of that 
kingdom ; and to restore Native rule in any district is almost a 
crime against the population concerned. It is true that one or 
two writers in this country, whose sympathy with the Indian people 
makes them deserve the attention of the public, take another view. 
To them, the Native States, free from the economic evils of Bri- 
tish India, are oases of plenty in the midst of a famine-stricken 
desert. Neither view correctly represents the situation. The 
Native States are not economically independent, and there are 
strong reasons why the Indians should wish to preserve them, 
and should look with grave suspicion on any attempt to lower the 
position of the Chiefs. 

The extent of country under the administration of these Chiefs 
is greater than is generally supposed. Considerably over a third 
of India with perhaps a fifth of its population, is under their rule. 
Native States are found in various parts. A few are in the 
Himalayas and the Punjab. South of that there is the numerous 
group of Rajputana, in one State of which, Oodeypore, the rulers, 
beside whom the descendants of Charlemagne and of Alfred are of 
yesterday, claim to be of the race and Jineage of Rama. Then 
there are the States of Kattywar, surviving in that remote corner 
the rise and fall of Empires. Spread over the Western and Cen- 
tral districts of India are the remains of the Mahratta dominions, 
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the territories of Scindia and Holkar and the Gaekwar of Baroda. 
Then comes the country of the Nizam with more than twice the 
population of Ireland, and the prosperous States of Mysore and 
Travancore, while the Rajah of Cochin, whose ancestors were the 
first to enter into relations with the Europeans, still survives so 
many of his fellows. During my recent visit to India I visited five 
of these, the Mahometan State of Hyderabad, the Mahratta States 
of Gwalior and Baroda, Jeypore in Rajputana, and Limdi in Katty- 
war, in the last of which I was the only European, and my 
Madrassi ‘‘ boy’’ the only Christian. 

Assuredly it could not be said that they had all escaped famine, 
and from that the inference was drawn that the poverty of India 
was independent of political arrangements. But as a matter of 
fact, British India dominates the Native States politically and 
economically. The foreign trade of India passes through the 
great ports of the country which are in British territory, and so 
the effects of the drain in increasing the price of imports and 
diminishing that of exports are felt throughout. Similarly, these 
States are open to the inrush of cheap goods from Europe and 
the consequent decline of indigenous industries. Moreover, the 
Government is little less expensive; for in the first place, the 
ruling Princes have been taught from their youth upward that the 
complicated machinery of administration set up in British India is 
the height of political wisdom, which they should endeavour to 
copy as nearly as may be; and secondly, attached to each large 
State or group of small States, there is a British Resident who is 
continually watching and advising, and whose advice cannot be 
rejected with impunity ; and this advice is generally in the direc- 
tion of ‘‘ reforms ”’ 

It might seem then that there were no advantages in the pre- 
servation of the Native States. This is not the view of most In- 
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dians. In the first place, there is an economic advantage in the 
officials spending their lives, their salaries, and their pensions, in 
India, though not always within the borders of the States they have 
served. The best rulers seek their Ministers from all parts of the 
country. Secondly, though for the reasons already stated, the 
rural districts may be no more prosperous than those of British 
India, the capitals of the Native States are wonderfully impressive. 
In British territory, a large part of the municipal resources are 
spent on the European quarter. The Native town appears to be 
much neglected—nowhere more so than in Calcutta under its 
‘reformed ’’ and partially Europeanised corporation. But in Jey- 
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pore and Gwalior and Baroda, there is no European quarter of 
any size. Anglo-Indians often remark on the squalor of the 
Native quarter in their towns, but this squalor is not found in 
Jeypore, with its wide streets and its splendid pavements. The 
Museums at Jeypore and Baroda were the best I saw in India. 
Everywhere in these cities there is space and brightness, beautiful 
houses, and a general air of prosperity. In British India you must 
go to the parts occupied by the Europeans to find this. Thirdly, 
the smaller scale of these States renders it easier to try experi- 
ments. The official machinery is more quickly moved. The 
effect of failure is less disastrous. Fourthly, the relations be- 
tween ruler and ruled are more simple and natural. The greetings 
received by the Rajah on his evening drive come straight from the 
heart. The Collector in British territory may be equally respected, 
but he is not equally loved. And fifthly, these States afford a 
last refuge for Indian statesmen, where they can show their capa- 
city, of which there has been many a shining example. Happily 
Lord Dalhousie’s policy of annexation is no longer in the ascen- 
dant ; and perhaps nothing in the long career of Lord Salisbury 
will entitle him so much to the remembrance of posterity as the 
part he took in restoring Mysore to Native rule. It is a question 
whether in the future, some further increase of the territories ruled 
by Native Chiefs would not be possible and desirable. 
S. H. Swinny. 


COMPROMISE, 


Mr. JouN Mor ey, in the now classical essay on Compromise, takes 
as one of his principal texts these words of Condorcet: ‘‘ The 
passage from error to truth may be accompanied by certain evils. 
Every great change necessarily brings some of these in its train ; 
and though they may be always far below the evil you are for de- 
stroying, yet it ought to do what is possible to diminish them. Jt 
is not enough to do good, one must do it in a good way.’’ This wi.rn- 
ing of the great Frenchman to Reformers may well be suggested 
to Positivists as a fruitful theme for meditation. This is not the 
place, however, for more than an attempt to consider certain 
aspects of Compromise in so far as they affect our individual and 
domestic life. 

Of Compromise in the world of politics it is curious to note how 
completely modern is the whole idea. Compromise pre-supposes 
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moral principles, ideals of some kind, to which action should 
approximate. Compromise introduces the scale of more or less, of 
closer to or farther from a standard ; but it starts from a standard, 
from an ideal, and it seeks to secure that ideal even when com- 
pounding with it. The idea of morality in our public life is an 
idea of the modern world which has been slowly growing upon 
the conscience of men—and though at present it is but 
a vision, a ‘‘mirage,’? which vanishes when confronted 
with the hard facts of practical life; yet when we hear a 
great statesman like Gambetta blamed for having been too ‘‘oppor- 
tunist,’’ when we read of ‘‘ intransigeants’’ in political parties, 
we realize that moral principles of some sort are accepted in 
politics, and that Compromise rouses fierce antagonisms and de- 


bates. . We may remember, too, that Mr. Gladstone has been 
blamed by many of his followers for his method of introducing the 
Home Rule measure for Ireland. ‘‘A good thing, but not done in 


a good way.’’ 

Happily for us all, the relation between the individual man’s 
convictions and his acts is not complicated by so many and such 
varied issues. A very little moral courage suffices to give any man 
to-day the respect of his fellows, and liberty to act up to his convic- 
tions. The change in this respect in the last fifty years has been 
most remarkable, as those may see who care to consult early Vic- 
torian literature, and especially memoirs of fifty years ago. 
Wordsworth tells us that the ‘‘ primal duties shine aloft like 
stars ’’; there can be no compromise with these, or with the laws 
bequeathed us by the ancient theocracies : thou shalt do no murder : 
thou shalt not steal: laws by the way which an unwise generation 
are banishing from the honoured place our forefathers gave them 
on the walls of their churches throughout the land. The diffi- 
culty for the individual man or woman begins too often at home, 
in the painful conflict of jarring religious and political opinions. 
As a woman, and from a woman’s standpoint, the writer ventures 
these considerations. It is doubtless inevitable that conflict, un- 
rest, and a certain perturbation of spirit should attend the gradual 
acceptance of the reign of law, as a scientific basis for religion. 
The inevitableness is perhaps not sufficiently recognised, nor the 
tragedy of it all, that pain should be given to the best and most 
tender-hearted of the men and women of our generation. Tragic, 
too, is it that these in turn also give pain, and sometimes inflict 
grievous injury upon those they love. And yet the pain is not the 
result of wrong-doing ; it comes from no want of thought or heart. 
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What, then, is the individual to do? How can he minimize the 
suffering to those he loves, and yet safeguard his own integrity of 
conscience, how can an atmosphere of serenity be created and main- 
tained in the home which shall allow for differences of opinion and 
shall encourage each individual to be his truest and best? 

The first thing that occurs to one to hope is that husband and 
wife did not marry without making clear their convictions. Un- 
happily the Agnostic, as such, has no convictions, he only knows 
that he does not know, and this habit of mind is too apt to lead to 
a somewhat sceptical estimate of the meaning of life and man’s 
place in the world, at best it can hardly be said to be a cheerful, 
helpful temper. The wife often comes to feel that on some of the 
most serious matters she stands alone, isolated. What wonder if 
she look more and more to the old religious sanctions for inspira- 
tion and support? Who, indeed, can blame her: may we not 
often see a good woman with most insufficient intellectual equip- 
ment, yet setting the keynote of the home, controlling the educa- 
tion of the children, and often making the husband uncomfortable 
by assuming an acquiescence in her arrangements which he is far 
from feeling for them? Happy is it for him if she does not seek to 
exact an outward compliance with observances from which his 
higher self revolts. But indeed she has an advantage over him in the 
steadfast devotion she gives to what she believes to be the highest. 
Few men probably realise how hard it is for the average woman to 
appreciate the clear light of intellectual honesty. It is surely for 
the man to prove to her that intellectual honesty is not another 
name for indifference, carelessness, or sloth. 

For the Positivist, the difficulty takes a somewhat different 
form. The Positivist has a religion, and that religion teaches him 
to respect other religions, to feel them, indeed, to be a part of his 
own. It is not very easy to bring women to accept this view, but 
there can be no compromise on this point: the grand old word 
belongs to Humanity: to the Positivist, quite as much as to the 
Mahomedan, the Confucian, the Christian, or the devout Hindu. 
The Positivist has to convince his wife of his right to use that 
word—he has to show her that he holds his religion in highest 
honour, as, indeed, he does hers: that he will make sacrifices for 
it, as she would for her faith : that he claims for his religion that it 
is very dear and sacred to him. There is no good woman but must 
be won by such loyalty, no woman but must honour her husband 
the more when she finds him constant in the service of man, the 
faithful servitor of noble ideals. And for the rest, although it may 
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never be possible for man and wife to think alike, the love and 
respect they entertain for each other must ennoble the views of 
each, and help them to meet in a truly religious spirit. 

But all this is possible only, it would seem, if the Positivist have 
the courage of his convictions and endeavours to lead the Posi- 
tivist life. How, indeed, can compromise be made with a man’s 
highest, with the motive powers that govern his beliefs and 
should govern his acts? 

Of the other side of the question, the difficulties that attend 
a woman who may find herself unorthodox in an orthodox family, 
there is no space here to treat. The same considerations would 
seem to hold good. The position is a more difficult one, no doubt, 
and is often complicated by the care and education of little children. 
To avoid dogmatism, and to keep the best and purest types and 
ideals of womanhood constantly in view would appear to be good 
advice, for of woman it must be specially true that she must ‘‘ do 
good things in a good way.”’ 

And so the conclusion seems to be that the higher the issue, 
the more private and personal the position, the more difficult it is 
to compromise, for how can a man afford to tamper with the manli- 
ness of him? With growing complexity of circumstance the issues 
become less certain, less direct, less clear. In all cases it must be 
necessary to keep the ideal ever in view and approximate to it in 
action as closely as possible. ‘‘ Conciliant en fait, inflexible en 
principe ’’ is one of the great mottoes of Comte. As a variant 
we might suggest : Conciliatory to others: inflexible to ourselves. 

E. B. Harrison. 


A ROYAL COMMISSION ON NATIONAL 
PHYSIQUE. 


Ir is not generally when any state of things social and political 
is at its worst that the movement for reform is most vigorous 
and conscious. The healing process sets in at first naturally 
and unconsciously, and has already made some way before men 
realise the evil and begin deliberately to remedy it. So when one 
reads the Report of the Royal Commission on Physical Training 
in Scotland and the debate in the House of Commons on the same 
subject in England, one’s mind reverts to the physical conditions 
of the English factory population at the beginning of the last 
century and the state of the French peasantry before the Revolu- 
tion, and asks whether the cry of ‘‘ degeneration’’ is not mis- 
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leading and dangerous, although the determination to work for 
further improvement is entirely praiseworthy. 

The question of progress or degeneration in national physique 
in the past must be decided on indirect and general considerations, 
as we have no systematic records. But we know a certain num- 
ber of facts which seem to leave us no doubt that within the last 
hundred or hundred and fifty years there has been a great advance. 
In france we have La Bruyére’s well-known picture, corrobor- 
ated by other evidence, of the miserable condition of the peasantry. 
In England we have similar evidence of the degraded condition of 
work-people, especially children, in factories and mines. We 
have measurements showing an increase in stature of factory chil- 
dren during the last sixty years. We know that the general ex- 
pectation of life has increased during the same period. We know, 
too, the great improvement in sanitation and the checks on disease 
which have been discovered. And as wages have risen and the 
cost of necessaries is reduced, we cannot believe that the popula- 
tion as a whole is worse nourished than it was. 

Such are a few of the considerations which make one decline 
to accept the pessimistic view of some recent speakers and writers 
in the newspapers. But they do not make one satisfied with the actual 
state of things, and the Royal Commission on Physical Training 
(Scotland) which has reported this year deserves more general 
attention than it has received. As in many other educational 
movements Scotland anticipated England in this inquiry, but the 
recent debate in the House of Commons showed that England will 
follow immediately. The Scotch Commission were appointed to 
““ enquire into the opportunities for physical training available ’’ in 
educational institutions in Scotland, and how to make it more 
useful, but they wisely interpreted their reference in a liberal 
sense, and made a careful medical examination of about 1,200 chil- 
dren from representative schools in Edinburgh and Aberdeen, be- 
sides collecting statistics from other sources at home and abroad. 
These figures and results are perhaps the most striking contri- 
bution of the Commission to our knowledge, and on them they 
base a demand for a regular Medical Inspection of the children in 
all schools, and ask, as a preliminary measure, that a similar 
investigation of Glasgow children may be made, so that the results 
may lay the foundation of a statistical medical census for Scotland. 

As between Edinburgh and Aberdeen it was found that the 
balance of size and health and vigour lay strongly with Aberdeen ; 
0.5 per cent. of those examined were in apparent poor health in 
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Aberdeen and 19.17 per cent. in Edinburgh. Something of the 
same proportion was maintained in respect both of nourishment 
and of mental dulness. So far as the causes of this difference 
could be ascertained, the evidence pointed mainly to food and 
housing, and not to race or to school conditions. And probably in 
this case at any rate the housing has most to do with He) Her 
most of the Aberdeen children lived in three-roomed houses, 
while in Edinburgh 35.32 per cent. lived in two-roomed houses 
and 45 per cent. in very small, i.c., one or two-roomed houses. 

The Commissioners then give some comparison with the gene- 
ral British and general American standard of size and health. 
The British child stands 0.86 ins. less and scales 2.3 Ibs. less than 
the American child, and the Edinburgh child is 1.28 ins. shorter 
and 5.61 lbs. lighter than the British standard. It is interesting 
to note, as showing how far physical development corresponds with 
social well-being, that Mrs. Bryant’s measurements of girls of 
well-to-do people show an advance of two inches on even the 
American figures. It will be remembered that Mr. Rowntree’s in- 
vestigations at York showed a similar difference between children 
of different social classes. 

There is no space here to include the figures given for various 
kinds of disease, but they should be studied in the Report itself. 
In every case the Edinburgh figures are worse than the Aberdeen 
and very serious in themselves, 3 and 4 per cent. being affected 
with lung or heart-disease respectively, and an enormously larger 
number with various forms of nose and throat and eye diseases. 

These results will and should be subjected to the severest 
medical and statistical examination, but they give prima facie 
reason for grave concern and for a similar and more general in- 
quiry in other places. There are, no doubt, an enormous number 
of under-sized, under-fed, weakly, and diseased children through- 
out the country, and Sir William Anson was probably giving a 
very low estimate when he said in the House of Commons that 
there were 60,000 such children in the London School Board area, 
unfit to go through the mental and physical exertion of the 
ordinary school course, still less fit to share in the stronger exer- 
tion now recommended for physical training. A Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the National Physique, on some well-defined 
and limited basis, should be welcomed, and there seems no sound 
theoretical objection to local authorities making a regular medical 
inspection of the children in the schools. This would certainly 
not undermine the parents’ authority and responsibility, and would 
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be the only means available for giving us trustworthy data for 
public measures aimed at improving the public health. 

There are many grave questions awaiting solution, which can 
only be solved by a regular medical and statistical record. How 
do town and country life compare in their effect on the physique 
of persons of similar parentage and social position? How far 
can we go in improving physique by the ordinary sanitary law? 
What is the best type of town and of house from the point of 
view of healthy, well-developed children? How far do the schools 
affect the national health in one way or the other? What can 
be done by physical exercises at school or under the school-authori- 
ties to improve the physique of the scholars? On these last two 
points the Scotch Commissioners are emphatic. They did not 
find that school-life, either by crowding or want of ventilation, 
was responsible for any of the more serious evils they described, 
but they thought that properly directed physical exercises might do 
something to correct them, and that there is a great want of good 
physical training for developing and strengthening the normal child 
and youth. Scotland in this respect seems to be behind England. 

It is always sad to have it brought home to one that so much 
of the weakness and disease of the people is due to insufficient 
food and defective housing. All these inquiries, Mr. Booth’s, 
Mr. Rowntree’s, and this Report, confirm the conclusion, and it is 
a dishonest evasion of the truth to attribute the deficiency mainly 
either to drink or to want of thrift. It is mainly due to deeper 
economic and social causes, causes which it is in the power of the 
community largely and constantly to correct—bad housing due to 
unscrupulous landlords, weak local administration, and, of course, 
above all, to wages insufficient to rent adequate accommodation ; 
bad and insufficient feeding due partly to low wages, but also 
largely to ignorant choice of food and mistaken methods of cook- 
ing. And these things it is in the power of an enlightened society 
to remedy when it takes the matter seriously and scientifically in 
hand. Better wages and better educated mothers is not a bad 
short programme for the people. F. S. Marvin. 


Se aeeeH VET Ts: 
WE have sustained a grievous loss by the death of one of the most 
devoted members of our group, though the precarious state of his 


health had kept him away for a long time from our lectures, social 
meetings, and meetings of the Positivist Society. 
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Samuel Ager Challis was a working man and the son of an 
agricultural labourer. He was born on the 29th of May, 1839, at 
Broad Green, near Chelmsford, in Essex. This part of England 
has always been noteworthy as one of the strongholds of Puri- 
tanism; it has furnished its share to the martyrs in the religious 
persecutions, and sent its sons to the regiments of Cromwell. The 
father of our co-religionist was a dissenter, he was a Calvinist, and 
as such had to endure much petty persecution from squire and 
parson. But he remained steadfast in spite of poverty and his 
numerous children, for he had thirteen children. 

Our friend left the country in 1863, when he was twenty-four 
years old, and came to London. Having no regular trade he had 
to work at all kinds of trades, but finally, after trying several 
kinds of employment, he became an umbrella maker ; he settled in 
the North of London where he started a small business and man- 
aged to earn a precarious livelihood. He married in 1873, and had 
two daughters. He lost his wife a few years ago. 

Though working hard, he took a prominent part in public 
affairs, and orthodox middle-class Liberalism soon lost all attrac- | 
tion for him. He had also lost at an early age his religious belief, 
and he was a member of the National Secular Society founded by 
the late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. Feeling convinced that Libe- 
ralism was played out, he thought that Socialism would be a cure 
for the evils of society. He became one of the first members of 
the Social Democratic Federation, and was indefatigable in the 
propaganda of his beliefs : speaking on Sundays at meetings in the 
Parks. But he found out the weakness of Socialism, and, having 
attended meetings of the North London Positivist Society, then 
under the direction of Dr. Kaines, he became a Positivist. This 
was in 1890, when I first knew him. I was struck by his energy, 
his loyalty, his ardour in spreading our faith. He showed a true 
apostolical zeal, and he was specially good when addressing work- 
ing men. If all his hearers did not become Positivists, yeurlrce! 
sure that he was able to show them the dangers of an absolute 
doctrine, and in that way he must have modified the opinions of 
many Socialists. He had acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
writings of Comte. His two daughters were brought up as 
Positivists, and are well known—as well as their husbands, H. 
Tompkins and F. Bridger—to us all. 

Mr. Challis, who had been ill for some time, died on the 18th 
of April last, and found consolation and support in the religious 
convictions formed in his manhood. He lived with his daughters 
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and his sons-in-law, and we would assure them of our sympathy 
in their grief. We would say a last farewell to our dear and 
earnest co-religionist, whose whole life was devoted to the im- 
provement of his fellows, and who was comforted and consoled in 
his declining years by the thought that the harvest of which he 
had sown the good seed would be reaped and gathered by those 
who came after him. The future lot of those who come after 
him will we hope be happier than his, and this will be due to his 
disinterested services and to those of his fellows. 

The funeral, which was non-theological, took place at Highgate 
Cemetery on the 22nd of April last, when our co-religionist, Mr. 
Hember, conducted the service in the chapel and at the grave. 

Paut Derscours. 


Derek Rhye AG 


Inauguration of the statue evected to the Apostle of Positivism in 
Mexico, Dr. Gabino Barreda, at Puebla. 

On the 28th of May last (the 8th St. Paul, 115) was unveiled the 
statue of Dr. Gabino Barreda, in the Paseo Bravo at Puebla, where 
the distinguished disciple of Auguste Comte was born. The statue 
was erected by the State of Puebla, one of the federated States of 
Mexico, to commemorate the work of Dr. Barreda as the apostle of 
Positivism in Mexico. The ceremony was most imposing—a 
Committee organised the order of proceedings with much skill and 
success. The Positivists of the city of Mexico were represented 
by Dr. Porfirio Parra, and the writer of these lines was present as 
the representative of the Occidental Committee, a happy sugges- 
tion of Dr. Parra that the ceremony should partake of a European 
and universal character. A wreath with suitable ribbons and in- 
scriptions was laid by me at the foot of the statue to bear witness 
to the participation of the Positivists of other countries, and in 
places outside Mexico, in the honour done to our distinguished 
teacher. 

The Committee, besides the programme of speeches and the 
music incidental to such occasions, had organised a procession 
of some 5,000 youths and maidens from the State schools of 
Puebla—these passed in defile before the statue, each boy and 
girl carrying a nosegay of fresh flowers. As they passed, each 
pupil laid his gift of flowers before the statue, which was soon 
completely covered with these tributes of affection from the youth 
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of Puebla to him who is honoured, and most justly honoured, as 
the associate of Juarez in his great work, the reformer of our 
national system of education. Dr. Barreda had never before 
received such distinguished public honour as on the occasion of 
the inauguration of his statue. 

Members of the State, of the municipal authorities, and mem- 
bers also of the Federal Government, took part in the féte, and the 
Governor-General, Mucio Martinez, made an eloquent discourse as 
he gave the statue into the keeping of the Municipal Council of 
Puebla. 

Pamphlets containing biographical notices of Dr. Barreda, with 
a republication of one of his principal works, were freely circu- 
lated along with an engraving of the statue. Amongst the numer- 
ous leaflets composed for the ceremony I must note a really remark- 
able poem, written by one of our co-religionists of Puebla, Mr. 
Atenodoro Monroy, a barrister well known in Mexico as one of 
our best critics. His poem is a chant to science and to Humanity 
who conquers by Knowledge and Love. 

For the first time in Mexico we have the statue of a philosopher, 
and we are proud to see thus honoured a man whose toils were 
achieved in silence, and whose fruitful work has been entirely in 
the sphere of thought. Hitherto our heroes have been military, we 
have never publicly acknowledged our debt of gratitude to a civi- 
lian. Now we have begun to extend the circle of our acknowledged 
indebtedness, and our Government is proposing shortly to erect a 
statue to a working man. 

The national preparatory school was represented at the féte by 
a delegation of professors and scholars ; these last bore aloft the 
standard of the school. 

AGUSTIN ARAGON. 
(Translated by E.B.H.) 


MRy HA GGAR.DZS© MANGO 
POS TY LoVe 


For many years there has been a constant demand for a compen- 
dious account of Positivist doctrines and precepts, which hitherto 
has been met by very moderate instalments. Mr. Henry Ellis 
published a small penny pamphlet—‘‘ What Positivism Means.’’ 
Mr. Beesly, in an article in this Review, No. CIII, vol. ix, p. 137 
(1901), stated in four pages what he regarded as ‘‘ Essentials of 
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Positivism.’’ Neither of these amounted to a compendium of 
Positivist principles; and various reasons made us at Newton 
Hall hesitate to crystallise the spirit of Comte’s teaching, which 
we sought to explain in addresses, lectures, and essays in this 
Review. 

Mr. Alfred Haggard, of Chapel Street, who has no serial 
organ of his own, and who publishes only occasional addresses on 
special occasions, has now printed the sketch of Positivist prin- 
ciples, which he prepared for the use of a friend in answer to his 
inquiries. The title runs thus—‘‘ The Principles of Positivism 
presented to an Enquirer in a highly condensed form.’’ It is 
published by W. Reeves, and at 19, Chapel Street—demy 8vo, 
30 pp-, price 6d. The whole is written in a series of short and 
definite propositions, which number 267. 

Of course, a compendium such as this, put forward by a leading 
exponent of Positivism, is not designed in any way to supersede 
the thorough study of Comte’s own works. Very much the con- 
trary. It is designed to promote that study, to make it easier, and 
to encourage inquirers to undertake the task. As the preface 
says, ‘‘if the publication of these Principles should deter anyone 
from the examination of the works of Comte, it will have failed in 
its object.’’ Its object is to remove initial difficulties and to 
stimulate interest in the admittedly severe labour of mastering 
the ‘‘ Positive Polity ’’ and the ‘‘ Positive Philosophy.’’ He would 
be a very shallow reader who, after going through these 267 pro- 
positions, imagined that he had fully grasped the meaning and 


scope of Positivism. As the preface tells us, the compendium 
‘“does not pretend to be a complete enunciation of Positivist 
doctrine ; it merely gives some of its outlines.’’ ‘*‘ The General 


oe 


View of Positivism,’’ being the introduction to Comte’s ‘‘ Positive 
Polity,’? will always remain the best compendious view of his 
entire synthesis. But, as it is very far from easy reading or 
obvious to the ordinary reader, and in the translation by Dr. 
Bridges fills 426 pages, demy 8vo., it does not avail for the purpose 
of the ‘‘ inquirer.” 

Mr. Haggard’s compendium stands midway between the thir- 
teen propositions which Mr. Beesly, in rgor, put out as ‘* Essen- 
tials,’ and such an abstruse philosophical treatise as Comte’s 
‘General View.’? I have myself always hesitated to attempt the 
task of drawing up either Essentials or any Manual of Positivist 
Principles—partly from a sense of the great difficulty of such a 
task, and the responsibility it involves ; partly, from fear that 
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essential principles and indispensable elucidations might be left 
out; partly, from the risk of seeing a vast moral, intellectual, 
and practical scheme of human and social reorganisation stereo- 
typed in jejune formulas. Mr. Haggard has, I think, gone a 
long way towards removing any such apprehension. Being still 
in a somewhat tentative mood on the question, I shall make no 
criticism whatever, but content myself with showing what Mr. 
Haggard has so admirably done. 

This compendium is far more systematic than any other short 
synopsis of Positivism, or any collection of maxims and dogmas. 
It deals, at almost equal length, with Religion, Philosophy, and 
Ethical Practice. It then gives an outline of the Worship, the 
Education, the Politics, the Church, and the State of the future, 
as conceived by Comte. The first series of aphorisms treats of 
the nature and elements of Religion. Then, from No. 60 to 70, it 
deals with the history of past types of religion. The first proposi- 
tions are: ‘‘ Religion is necessary for human Beings.’’ ‘‘ It em- 
braces all the attributes of man. It consists in regulating each 
individual nature, and in rallying all separate individuals to a 


common end, the service of Humanity.’’ ‘‘ There must be a 
Being to love and believe in.’’ ‘‘ We cannot rightly love nor have 
faith in what is not real.’’ ‘‘ The Highest is what is noblest and 


truest. The noblest, truest, highest Being of whom we can be 
conscious is Humanity, which is the Supreme Being.’’ 

This takes us straight to the great crwx—the initial and funda- 
mental difficulty which Positivism always finds in its path. Is it 
synonymous with Atheism? Does Positivism involve the denial of 
an Almighty Creator? If not, what does it mean by saying that 
Humanity is the Supreme Being? These are the imperative and 


primary questions which the ‘‘inquirer’’ asks. Mr. Haggard 
answers this very distinctly in No. 240. ‘‘ The Positivist faith 
does not deny the existence of God. It merely states that there 
is no scientific proof of his existence.’? Again, the essence of 


Positivism is to base man’s entire life, not on that which is guessed 
or supposed, but on what is scientifically known. Furthermore, 
Positivists are not so childish as to pretend that Humanity can be 
regarded as a Supreme Being with any reference to Nature as a 
whole, or even our little planet as a whole, and all that is on it— 
much less that Humanity can be regarded as Creator, or Omni- 
scient, or Good, powerful, and providential in any absolute sense. 
Mr. Haggard gives the true answer to the dilemma. Looked 
at subjectively, t.e., humanly, from the point of view of man, his 
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condition on earth, his practical powers and his mental resources— 
worm, mite, shadow, as he may be from the point of view of 
Heaven, the Universe, and Omnipotence—Man is the centre, so far 
as positive science can go. Odjectively, i.e., from the point of view 
‘of the World, its origin, and constitution, Man is infinitesimal : but 
then, he knows nothing and can know nothing as logically demon- 
strable outside his human limitations. The old philosophies, the 
decayed religions in their pride and ambition, concocted grand 
hypotheses about the origin of all things and pretended to believe 
these guesses to be certain. But science has discredited them all. 
And now, Positivism says, Humanity is the Highest Being of 
which science can give us full, historic, real, demonstrable know- 
ledge. 

Mind, we say scientific knowledge, and real Being. We do not 
‘deny or reject highly probable and perhaps edifying hopes and 
‘beliefs, but we must have knowledge. And we insist on a real 
Being, as being essential as an object of reverence. Shelley’s 
Nature, Hegel’s Absolute, Tennyson’s ‘‘ hidden hope,’’ Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘ Stream of Tendency,’’ will not do to base human life 
‘upon. .A Supreme Being that we can love, honour, and obey, 
must have more or less human qualities, must be a Being, and 
not an abstraction or a formula. All the old and really living 
religions had very human Beings for their objects. Moloch, 
Jehovah, Zeus, Jupiter, Juno, Venus, and Mars, were only too 
human. The God of Dante, Cromwell, Knox, Bunyan, Bossuet, 
and Milton, were far too like themselves to satisfy modern ethics. 
Theology for centuries has been occupied in transfiguring its deity, 
till it has been, in the words of a clerical controversialist, ‘‘ defe- 
cated to a pure transparency.’’ The result is that Theology has 
‘become useless as a social control, and hires itself out as a tool 
in support of war, aggression, pomp, and ambition. 

Mr. Haggard has admirably expounded this in his aphorisms 
17-33 inclusive, which are as follows :— 

‘‘77, Religion has three parts: a Worship to develop 

Love ; a Doctrine, to establish Knowledge ; a Discipline, to 

regulate Life or Activity. 

‘© 18. Worship involves Love of the Supreme Being. 

‘‘ 19. Doctrine involves Knowledge of the Supreme Being. 

‘‘ 20, Discipline involves Service of the Supreme Being. 

‘“ 27, Love developed through Worship, and Knowledge 
developed through the Doctrine, together inspire and regulate 
the Service. 
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‘“ 9, The Supreme Being which calls for our Love, Know- 
ledge, and Service, must be Jike ourselves. Such is Humanity. 

“52. The Being that we love must be higher than our-- 
selves. Such is Humanity. 

‘‘ 54, The Being we would know and understand must be- 
capable of being known and understood. Such is Humanity. 

‘95. The Being we would serve must require our Ser- 
vice. Such is Humanity. 

‘* 26. Moreover, we must have received benefits consciously 
bestowed in order to Love, Know, and Serve the Supreme: 
Being better. Humanity has consciously conferred such bene- 
fits. 

‘‘ 97, We may consider Space, the ultimate seat of Fate: 
[and of a conceivable Creator] to be benevolent. But we cannot 
consider her to be active or conscious ; and we can neither- 
know nor serve her. 

‘© 28. Space, therefore, cannot be the Supreme Being of our 
adoration, though entitled to our affection. 

‘“ 29. Similarly, we may consider the Earth or Solar System. 
to be benevolent and active. But though we may love and 
serve we can never know or understand her. 

‘“ 30. Neither, therefore, can Earth be the Supreme Being~ 
in whom all Religion centres. | 

““31 Space is the seat of a generally benevolent Fate, the- 
Earth is the seat of Activitv and of Benevolence, but Humanity 
alone is Conscious, Active, and Benevolent. 

‘“ 32. Humanity is the Supreme Being [1.e, subjectively, 
humanly], and as such is the object of our love, our faith, 
and our service. 

‘* 33. To resume: Humanity is like us, higher than us, 
knowable by us, serviceable by us. She is benevolent, Con-- 
scious, and Active. She is thus the proper object of our- 
Worship, the centre of our Doctrine, the source of our Ser-- 
Vice.” 

Now, this seems to me more rational, more practical, and 


much more devotional than the Athanasian Creed. 


Mr. Haggard then goes on to explain what Humanity means. 


(Aphorisms 34-44). It is not an abstraction, but a real being, for- 
it is the whole collection of good and useful human beings, past, 
present, and future, whose actions converge and co-operate. Hu-- 
manity being a real organism, of many parts and functions work-- 
ing together—the evolution of civilisation implies this—has two: 
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forms of existence (1) the objective life of the living, (2) the sud- 
jective life of those who have lived, whose influence is transmitted 
and continued in the living. This influence is real immortality. 
for it continues indefinitely throughout the ages, though not con- 
scious, and, only in special cases, traceable beyond a generation. 
‘* To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die.’’ This is the 
practical, earthly, immortality, which men should desire and work 
to attain. 

From Aphorisms 44 to 54 Mr. Haggard analyses the meaning 
of morality. A ‘moral being is one who puts social affections above 
his personal instincts, consciously choosing good before evil. We 
are born with certain altruistic (7.e., social) instincts: Attachment 
to our equals ; Veneration for our superiors ; Benevolence for our 
dependents. The altruistic instincts are stronger and more numer- 
ous than the egoistic. But, whereas the latter (the personal) 
gratify self ; the altruistic (7.c., the social) benefit and enlarge the 
race. Humanity has largely endowed individuals with social (7.e., 
humane) instincts and ideals, and constantly educates and stimu- 
lates their growth. Moral progress is the construction of Hu- 
manity, which being active, conscious, and loving, is moral in the 
full sense of the term. It is the highest moral being of which we 
have full scientific knowledge and relation. 

Under the inspiration and guidance of Humanity, man becomes 
throughout the ages more loving, intelligent, and industrious. 
That is to say, he grows more and more religious. Religious, 2.¢., 
from the human, terrestrial point of view, in the light of what is 
at once real, practical, and demonstrable, as opposed to all that is 
visionary, transcendental, hypothetical, to which the sacred name 
of religion has hitherto been restricted. ‘‘ Even though all the 
benefits of Love, Intellect, and Activity could be traced to a more 
distant Being, our prime gratitude is due to Humanity, the real, 
proximate, and conscious agent in the great work of human 
advancement ”’ (Aphorism 58). ‘‘As a fact, these benefits cannot 
be scientifically traced further than Humanity. There is no 
morality in Earth or Space ’’ (Aphorism 59). 

The entire history of Religion, from the earliest Fetichism to 
the latest Pantheism, has been a series of efforts to attribute 
moral, conscious, benevolent, humane powers over human life to 
the Earth, or some parts and elements of Earth, or to the Solar 
system, or some parts or constituent astral bodies, or else to the 
Universe imagined as a whole, or to some Power or Powers, sup- 
posed to inhere, create, or rule the Universe. All such efforts have 
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failed. The advance of science and of sound philosophy has proved 
the futility of mere guesses, and the hopeless dilemma of trying 
to reconcile our ideas of morality, goodness, consciousness, and 
human feelings, with the certain facts of science, physical and 
sociologic. | Science, whether physical, social, or moral, on the 
other hand, is continually proving that man’s ideas of morality, 
goodness, consciousness and humanity cannot be carried higher 
or more definitely than so as to understand the organic unity and 
continual progress of the human race on its very petty but sufh- 
cient planet. What may be the origin, the governance, the future 
of the Universe still remains the Great Mystery, the Grand Perhaps, 
the Infinite Possibility. And good sense warns us not to base 
human and social life for ever on kaleidoscopic visions of mysteries, 
possibilities, and inconceivable Peradventures, but on certain and 
intelligible realities. 

Past religions, with an admirable spirit of gratitude, attributed 
the benefits which man enjoys on earth to various supposed Powers. 
At first they suggested external things to be endowed with human 
wills and feelings, i.e., Fetishism. Then they supposed Beings to 
inhabit these things, 7.e., Polytheism. Gradually the idea of causes 
took the place of Deities. And ultimately man imagined’ a Supreme 
Cause, which, however, the more man meditated and the more 
he came to know, became to his higher intelligence more and 
more incapable of being grasped, realised, and understood: less 
and less able to be reconciled with the proven facts of science, the 
truths of history, and the ideals of human ethics. 

Mr. Haggard’s Aphorisms 70-84 deal with the Law of the Three 
Stages. The first stage is the Fictitious or Theological, passing 
through phases of Fetishism, Polytheism, and Monotheism. The 
second stage is the Metaphysical, that is, when the human mind. 
in its search for Causes attributes them to Entities or imaginary 
abstractions, not to supposed beings. The type of this phase of 
thought is the condensation of various entities to one great Entity 


Nature—the Metaphysical equivalent of Gop. This Metaphysical 
Stage has exercised a critical or solvent action on man’s mind 
and on society. ‘‘ This Metaphysical God is very different from 
the Personal Gods of Catholicism and Islam ’’ (Aphorism 77). 

‘‘ The final and normal Stage is that of the Positive spirit. A 
Positive conception must be (1) Real, (2) Useful, (3) Certain, (4) 
Precise, (5) Organic, (6) Relative, (7) Sympathetic’? (Aphorism 79). 

“In the Theological and Metaphysical Stages man sought for 


Causes. In the Positive or Scientific Stage he merely seeks for 
Laws—1.e., not the ‘ Why,’ but the ‘ How ’.”’ 
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The whole is summed up in Mr. Haggard’s 83rd Aphorism— 
which runs thus—the italics being his own: 

‘83. The basis of the Positivist System is the Invaviability of Law 
in every department of Human Knowledge—in othey words, the universal 
extension and application of Science from Mathematics to Morals. 

Accepting this fundamental axiom, many consequences follow 
in logical sequence. 

a. The invariability of Law excludes all forms of supernatural 
influence, either to explain or to direct human affairs. 

b. It also promises a rational and certain result as open to 
human thought. 

c. It cannot be certainly proved to extend beyond the limits of 
the Earth and human life. 

d. The seven characteristics and requisites of the Positive spirit 
and philosophy (Aphorism 79, above) cannot be predicated of any 
other type of religion excepting the Religion of Humanity. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 
(To be continued.) 


PVE Ru wG [RR Ta Sy 


The titular leaders of the Opposition in the House of Commons 
are showing the same remissness and incompetence in resisting 
Mr. Chamberlain that they did when he was preparing the late 
war. They trusted then to Lord Salisbury to stop him, and now 
they are shaping their course with a view to suit the convenience 
of the little knot of Unionist Free Traders on the opposite benches. 
There has even been talk of a compact by which the seats of the 
latter are not to be attacked by Liberals or Radicals at the next 
election. It is to be hoped that Radicals, at all events, will spurn any 
such treasonable convention, the natural result of which would be 
that if Mr. Chamberlain should be beaten at the polls, the next 
Government would be dependent on the support of the Unionist 
Free Traders, and perhaps even have to admit them toa share of 
office. Such an arrangement would suit Lord Rosebery and his 
friends well enough. 


* * * * 


I suspect that the help which the Unionist Free Traders can 
give to the eause of Free Trade is greatly over-estimated. They 
profess to be sixty strong. But if any more definite test than Mr. 
Henry Hobhouse’s nugatory Resolution had been submitted to 
them how many would have signed it? The very name of 
‘‘ Unionist Free Food League,’’ which they have adopted, shows 
that some of them—perhaps most of them—are prepared to pro- 
tect English manufacturers. The Unionist party, in the lump, is 
going to obey the final orders of Mr. Chamberlain, whatever these 
may turn out to be. Those who will not obey will have to secede. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach may protest that he is “not going to be 
drummed out of the party,’’ but he cannot help himself. With or 
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without beat of drum he must go if he is unwilling to toe the 
line ; and he will not take many with aie. 
* * * 

It is not in numbers only that the importance of the Unionist 
Free Traders is over-estimated. We are told that the spectacle 
of such eminent men as Lord Goschen, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Ritchie, separating themselves from 
the bulk of their party will produce a great effect on the public. 
But, constituted as the electorate now is, these are not names to 
conjure with. The next election is going to be decided by the 
votes of masses of poor and ignorant men who usually give their 
vote for some frivolous reason or do not trouble themselves to go 
to the poll at all, but who on this occasion will try to make out 
how Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals will affect them personally and 
will vote accordingly. On an economic question of considerable 
intricacy it is much easier to mislead such persons than to en- 


lighten them. This gives Mr. Chamberlain a great advantage 
over the eminent persons whose names I have mentioned above. 
* * * * 


I do not see that Mr. Chamberlain can be fairly charged with 
tergiversation or inconsistency. There is no use in raking up his 
past utterances as argumenta ad hominem. For some seventeen 
years he has been a Unionist, or, what is only another name for the 
same thing, an Imperialist. It must be admitted that during all 
that time the consolidation of the Empire has been the leading 
article of his creed. Gradually he has come to see that it cannot 
be effected unless the Mother Country sacrifices her freedom of 
trade. As a consistent politician therefore, he calls upon her to 
make this sacrifice which he naturally tries to represent as less 
serious than it really is. The inconsistent politicians are those 
who cling to Imperialism but shrink from paying the necessary 
price for it. The great natural cleavage in English politics is now 
between Imperialists and anti-Imperialists, or, as I prefer to call 
them, Expansionists and Contractionists. The former, if consis- 
tent, are Protectionists. The latter are, to a man, Free Traders. 

* * * * 

In America the various ‘‘interests’’ that profit by protective 
tariffs—in other words, by plundering the public—find it well worth 
their while to spend enormous sums at elections in order to main- 
tain their control of the Legislature. The mere prospect of “ Tariff 
Reform” will have the same effect here. The Tory electioneering 
fund is always a large one. At the next election it will be larger 
than ever, and it will be at Mr. Chamberlain’s disposal. Free 
Traders represent not the ‘‘interests” but only the public, and 
the public does not put its hand into its pocket for electioneering 
purposes. E. S,. BEEsLy. 


The defeat of the Protectionist conspiracy will not be achieved 
by attacking the Opposition in Parliament: and the antagonism 
between Free Trade and Imperialism is not quite precisely marked 
off. There is much to be said for avoiding a motion of direct 
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‘censure in the House of Commons at this moment; and such 
hesitation is counselled by some of the truest opponents of 
Jingoism and Expansion. True Imperialists of every shade ought 
to be hearty Free Traders; for Protection will certainly ruin 
India and other parts of the Empire, and must end in tearing the 
Empire to pieces by internal dissensions. The most bitter hater 
of the Empire I know is, on that ground, an ardent Protectionist. 
The true want of the hour is frank union amongst all who, on 
any ground, resist a policy of Protection. We need the hearty 
alliance of every party and section which will refuse,to cast into 
the melting-pot our whole fiscal policy ; which has the courage to 
face the intrigues of the most unscrupulous demagogues and 
the most impotent tricksters who have afflicted our country since 
the days of the Cabal. IPREDERIC HARRISON. 


Dr. H. Molenaar, our German co-religionist, has published the 
prospectus of a new league advocating a new alliance between 
France and Germany. He proposes that Alsace should remain Ger- 
man but that France should receive back Metz and Lorraine and give 
to Germany one of her African colonies. Though a firm partisan 
of a good understanding between France and Germany, I do not 
think that the new scheme is a good one: bitterness would still 
exist in Alsace under the new arrangement, and the solution of 
the difficulty proposed by Professor Beesly some years ago of the 
neutralisation of Alsace-Lorraine is, I think, much more satisfac- 
tory. 

* * * * 

The obituary notice of M. E. Antoine, contained in the Revue 
Occidentale for May, has been reprinted. The reprint also con- 
tains a translation of the articles of Dr. Bridges and of M. A. 
Aragon, which appeared in the Positivist Review and the Revista 
Positiva. There is also a sympathetic article in the Religion der 
Menschheit on our late co-religionist by Dr. Molenaar. 

* * * * 


M. Laffitte was born at Beguey, a village near Cadillac on 
the Garonne, and, when well, he went there every year in the 
summer months. It is proposed to erect a statue to him there, 
and an influential Committee has been formed of which M. C. 
Jeannolle, the present director of Positivism, is President. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to him at 10, Rue Monsieur le Prince, 
Paris: 

* * * * 

Our co-religionist, M. N. Navez, has published in Brussels 
(Bastin et Serneels, 22, Rue d’Autriche) a pocket edition of the 
Positivist Calendar, which also contains a brief résumé of Posi- 
tivism, and biographies of A. Comte and P. Laffitte, and is illus- 
trated with engravings of Comte and of the statue in Pars! Uhe 
work is well done; but it is a pity that it is in paper covers, as 
if used as a pocket calendar it will soon fall to pieces. 

PauL DEscours. 
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(Continued.) 

I CONTINUE my analysis of Mr. Haggard’s admirable Manual from 
his 83rd Aphorism, which laid down as the basis of the Positivist 
system—the Invariability of Law in every department of Human 
Knowledge. The next question that arises is—What is meant by 
‘“a department of human knowledge’? Mr. Haggard’s definition 
of science seems to me right and convincing. ‘‘ An abstract 
science,’ he says (§ 85), ‘‘ is the collection of laws common to the 
orders of separate classes of phenomena.’’ Where one set of 
abstract laws suffice to explain a multitude of related concrete 
phenomena, that group of laws forms an independent body of 
science. 

Comte’s Classification of the Sciences is one of the master dis- 
coveries of modern philosophy, which throws light on almost every 
branch of knowledge. It has now practically passed into an 
axiom of modern thought. It has been accepted in principle by 
Mill, G. H. Lewes, Littré, Prof. Ingram, and others. Mr. 
Spencer’s criticism is well known; but, apart from the fact that 
he has not adequately studied Comte’s various works in the 
original, it would seem, as the Master of Balliol has pointed out, 
that the dispute turns on different ways in which Comte and 
Spencer understood their terms ‘‘ general,’’ and ‘‘ abstract.”’ 
Comte in fact proposes no classification of ‘‘concrete’’ science at all, 
and would not allow that such a series was needful or practicable. 
The difference between Comte and Spencer as to the Classification 
of the Sciences is rather a question of logic and terminology than of 
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philosophy itself: The knowledge of beings acting as compound 
concrete wholes belongs to practical experience. Abstract science 
is concerned with the constant series of events or changes which 
can be foreseen. Scientific prediction is one thing: description of 
appearances is another. The latter is not within Comte’s abstract 
scheme at all. 

Mr. Haggard (§ 88) shows that Comte’s Classification proceeds 
from the External World to Man in the order of decreasing gene- 
rality, and of increasing nobility, complication, and dependence. This 
may. sound difficult at first sight ; but it would be an excellent 
lesson in Positivism to work out these ideas in full. The laws 
which rule in the relation of the radius to the circle and the sections 
of the cone are obviously more general than those which govern 
the motion of the Earth and the Moon. But the laws of the Solar 
System depend on the laws of Geometry ; they are more complicated, 
and certainly they will fill us with a deeper sense of power and 
human interest. That is to say, Astronomy, as an abstract 
science, is not so general as Mathematics, but it is more noble as 
a study, more complicated, and obviously dependent on Mathematics. 

Physics, the third science, is the knowledge of the laws govern- 
ing material bodies inter se, apart from alteration in their sub- 
stance, as their weight, temperature, attraction, electrology, the 
way they affect our sight, hearing, and other senses. These laws 
are obviously less general than those of Mathematics or Astronomy, 
because they cover a far smaller field, and far less objects ; but 
then, they depend on geometry and mechanics, terrestrial and 
cosmical ; they are more complicated, at any rate as far as we can 
know them ; and, again, they have a closer touch with us and our 
senses and human life. 

Chemistry, the fourth science, is knowledge of the laws relating 
to the composition and decomposition of material bodies, which 
concerns the food we eat, the air we breathe, and almost every 
change in the substance of organic and inorganic things. The 
science is thus far more complex than that of Physics, on which it 
depends, but far less general—for all material things have weight 
and temperature, but many things cannot be brought into our 
laboratories. | Yet chemical laws touch us more closely, and at 
every hour of our lives, 

Biology—the laws of living things, vegetable or animal, is 
Raa te pes complex, and less general ; dependent on all the 

receding 
eas aws, and in every sense nobler, as Life is higher than 
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Sociology, the sixth science, is of course less general even than 
Biology, inasmuch as human society covers a mere corner of the 
organic world. It needs no argument to show that it is more 
complex, since civilisation is a study more subtle than anatomy ; 
and also more noble, since civilisation offers ideas higher than those 
of the body. 

The seventh science is Morals: the study of Man’s personal 
powers of feeling, intelligence, and activity. It is a curious fact 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. John Morley, both criticising 
Comte’s Classification of the Sciences, and both writing twenty 
years after Comte’s death, represent Comte’s sciences as Six, 
whereas in all of Comte’s maturer works they are counted as 
Seven. They seem to have been misled by referring to an English 
summary of Comte’s earlier work. Morals, the seventh science, 
is obviously less general than Sociology, of which indeed it is a 
part. It is also the subtlest and most complex part of social 
science, and it is as obviously the part most concerned with the 
highest attributes of man. 

Looked at in this way, and bearing in mind what is meant by a 
““separate ’’ science, an ‘‘ abstract’’ science, what is meant by 
““ general,’’ and what is meant by ‘‘ dependent,’’ it seems impos- 
sible to arrange the true sciences under any other series, or to deny 
that this arrangement exhibits a true philosophic scale, or evolution 
of thought. No doubt it is easy to distinguish branches of con- 
‘crete knowledge, such as Conic Secuicns, Spectrum Analysis, Elec- 
trology, Morphology, Geology, Embryology, Histology, Prehistoric 
Records, Psychology, and fifty other concrete explanations of de- 
tached phenomena. But none of these have the characters of a 
true Abstract Science, the laws of which explain an immense 
group of allied conceptions and observations. To these only would 
Comte give the name of a true Science. 

Now this Classification of the Sciences, which is really a scien- 
tific arrangement of all human knowledge, takes us into the very 
centre of the whole scheme of Positivism, for it impresses on the 
mind the habit of seeing human thought always culminating in 
Humanity. The World outside lies at the bottom of the scale. 
As laws become more elaborate, of a higher, 7.e., less mechanical 
kind, they are closer to man. The most rich, the most worthy of 
all studies is the study of Man. As the poet said, 

‘The proper study of mankind is Man.” 
We may add, the highest study also. And we may vary a famous 
phrase of the same poet: ‘‘ from Nature up to Nature’s God,” by 
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saying that the course of all human knowledge is to lead us from 
Nature up to Nature’s noblest creature, truest interpreter, highest 
manifestation. The worship of (or rather respect for) Humanity 
becomes the natural expression of all that man knows, observes, 
and accomplishes. The religion of Humanity is in effect the 
emotional side, the practical side, of a truly scientific philosophy. 

The characteristic difference between the Positive and all Theo- 
logical or Metaphysical schemes of thought and of life is the 
acceptance of a Subjective Synthesis in place of an Objective 
Synthesis. |The idea, the term, is often felt difficult to follow. 
But once seize the conception in all its breadth and depth, and the 
Positive Philosophy and the Religion of Humanity become inevit- 
able. And the serial concatenation of the sciences is the logical 
preparation for the conception. If all our knowledge and our 
observations become nobler and subtler—+z.e., intellectually and 
morally higher—as we leave the external world and draw more 
close to man’s wants, interests, and feelings, Man becomes our 
true centre, intellectually and morally, and we colligate our lives. 
round Man and his career on earth. The Subjective Synthesis 
means an anthropomorphic philosophy and religion, since all we 
learn and know rises up to Man and centres in Man. The Objec- 
tive Synthesis of every scheme of Theology, of Metaphysics, and: 
even of Agnosticism, is a philosophy and a religion, either of 
Nature, or of the World, or of the Universe, or of the Unknown or 
Unknowable. But our knowledge of all these is either physical, 
i.c., some form of Cosmology, or else is hypothetical, vague, and 
elusive. All our certain and nobler knowledge belongs to Socio- 
logy. 

But this ‘‘ Scale of all human knowledge,’’ which is what the- 
Classification of the Sciences really means, has another direct effect 
on the nature of religion. If Morals is the supreme science, and 
Religion, to be permanent, must be demonstrable and scientific, 
Relagion must be above all things Moral. The vague Theism, into. 
which popular Christianity is ever tending, is really intellectual, 
not moral. It cultivates a mystical kind of awe, and little else. 
It is as difficult to Jove an Incomprehensible and Almighty First 
Cause, as it is to Jove the Unknowable itself. A Catholic peasant 
woman, no doubt, still Zoves the Madonna ; and a devout Methodist 
loves Jesus. But the cultivated mind which can grasp the condi- 
tiens of the unfathomable Universe hardly feels any real affection 
for its supposed Author. Hence instructed Theologians are con- 
tinually tending to reduce Religion to an intellectual formula, where 
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mysterious wonder takes the place of rational and sympathetic feel- 
ing. But, if Religion must be, above all things, Moral, it must be 
a Religion of Love, for Love is the essence of Morality. It is quite 
possible to love Humanity. We only feel Awe and Wonder in the 
‘contemplation of a First Cause. 

Mr. Haggard goes on to explain (§ 114-213) what is meant by 
saying that ‘‘a religion of Love must be a kwman religion,’”’ and > 
also the various institutions and habits by which Auguste Comte 
adumbrated the practical working of a ‘‘ human religion,’’? which 
is the key of the Positivist system. Once admit the conception of 
a *‘ human religion,’’-—and this is a corollary of any subjective 
synthesis, of the need to make religion at once demonstrable, sympa- 
thetic, moral, and practical—and little difficulty will arise in settling 
the forms, institutions, and elements of religion. One of the 
commonest of all the criticisms and objections brought against the 
Positive Polity is that it seems to imitate, and even adopt, so many 
-of the Christian institutions, especially those of Catholicism. The 
truth is that Positivism, whilst incorporating all that was perma- 
nent, moral, and artistic in all the essential forms of religion in the 
Past of mankind, bases these forms and institutions on a wholly 
new, because a demonstrable, intellectual foundation. The creed of 
the Religion of Humanity is the product of scientific philosophy.- 
Of the three Creeds of the Churches, there is not a single sentence 
that Positivism can adopt. It can adapt Litanies, Sacraments, 
church, and symbols, just as Catholicism adapted these from Poly- 
theism, and Polytheism adapted them from Theocracy. 

All this is excellently put by Mr. Haggard when he says (§ 220- 
247) that Positivism venerates the past religions out of which it 
sprung, but is ‘‘ compelled entirely to reject the Catholic doctrine.”’ 
‘“It must cut it away, root and branch,’’ though the discipline it 
founded still holds good in principle, whilst being much amplified 
and improved. Sacraments, an independent priesthood, sacred 
‘writings, the idea of ‘‘ sin,” of * confession,’’ of ‘‘worship,’’ the 
reverence of ‘‘saints’’ or great men, the ideal of Mother and 
Child, not as divine or superhuman, but as a type of the Mother-. 
hood of Humanity—all this which is now, in the twentieth century 
-of human experience, graven into the conscience of civilised man 
by a long tradition of intense devotion and sublime art, poetic, 
plastic, and pictorial—all this has a permanent value, and can be 
easily used by a scientific philosophy, for it rose out of some of 
the mightiest brains and has been illustrated by some of the noblest 
natures in all the record of human civilisation. We may revere 
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the type of Christ, whilst rejecting any claim to exclusive wor- 
ship. The historic Jesus, so far as can be traced from the elusive 
records, presents us with nothing unknown to Hebrew moralists of 
his age. The medieval Christ of 4 Kempis is a gradual creation 
—and quite inadequate as a type of man. 

Catholic Religion (§ 234) never freed itself from the personal 
character, which deeply coloured its worship. This led to an 
ecstatic exaggeration in its devotion, which rational religion does 
not need, and distinctly rejects. The passionate raptures of the 
Catholic pale before those of a Hindoo joghi, or a Musulman 
imaum, or an African fetish worshipper. The Religion of Hu- 
manity is Social, not personal; and its worship must be social. 
It will not become morbid, mystical, or egoistic. It will be (one 
day) as splendid, as artistic, as sincere as any other worship known: 
to man ; but it will be much more genial, more beautiful, and more 
social. It will be historic rather than mystical—more a com- 
memorative Festival than a neurotic ritual. ‘‘ By soul, we mean 
the sum of our intellectual and moral functions ; without any allu- 
sion to a corresponding entity ’’ (§ 260), and hence the moral im- 
provement of the ‘‘ soul’’ cannot be a matter either of ‘‘ eternal! 
damnation’”’ or ‘‘celestial raptures.’’ The moral improvement of 
the individual soul is always the necessary condition of the moral 
improvement of society. The orthodox motive of religion as being 
the care ‘‘to save one’s own soul,’’ is a degrading superstition 
which Polytheism, in its better types, never recognised or sanc- 
tioned. 

I shall close this sketch of Mr. Haggard’s summary by citing 
two of his most emphatic aphorisms. ‘‘Positive Philosophy,’’ he 
says (§ 266) ‘is the systematic knowledge of Humanity.’’ ‘‘The 
great principle of Positive Religion,’ he says (§ 238), ‘‘ is the duty 
of Living for others: the devotion of all the forces of our being to: 
render happier the lot of mankind. Love; Order; Progress, is 
its motto.’’ And, in § 251, he expands this idea. “ Affectionate 
sentiment, together with scientific knowledge, applied in obedience 
to Law (combining perfect freedom with cordial service), for the 
amelioration of the Family, the Country, and Humanity, are the 
means whereby we shall best honour and know Humanity, and im-. 
prove all human conditions.’’ 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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FRENCH NATIONALISTS. 


In England it is generally recognised that government by one or 
other of the two great parties is an indispensable condition of the 
Parliamentary system. It has its evils; but without it Parlia- 
mentary government would be unendurable. Speaking broadly, 
we may say that down to 1874, or even to 1885, the House of 
Commons was divided into two organised parties, Conservatives 
and Liberals. | Since Parnell created the Irish party there have 
been three. The change thus introduced has already gone far 
to cripple Parliamentary government, because the’ constant 
possibility of an abrupt transference of the entire Irish vote from 
one side to the other endangers stability, like the shifting of a 
ship’s cargo in a storm. When a Socialist Parliamentary party 
arrives this difficulty will be still further aggravated. 

In French Assemblies there have always been several groups 
—generally seven or eight, to say nothing of sub-divisions. Par- 
liamentary government on English lines has been made impossible, 
partly by the fluctuating and uncertain behaviour of the Centre, 
partly by the unscrupulous readiness of the Extreme Right and 
the Extreme Left to form momentary combinations in order to 
wreck a Ministry. 

The Centre, or Moderate party, in a French Assembly is 
characterised not so much by its opinions, as to which there is 
always considerable latitude, as by the temperament of its mem- 
bers, which is cautious to the point of timidity. In moments of 
danger it passively submits to that extreme party which seems 
most likely in the last resort to have physical force at its com- 
mand. In peaceful times its members give themselves the satis- 
faction of voting according to their opinions, which, as I have 
said, are far from being of one type. At such times, therefore, 
there is a Right Centre and a Left Centre. The dividing line 
between these is uncertain and shifting. | Both have a strong 
dislike to Socialism. This is their link of attachment. The chief 
difference between them is that the Left Centre, though unwilling 
to disestablish the Church, treats the Clericals (whether Ralliés or 
not) as enemies to be kept at arm’s length ; whereas, the Right 
Centre, though not desiring the triumph of Clericals and 
Monarchists, welcomes the aid of both in resisting Radicalism, 
and thus practically plays into their hands. ‘‘ La France est au 
Centre Gauche,’’ was a saying of Thiers ; and in quiet times there 
seems to be much truth in it. There are no feelings more widely 
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diffused in France than dread of Socialism and antipathy to 
Clericalism. 

Momentary coalitions between the two Extreme parties for the 
purpose of overthrowing a more or less Moderate Ministry were, 
up to 1899, an even more serious obstacle to Parliamentary 
government as we English understand it. In that year the immi- 
nent danger from military conspiracy which had suddenly revealed 
itself, forced the Left Centre and the Socialists to suspend their 
hostilities. . To secure loyal co-operation in defence of the Re- 
public a Socialist was for the first time admitted to office. Since 
then the Socialists have voted steadily with the Waldeck and 
Combes Governments. This has been greatly due to the states- 
manlike qualities displayed by M. Jaurés, the most eminent mem- 
ber of the Socialist party. 

Judging from the electoral professions of candidates at the 
election of 1902, it was at first estimated that the Left Centre 
numbered 62 members, and the Right Centre 127 ; in which case 
the four groups of the Opposition (Right Centre, Ralliés, Nation- 
alists, and Monarchists) would have numbered about 246 in a 
Chamber of 591. But as soon as it appeared that there was no 
chance of a Méline or Ribét Ministry, several who had been 
reckoned as Right Centrists hastened to declare themselves Minis- 
terialists. There have also been thirty-two by-elections owing to 
invalidations or other causes, and these have resulted in a further 
gain to the Ministry of six seats. At the present moment the 
Opposition, by the admission of M. Syveton, one of its most pro- 
minent members, in the August number of the Wadtional Review, 
can only muster 220 votes. 

Many persons expected that the drastic treatment of the Catho- 
lic congregations by M. Combes would alienate some of his Mode- 
rate supporters. On one or two occasions they may have acted 
as a check upon him. But they have not deserted him. The 
fact is that the Left Centre are almost as strongly anti-clerical 
as the Radicals themselves. It is on economic questions that 
their allegiance would be more doubtful. And this is why eco- 
nomic questions have been as far as possible postponed, not with- 
out much grumbling on the part of the more ardent Socialists, 
whom M. Jaurés has sometimes had difficulty in appeasing. 

This commencement of party discipline and subordination of 
questions according to their immediate urgency and opportune- 
ness is what we in England are accustomed to regard as the 
necessary accompaniment and condition of Parliamentary govern- 
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ment. But in France it is new and it has driven the Opposition 
to fury. The steadiness of the ‘‘ bloc’’ is denounced as an im- 
moral and shameful conspiracy. The Ministerial majority are 
taunted with being the prisoners and bondsmen of M. Jaures. 
The Government takes its instructions from masonic lodges. 
France is under the heel of the Jacobins. The Prime Minister is 
‘“ Robespierrot.’’ The Minister of Justice has blackmailed 
Madame Humbert. The Minister of War is a drunkard. The 
Minister of Marine does not wash. Suppression of such a Govern- 
ment and its Parliamentary supporters by physical force (if one 
only had it!) would be right and laudable. To select at random 
from one of the tirades of the Nationalist Academician Jules 
Lemaitre: ‘‘ Three hundred imbecile fanatics are inflicting upon 
the people the most odious, the most absurd, the most baneful, the 
most ruinous tyranny that has been seen since the time of the 
Directory. 

M. Syveton, in the article already referred to, says: ‘‘A 
Nationalist is one who desires a national policy for his country, 
1.e., a policy founded on the general interests of the nation. We 
protest against the sacrifice of the vital and common interests of 
the country to the special interest of any class, sect, or coterie, and 
we demand that our national interests shall not be sacrificed to the 
exigencies of other nations.’’ This is not very informing. But 
when he goes on to say that the party was brought into existence 
by the indignation felt by every patriotic Frenchman at the tame 
abandonment of Fashoda, and at the agitation in favour of Drey- 
fus, we know quite well what he means. The Nationalist places 
the glory of his country not in civilisation, enlightenment, and 
morality, but in extent of territory, military strength and domina- 
tion ; he scorns all considerations of justice in dealing with other 
countries ; he stirs up dislike, suspicion, and fear of them ; he aims 
at conquest and military preponderance ; he is perpetually calling 
for large armaments; he makes it his business to stimulate a 
bellicose spirit in the community, and to implant a taste for soldier- 
ing in the young ; he glorifies the military profession above indus- 
trial occypations ; he makes_a fetish of the flag ; he pours scorn 
on the rising sentiment of human brotherhood, and regards it as 
destructive of patriotism ; he denounces those who advocate re- 
spect for the just rights of other countries as ‘‘friends of every 
country but their own,’’ and tries to direct popular violence against 
them as traitors. This is French Nationalism. But is it French 
alone? We need not go abroad to study it. We know it here as 
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Jingoism and Imperialism. It is precisely the spirit and the policy 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and the yellow Review which contains 
M. Syveton’s article. 

In the tabulated results of the election of 1902, the Nationalists 
were reckoned as a distinct party with 43 members. M. Syveton 
claims that there are 80 of them, and no doubt many of the Right 
Centre are in spirit thorough Nationalists. So, indeed, are the 
Monarchists to a man. M. Syveton, therefore, and his particular 
group are careful to style themselves ‘‘Republican Nationalists.”’ 
The Nationalist spirit may go along with belief in any form of 
government. But the Republicanism of the group known by that 
name is a convenient badge that can be easily dropped. M. Jules 
Lemaitre, for instance, their principal mouthpiece, does not con- 
ceal his preference for hereditary monarchy, though he despairs 
of its restoration in the near future. He limits his efforts, there- 
fore, to a revision of ‘‘ the detestable Constitution of 1875 ’’ in the 
direction of curtailing the powers of Parliament and election of 
the President by plebiscite. | Evidently he remembers the path 
which led to the establishment of the Second Empire. Genuine 
Republicans would be simple indeed if they did not use the power 
which they have obtained by strictly legitimate means, to exclude 
the secret enemies of the existing Constitution from all posts of any 
importance in the public service, whether civil or military. 

When M. Syveton affirms that ‘‘ to-day the Opposition com- 
prises the whole country,’’ he must have a poor opinion of the 
intelligence of his English readers. At the election of last year 
the Opposition was soundly beaten, or to use his own inimitable 
phrase, ‘‘ did not succeed in materialising in terms of repre- 
sentation the public opinion which was undoubtedly behind it.’’ 
Since then the Government has gained six seats in by-elections 
to the Chamber, 14 in the partial renewal of the Senate, and 17 
in elections to the Conseils Généraux. 


Bs Sh JESS 


NEWS) PROM SOUTH APRICA 


PoLiricaL memories are proverbially short, and in the dust which 
has been raised by an unpopular Education Act, and a proposed 
fiscal revolution by which we are to become a protecting and pro- 
tected State, public attention has been completely diverted from a 
quarter which ought to engage our most serious attention. 
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The condition of our new Colony and of the brave people who 
have become English subjects, are questions of the first impor- 
tance, and should occupy the minds of all thoughtful Englishmen 
in or out of Parliament. The absolute disappearance of South 
Africa from political programmes, from Parliamentary debate, and 
from the Press, would almost suggest that the truth about that 
unhappy country is melancholy indeed, and that the Fiscal Bone 
thrown to us here is only one way of diverting public attention from 
a very grave and pressing question, tossing to us, in fact, some- 
thing over which we may wrangle without harm done. But the 
South African problem remains, and the credit of our country, as 
well as the welfare of our new fellow-citizens, is involved in the 
way in which we settle it. 

The question of the Natives, of the importation of foreign 
labour, the education question, the question of language, the liberty 
of the Press, all these would tax a competent and sympathetic 
statesman, but more pressing by far is the getting back of the 
Boer farmers on to the land, and the equitable distribution of the 
millions voted as compensation for losses. What has become of 
those three millions? Who is responsible for the distribution? 
One year has passed already since peace, with ruined farms, no 
seed, no cattle for ploughing, and a second year is upon us, and 
still farms remain unbuilt, there is no money in the land, no seed, 
neither labour nor cattle, nor the means to start afresh. 

An English visitor to South Africa, whose letters the writer has 
before her, says that there is almost no cash in the country, that 
men have waited in hope of the promised compensation rather than 
sell or mortgage their land. As there is no ready money food 
has to be got from the stores on credit, and this again presses very 
hardly on the store-keepers. The people live for the most part on 
meal and on what they can catch on the Veld, where the springbok 
are coming back after the war. Alas, the Boers have no guns 
now, and thus are deprived of a good supply of food. Coffee has 
become a rare luxury. The houses, which were, some of them, 
large and luxurious, all of them solid and comfortable, lie still in 
blackened ruins, and the unhappy owners get what shelter they can 
under the walls that are left standing. The writer of the letters 
describes one such home: ‘‘ One half of the family is living in the 
waggon-house, the other half in the patched-up back rooms of the 
burnt and roofless farmhouse: the ceiling is made of reeds, the 
floor covered with sacks and little goat-skin mats, and there are 
a few articles of furniture such as they have been able to scrape 
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together since peace. Not a penny of compensation has 
been received.” The trees are all cut down, the land 
is everywhere practically out of cultivation, every month 
that passes under present conditions must see a further 
deterioration; there are no available horses on the farms, 
and they can hardly be bought. Any man who is fortunate 
enough to have a team lends them, when his own work is done, 
to his friends, but the animals are lean and in poor condition 
—winter is on the veld, and forage is at famine prices. The 
absence of milch cows is a great deprivation to the sick and to 
young children. 

The writer tells of heaps of Government tents, remainders from 
the old Camps, lying rotting on the ground. It would seem 
reasonable to allow the use of these to the sick and those who are 
shelterless, but the people may not touch them without buying 
them, and money there is none. 

‘“The word Compensation,’’ say the war party, ‘‘ has lost its 
charm,’’ and the farmers speak bitterly of the false hopes it had 
raised. The writer tells of the excitement caused by the fact that 
twenty-five men in the district had been compensated: ‘‘ But they 
were all handsuppers, supposed to be under the special protection 
of the British. Y had claimed £250, and had been handed a 
cheque for £15, but as he had been given a month’s rations on 
leaving camp £6 15s. was demanded back in payment for that, so 
£8 5s. was his compensation. This man had surrendered under 
Lord Roberts’ first proclamation! X claimed for £1,450, and 
received £48. Z claimed for £96, and got £15.” 

The widows with children are in sad plight. Mr. Chamber- 
lain promised General Botha that they should be specially cared for. 
If only the military receipts were paid the distress would every- 
where be greatly diminished. Mrs. M. sent a receipt from Thorney- 
croft for 470. It was for a cart and horses taken by the military. 
This is still unpaid. Mrs. O., a widow with five children, no 
means, no home, no clothes—a sewing machine. Mrs. A and 
four children quite destitute, no roof to cover them: these are 
specimen cases. Mr. B. was a schoolmaster. His claim was 
sent in—his former home being Bultfontein; a letter was sent saying 
he must come to Hoopstadt to receive his claim. The letter was 
forwarded to Paardeberg, 17 hours’ trek from Hoopstadt. It 
cost him £12 to get there, and £2 for forage for his mules. He 
waited three days, when he was told that after all the cheque had 
been sent to Bultfontein. He went on to Bultfontein, and found his 
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cheque had been forwarded to Paardeberg. He got back at last 
and found a cheque for rs. 9d. They had paid only for some 
eggs . . . . he refuses to cash this cheque, but will keep it as a 
token of British justice and red-tapeism. This story rings from 
the Vaal to the Orange. But it is useless to multiply cases. 

The claims are in three categories :— 

Receipts from the Military for goods taken: Mr. Chamberlain 
has personally assured the people that these shall be paid. Why 
is payment refused or delayed? On July 21, the Attorney-General 
in the House of Assembly admitted that a considerable number of 
claims were still unpaid, and that many claims had been paid 
twice over! 

Compensation Claims. These seem equally slow to be con- 
sidered, and meantime a first and second seed-time has come and 
gone, to the ruin of farmers and land. A little money now, how- 
ever, would enable potatoes and mealies to be sown for a crop 
before Christmas. 

Repatriation Loan, which stands on another footing. 

The millions voted by this country are sufficient to give the 
Boer farmer a new start, not, indeed, to replace what he has lost, 
but enough to enable him to begin life again and become once 
more an independent citizen. The present disastrous state of 
affairs bears most hardly on the tenant-farmer, who naturally can 
pay no rent if he can raise no crops. The freeholder of a farm 
has his land, which he can either sell or mortgage. The questions 
are forced upon us, What is the cause of this delay? Who are the 
persons responsible for the just distribution of the money voted by 
our English Parliament? Is there a deliberate intention to starve 
out the Boer farmer, and drive him from the land? That is surely 
not the intention of the English people or of the Home Govern- 
ment—but what of the local Boards and Commissions in South 
Africa ?—they may not be unwilling to adopt such a policy, and we 
English have a right to insist that the distribution of these funds 
should be in the hands of disinterested and responsible persons, 
over whom there should be kept strict supervision. Many of us 
had hoped that the melancholy journey which Mr. Chamberlain 
undertook to the seat of war would have brought home to him the 
sufferings and grim necessities of the people, and that the 
blackened homesteads, the roads and kraals everywhere white with 
the bones of the slaughtered flocks, would have filled him with a 
determination to start a new life upon the ashes of the old. Eng- 
lishmen will remember the efforts made in this country after the 
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Franco-German war to carry seed corn and money to the peasants 
in the devastated districts of France. Shall we not see justice 
done to our new fellow-citizens in South Africa? 

ETHEL B. HARRISON. 


SO GhO L0G 


On June 29th a small meeting was held at the rooms of the 
Statistical Society to consider whether a society should be founded 
for the scientific study of Sociology. Many schools of thought 
were represented at the meeting. Professor Geddes, Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, took part in 
it, with several others, among them the present writer. | Some 
doubts were expressed on the point whether such a society, if 
formed, would encroach on ground already occupied by other 
associations. But ultimately it was decided to proceed with its 
formation. 

The few remarks made by myself raised the question whether 
the conception of Sociology as a distinct science was sufficiently 
clear and well defined to enable us to avoid mistaking mere col- 
lections of social facts, or bundles of crude, undemonstrated 
opinions, for conclusions based, like those of biology or chemistry, 
on scientific laws. This, I suggested, was the question which 
should in the first place occupy the attention of such a society as 
it was proposed to form. A striking illustration of the need for 
adopting some such procedure as this is afforded by the fate 
of the Social Science Association founded forty or fifty years ago, 
and long since deceased, after holding many congresses, and carry- 
ing on its operations for a quarter of a century. Undoubtedly it 
did in its day much useful work. In its volumes of transactions 
are to be found many valuable memoirs on law reform, on criminal 
legislation, on trades unions, on temperance, on pauperism, on 
primary education, on public health, and on many other impor- 
tant subjects. But whatever else this Association might be called, 
the last epithet which could be applied to it was ‘‘scientific.’’ 
The note of science is to discover natural laws, and by means of 
such laws to predict phenomena before their occurrence or before 
opportunity for direct observation of them has been afforded. Pre- 
diction, as Auguste Comte long ago explained, is the test of 
science. Thus, for example, the knowledge given us by Geometry 
of the mutual relations of the sides and angles of a triangle en- 
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ables us, if one side and the adjacent angles be given, to predict 
the remaining sides; and thus, for instance, to determine the 
height of a tower while we have no means of measuring it 
directly. Thus the astronomer, equipped with his Calculus and 
with the law of gravitation, can assign the position of a planet on 
any day and hour of a past or future year. Thus again the 
biologist, from the thigh-bone of the extinct and unknown 
Dinornis, was enabled to reconstruct, with near approach to accur- 
acy, the entire bird. It is needless to multiply illustrations ; they 
form the substance of all that is properly to be called science, as 
opposed to mere collections of facts, or bundles of opinions. It is, 
of course, obvious that the power of precise prediction varies with 
the complications of the facts. If, for instance, the planets were 
more nearly equal to one another and to the sun in mass, their 
mutual gravitations would be so complex that the precise laws of 
their motions would be perhaps undiscoverable by man’s very 
limited intelligence, and we should have to content ourselves with 
very imperfect approximations to the truth. Such approximations 
are all we can hope for in such complicated phenomena as those 
dealt with in the phenomena of biology and sociology. Neverthe- 
less, the test of scientific treatment is the same there as elsewhere 
—prediction. Our aim must always be to be able to solve pro- 
blems of this kind ; given a definite change in the environment of 
an organism (whether it be a society or an individual), predict, so 
far as we can, the changes that will result in the life of that 
organism. 

However this may be, the point on which stress should be 
laid is that what we want is not the piling up of masses of new 
material, but the search for natural laws, both of co-existence and 
of succession, which shall enable us to interpret the facts already 
before us. The first great step in this direction was made eighty 
years ago by Auguste Comte, who may be justly called the founder 
of Sociology, although no one has more clearly pointed out the 
debt due to his predecessors, Kant, Condorcet, Montesquieu, and 
others. I am disposed to think that if a society for the cultivation 
of Sociological science be founded, it could adopt no wiser course 
than to take the 48th lecture of Comte’s course of Positive Philo- 


sophy, as a guide to its initial operations. This lecture deals 
with the ‘‘ Characteristics of the Positive Method in its applica- 
tion to Social Phenomena.’’ It will be found in the 4th volume of 


Comte’s Philosophie Positive, pp. 209-337: This corresponds to 
vol. ii, chap. 3, of Miss Martineau’s condensed translation : here, 
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however, as elsewhere, the condensation misses many points of the 
original. 

My reason for the choice of this passage of Comte’s works, as 
a sort of preliminary text-book to guide the operations of a socio- 
logical society, is that in it he has treated, in the most general 
and abstract way, and apart from special applications which would 
arouse immediate controversy, the two essential aspects of the 
science, the statical and the dynamical: in other words, the con- 
sensus of the social organism, and its processes of development. 
Doubtless those who regard Comte, as the present writer has for 
many years regarded him, as the greatest thinker of modern his- 
tory, will go farther than this; they will study the 5th and 6th 
volumes of the Philosophie, and the 2nd and 3rd volumes of the 
Politique. 1 am merely suggesting the chapter of which I have 
spoken as a sort of platform on which students of sociological 
science may agree to meet for discussion. 

To dwell thus at starting on the consensus of the social 
organism will ensure the scientific character of the proposed 
society, by giving prominence to that side of sociology on which 
its relation to the allied science of biology is most distinctly visible. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said by Comte, and by writers 
more or less under his influence, much remains to be done to make 
the thought of this consensus sufficiently precise and certain to 
serve as a basis for prediction ; as it has so often served in the 
case of individual organisms. The attempt to do this will in any 
case save the society from the danger of wasting its energies on 
special studies of this or that aspect of social life, pursued without 
regard to the life of the organism as a whole; as in the case of 
the pseudo-science of political economy fifty years ago. 

With regard to social dynamic—the study of the natural laws 
underlying the succession of generations of which our own is the 
outcome—one of the principles to be borne in mind would seem 
to be this. In biology it is a habit with naturalists, and, indeed, 
it is almost unavoidable, to take the most complicated of 
organisms, man, as the standard to which lower and simpler or- 
ganisms should be compared ; each, of course, in their appro- 
priate degree. So should it be with the series of successive 
generations that form the subject matter of sociology. It is on 
the later and more highly evolved generations that attention should 
in the first place be chiefly concentrated. The study of the earlier 
forms of society will of course throw light on the later. But we 
should guard against the danger, which experience has shown to 
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be a real one, of studying primitive forms too exclusively. Under 
the plausible pretext of beginning at the beginning, sociological 
societies may drift, as anthropological societies have already 
drifted, into disquisitions on the life and manners of prehistoric 
man, in which the facts are sometimes as dubious as the conclu- 
sions drawn from them. A latent desire to avoid burning ques- 
tions may lead to a dissipation of energy in the agreeable regions 
of folk-lore. But it may be noted that if the science of biology a 
century and half ago had begun with Protozoa it might be 
absorbed in Protozoa still. Happily the common sense of man- 
kind saw to it that it began with Man: without prejudice, and 
indeed with great advantage, to our insight into the lower forms 
of life. So it must be with Sociology. The highly elaborated 
social life of recent centuries must be the main field of study. 
Practical wisdom coincides with theory in dictating this course. 
Those who open the great book of history should read, not for 
amusement, but warily. Rightly interpreted, it may disclose the 


secrets of destiny. 
J. H. Bripces. 


eV OTLUICVAN SS! "VIEW: eOReyPRO EEC DIONE: 


THE Nineteenth Century for August contained an article by M. Malt- 
man Barrie on ‘‘Protection: From the Workman’s Point of View,”’ 
and it is the stress that is laid upon this point which gives it a claim 
to attention which is lacking in the general ruck of ill-digested and 
fallacious economics with which the country is being afflicted at the 
present moment. It is certainly one of the queerest attempts ever 
made to solve the Unemployed Question. 

There is much in the article with which an advocate of State’ 
Socialism would agree, though that is probably the last thing the 
author would dream of advocating. He sets out with the asser- 
tion that the final appeal will be to Cassar—that is, the workman, 
and therefore it is the workman who has to be convinced of the 
advantages of Protection. That argument is excellent, though the 
comparison is scarcely a happy one, and the appeal will almost 
certainly not be to Cesar’s reasoning faculties, but to his preju- 
dices and his love of the circus games. The following theorem is 
then developed with faultless logic : The condition of the workman 
is that of slavery; the cause of slavery is competition, and the 
cause of competition is Free Trade. Therefore, abolish Free Trade 
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and the labourer is free. Q.E.D. Yet, in spite of the excellence 
of the syllogism, there still persists an idea that competition existed 
when Free Trade was not, and anyone who has read Disraeli’s: 
lurid description of the workers’ condition in the pre-Cobden era 
in ‘‘ Sybil,’’ the simpler description in the works of Mrs. Gaskell, 
or the impartial statements of Professor Thorold Rogers on the same: 
subject, will find it very difficult to perceive his freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

But Mr. Barrie altogether overdoes the argument of the slavery 
of the workman at the present time. It is true that the free 
labourer has to face conditions which were not present to the 
chattel slave, though the statement that the slave had not to fear 
an insufficiency of food for himself and family, ignores the fact 
that a slave had no family life, and that the question of feeding and 
overwork was largely dependent upon the ease with which slaves. 
were obtainable. To say that the lot of, say, the agricultural slaves. 
under the later Roman rule was superior to that of the present-day 
workman is the merest piffle, and is contradicted by the author’s 
opening remarks anent the appeal being to Cesar. By that he 
implies, and with some truth, that the workman has a more or 
less effective means of modifying the conditions under which he 
lives and works, a thing always and everywhere denied to slaves. 

The writer then proceeds to quote a formidable array of econo- 
mists in support of a latter-day truism—that wages tend to a sub- 
sistence level. As a matter of hard fact, there are many occupa- 
tions in which the wages paid are actually below subsistence 
level, and are known as “‘ parasitic ’’ trades, that is, are carried 
on at an actual loss to the community, though not to the trader, 
or rather, ‘‘ sweater.’’ But there are many things which prevent 
the margin being reached in the majority of trades, and at the best 
‘“ subsistence level’’ is a question-begging expression. 

Proceeding, the writer incontinently displays the ‘‘cloven hoof ’’ 
by his remarks anent the workman marching to Hyde Park to de- 
nounce a Tory peer because he would not allow is workmen to 
manage /is business. Not many trade unionists read the Nine- 
teenth Century, but I fear that little slip would obstinately preju- 
dice them against the excellence of his further remarks. This is 
followed up by a diatribe against the so-called leaders of the 
workers, and accuses them of favouring the workmen of every 
country except their own, and of encouraging foreign workmen 
because of the aid they would give in organising the Social Revolu- 
tion, though he generously admits that he has not the slightest 
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idea of what that means. Probably the workmen who elect those 
leaders are better able to judge the character of their officials than 
Mr. Barrie, though his gibe aptly illustrates the provincialism of 
the latter-day Imperialist. This brings us to the first point in his 
scheme of Protection—the Prohibition of Alien Immigration. But 
he then tells us that it is not foreign labour that the British 
employer wants, but foreign products. (In that case, in what sense 
is he an employer?) It is, therefore, desirable that we should 
tax all foreign manufactures, though it is admitted that in the 
long run the consumer would have to pay the import duty. How- 
ever, the writer considers this step necessary in order to protect 
ourselves against the competition of poorer and less civilised 
nations ; this applies equally to our colonies and dependencies. 
But in the case of our colonies we are to make an exception, on 
condition that they open their markets freely to us in return. In 
commenting on this it will suffice to point out that it is not the 
competition of poorer countries that we feel most keenly, but of 
those in which industry is relatively highly developed, to wit, the 
United States, Germany, and last, but by no means least, Canada 3. 
and, further, that the reverse of competition, 7.e., monopoly, may 
prove as great a curse to the worker in the case of the market for 
obtaining the supplies of the raw materials necessary to any 
industry being restricted to the compatriots of his employer ; or to 
give a more notable instance, there is the case of the Penrhyn 
quarrymen, whose unfortunate position was largely due to the 
absence of competition in the slate industry, and of other employ- 
ment in the district. Mr. Barrie agrees that with the competition 
of foreign countries removed, our loyal cousins would raise the 
prices of their goods to us, but thinks this would be compensated 
for by the trade advantages they would give us in return. But the 
vast bulk of our exports must necessarily be manufactured articles, 
and on these our colonial friends will on no account abate the 
tariffs which they consider necessary for the protection of their 
own industries. However, admitting that prices will rise, the 
writer proceeds to show how the workman, as consumer, will be 
better off with the increased wages which are to follow as a 
matter of course, and gives a delightful instance of how things will 
happen. Suppose a baker at 25s. a week expends all his income 
in 6d. loaves, he will be able to purchase fifty of them. Prices go. 
up and the 6d. loaf is now 8d. ; but as the baker’s wages have 
risen to 50s. he will still be able to purchase fifty loaves and be 
16s. 8d. in pocket. Most excellent magician! Prices are raised 
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33 per cent. and wages 100 per cent. But it is much more likely 
to be prices 30 per cent. and wages 5 to 10 per cent. In a recent 
case, where the miners got an increase of 144d. per ton of coal, the 
resulting advance in the price to the consumer was Is. per ton. 
Further, nothing is said as to the position of those whose work 
is not directly productive, such as Government and municipal em- 
ployees and transport workers, nor of the workmen at present en- 
gaged in manufacturing the excess of £121,000,000 of manu- 
factured articles exported over those imported, except so far as 
they are included in the scheme of finding work for the unemployed. 

This brings one to the scheme in question, which is so simple 
that every social reformer will be tempted to exclaim with Darwin: 
‘* How foolish not to have thought of that.’’ All that is neces- 
sary is to shorten the hours of labour by legislative enactment until 
the production is exactly adjusted to the consumption of the nation. 
How it is proposed to get the Unionist, or any other Capitalist 
party, to agree to this policy one feels interested to learn, but no 
such information is forthcoming, nor is it stated whether the work- 
man is to get the same pay or more for a shorter day and lessened 
production (for it is essential to the scheme that each man em- 
ployed should produce less), and it will tax the wit of legislators to 
devise any satisfactory law on such a matter so long as production 
for profit, rather than production for use, is the keynote of our 
industrial system. Only under a bureaucratic Socialism would his 
scheme have the remotest chance of success. However, there are 
some remarks made by Mr. Barrie with which one can heartily 
agree, notably, that the unemployed man is a deterrent to the 
employed man getting higher wages, and the entirely laudable 
statement that it is less necessary to increase the total wealth of 
the nation than to increase the share accruing to the workman. In 
his schemes for attaining this result, Mr. Barrie claims to be far in 
advance of the Labour leaders, but surely he must have contracted 
the bad example of his friend Mr. Balfour in his neglect of news- 
papers. In support of the statement that the leaders do not 
accurately represent the opinions of the rank and file on national 
politics, he instances the late war, when he says the workers threw 
over their traitorous leaders, and, rallying to their country’s aid, 
bore her arms in triumph to victory. Yea, verily it was so, and 
right richly have they been rewarded for their zeal by the penalising 
of their trade unions and by the broadening of the basis of taxa- 
tion. 

Thus far Mr. Barrie. Turning to the broad question of Free 
Trade v. Protection, the writer is not concerned to deal with the 
many arguments which are being adduced to prove that, as 1 is 
greater than 3, unless 3 is sacrificed to 1 the British Empire (or 
England) will perish; and that not in blood and fire, but in a 
squalid and sordid decay. Whilst admitting that there may be 
instances of Protection being an advantage to a community, yet the 
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general rule holds good that the fewer restrictions (especially arti- 
ficial ones) there are on trade or intercourse with other nations, the 
better will it be both for the peoples concerned, and for the ad- 
vancement of Humanity as a whole; and in the case of the 
United Kingdom, largely dependent as it is for its food supplies 
and for the raw materials necessary for its manufactures, upon the 
rest of the world, plain sense seems to suggest that the wider 
the area from which we can draw supplies the better, as any 
failure of them in one part of the world, through climatic or other 
conditions, will be more easily counterbalanced thereby. We have 
recently been hearing a great deal from the class of persons who 
are now advocating Protection as to the peril of our food supply 
in time of war, and yet they favour a policy whereby the whole of 
those supplies will be liable to attack as wholly British goods, 
whereas, if they came from non-British countries, those com- 
munities would at the least be interested in securing that they 
should not be treated as contraband of war. Speaking of war 
recalls the fact that all retaliatory tariffs are really moves in a 
Tariff War, and this, on anything like a large scale, might easily 
prove more disastrous to the nations engaged than the military 
article, with the fact superadded that the blows aimed the hardest 
at the enemy would be most likely to hurt the nation that aimed 
them, and with the disadvantage that there would be no decora- 
tions or promotions. Nor would pseudo-moralists be able to prate 
of the heroic virtues developed thereby. 

Nearly sixty years have passed since the echoes of the Anti- 
Corn Law agitation died away, and the era of peace and plenty was 
ushered in which was to weld the world in brotherly unity on the 
basis of trade advantage. Well, we know now that the welding 
has not taken place on that basis, nor is it more likely to happen in 
the case of our colonies, nor did the social millennium follow the- 
introduction of Free Trade. Prophesying after the event, we can 
see that merely cheapening the food of the people could not solve 
the ‘‘ condition of England question.”’ Nevertheless, the trade. 
of the country increased by leaps and bounds with the removal of 
the vexatious checks which had previously prevented its free de- 
velopment, and in the prosperity thus created the higher ranks of 
workers have shared to a certain extent, both in higher nominal, 
and more largely in actual, wages by the cheapening of commodi-. 
ties. But its very success may prove its Nemesis. A second 
generation has grown up in ignorance of the grinding existence 
involved in high prices and low wages, and are, perchance, in be 
mood to believe that by some form of tariff juggling we can eek 
the foreigner pay tribute to us in the shape of import ene 
thus provide us with old-age pensions and other good things, free 
Oo aee Sierra Sean inre urged that the opposition to ne 
policy of preferential tariffs comes mainly ae Ses Be 
class of persons, sometimes called Little Eng ens ae 2 ue i 
willing to see their country turned into a mere adjunct © 
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Empire. To a certain extent this is true, as the persons who are 
most concerned to attempt the solution of our many domestic pro- 
blems are the least likely to be running to the ends of the earth 
in order to get ‘‘settled convictions ’’ for putting the Empire on a 
sound basis as a business concern. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Barrie is not the only person obsessed with 
the idea that some sort of protective tariff would have the effect of 
placing all our unemployed in work. This was seriously urged a 
short time since to the writer by a workman who is, in many 
respects, an excellent type of the intelligent artisan. In this case, 
however, it was his heart which outran his head. It would be “a 
consummation devoutly to be wished,’’ that this ever-present ques- 
tion could so easily be solved. This view, however, apart from 
the fact that the capitalist, as a class, would look very askance at 
any policy which threatened to annihilate his surplus stock of 
labour, serves to direct attention to the real policy upon which 
the workman will, if he has any political wisdom, endeavour to 
bring to the front at the next and every other election until it is 
solved. High wages and high prices have served their turn with 
the middle and professional classes as an argument wherewith to 
prove that the trades unions were the cause of the country’s deca- 
dence (?) in commerce, and now high prices and higher wages are 
to be used as a bait to prevent the worker making an effort to 
regain for his union and himself the position which was filched 
from him whilst he was rapturously contemplating the flight of 
Imperial balloons. And it is the growing signs of an organised 
effort to secure the rehabilitation of his trade society, and a larger 
share of the national wealth, using the term ‘‘ wealth ’”’ in its 
larger and higher sense, which is largely responsible for the 
desperate efforts which are being made to trail the red herring 
of a decaying Empire across the path of the nascent Labour move- 
ment, in the hope that a lingering remnant of the Jingo spirit will 
set the various sections at loggerheads. ~ It is being plausibly sug- 
gested that as a trade union is a form of protection, every trade 
unionist should perforce favour that principle as extended to the 
nation’s trade. Apart from this being excellent fooling on the 
part of those who have been so concerned to destroy this form of 
protection, the argument is pointless, for in the first place there is 
a vast difference between an association to which one need not of 
necessity belong, and a State system of which everyone in the 
country must be a member, and in the second, it is precisely this 
protective (or rather, restrictive) side of Trades Unionism which 
is already obsolescent and is rapidly passing away. The essential 
raison d@’étre of a successful trade union to-day is that it provides 
certain benefits, principally out-of-work and strike pay, and forms 
an organisation for carrying on collective bargaining by picked 
members and officials in place of individual bargaining by those 
whose knowledge of the conditions prevailing in the trade is im- 
perfect, and who are therefore almost entirely in the power of the 
employer. But even if the argument were valid, there still remains 
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this difference : that a rise in wages means a rise in the productive 
efficiency of the worker, whereas a rise in the prices of staple com- 
modities means a lowering of the standard of living, and a conse- 
‘quent decrease in productive energy. 

But the organised worker has a problem to solve which he can 
only neglect at his peril. Down below the ranks of the skilled and 
semi-skilled wage-earners exists a mass of voiceless workers, 
always at grips with poverty and starvation, whose existence is as 
far as possible ignored, except when a more than usually distress- 
ful case comes before a coroner or magistrate, and for a day or so 
provides copy for the sensational Press. It is just possible that the 
writer in the Daily Telegraph does really believe that these people 
live on ‘‘ prunes and prisms,’’ and that free tea and cheaper tobacco 
are excellent substitutes for free bread, but there is no such excuse 
for the workman. The expenditure of the household on groceries, 
in which prunes are not included, never very high, is easily cur- 
tailed when poverty grips a little tighter in these homes of Eng- 
land, and meat is a luxury, but the bread-bill must be kept going 
af the family are to continue their wretched toil ; and when three 
-or four shillings, out of a total of 8s. to 15s., has gone for rent, and 
another 1s. to 1s. 6d. for light and fuel, the question of only 4d. 
on the quartern loaf makes a difference rarely appreciated by those 
in receipt of incomes varying from £3 to £4 per week, and the 
person who supposes that will be the limit under a scheme of pre- 
ferential tariffs, does indeed deserve the name of optimist. 

It is the removal of this blot on the conscience of the com- 
munity, a large mass of its members lying helplessly and hope- 
lessly crushed by the Moloch forces of an unregulated Indus- 
trialism, which is the immediate task for the organised workers 
to grapple with, and not a shuffling of tariffs to assist well-to-do 
colonists, who scorn the idea of requiring any such assistance. 
The Nonconformists, who have also received their reward for their 
earnestness in upholding the Empire, firstly, in seeing the yoke 
fastened yet more heavily on the natives whose cause they cham- 
pioned with such splendid zeal but such wretched judgment, and 
more immediately in the Education Act recently passed, have 
already chosen their policy for the forthcoming election, which is 
not, primarily, Free Trade or Protection, but the repeal of the 
Education Act. Then let the workers follow suit, and whilst avow- 
ing that they do not see any adequate reason for changing our 
present system of tariffs, press forward a constructive policy which 
shall have for its aim the improvement of the condition of the real 
nation (the body, of which the classes are but the members), physi- 
cally, morally, and intellectually ; physically, in order that the 
environment necessary for an improved moral tone may be created ; 
morally, in order that they may see the real value of oo ee 
opposed to purely self-regarding actions, and Eee meet aye OF - 
that they may no longer be the sport and tools of unscrupulous an 


itious political charlatanism. 
a S ‘ Hy. Tompkins. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


As his official duties will require Mr. F. S. Marvin 
to reside in the North of England, he resigns the 
Treasurership of the Positivist Funds. The Hon. 
Treasurer henceforth is Mr. Howard Fletcher, of 
95, Carlisle Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. Cheques 
and Postal Orders to be crossed ‘‘The London and 
County Bank, Limited.’ All subscriptions now due 
should be forwarded to him. 


A Committee has been formed at Béguey, in Southern 
France, to raise a Statue to Pierre Laffitte in his 
native place. The President is M. Edmond Lardit, 
Mayor of Béguey, Gironde, who invites subscriptions. 


NoOsisi CoB Ss. 


The usual commemoration of the 46th anniversary of the Death of Auguste 
Comte will be held in Paris on Saturday, 5th September (24 Gutemberg). In 
the morning the grave will be visited at the Cemetery of Pére la Chaise, and 
addresses will be given in memory of Auguste Comte, Clotilde de Vaux, Pierre 
Laffitte, Dr. and Madame Robinet, Magnin, and Emile Antoine. At 3 p.m. on 
that day the body will meet at No. 10, Rue Monsieur le Prince, where an Address. 
will be given by Mr. Frederic Harrison. On Sunday, 6th September, the first 
meeting of the new Occidental Positivist Committee will be held in the same 

lace. 
y In London the usual visit to Westminster Abbey will take place under the 
direction of Mr. S. H. Swinny. Meet in the Cloisters at 3.30 pm. 

At 7p.m. there will be a Social Meeting at ro, Clifford's Inn. 

At 8 p.m. the Adcress will be given by Mr. Howard Fletcher. 

The Pusric Lectures at Clifford’s Imm are suspended during the 
Summer, and will be resumed in October next. 

Tue Positivist Society will meet at 10, Clifford’s Inn, under the presidency 
of Mr. S. H. Swinny, at 8 p.m., on the last Friday of each month. Subject for 
August 28th, ‘‘ The Congo Atrocities,” opened by Mr. S. H. Swinny. Subject for 
September 25th, ‘‘The Moseley Commission,” opened by Mr. Hember. Non- 
members can attend. 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the PositivistT 
REVIEW is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

The Positivist Review can also be obtained from Norman Macleod, 
25, George lV Bridge, Edinburgh; R. Holmes, Dunlop Street, Glasgow ; Secular 
Hall, Humberstone Gate, Leicester ; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70, Lord Street, 
Liverpool; R. S. Chrystal, 11, Market Street, Manchester; Slatter and Ross, 
High Street, Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill, N.; John 
Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; and H. Hancock, 596, Mile 
End Road, E. 


London: A. Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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NATIONALISTS AND POSIFIVISTS: 


Ir the French Nationalists preached nothing to their countrymen 
but militarism and hatred of foreigners, Jews and Protestants, they 
would find very little support. The French are now the most 
pacific people in Europe. No one doubts that they would offer 
the most determined and obstinate resistance to any invader, and 
they are far better prepared for defence than they were under the 
Second Empire. But no general enthusiasm could be worked up 
for any aggressive war, and a Government supposed to be seek- 
ing quarrels would soon be driven from office. Foreigners visit- 
ing or residing in France find nothing to complain of. Protestants 
have even more than their fair share of office, influence and con- 
sideration. Jews may not be liked—where are they liked? They 
may wince under the persistent vituperation of Rochefort, Drumont 
and Gyp, but it does them no harm. They are not persecuted or 
boycotted. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour and the 
Daily Mail made it hotter for pro-Boers here. 

Frontal attacks upon the Republic are now seen to be useless. 
If there was a moment when a military pronunciamento was pos- 
sible it has gone by. The sot-disant Republican Nationalists hope 
to discredit the Republic by attacking its measures and its repre- 
sentatives rather than its principle. M. Jules Lemaitre, President 
of the Ligue de la Patrie Frangaise, has lately explained in a series 
of articles in the Echo de Paris why he accepts the Republican 
form rather than the neo-royalism of M. Charles Maurras. He 
grants that the most mediocre sovereign could hardly be so 
mediocre as average public opinion, and that he would never be 
more mad, malignant or dangerous. than the 300 supporters of 
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M. Combes. But how, he asks, will M. Maurras get over the 
belief, erroneous no doubt, but nearly universal, that monarchy 
means clericalism? The poison of Paul Louis Courier and 
Béranger is ineradicable from the popular mind. If the throne 
were once restored such stupid old prejudices would soon vanish. 
But what chance is there of realising that indispensable preliminary 
within the present generation? Why insist on beginning with the 
thick end of the wedge? Try first to get rid of Socialist and 
Radical Ministers and to capture the machine. 

To pick holes in the government of France under the third 
Republic is not difficult, and, to a Positivist, some of the constitu- 
tional changes proposed by the Nationalists must seem in them- 
selves not unreasonable. There has been a great deal of jobbery 
and corruption. The new régime brought many needy men to the 
front, and not a few of these have managed to enrich themselves. 
Bribery of Ministers and deputies may not have been as extensive 
as the Nationalists pretend, but undoubtedly it has existed. The 
Nationalists (who have not had an equal chance of sharing in the 
plunder) attribute this corruption to Parliamentarism, though there 
never was more corruption than under the Second Empire. By 


”») 


** Parliamentarism ’’ is meant the interference of the deputies with 
the functions of the Executive and their habit of perpetually up- 
setting Ministries. These are serious evils ; but they are not in- 
separable from the Parliamentary system, as is shown by its work- 
ing in this country. The Combes Ministry is the thirty-eighth 
since the resignation of Thiers in 1873. England has had only 
eight in the same time ; and the House of Commons, so far from 
interfering excessively with the action of Ministries is notoriously 
surrendering its power of doing so. It may be added that even 
in France Ministerial stability is increasing. The Waldeck and 
Combes Cabinets have covered more than four years, and the 
former was never defeated. 

Still, it does not follow that Parliamentary government is the 
one best suited to France, or that it is destined to take perma- 
nent root there. Its use appears to be temporary and exceptional. 
It is the natural expedient to which the party of progress will 
always resort as long as there is a danger of retrogression to- 
wards hereditary monarchy and clericalism. But if that terror 
were once dead and buried there would probabl ag 
desire to increase the power of the Praeidedtl haere 

A comparison of the four Republican Constitutions, of 1793, 
1795, 1848, and 1875, will show that there has been a continual 
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movement in the direction of concentrating, strengthening, and 
prolonging the term of the Executive. Under the first (which 
never came into force) it was to consist of a Council of twenty- 
four, half of whom were to go out of office every year. The second 
established five Directors, one of whom went out every year ; and 
during the next five years neither he nor any of his near relations 
was eligible. The Constitution of 1848 created a President, to 
be elected by universal suffrage, holding office for four years and 
not re-eligible during the next four ; a restriction which led to the 
coup d’état of December, 1851. Under the present Constitution 
the President, elected by the Senate and Chamber in joint Session, 
holds office for seven years, is re-eligible, and can, with the con- 
sent of the Senate, dissolve the Chamber. 

M. Jules Lemaitre would have the President elected for a term 
of years by universal suffrage, and re-eligible. His Ministers are 
to be responsible to him, not to Parliament. ‘‘ Holding his power 
directly from the nation he would have great authority. He would 
no longer be the irresponsible servant (valet) of 800 members of 
Parliament. He could speak to foreign nations in the name of 
France. The Ministers being responsible to him alone, members 
of Parliament would no longer be principally occupied in support- 
ing or upsetting Ministers and in courting power. Their only 
business would be legislation and financial control.’’ This, says 
M. Lemaitre, is the American system, and it is found to work 
well. He forgets that in the United States there is no fear of 
royalty or clericalism. 

The fact that the President has been elected by 800 members of 
Parliament can give them no hold of him. They lose it from the 
moment of his election, for they can only get rid of him by an 
impeachment for high treason. Not one of the seven Presidents 
that have hitherto been elected has obtained his office by courting 
their favour or by making promises to them either individually or 
collectively. M. Lemaitre wants the President to be elected by 
plebiscite because he builds his hopes on popular ignorance and 
sudden gusts of popular passion, when the most profligate pur- 
veyors of clap-trap get their chance. Such is the light and lead- 
ing that comes from the Académie Frangaise ! 

The passive part played by the Presidents has often been de- 
plored in the Positivist Review as unsuitable to France, or indeed 
to any progressive country. It is to be regretted that the Con- 
stitution does not empower them to dissolve the Chamber and 
appeal to the country without the consent of the Senate. But 
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since Mac-Mahon no President has applied for that consent. It 
was believed that M. Waldeck-Rousseau was prepared to do so if 
the Chamber showed itself impracticable, and perhaps the belief 
had something to do with the stability of his majority during his 
three years of office. It will be time enough to call for a revision 
of the Constitution when some President has made the application 
and been refused. M. Lemaitre says that no Parliament will 
vote an alteration of the Constitution which would diminish its own 
powers, and hints not obscurely that military interference is the 
only resource available. Members of Parliament must do sooner 
or later what their constituents wish. But the truth is that no 
peaceful revision carried out in the way prescribed by the Consti- 
tution would suit M. Lemaitre and his friends. They desire a 
military pronunciamento because they know that France is not 
with them. 

The Nationalists denounce the excessive expenditure and the 
continual increase of the debt, which amounts now to about 1,200 
millions sterling. They attribute it to the right possessed by every 
deputy to propose measures involving outlay of public money. It 
would certainly be wise to withdraw this right from private mem- 
bers ; but it could be withdrawn by a standing order, as it is in 
our House of Commons, without revision of the Constitution or 
military violence. The expenditure is no doubt enormous. But 
the Nationalists want to economise not on the army and navy but 
on those branches of the public service from which the taxpayer 
gets really good value for his money. M. Lemaitre, for instance,. 
demands a reduction of the budget of public instruction. 

I do not know whether the expenses of the Académie Fran- 
gaise are charged to the budget of public instruction. But here at 
least is an economy which, petty as it would be from the financial 
point of view, might be effected with no inconsiderable advantage 
to the public welfare. When M. Combes takes in hand the 
Disestablishment of the Church he should at the same time with- 
draw State patronage and support from the equally retrograde and 
mischievous corporation which makes it its business to discourage 
an independent spirit among aspirants to literary distinction and 
teaches them to seek for success by sycophancy, log-rolling, and 
reverence for rank and wealth.* We are threatened with some- 


* Daudet divides the Academy into three classes. 
gens de noblesse et l'épiscopat ; 
savants divers; par cabotins 
journalistes, romanciers.”’ 


‘““ Les ducs, ce sont tous les 
les Petdeloup compreunent les professeurs et 
on entend les avocats, hommes de théatre, 
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thing of the same kind in England, where it will be even more 
corrupting. 

The literary leaders of Nationalism are fond of citing Comte 
as an authority for their ‘‘ neo-reactionism.’’ Comte was a Con- 
servative in the good sense of the word, and so are his disciples ; 
—triends of order but also of progress. There are articles in the 
Nationalist programme which, if put forward in good faith and 
without arriére pensée, they would approve ; though I imagine they 
would think twice before joining in a campaign for revision of the 
Constitution which would unchain passions and sinister ambitions 
of all sorts. They follow the teaching of their Master in desiring 
to make the best of existing political institutions rather than to 
uproot them. Whether the Nationalist programme of revision be 
good or bad is of secondary importance. The question, at present, 
is one not of measures but of men. The real aim of ¢hese men is to 
promote monarchism, militarism, and clericalism ; and this though 
they themselves may, like M. Jules Lemaitre, be freethinkers. To 
such a policy the true disciples of Comte will never lend them- 
selves. Ey DEEBSUNe 


Liat Garde NEL) Walk ON Ge 


A BOOK recently published by M. Lévy-Bruhl, with the title Za 
Morale et la science des Maurs (Ethic and the science of Morals), 
raises the question, How far and in what sense Ethic can be 
regarded as a science. M. Lévy-Bruhl, as readers of this Review 
may be aware, has done much to stimulate the study of Comte’s 
philosophy in France, not merely by his edition of the Correspon- 
dence of Mill with Comte, but by a special work devoted to the 
subject. In the present work there are many points of agreement 
with Comte; there are many also of grave divergence. ie 
following remarks will not aim at presenting a full description of 
the author’s principles, for which the limitations of this Review 
would hardly supply space. All that can be attempted is to call 
attention to certain fallacies which, if accepted, might affect 
Positivist action injuriously. 

On one fundamental principle M. Lévy-Bruhl is at one with 
Comte. There can be no rational Ethic apart from Sociology. 
Ethic deals with the conduct of an individual relatively to the 
social organism ; be it a family, or a tribe, or a State. Apart from 
the society to which he belongs, a man’s conduct has no meaning, 


indeed no existence. Remove a plant or animal beyond the limits 
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of the atmosphere, it ceases to exist ; its very elements are scat- 
tered into space. So it is with moral life. Duties imply a person 
or a collection of persons to whom they are due. As the social 
state changes so will the nature of the duties change. The most 
elementary knowledge of the history of the human race reveals 
to us a wonderful variety of changes in the structure of society at 
different periods. Equally obvious are the variations in contem- 
porary societies. In the Australian tribes, in the negroes of the 
Congo valley, in the highly-organised societies of Brahminical 
India, of China, of Mahommedan nations, ‘of Eastern and Western 
Christendom, we see the widest differences of social structure ; and 
corresponding with these differences in the social organism are 
differences in the standard of individual obligation. Tradition, 
religious belief, custom, law, institutions of every kind modify the 
sense of obligation in countless ways. Even in the same com- 
munity it may be changed from one year to another. In a time of 
war the duties of a citizen are not the same as in a time of peace. 

Considerations of this kind have led M. Bruhl, as they have 
led many others (among whom the present writer would wish to 
be included), to a keen sense of the barrenness of most disquisitions 
on the principles of morality in the abstract. From Plato and 
Cicero down to the present day, men have disputed whether the 
test of right conduct was the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, whether man was endowed with an intuitive sense of right 
and wrong, whether virtue constituted the highest happiness, and 
so forth. Very little fruit so far seems to have come from such 
discussions during the last two thousand years; nor does there 
seem much promise of better results in the future. Eloquent 
literary essays we may have in abundance, as we have had before ; 
but very little practical guidance. What is wanted, as Comte 
pointed out in his earliest writings, is that the study of moral 
questions shall take its place among the ‘‘ sciences of observa- 
tion,’’ among the inductive sciences ; that it shall not depend on 
people examining their inner consciousness, and saying, By an 
introspective process I have examined the workings of my own 
mind and I find it says, So and so: that it shall depend rather on 
observation of conduct, individual and social, directed towards 
the question: By what line of action shall I best serve the com- 
munity of which I am a member ? 

Now it is abundantly evident, as we have seen, that the stan- 
dard of obligation for the individual varies with the variations 
of the community to which the individual belongs. This being so, 
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it follows that, if our knowledge of right and wrong is to have a 
scientific foundation, we must know something of the laws regu- 
lating the formation, preservation, and growth of social organisms. 
In a word, there must be a science of Sociology. 

So far then we are able to proceed in almost complete agreement 
with M. Bruhl. But at this point we find we are compelled to 
part company. His view is that Sociology is at present in so in- 
fantine, nay, in so embryonic a condition as to be quite incapable 
of helping us to a scientific standard of right and wrong. It is 
for him a science of the future, which at some extremely distant 
period may, and probably will, result in great advantage to 
mankind, but which at present should be cultivated, like geometry, 
physics, or biology, in a spirit of entire detachment from any social 
or political aspirations. | We have not, he considers, nearly com- 
pleted the preliminary process of collecting materials for it. The 
work is so vast that it will need even minuter division of labour 
than already exists. It must be taken up in detachments.  Reli- 
gions, languages, traditions, institutions of all kinds must be ex- 
amined by their own set of specialists. The domain of social facts 
(Za realité sociale) is as vast as was the domain of physical facts 
when Galileo, Descartes, and Newton began to subject it to scien- 
tific treatment. To find the scientific laws by which this mass of 
facts is co-ordinated will need the efforts of many men and of 
many centuries. When the principal laws have been found it will 
be time enough to begin thinking of their application to human 
uses. Science is disinterested ; she does not consider what 
ought to be, but what is, and will be. A_ time will 
doubtless come when applications of sociological laws to 
human action will present themselves; just as we have 
found to be the case with the laws of geometry, mechanics, and 
physics. But we are not in a condition at present to foresee what 
such applications will be, or how they will be effected. That is for 
a distant future. 

Here M. Lévy-Bruhl is at once confronted, as he fully admits, 
by the question, What is to happen to the moral and social in- 
terests of mankind while this assemblage of specialists is thus en- 
gaged in preparing the ground for the scientific ethic which in the 
course of the next few centuries may perhaps dawn upon the 
world? This question he does not shirk. Our present social 
state, he explains, has its own standard of moral obligations, as 
have all other social states in the past or present, European, 
Asiatic, or African. During the long period of incubation which 
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must elapse before the laws of sociology have attained such full- 
ness of maturity as to admit of useful application to practical 
conduct, we shall go on living with the morality appropriated to 
our existing stage of social development. Notre société continuera de 
vivre avec la moralité qui lui est propre (p. 290). There is no danger, 
he thinks, of this morality being weakened, at least for the present. 
The social forces which tend to maintain it are too strong. 

Words are not needed to show that M. Lévy-Bruhl’s point of 
view implies a very different conception of life and of duty from that 
which for the last half century has held the Positivist Society together. 
Without for the present discussing it further, I pass to a few con- 
siderations which may induce us to believe that Positive Ethic, in 
other words a scientific basis for judging of right and wrong, is 
not a far-off ideal to be reached in some dim and distant future ; 
that it exists already: that it supplies guidance for the action of 
men and nations in this twentieth century. 

Facts relating to man’s moral life have been accumulating from 
the earliest ages of which we have any knowledge. A wrong in- 
ference is often drawn from Comte’s discovery of the law of the 
three stages, theological, metaphysical, and positive. These 
stages refer, not to man’s knowledge of facts, but to the theories 
or general conceptions by which man sought to correlate the facts. 
In one sense, and that a very true one, as Comte has been careful 
to point out, man has always been a Positivist. The pre-historic 
maker of a flint weapon acquired a large stock of knowledge as to 
the choice of suitable flints, and the direction of their cleavage. In 
pursuit of game or of an unseen foe, the savage draws inferences 
from bent twigs or crushed grass that would do honour to a 
detective. A meteorologist might have many things to learn from 
him as to the signs of weather. Examine the origin of what 
science you please, geometry, astronomy, biology, you will find it 
in the practical arts of life—field-measurement, brick-work and 
mason-work, regulation of festivals, cure of diseases—each and all 
of which implied the working of the positive spirit through all 
the phases of fetichist or theocratic belief. 

And so it was with moral facts even more evidently than with 
physical. They forced themselves on the notice of primitive man 
from the beginning : they formed, indeed, the earliest foundation 
of his physical theories. Within the narrow range of his family or 
tribe the savage discerns character, infers inward motive from out- 
ward sign, discerns which man will be brave in battle, who will 
shirk the struggle, who will endure, who will be the true friend 
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or the disloyal traitor. Superposed on all this practical knowledge 
is the tangle of fable, traditional customs, wild beliefs, terrors, and 
hopes that govern his life. Such theories of the world around 
him as he frames are based on what he knows and feels of his own 
passions, or his own inward experience of sleep and dreams. 
Thunder is the sign of wrath in a being mightier than himself ; 
bountiful and fertilising rain is the marriage of earth and sky ; 
sleep and nightly vision bring him into touch with a spirit-world. 

But always the positive spirit has been at work gathering in 
facts ; what his theory of nature did, whether it was fetichist or 
theological, was to put them together, co-ordinate and explain 
them. When the great theocrats, whether kings or priests or 
both in one, revealed the will of gods to men, they gave authority 
and consistence to the views which their own clear insight into 
moral and social relations had revealed to them. To look on these 
ancient law-givers as more or less benevolent impostors is the pro- 
foundest of misconceptions. They believed in the gods as fully as 
the humblest of those around them ; and uttered the outcome of 
their insight into the facts of life as the will of the gods. Indeed 
this is an under-statement of the truth. I take it that no one 
believed in the gods so devoutly as those who proclaimed them- 
selves to be the revealers of their will to their fellow-men. It is the 
best and the wisest of men who have been the subject of these 
sublime hallucinations. No one has ever had such faith in the 
Christ as St. Paul. Aliah was more to Mohammed than to any of 
the followers of Islam. Let us be very sure that the fabric of 
morality growing from age to age has not been built upon im- 
posture. 

What is the ethical problem actually before us in this twentieth 
century? Morality exists: it has been brought before us, pressed 
upon us by the teaching of Moses, and by teachers many centuries 
older than Moses, set in a framework of beliefs and customs which 
has varied with social changes and has undergone many revolu- 
tions. The problem for us is not how to create it, but how to 
enlarge and strengthen it. We cannot feel satisfied, as M. Lévy- 
Bruhl advises, with the prospect of living on avec la moralité gut 
nous est propre. That seems a slender reed to lean upon. But we 
may well take that morality as a starting-point. To quote from 
Pierre Laffitte’s manual of Ethic, of which I spoke in the March 
number of this Review -— 


“ Following the advice of Descartes, we may take the existing standard 
as recognised by sensible men for our point of departure. We accept the 
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habits and prejudices which have come to us from the series of our 
ancestors, and which have served in the bringing up of countless genera- 
tions. It will be our pride to preserve from injury no less than to in- 
crease this moral inheritance which is the most precious and the rarest 
portion of our wealth. Respect for continuity, especially in the process 
of innovation, being the most fundamental. condition, the moral problem 
presents itself as the work of co-ordinating, and at the same time of 
developing the rules which already exist, and which have been empirically 
consecrated by the good sense of men.” 


We have seen that positive truths have been hitherto held to- 
gether and gathered into a controlling system by theological 
faith. That faith having served its time and undergone spon- 
taneous decay, its power to govern the souls of men has diminished 
year by year. Through a gradual process of growth due to many 
minds in many ages, and culminating in the genius of Auguste 
Comte, we are brought face to face with a new controlling influence 
based on the actual realities of man’s nature and of his position 
on the planet. Men of science from Thales and Pythagoras to 
Galileo and Newton have shown us where he stands in the world 
around him. Other enquirers have disclosed his physical struc- 
ture. Yet more essential has been the knowledge gained of his 
moral nature. By thinkers of the eighteenth century—Hume, 
Leroy, Cabanis—it was shown that man was spontaneously a moral 
being. | Hume, in his essays on the principles of morality, pro- 
claimed the great truth that unselfish love was innate in man and 
in the higher animals. Admitting, as was evident, that it was 
feebler than the passions of vanity or greed, it existed, he main- 
tained, universally ; and we must look to it as the foundation of 
morality, of every system of regulating human action. 


With Hume and those round him these views were vague be- 
cause they were not incorporated into the science of living bodies 
which was founded fifty years afterwards by Bichat.  Bichat’s 
work was followed by that of Gall, who in his studies of the 
nervous system of man and the higher vertebrates proved these 
unselfish affections of friendship and love to be functions of the 
_brain. All the hazardous scaffolding of craniology by which Gall 
forced his principles on the notice of the world may be swept away. 
What survives is the deep and pregnant truth that altruistic in- 
stincts enter, along with self-love, into the nature of uncivilised 
and prehistoric man. To the facts accumulated by Gall have been 
added in after years stores of similar facts by Darwin and other 
naturalists. 


Comte has told us that his aim from an early period in his 
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career was to combine the teaching of Condorcet with the teaching 
of Gall; the conception of the gradual growth of Humanity with 
that of the social nature of the element of which Humanity was 
compounded. We have in the first place primitive man, first of 
the vertebrates, with social and intellectual attributes somewhat 
higher than theirs, but dormant and undeveloped, entering into 
communities little better, sometimes it may be even worse, than 
those of other races, but gradually handing on, through the insti- 
tution of language, an increasing stock of skill and knowledge 
as time went forward. We have in the second place the gradual 
rise and unfolding of Humanity prepared and personified by collec- 
tive beings of narrower range} the tribe, the country, the Roman 
empire, the Church, and finally by the great conception of the 
West, the community of advanced nations handing down the 
tradition of Greco-Roman civilisation—art, science, law—to the 
modern world. 

As the final result we have Man, at once the creature and the 
willing servant of Humanity, receiving the tradition of right and 
wrong doing from the family into which he is born, the country in 
which he lives and acts as a citizen, and repaying the vast bene- 
fits which he receives by such willing service as his lot in life may 
make it possible to render. He lives at once by and for his family, 
his country, and Humanity. We thus reach the positive mean- 
ing of the word Duty: a social function performed by a free organ. 
Nul n’ a droit qu’ a faire son devoir. A man’s sole right is to do 
his duty. This is not, as some have supposed, a denial of the 
existence of right. What the saying implies is that there must be 
a sufficient margin of independence to make it possible for the 
citizen to render free service. In the absence of such independence 
he is but a slave. A sempstress bound to intolerable hours of 
work in order to save herself and her children from starvation 
cannot be called a free agent. She is a slave as much as if she 
worked in chains or under the lash. And if we willingly acquiesce 
in the existence of such a class among us, we are subsisting to 
that extent upon slave labour, we are in a true sense slaveholders. 
So long as such a class is to be found, the time is out of joint, 
and needs setting right. As the social order evolves it becomes 
more complicated, more differentiated. | Every year the need be- 
comes greater of an integrating function ; of a process which shall 
restore the balance, recall each to their dependence on and their 
duty to the whole. That process is the work of religion, whether 
it be called the service of God as in times past, or the service of 
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Humanity as in times to come, bringing about convergence of indi- 
viduals to a common purpose, and harmony of contending passions 
in each separate life. Like every other function it needs a special 
organ. Hence the position assigned in Comte’s scheme of society 
to a body of moral and intellectual teachers standing wholly apart 
from the official world, and occupied in maintaining the level of 
comprehensive thought and generous sympathy on which the 
order and progress of society will in every age depend. Positive 
principles are by this time very largely accepted when presented 
in the abstract. What is needed to make them valid is that they 
should be applied to each social problem as it arises by men of 
intellectual and moral competence prepared for the analysis of 
social facts by training in the less complicated facts of the physical 
world. They must not be like Catholic priests set apart as a sepa- 
rate class from early youth. They must have reached maturity, and 
have given proof of civic and domestic worth and upright charac- 
ter. They must renounce wealth and official position, and be con- 
tent to depend for support on those who accept their teaching. In 
the establishment of such a body lies the principal hope of making 
the religion of Humanity a practical reality in the world. 

There seems little in common between a body of men animated 
with these hopes and purposes and the academic specialists from 
whose passionless investigations M. Lévy-Bruhl hopes in the course 
of centuries that a scientific ethic will result. He remarks indeed 
(p. 253) as a strange fact that Comte himself found it possible 
to maintain at the same time the religious and the scientific 
attitude. But with Comte’s followers, he says, the case has been 
otherwise. ‘‘ The adepts of his religion have taken little interest 
in the progress of sociology. Students of sociology, the inheritors 
of his scientific thought, have shown themselves wholly indifferent 
to the Religion of Humanity.’” This remark is unhappily true of 
many students of Comte ; but not of all. It is eminently untrue of 
Comte’s principal disciple, Pierre Laffitte. In his ethical writings, 
in his careful analysis of Chinese civilisation, in his remarkable 
treatise on First Philosophy, still so strangely ignored by his 
countrymen, the religious and the scientific spirit are as intimately 
combined as they were in Comte himself. In the interests of 


truth and of progress it is to be hoped that a sufficient number of 
men will arise to follow his example. 


J. H. Bripégs. 
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To the many volumes in which he has dealt with the poverty and 
labour of London, Mr. Charles Booth has now added no less than 
seven on the religious life of the Metropolis; and they are at 
least as interesting as any others of the great series. Through 
London Mr. Booth and his assistants go, parish by parish, and 
church by church, from the great cathedral to the smallest chapel 
or mission, weighing each in an impartial balance, and giving each 
its mead of praise and blame. In such a work it is necessary to 
judge by visible and immediate results ; but in general the grounds 
of the judgment are set forth, and the reader can act as a Court 
of Appeal. And yet, in spite of this succession of parish visita- 
tions, there is little monotony. There passes before us a vast and 
varying panorama: the old, deserted City churches ; the growth 
and changing fortunes of new suburbs like Battersea and Wands- 
worth ; the peculiar development of Woolwich ; Peckham Rye and 
its discussions ; and all the play of antagonistic sects and diverse 
social environments. Nor is humour wanting in the quaint and 
innocent explanations of the clergy, or in the contrast between the 
Missions as judged by Mr. Booth and by their own appeals for 
funds. 

We are, indeed, far from the time when all were expected to 
attend their parish church ; from the days of the Puritan triumph, 
when Lady Verney drove from church to church, and could not find 
a seat, even at a price; or even from 1835, when the Rector of 
St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, found that ‘‘ huge and now empty church 
too small for the needs of his parishioners,’’ and set to work to 
build a second one in his parish. But it is worthy of notice that 
the state of the churches seems worse in Mr. Booth’s account 
than in the religious census of the churches taken by the Daily 
News. The numbers in that are said to compare favourably with 
those of the census of 1851. Even in the best times, it is probable 
that many escaped, the outcast, the reprobate, and even some of 
the careless, not to speak of the unknown depths of poverty and 
ignorance, of whose ways no man took heed. But it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why the Daily News appears more favourable 
than Mr. Booth. In the former we have the bare figures. In the 
latter we get the expenditure of energy and devotion, the vast 
material resources, the many-sided efforts, of the modern clergy. 
It is no longer possible to put down the failures of the Church to 
the laxity of parsons or the paucity of buildings, Everything is 
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done that can be done, and the general result is a feeling of dis- 
appointment, not seldom verging on despair. 

The fate of the clergy is indeed a hard one. They have 
become providers of entertainments, to the neglect of other work, 
only to find that they cannot rival the Music Halls; they have 
preached Christian Socialism, and the workers prefer to take their 
politics at public meetings ; they have made themselves into charit- 
able agencies, till economists charge them with demoralising the 
poor, while the workers fight shy of the churches lest they should 
be thought to seek doles. ‘‘ Brass bands and negro evangelists 
are played out ’’; and the clergy cudgel their brains without ceasing 
to find some new way of attracting men to Christianity, on which 
their virtue here and their happiness hereafter depend. In fact, it 
would be difficult to find anything more topsy-turvy than the rela- 
tions between Church and people. At first, no doubt, the Church 
undertcok the administration of charity and the organisation of 
amusements from the best motives. |The services formed a con- 
venient place for the collection of subscriptions, their distribution 
was a kindly office, the amusements which the Church controlled 
were likely to be purer and less excessive than those of the world. 
But as the weakness of Christianity to sway the people became 
manifest, these were used to attract those who were deaf to other 
appeals. | Now, in an age of philanthropy, where the inner circle 
is itself becoming deaf to the call to repentance, unless it is mingled 
with the hope of human service, these agencies have become 
necessary for the sake of the agents. The poor are fed, the young 
are amused, in order to find work for the Church workers, and 
to make generous hearts still find in the Church the centre of 
their hopes and activities. One vicar regrets the loss of a 
district of the poor, handed over to another parish, “ regarding 
their presence as important to parochial life, providing work for 
district visitors and a vent for practical Christianity.”’ The 
poor are necessary to the virtue and piety of the rich. 

But perhaps the most serious aspect of the situation from 
the Christian point of view, is the fact that the Christian congre- 
gations tend more and more to follow class lines. Not only do 
certain sects draw their followers from particular social strata, 
but the mass of the workers stand aloof. Between the middle- 
class—in middle-class districts the Churches are usually well filled 
and the very poor, who are attracted by the doles, there is 
the whole mass of artisans and labourers, by the admission of the 
clergy themselves, often ‘‘ most excellent, respectable, sober, and 
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industrious people,’’? who do not go to Church. Now it may well 
be admitted that in the past these classes were probably less 
regular in their attendance than others. But the irregularity has 
increased, or rather has settled into a steady regularity of absten- 
tion, and in the meantime these classes, or rather this class, for 
the fission Mr. Booth foretells is happily not yet an accomplished 
fact, has been steadily rising in political and social importance, and 
the institution that fails to gain its ear is of necessity doomed. 
During the last generation many beautiful churches in the City of 
London have been destroyed in order that with the funds thus 
set free, ugly churches might be erected in the suburbs, with the 
result that where the new district has a population of workers, the 
new churches are almost as empty as the old were. It is a familiar 
story. Only build churches enough, and the people will come, 
cries an age of material wealth and poor ideals; but where the 
spirit is wanting, there can be no true Church. 

What, then, are the causes of this slackness in church-going ? 
The answer most frequently given is, the modern rage for amuse- 
ment. A quiet sleep in a secluded pew no longer attracts. Games, 
concerts, bicycles, the love of entertainment, and the love of fresh 
air, have broken down all respect for the Sabbath—especially 
among those who toil hard in the week, who are unconcerned to 
demonstrate their own respectability by supporting the ordinances 
of the Church, who possess their souls in liberty and hate pre- 
tence. But behind all this there is the decline in Christian belief, 
which alone makes the desecration of the Sabbath and the neglect 
of the House of God possible. This decline is vehemently denied 
by many of the clergy, and is doubted by Mr. Booth. He points 
out that the Secularist propaganda is far less active than it was 
twenty years ago, that the number of those who openly and 
advisedly reject all forms of theology is small, that the workers, 
even if they never enter a Church, let their children go to Sunday- 
school, and that the bodies which stand outside of Christianity— 
Positivists, Ethicists, Secularists, and others—find it just as diffi- 
cult to fill their places of meeting. None can claim to have the 
masses on their side—most assuredly not our small body. All, 
like the Churches, have an inner circle of active workers, and an 
outer circle which will be attracted by a famous name or a great 
preacher. We are not, indeed, like some Christian congrega- 
tions, drawn from any one class ; and our interest in public affairs, 
our conception of our duty as citizens, gives us a reason for our 
existence as a body, quite apart from the success of our Sunday 
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meetings. But certainly we find it no more easy than the Church 


does to attract large congregations on Sunday. 

But a little examination will show that these arguments are 
very far from proving that the decline in Church attendance is 
unconnected with the decline of a living belief in Christianity. For 
in the first place, the paucity of our numbers proves nothing for 
Christianity. It only shows that those who have ceased to care for 
the old religion have not yet substituted a new one. The Secu- 
larist meetings were sure to suffer more immediately than the 
Churches by the increase of Sunday amusements, for the Secularist 
had to overcome no scruples of conscience before taking part in 
them. The real truth is that active hostility has been replaced by 
contemptuous indifference. Instead of a small number of persons 
denouncing the parsons and attacking the Bible, which occupied 
as large a place in their minds as in that of the most devout 
Christian, there are a large number of persons who care no more 
for Christianity than for Buddhism or Zoroastrianism. This is 
well shown by their attitude where Sunday-schools are concerned. 
The High Churchman says: ‘‘ Give us the children of to-day, 
and we will show you the Churchmen of to-morrow ”’ ; 
but the workman who does not go to Church knows better. He 
has probably been to Sunday-school himself, but it never stirred 
.him to religious ardour. He thinks it unlikely that it will stir 
his children. But if it does, that is of little consequence ; for 
in his opinion they will be neither much the better nor much the 
worse. 

The spectacle, indeed, which Mr. Booth draws of the warring 
sects is a curious one. All suffer from the same difficulties. 
Each thinks it is engaged in overcoming its enemies and convert- 
ing the masses, while in reality each in its moment of greatest 
success is only drawing some of its outer fringe into its inner 
circle. But behind all this is the general movement of the human 
mind, which most of the preachers try to ignore. Some are not so 
foolish. One minister, a Baptist, complains that ‘‘ evolution is 
superseding regeneration,’’? and another recognises that there is 
‘‘ no sense of sin.’’? The whole framework of Christian morals is, 
in fact, being silently superseded. Men are thinking less of sin 
and more of social service. Nor is the miraculous in Christianity, 
once its warrant and its glory, anything now but a stumbling block. 
The general decay of Christian belief follows the same course as did 
the belief in witchcraft. Trirst all believed in it, as part and parcel 
of the Christian faith ; then came some doubters with pamphlets 
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and controversies ; but witches were executed all the same ; and 
then came a cessation alike of controversy and executions, and the 
belief gradually and imperceptibly vanished. All signs point to the 
same fate for Christianity as a whole. It is growing more and 
more a thing apart from that life which it once controlled. 
Artificial reconciliations of science and religion leave the practical 
‘man untouched. He lives in another world. The great question 
now is—not can Christianity be saved—but will this new World 
‘produce and recognise a new Church and a new Faith? 
S. H. Swinny. 
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We shall have to go back to our history in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries for a record of government so blundering, so 
‘perverse, and so evil as that which has afflicted our country for the 
last few years. Ministers of the Stuarts and of George III may 
have shown equal folly, arrogance, and bigotry. But even they 
did not rely entirely on a system of bluster and trickery. A great 
‘party, resolved to enter on a policy of grab abroad and clericalism 
at home, obtained a free hand from the nation by resorting to 
the arts known to financial swindlers. They then put themselves 
and our country into the power of a tradesman who had won 
reputation for skill in the art of puffing his own wares, corner- 
ing his trade rivals, and humbugging the public. 

* * * * 

Having encouraged and abetted a dirty act of brigandage on an 
inoffensive neighbour, they eluded their responsibility for its 
failure by mendacity, and protected their guilty agents by tricks. 
They then intrigued to bring about a war—the most infamous 
which has ever stained British annals. Rank falsehoods and 
blatant promises deluded the nation into abetting this criminal 
adventure, into which they plunged with ludicrous ignorance of 
all its conditions, and systematic falsification of all the real facts. 
They gave themselves over blindly to gangs of commercial 


swindlers, who bribed the Press and bought up agents to boom 


their schemes. Our countrymen were made in effect the blind- 


folded shareholders in huge swindling syndicates ; the Ministers 
-of the Crown, some of them to their own knowledge, figuring as 


the titled decoys who swagger in a rogue’s prospectus. 
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From first to last the war was carried on with recklessness, 
ignorance, jobbery, and muddle which, when exposed at last, has. 
made England the laughing stock of foreign nations, and _ has. 
made decent Englishmen sick with shame as they read the record 
of the blood and treasure wasted by blundering and arrogance, as. 
they count up all the ruin, debt, and confusion that the future of 
our country has to face. The folly, the fickleness, the mess of the: 
whole black business, revealed to us too late, reads like a tale of 
Turkish or Chinese misdoing rather than the acts of European 
Ministers. The only sign of intelligence they exhibited was in 
the petty tricks by which detection was delayed until Parliament 
had risen and politicians were dispersed for the holidays. If the 
muddle of it all reminds us of the ways of Pashas and Mandarins, 
the stealthy way in which secret and unavowed agents are em- 
ployed to embroil us with weaker neighbours and ultimately to. 
grab their land, reminds us of the underground machinations of 
Russian chanceries. 

* * * * 

Peaceful opposition to these intrigues was violently suppressed. 
Ministers of the Crown encouraged mob outrages ; and the gentle- 
men of England paid the blackguards of England to get up dis- 
gusting orgies, which were pretended to redound to the honour of 
the Empire, but were in fact vulgar electioneering tricks. In the 
meantime, the law was strained or violated in ways which have 
never been attempted since the days of the Stuarts, unless it were- 
in Ireland during the rebellion of ’98. . A party lawyer, whose 
name will live in history along with the creatures of Charles and’ 
James, induced the Court of Appeal to break up the traditional 
safeguards of personal liberty, and then to rescind by a gloss Acts. 
of Parliament which had been accepted as a settlement of ancient 


class disputes. 
* * * x 


Having embroiled their country in a disastrous war, having 
increased the National Debt by more than a third, having handed 
over the labourer to the capitalist, having bribed the great Beer- 
Interest, Ministers proceeded to use their temporary majority, 
snatched by a trick in the war fever, to gratify the priests of the- 
Established Church. The interests of Education were only a pre- 
text. Education was working fairly well ; and required nothing 
more than subordinate amendment and simplification. The people- 
were satisfied with the system, which could easily have been en-- 
larged and improved. 
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The only people who were seriously dissatisfied were the 
clericals, who insisted on exclusive schools of their own, but for 
which they objected to pay even a small fraction of the cost. The 
Education Acts were forced on Parliament by the mechanical 
majority which seemed to take a positive delight in jumping upon 
Dissenters and in outraging all their prejudices. The Acts of last 
year and of this year might have been turned into useful reforms, 
if they had not been made a means to parade the triumph of the 
Church, and at the same time to rouse the most bitter hostility 
of conscientious men, who for the first time in their lives began to 
defy the law in the name of religion. I have not myself opposed 
the Acts, and I scout the idea of ‘‘ passive resistance.’’ But I 
feel that English statesmanship must have sunk low indeed, when 
we see a Prime Minister, personally an avowed sceptic, pandering 
to the appetites of clerical monopoly, and treating an outburst of 
lawless indignation with the feeble sneers by which some weak 
pedagogue tries to put down a school rebellion. 

* * * * 

The situation in the last Session was this. An ignominious 
war had produced nothing but misery, ruin, and chaos in the 
Colony. The national credit had sunk 20 per cent. The fixed 
wealth of the nation had decreased, we are told, by a thousand 
million sterling. The military organisation was found to be more 
that of Turkey than a European power. A series of tricks, false- 
hoods, and broken promises had been exposed. And a large and 
stubborn body of zealous men had been stung to fury by insult and 
injustice. The most adroit member of the Cabinet saw the 
danger ; for, having worked that oracle in old days himself, he 
knew all the consequences of Nonconformist wrath. He played a 
bold stroke. And he determined to draw off indignation against 
the failures and blunders of the Government by setting the whole 
nation by the ears with a cry which touched every household in its 
daily life. 

x * * % 

I do not propose to argue the Fiscal Problem. — [t was never 
flung at us as a serious policy of reform. It is an obvious trick— 
a mere subterfuge to divert attention from urgent abuses and to 
advertise its author as the hero of the day. To discuss the merits 
of Free Trade with Mr. Chamberlain would be like urging Lord 
Roberts to stick to rifles and cannon and not to revert to bows and 
arrows for the British army. To hear Mr. Chamberlain sneering 
at Bright and Cobden is as good a joke as if the prisoner in the 
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dock were to assure the jury that the Ten Commandments were 
‘stale shibboleths.’? There are few men living who more 
thoroughly understand all the fraud and mischief underlying the 
Protection sophisms. Fraud and mischief which he has himself in 
quite recent years lucidly explained, and that whilst holding his 
present office. 

* * * * 


Why then has he flung this dynamite bomb into the midst of 
the public? Well! because he is a dynamiter by profession—a 
desperate man who, for his own ends and to advertise himself, will 
take any risk and chance any public calamity. To face the angry 
nation with all this record of failure and shame was certain ruin. 
A bankrupt tradesman will set fire to his shop and chance recover- 
ing a big insurance. It is possible that, intoxicated with his 
previous success in gulling the nation and elbowing his rivals, Mr. 
Chamberlain may have begun to have some hazy idea of doing good 
business. George IV swaggered about Waterloo till, they say, he 
had persuaded himself he had been present. Thérése Humbert, 
perhaps, had got lies upon the brain till she fancied that there had 
been something in the safe. Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain, after 
all his twistings, prevarications, thimble-rigging, and false figures, 
may have fancied that there is something in Protection. But it 
would be foolish to argue with him seriously. The whole thing 
is a fraud. It would be idle to prove to a cheap-jack on a race- 
course that the pea is under the other cup, or the card tucked 


under the other sleeve. 
* * * * 


It is a trick—a palpable swindle ; and it ought so to be treated. 
But it is a real danger, and in the meantime a national disaster. 
Business, politics, reform and progress, hae been paralysed by 
the great Scare. The rich, the landed interest, adventurers, Beer, 
and Church, scent plunder in a scheme which must injure the 
masses and may benefit the few. If the scheme, or rather the heap 
of schemes, mutually destructive of each other, were actually put 
into force, it would set all parts of what is absurdly called the 
Empire at loggerheads, and before long would land us at home in 
a social and democratic revolution. Mr. Chamberlain is too acute 
a man not to know this. As a born tradesman he understands 
it far better than country squires. But if it enable him to pose as 
Prime Minister for a few years, why need he care? 


¥ * * x 


The melancholy part of it for any man who loves his country 
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is to see the First Minister of this great nation treat the crisis with 
imbecile gibes, with cynical fecklessness, and helpless arrogance. 
The first principles of the cabinet system are flouted, the House 
of Commons is silenced, parties, reforms, policies, trade, and 
finance are thrown into confusion. The turbulent republics that 
are nicknamed the Empire are excited with impossible hopes and 
tempted with ruinous bribes—and the man who is responsible for 
the peace and well-being of this mighty congeries of States has 
nothing for it but party tricks, double-tongued promises, and 
debating sneers. Mr. Balfour is a man of culture and pleasant 
manners ; but he is no more of a statesman than is any pitiful 
college Don who thinks that smooth words and academic snigger- 
ing form the whole art of governing. 
* * * * 

I have written this with my own name and with a plainness. 
which is not usual in political speeches or in the anonymous Press, 
because it is what I feel, what many men feel, but what conven- 
tional habits lead them to conceal. I see with disgust the timid 
propriety with which party leaders and their organs are willing to. 
accept as part of the political game bare-faced trickery, falsification 
of facts and figures, and a gambling ‘‘ corner ’’ in the prosperity of 
the nation. The “ fiscal problem ”’ is a colossal swindle, as rank 
as that of any financial rogues who are serving their time in 
gaol—only it is ten times more criminal and a thousand times 
more injurious to the public. 

IREDERIC HARRISON. 


The large garrison of British troops in India is already a heavy 
burden on that poverty-stricken country. It having been found 
desirable to raise the soldiers’ pay, the cost of the garrison is to 
be increased by £786,000 per annum, and the whole of this is to 
be paid by India. And a further and still more iniquitous 
charge was in contemplation. It is necessary, as a result of our 
glorious victory, to keep a garrison of 25,000 men in South Africa. 
To make England pay the whole expense would be unpopular, 
to make South Africa pay would be difficult. It was therefore pro- 
posed to make India contribute over £400,000 a year to the cost 
of the South African garrison, on the ground that a part of the 
garrison may be treated as a reserve to assist India in case of 
necessity. Now the British troops in India not only may be, but 
actually have been within the last four years, treated as a reserve 
for the Empire. In the hour of danger, when there was the 
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greatest temptation to attack India, should such a design be 
favoured by any of the Powers, thousands of British troops were 
taken from India for the defence of Natal. Yet neither England 
nor South Africa contributes towards the garrison of India. 


* * * * 


The case stands thus. On an emergency, India has to send 
the troops she has maintained to any part of the Empire that is 
in danger. Her army is a reserve for all, but she alone supports 
it. The garrison in South Africa was to be in part supported by 
India, because she may draw upon it when necessary. But so may 
any other part of the Empire ; for it is not to be supposed that if 
Australia were attacked, help from South Africa would be refused; 
unless, indeed, South Africa were itself in danger, and then India 
also would be unable to withdraw troops thence, in spite of her 
payments. The whole of India, Lord Curzon, the official world, 
the Anglo-Indian Press, and the people of the country, united in 
protest. But the very conception of such an injustice shows the 
hollowness of our Empire. Australia is to pay what she will, 
and that is not much, towards the general expenses, and to show 
her Imperial spirit by the exclusion of her Indian fellow-subjects. 
India is to pay out of her poverty for the support of an Empire in 
which her sons are treated as aliens and outcasts. And the people 
of these islands are to bear practically the whole burden of Im- 
perial defence, save what can be wrung from India, and are even 
asked to tax the food of the country in order that Australia may 
condescend to remain in our glorious Empire, whose foundation is 
equal justice for all. 


* * * * 


This paragraph was written before the announcement in Parlia- 
ment that the infamous scheme might be reconsidered. It is now 
printed as it stood, because the Indian Minister and the Govern- 
ment at home expressed their desire to carry it out, and reluctantly 
and vaguely withdrew it under overwhelming pressure from Tada 
and Indian governors. We have yet to see what will be their next 
Imperial trick. 

S. H. Swinny. 


Monsier Lardit. Mayor of Béguey, Gironde, France, Pre- 
sident of the Local Committee formed to erect a statue to Pierre 
Laffitte in his native place, invites subscriptions from all friends 
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and admirers of the late Director of Positivism. This appeal 
is supported by M. Jeannolle and the French colleagues and 
friends of Pierre Laffitte. Subscriptions may either be sent 
direct to M. Lardit, or to Mr. Howard Fletcher, who will forward 
all sums received to M. Lardit. 
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Turis Review is, and ever has been, wholly detached from “‘ party. 
It is an essential principle of the Positivist body to keep clear of all 
party entanglements, prejudices, or bonds. We have never made 
Free Trade a shibboleth: for we are far too alien to modern in- 
dustrialism and the licence of Capital: to us the moral, social, and 
spiritual forces are so overwhelmingly important that we are not 
in any case passionate politicians. But, without being partisans, 
we have ever been keenly interested in the political problems of 
the day, which are always the more pressing and the more practical 
issues—issues which cannot wait, and touch human lives day by 
day. Being still eager watchers of public affairs, and by no 
means quietists or religious mystics, the present crisis has a very 
deep significance to Positivists quite apart from party feeling. 

The first dominant fact is the anarchical and destructive nature 
of the Fiscal Revolution. No crisis so unexpected, so unprepared, 
so wanton, so reckless, has ever been forced on the nation without 
due cause or object. It is a thunderbolt out of the blue sky. The 
nation was striving to recover from great losses and deep disturb- 
ances; a budget of urgent questions were being discussed; in- 
dustry and politics were returning to their normal lines after pro- 
longed strain and bitter experience. The general condition of the 
country showed an activity and prosperity quite astonishing after 
all the violent blows the country had received in recent years. Par- 
liament, business, public credit, and public affairs were settling 
themselves to their natural courses after an era of disturbance and 
loss. 
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Suddenly, without a word of warning, without the knowledge 
of his own colleagues, a single Minister burst upon the country 
with a proposal to create a fiscal revolution which must shake 
every interest, arouse furious conflicts, and displace all other ques- 
tions. The very suddenness of this revolutionary scheme is its 
plain condemnation. Nothing could justify such violence unless 
it were some imminent peril and some startling discovery. The 
author of the scheme did in fact pretend to justify it by a bogus 
threat of the imminent dissolution of the Empire—a threat ludic- 
rous on the face of it, since he had himself hardly ceased bragging 
of the tremendous power of the Empire, mainly due to his own 
triumphant policy. A scheme so widely perturbing, justified by 
such unblushing mendacity, could not be serious, and should not be 
met as a serious and honest political reform. It could be nothing 
but a trick—indeed, it was more than a trick. It was a treacherous 
stab at the good order and welfare of the nation, prompted, not 
even by party tactics, but by manifest personal ends. It was a 
surprise such as when a Greek or Italian despot seized power, 
such as Louis Napoleon contrived when he arrested his com- 
petitors, proclaimed his own autocracy, and declared that ‘‘ the 
Empire was peace.”’ 

The inflation of Empire, imperial wars, undoubtedly meant 
Protection, as John Morley told a Lancashire audience before the 
war. A series of politicians have shown that the monstrous burden 
of taxation caused by recent adventures would involve bitter class 
antagonism. It has also been shown that, from the different 
conditions of the Colonies and their fiscal jealousies, a scheme of 
Protection must tend to interminable contentions between the 
Mother country and the Colonies and between the Colonies them- 
selves. The tariff war so glibly advocated between the United 
Kingdom and the civilised world would be further complicated by 
tariff wars all round us within the Empire, and possibly even within 
the three Kingdoms. 

To plunge into a sea of risks so incalculable on grounds so dis- 
honest could only be ventured upon by desperate men to cover im- 
minent detection and disgrace. Men have set fire even to their 
own houses in order to conceal their criminal acts. A Ministry 
which has loaded the nation with debt, which has aroused furious 
indignation by its sectarian manoeuvres, which has made England 
a bye-word for incompetence and muddle, which patronises various 
‘interests ’’ at the public expense, betrays its first duty when it 
seeks to shirk responsibility for its offences by throwing the coun- 
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try into confusion on a new issue. It is an issue of which during 
past years they had given no hint ; which, indeed, quite recently 
they had put aside as irrelevant and absurd. If it were true that 
the trade and financial resources of the nation were fast ebbing 
to decay, if it were true that the Colonies were ripe for revolt, if 
the Empire were on the verge of a great catastrophe—and this is 
the sole excuse for fiscal revolution—then the attack on the South 
African Republics becomes even more criminal and insane than 
any of us had imagined. To burden our “ sinking trade ’’ with 
250 millions wasted, to bring the “‘ tottering ’’ Empire to the panic 
of Christmas, 1899, was an act of madness that ought never to be 
forgiven. We know that the state of our country was not at the 
time so flourishing as we were then told ; and we know that it is not 
so disastrous now as we are being told. But what a tissue of 
roguery and mendacity it displays to delude the ignorant, first 
with preposterous pzeans to our national greatness and then (to 
frighten them off further inquiry) with equally preposterous night- 
mares of national decadence! 

The noisy vaunts over British wealth and superiority, the 
hysterical wails over British disasters and decay, were alike un- 
founded and misleading. We, at any rate, are not surprised if 
British industrialism does cease to hold the predominant place. If 
our trade is relatively ebbing away from its former supremacy, we 
are quite certain that the proposed remedies will do far more mis- 
chief and hasten the fall. The real danger that a scheme so shal- 
low and so rotten as that of the Tariff Reform may prove success- 
ful with the voters is simply that Protection means nothing but the 
sacrifice of the public to favoured ‘‘ interests.’’ The history of 
Protection everywhere is the record of prizes won by groups of 
capitalists over the nation as a whole. The force of such groups 
contending for sectional advantages immensely exceeds that of the 
unorganised public, where the individual loss or injury is small 
and not very visible. Ten thousand publicans can easily defeat 
ten million Temperance reformers, just as four thousand Irish 
landowners have hitherto baffled four million Irish peasants. 
Wealth, audacity, and political ascendancy, in all countries make 
short work of popular wants or desires. 

Those who are not deluded with the mania of national bluster 
have long seen that it would be incredible for this country perma- 
nently to retain that supremacy in the industrial field which special 
conditions secured for it half a century ago. ‘‘ Times have altered 
since Adam Smith, Peel, and Cobden,’’ as Mr. Chamberlain tells 
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us. But they have not abolished either Free Trade or the Ten 
Commandments. Fifty years have not made swindling to be 
statesmanlike, nor have they made lying and falsifying figures two 
of the cardinal virtues. What they have done is to make it impos- 
sible that England and Scotland can for ever supply the whole 
world with cotton, woollen, and fancy fabrics, iron, steel, 
machinery, coal, and ships. The United States, Germany, Russia, 
with their enormous superiority of population — collectively six 
times more than our own population— with their limitless natural 
resources, with their boundless ambition and energy, and as to 
the two first with an education far higher and more general, are 
evidently determined to make most of what they need for them- 
selves and to do a great export trade with the world as well. The 
marvel is that, with such tremendous competitors, British trade 
has held its ground so long. It is no doubt falling behind in the 
race ; it is destined to fall behind yet more. But its lead in the 
industrial struggle can no more be saved by Protection than 
Jingoism can be saved by repeating falsehoods and forging wrong 
figures till it is black in the face. 

Alongside of this inevitable slipping back in the industrial race,, 
caused by the nature of things and the brain and will of our 
national rivals, there is the stupid arrogance bred in our people by 
long success, the ingrained conservatism of our temper which de- 
fies rapid improvement, and the slackness of a generation which 
has won wealth and craves for ease and enjoyment. The rich and 
idle have infected the whole working classes with the rage for 
gambling and the sordid passion for ‘‘ sport ’’—which in practice 
means nothing but betting upon puerile contests and trying to win 
money without toil. The commercial and trading classes, and 
large sections of artizans, thirsting after games and smart luxury,. 
have grown careless and irregular in their daily trade—to such an 
extent that tens of thousands of our clerks, our shopmen, our 
farmers, our workmen, fumble over their business to a degree 
which, in Germany or America, would rank them with the un- 
employed. Nature, arrogance, and love of amusement and ease, 
are steadily thrusting England down to the second or third place 
in the industrial race. 

It was an evil day for the governing class and for capitalists 
in land or factories when they snatched at the signs of this decay 
to open a revolutionary plot ; whereby they were to improve thet 
own estates by making the food of the people dear, and to bolster 
up their own trades by raising prices of necessaries all round. It 
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is true that a scheme so paradoxical and obnoxious on the face of 
it could not be presented without organised corruption, brazen men- 
dacity, and subtle mystification. So into corruption, mendacity, 
mystifications, the Khaki party plunged headlong. At the begin- 
ning of the war-fever I warned trade unionists that assuredly it 
would befall them, as it befell the Horse in Afsop’s fable, when 
that innocent beast begged the Man to saddle and ride him that he 
might drive out the Stag from their common paddock. A Khaki 
majority put absolute power for the time into the hands of the 
rider. The rider with us is the Capitalist, and he is using spur 
and bit for all he is worth. A scheme to save Land and Com- 
merce by raising the price of food, of implements, of all that the 
masses use and need in daily life, this must inevitably become a 
social war, a war between the profits of the Rich and the well-being 
of the Poor. 

The only real remedy for that commercial decay which has un- 
doubtedly set in, is not in adding to the sufferings of the poor and 
still further handicapping the people in their efforts towards com- 
fort, but in pressing on the social reforms which the Fiscal Problem 
was invented to stifle. Squires who advocate dear bread ‘‘ in order 
to bring the people back to the land,’’ 
if labourers were given an interest in the soil, and could find a free 


could easily attract them 


and honourable life in the country. |The enormous price exacted 
from railways in the purchase of land, the excessive rates of 
freight, game preserving, and all its barbarous habits and laws, 
the monopoly of justice by landowners, the code of landlord in- 
justice—it is all these which are depopulating our rural counties 
as the ‘‘Jatifundia ’’ of the patricians ruined Italy. The well-to-do 
are exchanging town for country life, which they can easily make 
delightful. If the peasantry flock up to the towns, it is because in 
the country they cannot find freedom, comfort, the prospect of 
‘setting on,’’ or the least glimmer of any sense of property and 
home. 

So, too, for the town artizan, what will benefit him is not Pro- 
tection but Social Reform :—sound Education, healthful Houses, 
Temperance reform, Economic reform, reduced Budgets, class Jus- 
tice. No statesman has put all this before the nation more em- 
phatically than did Lord Rosebery in his great Sheffield speech. 
Mr. Asquith, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, say the same. So do 
Lord Goschen, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Ritchie, and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. Protection of specific industries may benefit 
particular sections here and there, at the cost of general loss and 
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hardship to the mass. All our best economists repeat the same tale : 
Tory, Liberal Unionist, Liberal Imperialist, Liberal, Socialist. It 
is quite true that all of these political leaders may not be willing 
to adopt any radical Social Reform. Perhaps not one of them 
would accept any part of a really complete scheme. For our parts, 
we shall not cease to insist that it is Imperialism, Jingoism, the 
madness of an aggressive and ever-expanding Empire, which is 
the real poison and tap-root of all Protectionist nostrums. But it 
is clear that all that is most acute and most hopeful in British 
politics has decided that whatever be the maladies of British indus- 
trialism, Protectionist nostrums would increase the evils. 


Our own position is clear. We are not ‘‘ Little Englanders,’” 
we are ‘‘Great Englanders.’? England is our country. The 
communities of our race in Canada, in Australasia, in Africa, in 
Asia, are outlying adjuncts, which in a few generations will go 
their own ways ; which have done us in these islands no mighty 
service, intellectual, spiritual, social, or material ; with whom we 
hope to live on good terms, mutually helping each other in minor 
things, whilst remaining separate nations. To sacrifice the well- 
being of our forty millions in a wild-goose chase after that barren 
title—that phrase—that hyperbole of the hour named ‘‘ Empire ’’ 
—would be the suicide of the people of England. In resisting this 
they would be justified in proceeding to any extremities. |The 
‘Big Fight’’ to which the Balfour-Chamberlain families invite us. 
is no fight between Protection and Free Trade. It will very soon 
spread to its true scope—a Big Fight between confederated Capital 
and a long-suffering People. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE CATHOLIGL EY. OF SPOSIMIVISis 
A VOICE FROM INDIA. 


THE number of Positivists is still very small ; and it is undeniable 
that this has been a source of discouragement to some of the 
firmest adherents of the Religion of Humanity, who forget how 
slowly the great religions of the world grew. Nevertheless signs 
are not wanting that the principles, and even the institutions, of 
Positivism are making steady way. The Religion of Humanity is 
proving its Catholicity by showing its harmony with the needs of 
mankind among many different races and civilisations and on 
many different sides of life. 
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A striking instance of this has just been seen in India. The 
friends and admirers of the late Mr. Justice Telang have just cele- 
brated at Bombay the tenth anniversary of his death. Telang was 
a great citizen, for many years an active politician, and one of the 
founders of the Indian National Congress ; and when his elevation 
to the Bench of the Bombay High Court obliged him to retire 
from politics he became even more famous as a pioneer in social 
reform among the Hindoos. The commemoration of such a career 
would be interesting under any circumstances, but on this occasion 
there was a feature worthy of especial notice; for the address 
on this eminent leader of the Hindoo community was given—not 
by one of his co-religionists—but by a Parsee. This in itself is a 
striking proof of the power of public action to break down the 
barriers which divide the people. It shows how absurd is the talk 
of the eternal hostility of the religions of India. And it is of good 
omen for the growth of a strong national spirit. Mr. D. E. 
Wacha, who gave the address, is known throughout the country 
as one of the most active leaders of the National Congress from 
its commencement even to this day. 


But the proceedings have another and an even greater interest 
to Positivists ; for Mr. Wacha’s address shows in a most decisive 
way how far some of the leading ideas of Positivism have spread. 
Not merely in the reference to ‘‘ the great founder of the Religion 
of Humanity,’’ and the quotations from Positivist writings, but in 
the whole tone and texture of the speech, the influence of Posi- 
tivism is apparent. This is all the more striking because it is in 
no sense a profession of Positivism. It is only the acceptance 
of one of its leading principles, which is found in harmony with 
the spiritual needs of man even in an environment so different from 
that in which it first arose. Thus Mr. Wacha says :— 


ag 


“Indeed, what is the Religion of Humanity if it be not that we shall 
remember with feelings of reverence all the worthy dead—‘the dead 
whose life efforts converged towards the building up of Humanity, whose 
contributions, small or great, tended to promote every form of human 
betterment.’ And it is only a truism to say that we honour more those 
whose services to Humanity were not merely spontaneous but reasoned 
and purposeful. Thus it is that keeping green the memory of the 
noble dead chastens, informs and stimulates us to become nobler ex- 
amples of living.” 


In the Commemoration of the Dead, the Religion of Humanity is 
continuous with the old religions of the East, and with the 
traditional reverence of mankind when uncorrupted by the morbid 
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view of death which we owe to Christianity. Mr. Wacha quotes 
*his) sentence: — 

“Our minds are to dwell not on the subjective life which awaits our- 

selves, but on those who have already passed into that form of existence ; 
not on Death but on the Dead; on the Dead whom we ourselves have 
known and loved, in intimate personal relations; on the Dead with 
whom we have not been in personal contact but whose services we can 
listinguish and gratefully commemorate.” 
But when Professor Beesly wrote these words, he can hardly have 
expected that they would be repeated by a Parsee addressing an 
assembly chiefly composed of Hindoos in commemoration of a 
great Indian patriot. 

Still less, perhaps, did Mrs. Frederic Harrison, when she wrote 
her paper on ‘‘ Compromise,’’ think that within two months her 
words would be quoted by a Parsee in defence of a Hindoo. She 
was thinking rather of Positivists and other Rationalists living in 
Christian homes ; but her words were capable of far wider applica- 
tion. In his career as a Social Reformer Mr. Telang, though 
never forgetting, as some other Social Reformers have done, the 
need of moderation in attacking old traditional usages, had never- 
theless strenuously advocated a change in the marriage customs 
of his people. It is impossible in this article to discuss the ques- 
tion of Indian Social Reform or to decide whether he was right or 
wrong. Perhaps I may return to the subject on another occasion, 
and offer, with the diffidence becoming in an outsider, my own 
view on this difficult question. Suffice it to say that Mr. Telang, 
in spite of his strenuous advocacy of reform, adhered to the tradi- 
tional usage in the marriage of his daughter ; and it is in consider- 
ing this delicate question that Mr. Wacha finds support in the 
relativity of all Positive judgments. 

Perhaps it is in this very Catholicity of Positivism that we find 
one reason of slow increase in the number of Positivists. | Those 
who appeal especially to one age or class or nation may hope for 
an immediate reward ; but those whose message is to all the 
ages and the universal heart of man, can only hope to see the 
growth of their cause in the growth of Humanity itself. Above 
everything, Positivists must avoid the fatal error of sinking into a 
small exclusive sect. They should rather look on themselves as 
apostles for the spread of the great principles of their Religion. 
Already, there is no lack of encouragement. The labourers are 
few, but the fields are white to harvest. 


S. H. Swinny. 
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(6 SEPTEMBER, I1533—24 Marcy, 1603.) 


THREE-HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTY years ago on the 6th of September 
of this year Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry VIII and of Anne 
Boleyn, was born at the Palace at Greenwich, and the 24th 
of March of this year was the third centenary of her death, after 
a long and glorious reign of forty-five years. 

There have been few sovereigns who have reigned so long in 
England, and there has been no reign which has been, and has 
remained, so popular, and which, by its exceptional character, has 
become thus completely identified with the very history of the 
country and with the development of the nation. Posterity can 
only ratify the verdict of her contemporaries, for few reigns were 
so fruitful in happy and lasting results. 

There is no more certain criterion than that one for delivering 
historic judgments. The same reasons which make us admire 
Louis XI and Richelieu, Cromwell and Frederick, William of 
Orange and Washington, and which make us condemn the 
memories of Julian the Apostate, of Philip II, of Robespierre, of 
Bonaparte, are those which lead us to honour Elizabeth. 

She would perhaps have deserved the honour of giving her 
name to her century, for if that century contains greater and purer 
names than hers, Elizabeth alone has reigned long enough to serve 
as a symbol to an epoch and to have grouped round her some of 
the great historical events which fill the age, most of the social 
or moral revolutions which characterise the time, and also a 
certain number of the most glorious names in the history of 
Humanity. 

Yet however much we may admire her political genius, what- 
ever may be the height which she has attained as a statesman, we 
cannot forget that certain imperfections of her character made her 
sometimes odious as a woman. This is perhaps the reason why 
Comte, who included Isabella of Castile in his Calendar of Great 
Men, did not insert the name of Elizabeth of England. 

Elizabeth, both by her faults and her virtues, is eminently 
characteristic of her time and her country. Indifferent in matters 
of religion, she was quite a stranger to the ideas which brought 
about the Reformation, and though a Protestant by policy rather 
than by conviction, she detested Puritanism, yet she was in the 
fullest meaning of the word a true child of the Renascence. She 
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had the wide culture, the humanism, the free spirit, the love of in- 
trigue, the fondness for splendour and luxury, the absence of 
scruples and punctiliousness, the false sentimentality, and the 
furious egotism of that brilliant and immoral time. But we must 
not judge the men of the sixteenth according to the moral ideas of 
the twentieth century. What does it matter if Elizabeth, in certain 
things, was not in advance of her time; if, in spite of her im- 
perfections, she succeeded in accomplishing great things! For 
when one considers the beginning and the end of her reign, when 
one looks at those forty-five years of wise and excellent policy dur- 
ing which England reconstituted her finances and took again her 
place in Europe, then the small defects of the woman’s character 
are not noticed, and one only sees a great Queen who has accom- 
plished a great work. 

When she ascended the throne in 1558, one could already fore- 
see in her the consummate statesman that she was going to be. 
She was already fortified by study, tried by misfortune, and streng- 
thened by a precocious experience of events. ‘‘ A tragedy had 
been played before her,’’ says an historian, ‘‘ as if it had had no 
object but her instruction.’’ Daughter of a beheaded Queen, she 
who had been heir-apparent was suddenly declared illegitimate. 
Implicated under Edward VI in the intrigues of Admiral Seymour, 
and under Mary in the insurrection of Wyatt, she only escaped the 
scaffold which she saw once, at all events, very near, by a remark- 
able presence of mind. In these two circumstances which were 
nearly fatal to her, she showed a power of resistance and a 
courage which were really extraordinary in a young girl. From 
this time dates the popularity which forty-five years of a happy 
reign only increased. After the experience of life, she also had 
that of books. Like all women of the aristocracy at that time, 
like the unfortunate Lady Jane Gray, Elizabeth loved letters, and 
her culture was real and deep. Under the tuition of the celebrated 
humanist, Roger Ascham, she had become familiar with Latin and 
Greek : she read Plato and Cicero in the original tongues, and she 
could speak well several European languages. She had made use 
of her youth to learn the temper of the nation whose heart, in the 
terrible times through which she passed, always beat in unison 
with hers. She came to power with a policy well thought out, and 
which left nothing to chance or to the inspiration of the moment. 

Never, perhaps, did a sovereign come to the throne hailed by 
such popular rejoicings. The nation—grown poor by three reigns 
of financial waste, shaken by religious revolutions, harassed by 
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persecutions, wounded in its pride by a policy which, following 
instructions from Madrid or Rome, only gave birth to disasters— 
placed all its hope in that young girl who had already given proofs 
of her courage, her firmness, and her patriotism—Elizabeth ful- 
filled all these promises. In spite of numberless difficulties, in spite 
of the power and the ability of her enemies, in spite of the dis- 
advantage due to her sex, she accomplished the work to which her 
name has been attached, and which we can roughly sum up as 
follows: She obtained the political and religious independence of 
England by consolidating the Protestant system began by Henry 
VIII and Edward VI, and thus bringing about the separation from 
Rome, and she also began the economic and commercial greatness 
of her country by destroying, by means of the French alliance, 
the supremacy of Spain at sea and in America. 


The first great act of her reign, that which made the deepest 
impression in English national life, was her return to Protes- 
tantism, which took place in the very year after her accession, and 
which renewed, after the bloody and reactionary reign of Queen 
Mary, the traditions of the Anglicanism of Henry and of Edward 
Elizabeth had been brought up in the Protestant religion, she had 
been surrounded by tutors, by friends, and by servants favourable 
to Protestantism, but she had shown during her sister’s reign, for 
reasons of personal prudence, so much conformity to the external 
practices of Catholicism that it was still possible to doubt how far 
she was sincerely attached to the religious Reformation. She 
certainly liked the splendours of the Catholic ritual, and she must 
have regretted in that old religion the cause of a good ally to abso- 
lute rule. But Protestantism, which had been the cause of the 
persecutions undergone by her, was for her a sign of her intel- 
lectual emancipation and of her personal independence. And it 
was also for her country, which had been a vassal of Spain during 
Mary’s reign, a sign of freedom from the foreigner and of national 
independence. Her premeditated decision was not due to any 
religious ideas, but because she was convinced that Anglicanism 
could best further her political plans. Professor Beesly, her latest 
and best biographer, says* : ‘‘ She would resume the full ecclesias- 


*E. S. Beesly, ‘Queen Elizabeth”? (1 vol. Macmillan. 1892). I have 
chiefly relied on the admirable monograph of Professor Beesly, which is a 
marvel of accuracy, of condensation, and of impartiality. It would be diffi- 
cult to better sum up so many varied events in a reign of 45 years than in 
these 240 pages. Elizabeth had had before him her apologists or her 
panegyrists—she had also been attacked by opponents and pamphleteers—but 
she has found her historian in Mr. Beesly. That historian, I venture to 
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tical supremacy which her father had annexed to the Crown. She 
judged, and she probably judged rightly, that the only way to 
assure this was to make the breach with the old religion complete.” 
This, however, was an exclusively political act, because Elizabeth 
first effected the religious reform, in so far as it related to govern- 
ment and worship, first, and she only dealt afterwards with ques- 
tions of doctrine. The Act of Supremacy, which re-enacted in fact, 
if not in words, the Act of Henry VIII, and made the Queen 
Supreme Head of the Church, the Act of Uniformity, which re- 
imposed the Prayer-Book of Edward VI, preceded by several years 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, which were only adopted by Convocation 
in 1563, and sanctioned by Parliament in 1571. In thus carry- 
ing out the religious policy of Henry VIII Elizabeth was wise 
enough to renounce some of the foolish ideas and some of the 
more exaggerated pretentions of her father. Instead, for instance, 
of making all her subjects take the oath of supremacy she was 
content with its being taken by the clergy and by officials: those 
who refused to take it only lost their posts or their benefices. Dur- 
ing the first years of her reign she tried a policy of neutrality 
between the two religions. It was only much later, after the 
violent intervention of Pius V, and when the great plots were 
directed against her by Gregory XIII and the Jesuits, that her 
toleration ceased: that the oath had to be taken, that torture 
was re-established, and that Father Campion and his friends were 
put to death. It must also be said, in justice to her memory, that 
she was not actuated by any sectarian spirit, for later on, when she 
felt that the Puritans were more dangerous enemies, she did not 
hesitate to sacrifice them. In each case, however, she made use 
of unnecessary violence ; and these persecutions, which are one of 
the errors and the principal stain on her reign, are difficult to 
explain on the part of a Queen who was naturally tolerant, and 
who always subordinated religion to politics. 

In order to understand all the greatness of the work achieved 
by Elizabeth abroad, it is necessary to know the state of weakness 
of England in 1558. Having become for a long time a second-rate 
Power, England had never found herself in such a position of in- 
feriority towards France and Spain—the two Powers who were 
striving for supremacy on the Continent. Calais, which she had held 
for two centuries, had just been taken from her, and no. one would 
have been bold enough to imagine that Elizabeth would seek to free 
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herself from the Spanish power. All her policy first consisted in 
holding the balance equally between France and Spain, so as to 
become independent of both. She gave a striking instance of her 
wisdom and her good sense in agreeing to the Treaty of Cateau- 
Cambrésis, which, though agreeing to the surrender of Calais, yet 
gave her time to put the kingdom into a state of defence and 
removed all immediate danger. The uprooting of French influence 
in Scotland was the most pressing task, and she determined to 
undertake an expedition in that country in spite of the contrary 
opinion of her Council. Events—as they always did—proved that 
she was right. The siege of Leith and the Treaty of Edinburgh 
attained the double result which the Queen expected. They put 
a stop to that perpetual threat which the occupation of part of 
Scotland by a French army was to England, and they made the 
King of Spain understand that Elizabeth could in future do without 
his help and despise his threats. 

But thirty years were to elapse before England was to enter 
into open conflict with Philip II. By means of a clever policy of 
temporisation Elizabeth was able to put off till 1588 the necessity 
for decisive action, and when the moment for the supreme struggle 
arrived, the whole nation was ready, the finances were in good 
order, and the fleet which was to defeat the Armada was built 
and equipped. 

It is in this interval that the great duel takes place between the 
Protestant Queen of England and Mary Stuart, the Catholic Queen 
of Scotland. It is impossible to speak of this without referring 
to the romantic atmosphere with which certain historians have sur- 
rounded the name of Mary Stuart. A legend floats round her 
name, and in spite of her well-authenticated crimes, she has been 
given the nimbus of the martyr. It is quite true that Mary Stuart, 
who had some of the defects of Elizabeth, was not altogether 
wanting in some of the great qualities of her rival. She was not 
inferior to her either in ability or in knowledge, and she was even 
superior to her in energy and in resolution. But a woman in 
every sense of the word, she had not the same masterly self-control 
as Elizabeth. If the latter knew how to dissemble in the interests 
of her policy, the former could only do so when she was under 
the power of some caprice, some passion, or a sentiment of re- 
venge. To gratify her love or her hate Mary Stuart would take 
the most serious resolutions or undertake the maddest schemes ; 
this is why she failed. But her weakness during her life has con- 
tributed to make her famous after death. If historians and states- 
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men still admire Elizabeth, it is certain, as Professor Beesly says, 
that ‘‘ she has always had, and always will have, the ardent sym- 
pathy of a host of champions to whom the ‘ fair vestal throned by 
the West’ is a mere politician, sexless, cold-blooded, and repul- 
Sive.”’ 

Elizabeth has been much blamed for the part played by her in 
connection with her rival, and it has been asked whether she had 
sufficient reasons for putting her to death. It must not be for- 
gotten that Mary Stuart, the legitimate heir of the English throne, 
was openly intriguing against Elizabeth. An ardent soul and an 
ambitious woman, she was not of a nature to wait for the natural 
death of her rival. She inspired all the plots which the Jesuits, 
with the approval of the Pope and the complicity of Philip I] and 
the Guises, organised against Elizabeth during all her reign. 
Their avowed object was the proclamation of Mary Stuart as 
‘Queen of the two kingdoms. If her friends had only insisted on 
her eventual right to succeed to the English throne, it is probable 
that there would never have been any conflict between the two 
Queens. Elizabeth—and she gave many proofs of it-—had a pro- 
found feeling of the solidarity of all sovereigns: she wished to 
maintain inviolate the right of hereditary succession, and she 
would have been very averse to do anything which might injure 
these two great principles. All the scruples which she will show 
later on before ordering the trial of Mary Stuart, all her hesita- 
tion before signing the death warrant, and which has been wrongly 
interpreted as an odious comedy on her part, had really no other 
origin. As a matter of fact, Elizabeth was for fifteen years the 
only obstacle between Mary Stuart and the scaffold ; urged by her 
Ministers, by Parliament, by popular English sentiment, she did 
not wish to put to death a person of royal blood. ‘‘ The scaffold of 
Fotheringay was in truth,’’ says Professor Beesly, ‘‘ the prelude to 
the scaffold of Whitehall.’’ Elizabeth understood this, and she 
felt also that, if the execution of Mary Stuart would make her safe 
from all Catholic plots and insurrections, yet that it would bring 
down much hatred on her head. This was the reason for the ter- 
giversations and the hypocrisies by which she tried to make some 
of her Ministers responsible for an act which was a political neces- 
sity. Mary Stuart being dead, the throne of Elizabeth was on a 
firmer basis, and the English Catholic party, having nothing more 
to hope, was crushed just at the very time when the Armada was 
sailing into the English Channel. 


Will it be said that Elizabeth was wanting in magnanimity 
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towards a rival who had come to seek her help and her protection ? 
It must be admitted that Elizabeth was never very magnanimous, 
especially towards women of whose beauty she was jealous; but 
magnanimity towards a foe like Mary Stuart, whose aim was to 
take her place on the English throne, would have evidently been an 
unpardonable political fault. The truth is that Elizabeth temporised 
with none of her foes so much as with Mary Stuart, and that if 
in 1587 she had to have her brought to trial and eventually put to 
death, it was because she had to give way not only to her Ministers 
but also to political opinion. 

If the death of Mary was neither the cause nor the pretext it 
was, at all events, the signal of the struggle which was going to 
bring about a war between England and Spain, and whose 
dramatic ending was to be the greatest triumph of the policy of 
Elizabeth. We have seen how, in the first part of her reign, all 
her tactics consisted in temporising. She had admirably under- 
stood that with so formidable an adversary as Philip II it was the 
only way by which she could surmount the numerous difficulties 
which surrounded her at her accession. It is perhaps not the most 
brilliant part of her reign, but it is a very fine and useful period. 
‘“]T believe,’’ writes Professor Beesly, ‘‘ it would be impossible to 
find in the previous history of England, or for that matter, of 
Europe, since the fall of the Roman Empire, any instance of peace, 
prosperity, and good government, extending over so many years. 

The mere showy part she was now to play has been the 
chief foundation of her glory with posterity. It is a glory which 
she deserves. The most industrious disparagement will never rob 
her of it. But the sober student will be of opinion that her repu- 
tation as a statesman has a more solid basis in the skill and firm- 
ness with which during so many years she staved off the necessity 
for decisive action.”’ 

Good use was made of those thirty years to re-organise the 
finances, to equip the fleet, to get rid of enemies at home, and also 
to strike many blows at Spain while avoiding an open rupture. 
Drake and Hawkins made attacks on Spanish ports and captured 
many Spanish ships laden with specie. Philip showed great 
patience, and the direct intervention of Elizabeth in the Netherlands 
was needed before he decided on fitting out the Armada for the 
attempted invasion of England. Owing to an expedition of Drake 
against Spain it was not till July, 1588, that it appeared in English 
waters. Everyone knows the result. It was well known how the 
heavy galleons of Philip II were no match for the English ships of 
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lighter build, manned by more experienced seamen, and how 
the wind and sea finished the work of men. That gigantic fleet, 
calling itself ‘‘ invincible’? and which, blessed by the Pope, 
bore the supreme hope of Spain, the flower of her nobility, was 
nearly completely annihilated, and the assured triumph was really 
a terrible and irreparable disaster. 

The defeat of the Armada marks the highest point of the reign 
of Elizabeth. Never had the Queen appeared so great to her sub- 
jects or so powerful to her enemies. Some historians have, in- 
deed, tried to reduce her part in this victory. But if the triumph 
of England was due for a large part to the ability and the courage 
of the great English seaman Drake, to the generous patriotism 
of rich merchants of the City, to the great current of liberty which 
animated the nation, to the spirit of solidarity which, in a time of 
common danger, united all classes, to the fine sentiment of frater- 
nity in arms which in the English navy drew together the gentleman 
and the man of no birth, yet it is certain that all this patriotism and 
all this energy would have been useless, and that all these great 
things would never have stood a chance, but for the wise policy of 
Elizabeth. 

To follow out and accomplish this great plan Elizabeth relied 
mainly on the alliance with France.* From France she only asked 
one thing, that she should observe a strict neutrality in Scotch 
affairs, and it has been seen how she obtained this almost from the 
beginning of her reign. Reassured on that side, she made the 
French alliance the keystone of her foreign policy. This alliance 
had begun with Henry II, was continued with Charles IX, though 
it suffered an eclipse through the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
yet it was not broken off, but a treaty was entered into with 
Henry III, and it became closer with Henry IV, whom Elizabeth 
helped to re-conquer his kingdom and in whom she found a sure 
though independent ally and a man worthy of her. She had the 
more merit in following this policy—the very one afterwards con- 
tinued by Cromwell with Mazarin—because she had to fight against 
English popular sentiment, which had remained hostile to France, 
and against the advice of her Ministers, who, looking at things 
from a lower and less disinterested point of view, would have 
liked to involve her in a war with Catholic monarchs by making 
her enter into an alliance with the Huguenots of France. With 
great wisdom, for which she cannot be too much praised, Elizabeth 
would not do this. She understood the solidarity which connects 
all thrones, and she wished to avoid the appearance in the eyes 
of Europe of being the chief of a party, as were her two pre- 


decessors. She was the Queen of all the English, and not only of 
the Protestants. i : 


*The French alliance so firmly persevered in b 
whole reign is one of the points neglected by English historians, and it is 
insisted on by Professor Beesly. It is interesting to note that the two 
greatest English rulers, Elizabeth.and Cromwell, have indicated the nature 
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It is impossible to speak of the French alliance without re- 
calling, in a few words, the history of all her proposed marriages, 
which appear more like a farce.. Did she despise men as her father 
despised women, did she fear if she got married that she would no 
longer be able to do what she liked, while she wished to be free 
and her own mistress, or was she afraid of alienating her Catholic 
or Protestant subjects on account of the religion of her husband? 
But it is quite certain that, rightly or wrongly, when she ascended 
the throne she decided to remain unwed. ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Beesly, “‘it is my firm conviction, never loved Dudley or 
any other man, in any sense of the word, high or low. She had 
neither a tender heart nor a sensual temperament. But she had a 
more than feminine appetite for admiration ; and the more she was, 
unhappily for herself, a stranger to the emotion of love, the more 
restlessly did she desire to be thought capable of inspiring it.”’ 
Not having in those matters the slightest feeling of delicacy or 
modesty, she flirted in her youth with old men and in her old 
age with young men. Hence that comedy of love which she 
played with incomparable vigour for forty years, whether the lover 
was the Archduke Charles or Philip IJ, “the Earl of Arran or the 
Earl of Leicester, the Duke of Anjou or the Duke of Alencon. It 
is true that this comedy served admirably her political views, and 
that it helped to attain the aim she pursued ; but is this not saying 
that she subordinated everything to reasons of State, everything, 
even her modesty, and her womanly dignity ? 

Glory has, it is true, its reverse side; and Elizabeth bore the 
consequences of the greatness which she had wished to attain, and 
which she thought was more likely to succeed by her celibacy. <A 
veil of sadness comes over her last months. She felt that she was 
dying, alone, friendless, kinless, unable to rely on anyone: 
preceded in the tomb by the Ministers who had helped her and 
in whom she had confided. id 
name would live—but she must have experienced the melancholy 
feeling which at the close of life comes to all who, by the prestige 
of greatness, have missed the modest joys of daily happiness. 
Glory was for her, as Madame de Stael has said, as for many 
illustrious women, only a brilliant mourning for happiness. 

She died on the 24th March, 1603, leaving her throne to her 
nephew James VI, son of Mary Stuart, who became King of 
England under the style of James I. The union of the two king- 
‘doms which had been advisable for so long had come at last, but 
the reign of the sad house of Stuart also began, and their name 
meant in turn incapacity, unpopularity, and immorality. | Under 
her successor’s rule it was seen what a void was left by the death 
of a sovereign like Elizabeth. England had to be-ruled by two 
bad kings, and a revolution was necessary, before Cromwell could 
renew the glorious traditions of the great Queen. 

Great in the eyes of her contemporaries, Elizabeth remains still 
greater in the eyes of history. At a time when France, torn by 
the civil war, was temporarily going back ; when Spain, ruined by 
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the Inquisition, saw her richest provinces become independent, and 
was becoming a second-rate Power; Elizabeth by her wisdom, 
by her prudence, by her foresight, by her political genius, built up 
the political, the commercial, and the maritime power of England. 
From her reign begins that great movement of colonial expan- 
sion of England. We cannot forget that the England of Elizabeth 
was also that of Sydney and of Spenser, of Drake and of Raleigh, 
of Shakespeare and of Bacon, and that their united glories give 
to this great epoch an incomparable brightness. 

It is in vain that certain historians have tried to diminish the 
glory of Elizabeth in favour of the fame of some of her Ministers. 
The policy she pursued, and which was so_ successful, was 
her own personal policy. It is in vain that others, carrying out in 
historical matters I know not what passionate and subjective criti- 
cism, accuse Elizabeth of almost ruining her kingdom, and wish 
us to judge her policy by certain conjectures falsified by events 
rather than by the certain results which have been her complete 
justification. What, after all, is the value of the opinion of arm- 
chair statesmen ignorant of the management of great affairs! 
Two of the cleverest statesmen of modern times have spoken 
about Elizabeth in a way which the most subtle criticisms cannot 
explain away. Henry IV, her contemporary and ally, was cast 
down by the news of her death; and wrote to Sully: 
‘“T have lost my second self, for she was the irreconcileable foe of 
our irreconcileable enemies.’’ Oliver Cromwell, who carried on 
her policy, in the speech delivered at the meeting of his second 
Parliament, did not hesitate to recall her name and to speak of 
Queen Elizabeth of famous memory. ‘‘ We need not be ashamed 
to call her so! ”’ he said. 

Let us, therefore, grant her the homage to which she is entitled, 
and let us not seek to set aside judgments spoken by such men. 
Elizabeth belongs to the race of great leaders of men, and she can 
only be judged by her peers. L. BARADUC, 

Revue Occidentale, 1st Sept., 1903. 
Trans. by PAuL DESCOURS, 
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LIFE OF GLADSTONE. By Joun Mortey. 
(3 vols: Macmillan & Co.) 


THe long-expected Zife will prove a permanent land-mark in 
English literature for ages to come, as it will far surpass all the 
expectations we had formed of its interest to the men of to-day. 
It is an astonishing masterpiece of literary art, as its subject is the 
most conspicuous figure in the long Victorian era. It cannot fail 
to enhance the honour that surrounds the career, and still more 
the character of Gladstone, whilst it raises the reputation of the 
author to the front rank in the prose writers of our language. 
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Anything like an estimate of Gladstone himself, anything  pre- 
tending to be a “‘review’’ of this book, is obviously out of the 
question in this small organ of ours. But as one who has long 
been a colleague in letters of the author, as one who has had some 
occasional touch with the statesman, I cannot resist a few words 
of tribute to the triumphant success of this most arduous and even 
perilous undertaking. 

The career and nature of Gladstone were well described by Pro- 
fessor Beesly in the sixth volume of this Review, p. 109 (June, 
1898) ; and the Zife well illustrates the points there touched on, 
especially that ‘‘ his most distinctive characteristic was an habitual 
recognition of the statesman’s duty to act in accordance with 
Right.’? The letters, diaries, reminiscences, and documents that 
Mr. Morley has collected and edited will tend irrevocably to force 
on the public mind this conscientiousness as Gladstone’s leading 
quality as a statesman ; that, as Mr. Beesly said, ‘‘ upon the whole 
he tried to promote justice, liberty, peace, and all that tends to 
bring nations together in harmonious co-operation.’’ Sealvirs 
Gladstone’s ideal was solid national happiness, not false national 
glory.’’ Every page in these volumes brings out this praise more 
distinctly, as it shows the intense flame of moral earnestness that 
burned in the statesman’s soul. Compare this Zife with that of 
Bismarck, and read what Mr. Beesly wrote of the Prince at p. 145 
of the same sixth volume of the Review. 

Positivists have never pretended to be partizan ‘‘ Glad- 
stonians,’’ and have never hesitated to protest against certain of 
his acts and policies. In my opinion, the confidential papers and 
revelations contained in these volumes go far to show that, on 
most of these occasions, Mr. Gladstone was overborne by circum- 
stances, by the opposition of colleagues, of the Crown, or of diplo- 
matists ; and that his own tendencies were, as usual, with national 
and popular justice. This is the case in the Franco-German War 
of 1870, with the Egyptian invasions, with the story of Gordon. 
As to the disastrous Irish split of 1890, Mr. Morley’s vindication 
of Glastone is, in my judgment, ample and conclusive. 

I have spoken of the book as a masterpiece of literary art ; 
and, indeed, I find words fail me to describe the inexhaustible in- 
. terest it excites. Mr. Morley truly says: ‘‘ what interests the 
world in Mr. Gladstone is even more what he was, than what he 
did ; his brilliancy, charm, and power ; the endless surprises ; his 
dualism or more than dualism; his vicissitudes of opinion, his 
subtleties of mental progress ; his strange union of qualities never 
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elsewhere found together ; his striking unlikeness to other men in 
whom great and free nations have for long periods placed their 
trust.”’ The book boils over with evidence of the truth, as his 
biographer puts it—‘‘ he was not only a political force but a moral 
force.” And withal Mr. Morley reminds us that he has not at- 
tempted to treat Mr. Gladstone as theologian and Churchman ; 
that on the inner mysteries of religion they had no intercourse ; 
that this was throughout life the important, indeed, the truly 
dominant, side, of Mr. Gladstone’s being. 

‘“The business of biography,’’ says our biographer, ‘‘is to 
depict a physiognomy.’’ And as a portrait of a man’s whole 
nature, it would be difficult to name any painting so complete, so 
vivid, so penetrating, as this. We now know the inner history of 
Gladstone in a way more true, more complete, and more life-like 
than that of any statesman that I can recall. Of Wellington, 
Disraeli, Peel, Palmerston, Pitt, Chatham, and Walpole, we have 
biographies, which are either collections of documents, studies of 
character, records of history, or vignettes. Posterity will know 
Gladstone with a fullness and a power of portraiture far larger and 
more impressive. Men of letters paint themselves in their own 
books and remains. We know Johnson, Gibbon, byron, Scott, 
Tennyson, Swift, Milton, and Bacon, as we know Voltaire, Goethe, 
and Rousseau, by the mass of their own writings and the accu- 
mulated memoirs of their time. The portraiture of a man of 
letters is not complicated with history. But, even in this case, it is 
seldom that we get a biography which is complete, vivid, and yet a 
work of art. In the lives of great men of action all this is rare 
indeed. Carlyle’s ‘‘Cromwell’’ and his ‘‘ Friedrich II ’”’ are 
great achievements ; but they have neither the personal familiarity 
with the subject, nor the pictorial realism of every touch which 
make Morley’s ‘‘ Gladstone ’’ so living, so complete. I doubt if 
any biography in our language can be set beside it in these qualities, 
unless it be Boswell’s ‘‘ Dr. Johnson.’’ As this consists entirely 
of conversation and personal anecdote, with no historical docu- 
ments and political details, it is perhaps better able to amuse and 
interest the ‘‘ general reader.’’ But in weight, in thought, as in 
range of subject, Morley is immeasurably beyond the reach of 
i BOZzy.. 

Apart from any historical and political interest, the charm of 
this book is the result of amazing vitality and versatility in the 
subject, combined with rare insight, sympathy, judgment, and 
literary art in the writer. Gladstone himself was a miracle of 
nervous force, of omnivorous interest in men, in things, in books, 
in all forms of action, and of thought. His long’ life would fill the 
record of twenty active men of politics, of as many men of learn- 
Ing, of as many men of social eminence. | His every day would 
occupy the work of many men’s whole month; his month their 
years; his life embraces the history of an epoch. Parliament, 
Cabinets, diplomacy, courts, churches, clubs, books, travels, enter- 
tainments, study, worship, gossip, gardening, sea-voyages, 
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athletic feats—pour on throughout his whole career in one unend- 
ing, and yet not confused, series. A more abounding personality 
never lived. And this abounding personality directed England 
and affected Europe during several generations. Mr. Morley has 
painted this man as Rembrandt painted a great burgomaster. And 
in so doing, he has painted a crowded canvas which portrays every 
phase of English life during the whole of the Victorian epoch. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


PA wore WAP S: 


The weak point in the Free-Traders’ resistance to the Govern- 
ment is that so many of them have been Imperialists—some of 
them very noisy Imperialists. | Not liking to confess, even to 
themselves, that, by supporting a foolish and immoral policy, they 
have been marching straight for fiscal change, the nearer prospect 
of which now alarms them, they begin their speeches by protesting 
that no one recognises more fully than they do the genius and 
patriotism of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and the enormous services 
he has rendered to the Empire. By holding this language they 
give themselves away. The ill-informed person whom they have 
helped to delude and intoxicate naturally replies, I cannot follow 
your bewildering statistics and the intricate argument you build 
upon them ; but you always used to tell me, and you tell me still, 
that the Empire is worth any sacrifice, and that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is a statesman of transcendent genius and quite exceptional 
patriotism ; so I think I cannot be far wrong in voting as he 


advises me. 
* * * *% 


I dare say it is quite true that the unfortunate Macedonians 
of all races and creeds, tormented alternately by Bulgarian 
guerillas and Turkish soldiers, would welcome government by any 
European Power or combination of Powers. But nothing can 
be done for them because Russia desires that all Turkish provinces 
should be governed as badly as possible. If a reforming Sultan 
were to arise she would speedily crush him. She does not wish 
to interfere jointly with Austria because that would mean a 
partition of Turkey. She is waiting for the approaching break-up 
of the Hapsburg Empire, when she will be able to swallow Turkey 
whole. In the meantime she is determined not to permit any 
agegrandisement of Bulgaria. 

% * * * 

Austria, like Russia, desires to defer as long as possible any 

alteration in the s‘a/us guo. So far these two Powers are in agree- 
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ment, and they have made it plain that they will not allow inter- 
ference with Turkey from any other quarter. They can count on 
the support of Germany for this policy. France is not so 
enamoured of the Russian alliance as she once was; but she can- 
not afford at present to dispense with it. To talk, therefore, of 
England sending a fleet to the Bosphorus is childish. A war of 
almost any sort would be a god-send just now to Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. But even they are not so reckless as to 
challenge Russia, Austria and Germany. 
* * * * 

The award of the Alaska Commission will perhaps be announced 
before these remarks are published. But I may write about it as 
an accomplished fact. It is not awaited with any curiosity or in- 
terest. [From the first it has been well understood on both sides 
of the Atlantic that the Canadian claim was to be given away. 
The Commission has been a solemn farce contrived to save John 
Bull’s face. Nevertheless, the Americans showed a really painful 
distrust of the old gentleman’s nudges and winks, and took extra- 
ordinary precautions to prevent the pea being found under any but 
the arranged thimble. They refused arbitration, though they com- 
pelled us to submit to it in the precisely similar case of the Vene- 
zuelan boundary seven years ago, and have managed to make us 
plead before The Hague tribunal in our present dispute with Vene- 
zuela. They insisted on a ‘‘ Commission ’’ of three members on 
each side with no umpire. They appointed on their side three 
men whose minds were known to be made up, and who were besides 
openly told by their Press that “‘if they come back without the 
full extent of our claims they need not show their faces in our 


country again.’’ They can therefore await the decision without 
anxiety ; and so can Downing Street. 
* * * * 


How Canada will take it remains to be seen. It is a matter of 
great importance to her. She has bitterly complained over and 
over again that in disputes with the United States her interests 
are always surrendered. It is no consolation to her that John 
Bull’s face is saved. She has not his amazing power of make- 
believe. And this, too, from the Great Imperial Patriot, whose 
confessed frailty it is that he ‘‘ never likes to be hit without hitting 
back again’’! It can’t be helped. In our dealings with the 
United States, Canada ‘‘does make cowards of us all’’—even of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. If she will accept a two shilling duty on 
corn as a solatium, he is prepared to give it her. But fight for her 
we cannot, and she had better remember it. 

* * * * 

Formerly there was a constant stre; igrati 
Canada to the States. But of late Anette eee a 
. S ; ae pouring 
into Canada in great numbers. Opinions differ as to the part that 
these ‘‘ Uitlanders ’’ are likely to play in Canadian politics. Some 
expect that they will try to carry Canada into the Union. Others 
think that they must be glad to have escaped from the lawlessness 
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and violence which prevail in many parts of the United States, to 
a law-abiding country where crime is punished as regularly and 
severely as it is in England. The New York correspondent of the 
Times (August 28), complaining of the increase of violence, attri- 
butes it to the disorderly character of many immigrants from 
Southern Europe, who have not ‘‘ the innate and inveterate respect 
of the American for law.’’ As an illustration of this fine American 
quality he goes on to boast of the Zynching of eleven Italians in the 
great city of New Orleans in 1891, for alleged intimidation of a 
jury. ‘‘ We did it,’’ he says, ‘‘ in a sense, without due process of 
law.’’ This is delicious. 
* * * x 

According to the Philadelphia Record, quoted in the National 
Review for October by Mr. Maurice Low, himself an American, 
““ Lawlessness and acts of violence are most common in those 
States where there is the least admixture of foreign population. 
The really dangerous classes in this country are not imported ; 
they are natives.’’ Professor James, of Harvard University, says 
that the lynching epidemic is assuming the proportion of a ‘“‘ pro- 
found national disease, certain to become endemic in every corner 
of our country, North and South, unless heroic remedies are swiftly 
adopted. The North is almost as fully inoculated as the South.”’ 
As to homicides Mr. Low says: ‘‘ These crimes are so common that 
they attract little or no notice. Frequently the assassin is not 
tried. If he is placed on trial, the trial is always a farce, and the 
murderer can count with confidence upon his acquittal.’’ 

* * * * 

Mr. Low’s indignant denunciation of these atrocities is credit- 
able to him. Yet in the same article he predicts the annexation of 
a portion of Colombian territory by the United States, and justifies 
it as ‘‘ making for civilisation and the substitution of law and 
order for anarchy and misrule’’! 

* * * * 

The treaty just concluded between France and England for the 
reference of a certain class of disputes to the decision of the Hague 
tribunal is of very limited scope. But it is to be hailed as the first 
step in a right direction, and we may expect that it will prevent 
many a small sore from remaining open and festering. The first 
advantage of a permanent tribunal is that it gets rid of the great 
initial difficulty hitherto standing in the way of arbitration, namely, 
the selection of the arbitrator. A permanent court of trained 
jurists will soon acquire a professional spirit and a pride in 
impartiality which will outweigh and exclude all national bias. 
Legal principles will be laid down, precedents will accumulate, and 
jurisdiction will be gradually amplified, to the incalculable advan- 
tage of Humanity. . . i" F 

It is interesting to observe that Spain, relieved at length from her 
Colonial Empire, is waking up from her long lethargy and showing 
signs of industrial activity and returning prosperity. Her 4 per 
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cent stock, which at the beginning of 1898—four months before 
the war with the United States—stood at 60, and during the war 
fell as low as 29, has risen to 90, while the funds of almost all 
other nations have been sinking. At the same time there is a 
considerable political awakening. At the General Election of last 
April the Republicans increased their number from 15.to 34. -Phis 
is not much in a House of 407 members, where the old parties, 
Conservatives and Liberals, are both Royalist. But, owing to 
administrative pressure and general abstention, the composition 
of the Cortes has never been a trustworthy index of the state of 
opinion in the country ; and the Republican increase, small as it 
was, greatly alarmed the Court, which is thoroughly reactionary 
and clerical. The Villaverde Ministry is pursuing a policy of co- 
ercion in order to carry the municipal elections in November. In 
the summer the young King, with his Austrian mother, a bigoted 
Catholic, made a progress in the old haunts of the Carlists, whom 
they hope to rally to the support of throne and altar. The Repub- 
licans are a middle-class and Opportunist party. Their leader 
Salmeron enjoins orderly and constitutional tactics. The Socialists, 
who are more numerous and violent, refuse, for the most part, to: 
coalesce with them. The army is discontented and a little thing 
might cause a revolution. E. S. BEESLY. 
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TRANSLATION OF A LETTER FROM 
AUGUSTE COMTE TO SARAH AUSTIN, 
WIFE OF JOHN AUSTIN, 


DaTED APRIL 4, 1844. 


I am sorry indeed, my dear lady, to have expressed myself so 
ill the day before yesterday that you should have thought I was 
criticising, an accusation that I did not deserve. To forget a 
date so little important, seemed to me very natural, and I did 
not wish in what I said to imply more. As to a special day of 
rest on that particular Friday [Good Friday] I may explain that 
we are so much used to the absence of religiosity in our 
régime polytechnique that I never even thought to point out to you 
that I am in no wise dispensed from my ordinary work on that 
day: I ought, however, to have felt that it was necessary to 
tell you of this anomaly which you could not know of yourself. 
I am distressed to learn that Mr. Austin’s health is again dis- 
turbed, and I shall not look forward to the pleasure of seeing any 
of you three at Mr. Grote’s to-day. With you, Madame, I 
sympathise profoundly in the sad position in which you are now 
placed, and I feel how completely you must be absorbed by the 
labour of love it has imposed upon you, which becomes you so 
well. You know that the gentle emanations of your heart are 
not less appreciated by me than the rare qualities of your in- 
telligence. But you must allow me, Madame, to complain a 
little of the injustice you have permitted to your pen, when 
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you suggest that I ignore, or even despise, the emotions that 
agitate you. Believe me, I too know what it is to weep, not 
only in admiration but in sorrow, in sympathy. As to the 
question of prayer, it is in truth only a special form, in the old 
cultus, of ecstatic emotion or of profound inspiration, of which 
the essential element will always belong to human nature what- 
ever be the mental discipline. The longer I live, Madame, the 
more I am compelled to feel that the philosophers of the Positive 
belief, obliged as they are to understand man in his true nature, 
and under every mode possible to his existence on the globe, 
are the only men capable of doing full justice to their adver- 
saries or to their rivals, from whom, however, they must not 
look in return for the same just appreciation. | The narrow 
habits of mind resulting from religiosity tend to make us believe 
that the emotions, and even the conceptions of our nature, can- 
not exist without the garb which they assumed in the infancy 
of human reason. Another unjust assumption emanating from 
the same source, would have us believe that a sane philosophy 
is not capable of incorporating that which its own tardy 
development has not yet permitted it to formulate—especially when 
to this defective scope is added the want of assistance from 
corresponding institutions. But I know well, if only from my 
own experience, that all the noble feelings of love and aspira- 
tion which a theologic philosophy directed in a manner proper 
to itself, can find under other forms a fresh stimulus that shall 
be at least as potent, in the new régime of science. The 
systematic cultivation and stimulation of tender and generous 
feeling is not an exclusive possession of vague, arbitrary, and 
nebulous thought. The austere and scientific elaboration to which 
I have devoted my life that I may organise a system of con- 
ceptions without which no social regeneration can have a solid 
base, has never prevented me from experiencing the constant 
impulse of love to men, nor hindered me from disinterested medi- 
tation, whether while living familiarly with my fellows, or in 
the silent concentration of my nights of philosophic study. It 
is here, doubtless, that we may find that which is of perma- 
nent value in the present moral and mental situation, as repre- 
sented or embodied in prayer, in the true meaning of that word, 
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when the present religious trappings shall have fallen from it 
which are in no sense necessary to it. Forgive me, then, my 
dear lady, when I protest against your prejudices on this sub- 
ject, and assure you that when the time shall have come to develop 
in a worthy manner the systematic cultivation of the feelings 
proper to the new Philosophy, judges as conscientious as yourself 
will not hesitate to admit that she has no more need to fear com- 
parison with the old philosophies on this head, than on the purely 
speculative side. God is no more necessary to us for our love 
and our tears than He is for our judgments or our thoughts. 
Truly yours, 
ATE. CoMTE. 

Thursday, 4th April, 1844. 

Forgive, I beg you, this hasty chatter, it was excited by an 
accusation I thought it right that I should answer. I have no need 
to remind you that I am at your disposition any evening except 
Friday that you may select. I ought, however, to say that I 
am engaged on the evening of Sunday, 14 April. I fancy you 
would not be likely to choose that evening, but it is well, never- 
theless, to tell you beforehand. 

(Translated by ETHEL B. Harrison.) 


Tue letter of Auguste Comte to Mrs. Austin, which is here repro- 
duced, was written on April 4, 1844, a year before the beginning 
of his relations with Madame Clotilde de Vaux, from which he 
dated his New Life ; and two years after his completion of the 
System of Positive Philosophy. As a link between the first portion 
of his career and the second, this letter is of extreme interest. It 
supplies a new proof, if proof were wanted, of the unity of purpose 
and of method that pervaded his life from the beginning to the end. 

As will be seen, the subject of the letter is Prayer. It would 
seem that his correspondent had expressed a doubt how far the 
emotions and aspirations implied by that word could find a place 
in Positive Philosophy. Comte’s answer is decisive and extremely 
striking. The forms which prayer has taken under the influences 
of theologic belief have, he said, passed, or are rapidly passing, 
away. But the essence remains ; the deep emotion, the earnest 
aspiration towards what is better, nobler, higher, will not be 
weakened, but rather strengthened, when man passes from the 
cloudy visions of a supernatural world to a clear view of the 
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realities of human life. Comte speaks from his own personal ex- 
perience. The austere life of a solitary thinker has never deadened 
within him the constant impulses of love to man, whether in fami- 
liar intercourse with his fellows, or in the silent concentration of 
nights of philosophic study. God is no more necessary to us for 
our love or our tears than He is for our judgments or our thoughts. 
All this, it was added, would be clearly seen when the time came 
for setting forth the side of positive philosophy in which the im- 
pulses and emotions of man were considered. 

Readers of Comte’s earliest works will not need to be reminded 
that in the programme of his life’s purpose which they contain 
he never cherished the illusion that the regeneration of society 
could be effected by philosophical conceptions, however original 
and profound. The law of the three stages, the law of classifica- 
tion of the abstract sciences, the law of evolution from military to 
industrial life, were indeed indispensable conditions of such re- 
generation. Without them thinkers were liable to drift aimlessly 
towards utopias of theological revival or to lose themselves in 
metaphysical abstractions. But concurrently with the installa- 
tion of a sound philosophy a series of efforts of a wholly different 
kind was needed. ‘‘ In order to establish a new Social System,’’ 
said Comte (‘‘ Positive Polity,’’ vol. iv, Appendix, p. 567), 


bf 


“just conceptions will not suffice. It is necessary that the mass of 
society should feel ardent desire for it. This condition is not merely 
needed to overcome the obstacles, more or less serious, which this 
system must encounter among the classes which are losing their ascen- 
dency. It is needed above all for the satisfaction of the moral craving 
for enthusiasm inherent in man when he enters upon a new career. 
Without such enthusiasm he could neither overcome his natural inert- 
ness, nor shake off the heavy yoke of ancient habits: without it it is im- 
possible to secure the free and full development of all his faculties in 
their new occupation..... The mass of mankind will never be in- 
spired with a passion for any system by proving to them that it is one 
which the progress of civilisation has prepared, and now demands, for 
the guidance of society. A truth of this nature is accessible to a very 
limited circle, and even for them demands too long a series of mental 
operations to allow of its kindling emotion. It can only produce among 
scientific men that profound and tenacious conviction, the necessary 
result of positive demonstrations, which offers a stronger resistance, but 
for that very reason is less active than the vivid and entrancing per- 
suasion of ideas that stir the passions. The only way of obtaining 
this result is to present a life-like picture of the ameliorations which the 
new system will bring about in the condition of mankind regarded under 
all points of view, and apart from its necessity and opportuneness. 
Nothing but this can induce men to effect the moral revolution within 
themselves essential for establishing the new system. This alone can 
repress that egotism now rendered predominant by the dissolution of the 
ancient system, and which, after our ideas have been enlightened by 
scientific labours, will remain as the only serious obstacle to the triumph 
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of the new social organisation. This alone can draw society from its 
apathy, and impress on it that active devotedness which is demanded by 
a social state destined to maintain all the human faculties in constant 
action.” 

In the years that followed, Comte was occupied in laying the 
scientific foundations of social reconstruction. The ‘‘ System of 
Positive Philosophy ’’ was completed in 1842. Attentive readers of 
the last volume will remark, especially in the 57th and 6oth chap- 
ters, many indications of the approaching direction of his thoughts 
towards the new social morality which was to form the super- 
structure of his mighty edifice. In the fourth volume, when point- 
ing out the stimulus to man’s energies supplied by the sense of 
companionship with the gods, he spoke (p. 477) of ‘‘ the remark- 
able conditions introduced into human nature by the important 
moral and mental phenomenon of grayer, the admirable results of 
which are conspicuous in this early stage of our development. In 
the final volume (vi, p. 472) he points out that one of the principal 
functions of the new spiritual power will be a wise imitation of 
Catholicism in organising a system of public and private institu- 
tions calculated to keep alive and stimulate the sense of social 
solidarity. And as the sense of solidarity is incomplete without 
the sense of the historical continuity of our race, Positivism will 
bring into play one of its most precious political attributes by 
promoting a vast system of universal commemoration, of which 
Catholicism could only offer the most imperfect sketch, because, 
owing to the narrow and absolute character of its principles, it 
could never conceive the past of Humanity as a whole. And again, 
summing up these and the like considerations he writes (p. 744) :— 

“ Positive ethic will always aim at convincing us that man’s happi- 
ness involves allowance of the widest scope to benevolent actions and 
sympathetic emotions towards the whole of mankind, and the gradual 
extension of such feelings to all sensitive beings subject to our power in 
the measure of their worth and socia! utility.” 

The above extracts will enable us to appreciate the point of 
view at which Comte had arrived when the letter to Mrs. Austin 
was written. Positive Philosophy had never presented itself to 
him merely as a rule for thinking rightly, but also for feeling 
rightly and for acting rightly ; and the time had come for impress- 
ing the threefold nature of the problem on his fellow-men. This 
letter should be compared with another: the important 
letter on social commemoration, written to Madame Clotilde de 
Vaux in June, 1845, in the first days of their intercourse (‘‘ Positive 
Polity,’’ vol. i, pp. 613-8); and also with the final chapter of the 
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‘“ General View of Positivism’’ published three years afterwards, 
in which, for the first time, Positivism is spoken of as a religion ; 
a word which hitherto had been used by him solely in its theological 
implications. 

In 1845-6 a great crisis took place in his private life. Of the 
inspiring influence of his affection for Madame de Vaux upon his 
thoughts and feelings we need not seek to under-rate the im- 
portance. But it is well to understand, what this letter among other 
things, clearly shows, that while this crisis gave new depth and 
fervour to his work it in no way changed its character and pur- 
pose. From the beginning to the end of his career, his philosophic 
efforts tended towards the Religion of Humanity as the centre of 
feeling, thought, and action. Before the crisis, no less than after, 
Prayer was for him the formation and the maintenance of the ideal 
of life. J. H. BripcEs. 


THE  BRETISHS GAM VAN Ys buat i: 


WuHeEN the excellent and high-minded Mr. Seth Low was dis- 
placed from his successful Mayoralty at New York by what was 
truly called ‘‘ the banded and disciplined forces of fraud and corrup- 
tion,’’ and the greatest city of the American continent was de- 
livered over to dangerous demagogues, the Z7mes wrote with as 
much truth as force :— 

“The success of the Tammany faction was essentially the result of 
the dangerous and determined uprising of the evil elements in society 
under the guidance of daring, unscrupulous, and vigilant leaders, who 


have watched and waited long for their opportunity, and now that they 
have secured it, will use it to the full.” 


We are very ready to see all the evils of demagogy in America, 
and we can express our reproaches in sharp words. But, if at the 
next election ‘‘ the forces of fraud and corruption ’’ were to succeed 
in debauching and ruining the people of England, American citi- 
zens could justly retort upon us every word of the savage indict- 
ment of the Zimes. Their case at the worst is an evil in a single 
city, a city where cosmopolitan immigrants, without a country or 
a character of their own, have swamped the native citizens. Ours 
would be the case of a whole nation deluded by a knot of designing 
wire-pullers. 

Every phrase of this indictment may be literally applied to our 
own demagogues. The Protectionist groups are not a party, but 


a ‘‘ faction.’’ A political party professes consistent and matured 
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principles of government which it seeks to carry into systematic 
practice to the good of the State. A ‘‘ faction’ is a plot con- 
trived by men of opposite principles, or of no principles, to win 
some self-interested and temporary end of their own. This Pro- 
tectionist syndicate is just such a plot of politicians who have never 
worked together before, and who could not work together a week 
after their ‘‘corner’’ had succeeded. It is in essence the very 
type Ora" faction:”” 

Their popularity depends on their success in calling out an 
uprising of all the evil elements of society—the greed of every ‘‘ in- 
terest ’’ in turn, the class instincts of the rich and indolent squire, 
and the pushing instincts of the self-made tradesman, the domineer- 
ing temper of a privileged priesthood, the anarchist temper of 
those who have failed and will risk anything ‘‘ to get their chance,”’ 
the spirit of monopoly in those who trade in drunkenness, or other 
vice, the love of fight which marks the brutal, the vanity of national 
bluster, and the malignant jealousies which stir class against class 
and race against race. The Protectionist faction openly appeals 
to all that is evil, selfish, braggart, and combative in our modern 
society. For that very reason, it might succeed, as Tammany has. 
succeeded. 

It may succeed in spite of its wickedness and folly, if it be not 
countered in the only way that can now avail. The only way 
is to destroy the prestige of the faction and its leader, to unmask 
the man, the evil genius of this sedition. No one has gone to the 
root of this matter so truly as Professor Goldwin Smith, when he 
said: ‘‘ this is a moral, more than an economic crisis.”’ The whole 
force of this sedition comes from the prestige of the Leader— 
prestige the result of years of bluster, false assertion, chicanery, 
and the prostitution of high office—but still a fact to be reckoned 
with. By arrogance, by self-advertisement, by a glozing tongue, 
by underground arts, and by daring malpractices and secret plots 
in his own department, he has made himself the pet of all the 
blackguardism of the nation, of the depraved ‘‘ smart set,’ of the 
brewers and publicans, of electioneering parsons and_ squires. 
‘* Our Joe’”’ is the favourite ‘‘ Boss’ of what the Z'zmes so truly 
named as ‘‘ the evil elements of society.”’ 

This is, no doubt, unusual language, but my point is that 
the conventional compliments to the high character and eminent 
achievements of the late Colonial Secretary do nothing but harm. 
His able opponents in both Houses evidently think very much as 
some of us do. But the affectations of Parliamentary life require 
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them to dissemble their feelings. Parliamentary amenities may 
have some good side. But they are bought too dear at the price 
of honesty, truth, and sound policy. In both Houses brazen 
equivocations are constantly trumpeted forth; but the Front 
Bench accepts unreservedly ‘‘ the Right Honourable Gentleman’s 
denial,’’ knowing all the while that he is lying ‘‘ like a bulletin.”’ 
Those who feel certain that Mr. Chamberlain has been stumping 
this country with a bagful of false assertions, cooked figures, 
rotten sophistries, malignant slanders, and swindling personal 
pledges, ought boldly to say so, and not to load him with compli- 
ments. We think all this, and we shall say it. 


The mischief is that too many of his best opponents have 
themselves aided, abetted, or at least acquiesced in his career 
of Imperialist bombast and evil doing. At most they have very 
feebly resisted him. By compliments or sombre acquiescence they 
have contributed to blow up the bubble of his reputation ‘‘ even at 
the cannon’s mouth.’’ They have made an Idol of this Moloch, 
and now it is not easy to eat their words and shatter this image 
of brass and clay. But it must be done, unless they are all to be 
beaten by demagogic bluster and fraud. The Protectionist cry is 
a huge bubble resting on prestige and on the prestige of one man. 
It is a bubble as big and as fraudulent as the South-Sea Bubble. 
Face it squarely ; prick the bubble, and it will burst. Suffer it to 
grow up amid gentle remonstrances and amiable debating—and it 
will be the downfall of our country. 


No political issue in our time has ever been argued so fairly, 
so thoroughly, so convincingly as this one has been urgued with- 
in the last six months by those opposed to the Birmingham 
schemes—whether they be Conservatives, Unionists, or Liberals. 
All living ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer are against it, the 
immense majority of economists of repute, the most eminent and 
experienced of our statesmen without distinction of party, the 
organised leaders and representatives of the more responsible 
workmen. Every argument of Mr. Chamberlain has been refuted 
and turned inside out again and again, till we are all tired of 
hearing more ; every figure that he has used has been shown to 
be false, or to prove the contrary ; every promise he has given 
has been shown to be a wind-bag ; every fresh pledge he gives 
destroys the last ; every trick of the game is marked as a common 
device of the bubble speculator. Never was a political scheme 
so pulverised, riddled, and made ridiculous—that is, in the eyes 
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of thoughtful, honest, and impartial minds. But this is not 
enough. It may prove to be of no good at all. 

The ‘‘ evil elements of society ’’ care little about sound argu- 
ments, garbled citations, cooked figures, and _ self-contradictory 
pledges, as little as the Bowery Boys of New York care for moral 
lectures. They go for ‘‘ Our Joe,’’ who promises to put something 
in their pockets, or to give them Jingo watchwords to shout and 
“Glory, Glory ”’ ballads to sing. This matter may not be decided 
by the thoughtful and the public-spirited citizen. It may be 
decided by the thoughtless, the ignorant, the idle rich, the blus- 
terers, the hucksters, the monopolists, the publicans, the rabble to 
whom the Birmingham swindle is addressed. The mob which 
yelled the Khaki majority into power is quite ready to keep them 
there if it can, logic, facts, figures, statesmanship, and the wel- 
fare of our country to the contrary notwithstanding. Sound 
reasoning, economic principles, are quite over their heads. They 
will not read or listen to any such, nor could they understand them, 
if they did. They will vote blind for ‘‘ Our Joe,’’ just as a foot- 
ball crowd shouts for the ‘‘ Home Side.”’ 

Six months ago no man could imagine that this mental malady 
would have fallen on the nation. Mr. Chaplin, Sir Howard Vincent, 
querulous squires, and restless manufacturers, might have gone on 
harmlessly for a generation propounding their impracticable and 
self-destructive nostrums of Protecting Home Food and our 
National Fabrics. | Suddenly ‘‘ Our Joe,’’ seeing the collapse of 
the party imminent, and aware of his horrible South African failure, 
rushed at a wholesale Fiscal Revolution, and it ran through the 
nation like a prairie conflagration. One thing only can account 
for such a transformation scene, wherein busy practical English- 
men were turned into a crowd of wild agitators. That thing was 
the prestige of one man. People who knew and understood nothing 
about the question, and had very dim ideas of what they them- 
selves were supposed to gain, somehow thought it best to go for 
the great Wizard and his Birmingham Tariff, just as Demetrius, 
the silver-smith, caused his fellow craftsmen to shout for the 
space of two hours—‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.”’ 

Now the prestige of Demetrius, the silver-smith, is not to be 
overthrown by economic arguments, however crushing, nor by 
the most lucid array of figures. We have had enough of that, and 
are nearly exhausted. If cool and honest men cannot now be 
convinced how rotten is the Birmingham scheme, how fraudulent 
are its statistics, how palpable are its tricks, neither would they be 
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persuaded though Cobden and Bright, Peel and Gladstone, rose 
from the dead. What is now wanted is to break up the bubble 
reputation of the Arch Impostor himself, to show that his career 
has been one long story of mischief, fraud, and failure. “ The 
greatest Colonial Secretary of our age,’’ after eight years of 
absolute power, announces that the Colonies are ready to break off 
from the Empire—unless his precious tariff, which nobody heard of 
six months ago, be carried at once. Canada, ‘‘ the jewel of our 
Empire,’’ is now raging with disappointment, and talks loudly 
about being betrayed and protecting itself. South Africa is in 
ruins—a chaos of angry parties and race strife. The Cape Colony 
is passing to the control of the ‘‘ non-British’’ sections. |The 
gold mines are in low water ; Johannesburg is empty ; the slave- 
trading capitalists are savage and threatening. Australia is 
divided, cautious, and waiting to hear what it is to get. 

The only really solid and permanent nation which can be called 
‘‘Our Empire,’’ that is, India and its dependent settlements, is 
openly disregarded and flouted in the new scheme. Three hun- 
dred millions of Hindoos are to be sacrificed and flung aside to 
restore the doubtful loyalty of ten millions in three republics of 
white men. The tariff on manufactures will do no good to the 
Colonies, but, on the contrary, injure them. The tax on food or 
on raw stuffs would make our own manufacturers bankrupt. To 
please the squires, we have to ruin Manchester and Leeds: to 
please the manufacturers, we have to throw over the Land and the 
Colonies. Every ‘‘ interest’? within the Crown’s dominions, 
every separate Colony is to be entered in a great Sweepstakes, to 
race against each other for a ‘‘ place’’ in the Handicap. The 
whole thing is a swindle, just as the adepts of the giant Syndicates 
and Trusts juggle with companies within companies, with preferen- 
tial shares, allied bodies under their control, from the confused 
capitals of which everyone is to get rich. 

Where is the success? Where is the heaven-born statesman ? 
Where is the ‘‘ Empire ’’ itself? About to break up, he says, un- 
less we ruin England. ‘‘ Consols ’’ sunk 25, with no sign of mend- 
ing. Bank rate 44 per cent., ditto, ditto. National Debt in- 
creased by about one quarter, and permanent Expenditure in- 
PIS by a third, if not doubled. ‘‘ Three acres and a cow,”’ 
: Old-Age Pensions,’’ ‘‘ Cheap Tea and Tobacco,’’ where are 
a Taxes on food to raise wages, and not diminish the loaf. 

) stablishment, Secular Education,’’ ‘‘ Ran- 
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som of the Rich,’’ ‘‘Free Churches ’’—all flung aside like a sucked 
orange. Mere catchpenny cries, as little remembered or cared 
for the next hour, as the promises of an itinerant cheap-jack. A 
horrible war, which gave death to twenty thousand brave men and 
as many innocent women and children, South Africa a desert and 
a babel of factions, the ‘‘ Empire in danger,’’ the public credit 
shaken, a torrent of slanders more fit for the age of Titus Oates 
and Wilkes than our own, a series of preposterous, impracticable, 
and irreconcilable nostrums. | Every scheme flung aside for an- 
other just as empty. Every false figure repeated as often as it is 


exposed. And with it all—with this mountain of bluster, trickery, © 


and imposture—the thoughtless, the idle, and the greedy, are all 
for “‘ Our Joe’’ and the ‘‘ South-Sea Bubble ’’ of the twentieth 
century. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


MANKIND IN “THE MAKING: 


A WRITER who is always very much in earnest, who never ceases 
to be interesting, and who draws attention with freshness and 
vigour to some of the great problems of the age, is certainly 
entitled to a hearing. But Mr. Wells deserves more than this. 
Though his ideas are often crude and sometimes extravagant, he 
can hardly fail to stimulate the thought of his readers. He has 
succeeded in exposing some widespread and dangerous fallacies. 
As he candidly admits, he has not a very intimate acquaintance 
with the past evolution of human society ; but on many a difficult 
question he throws a vivid and an unexpected light. To such a 
writer much may be forgiven. For instance, very early in his 
book he gives one of the best refutations that has yet been offered 
of the theory that for future progress we must look to the breeding 
of men as a skilful farmer breeds prize cattle. This seems now to 
be the favourite refuge of the disappointed revolutionist, and may 
become as great a hindrance to reform as the Malthusian theory 
was a century ago. But Mr. Wells soon shows that, whether 


desirable or not, the scheme is impossible :— 


“The analogy with the breeder of cattle is a very misleading one. 
He has a very simple ideal, to which he directs the entire pairing of his 
stock. He breeds for beef, he breeds for calves and milk, he breeds 
for a homogeneous herd. Towards that ideal he goes simply and 
directly, slaughtering and sparing, regardless entirely of any divergent 
variation that may arise beneath his control. A young calf with an 
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incipient sense of humour, with a bright and inquiring disposition, with 
a gift for athleticism, or a quaintly-marked hide, has no sort of chance 
with him at all on that account. He can throw these proffered gifts of 
nature aside without hesitation. Which is just what our theoretical 
breeders of humanity cannot venture to do. They do not want a homo- 
geneous race in the future at all. They want a rich interplay of free, 
strong, and varied personalities, and that alters the nature of the 
problem absolutely.” 


In fact, the qualities required are so varied, and it is so impossible 
to tell what would be the effects of any, particular combination that 
foresight in the matter is impossible. Two kinds of beauty joined 
in marriage might produce only an ugly predominance of some 
one feature. And how much more is this true of moral and in- 
tellectual qualities? So that it seems we may be allowed to go on 
falling in love, and must trust for the progress of the race, like our 
fathers, to the increase of knowledge, the improvement of educa- 
tion, and the reform of our political and social institutions. 

To this, then, Mr. Wells next addresses himself, judging every 
collective human enterprise according ‘‘ as it conduces more or less 
to wholesome and hopeful human births, and according to the 
qualitative and quantitative advance due to its influence made by 
each generation of citizens born under its influence towards a higher 
and ampler standard of life ’’—a standpoint which, in its essence, 
is not so novel as he seems to think. He applies this test with 
much acuteness to the various influences that are brought to bear 
on the young citizen. His criticisms on our educational methods 
are especially incisive, while he avoids a pitfall into which many 
fall ; for he recognises that the school is not the only, or even the 
chief, influence which acts on the young. Among good points in 
this section of the work are his suggestion that we might very well, 
by the aid of clearly written books for nurses and mothers, ‘‘ shift 
very much of the kindergarten back to home and play-room and 
out of the school altogether,’’ and his insistence on the necessity in 
all educational schemes of taking into account the probable 
mediocrity of many of the teachers who will have to carry them 
out. We all know the perfectly idle remarks, ‘‘ Good teachers can 
do this,” ‘‘ Good teachers will know how to avoid that,’’ as if the 
teaching profession, unlike all others, was composed only of 
thoroughly capable men and women. In this connection, too, his 
remarks on ethical teaching in schools may be noticed. If these 
do not convert some of our ethical friends, they will at least give 
them a good idea of the dangers to be avoided. 


t But, of course, it 
1s easier to criticise than to construct. 


If the aim of education is 
not to teach facts, but to train in the use of method, why should 
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the University student have to choose Cosmology, Biology, or 
Sociology? If professional training be put aside, why is he not 
to be allowed the full scientific education (?) which requires a know- 
ledge of scientific method as developed in all these? If training 
in method—not in facts—be made the aim, the objection usually 
urged—the portentous amount to be studied—would be found to 
have no validity. 

In Politics, Mr. Wells is less happy, though his book contains 
a scathing exposition of the shortcomings of Democracy. In 
place, however, of election by a wide suffrage, he can only suggest 
choice by a more or less accidentally chosen jury. This, if it would 
put an end to the arts of the demagogue and the turmoil and the 
want of care which characterise democratic choice, has other dis- 
advantages. The jury might be more, instead of less, foolish than 
the mass of the population, and the majority on the jury might | 
belong to the party which was in a minority among the people. 
Positivists pointed out the failings of Democracy long ago, when 
that line of argument was not so common as it is now. But I am 
bound to say that Mr. Wells hardly recognises the difficulty of the 
problem. What is wanted is a means of combining choice by men 
of practical experience, who have themselves been engaged in the 
work, with the assurance of popular approval and support. If, 
however, Mr. Wells is not a Democrat, he is a most fearless 
Republican ; though he is, perhaps, more happy in showing how 
the Monarchy makes for inefficiency and hypocrisy, than in tracing 
the causes of the diminution of Republican feeling during the last 
thirty years. Those few who have never bowed the knee in the 
temple of Hereditary Monarchy will welcome this new convert to 
the Good Old Cause. 

But it is strange that, while many support the Monarchy as a 
keystone of Empire, Mr. Wells, with perverted ingenuity, objects 
to it because he conceives that it prevents the political union of his 
own country with the great Anglo-Saxon Republic of the West. 
He neglects all the ties of history which bind together the great 
nations which have been for centuries the leaders of Western civi- 
lisation. He is not satisfied with the unity of ideas which springs 
from the common progress in science. He is not even content 
with the sympathy that springs from community of race and lan- 
guage. He must, apparently, have the whole Anglo-Saxon world 
under one government. And this would seem to involve some ex- 
clusions as well as inclusions. Apparently, he would scarcely 
recognise as his fellow-citizen the Indian Senior Wrangler, deeply 
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imbued with the intellectual movement of the West, or the Cana- 
dian of Quebec, whose ancestors for generations have prized their 
connection with the British Empire, but would take to his arms 
some American from the Western States, for whom history begins 
with the Declaration of Independence, or some Southerner who has 
just vindicated his Anglo-Saxon civilisation by lynching a negro. 
Is not the scientific basis on which Mr. Wells professes to rest this 
theory dangerously near that pseudo-science against which, in 
Anthropology, he so seriously warns us? S. H. Swinny. 


ADDRESS OF LHE SPOsSITIVIS Ra SOC Gas 
OF. PARIS, TO sl GE PRES LD E Nii ts 
THE -BRANGO-ITALIAN (LEAGUE: 


Paris, Hoppes 8, DESCARTES I15 (15 OCTOBER, 1903). 


Mr. PRESIDENT,—The French Positivists are heartily in accord 
with those who hail joyfully the visit paid by the King and Queen 
of Italy to the President of the French Republic. They see in this 
a precious consecration of the cordial friendship of two nations 
which can neither forget their historical relations, nor the solidarity 
of their well-understood interests, nor the necessary co-operation 
which their pacific efforts will bring to the cause of European order 
and to the progress of Humanity. It is natural that they should 
thus address your league, because your unwearied efforts have 
largely contributed to the restoration of this Latin friendship. 

How could French and Italian patriots forget the memory of 
struggles, through good and bad fortune, for the liberty of peoples 
which are especially recalled by the great name of Garibaldi on both 
sides of the Alps? How, too, could they fail to be struck by the 
similarity and the connection of their own evolution? For if one 
of the most important acts of the French Revolution was in making 
both the State and law secular, at the same time the political 
renascence of Italy, and her national unity, were only achieved by 
the irrevocable abolition of the only pure theocracy which the West 
has known. And it is quite evident that both free Italy and 
Republican France must defend themselves against any offensive 
attacks of the theocratic spirit. 

Disciples of Auguste Comte, the Positivists, know that by the 
light of his philosophy of history he perceived the bond of spiritual 
fraternity which unites peoples having shared from antiquity the 
advantage of Graeco-Latin culture, and which have since passed 
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through the same phases of general culture and civilisation. We 
know what a large share the founder of Positivism recognised was 
due to the country of Dante, of Columbus, of Da Vinci, and of 
Galileo, in the modern development of the West. We do not 
forget also his love for the Italian language and his pious admira- 
tion for the incomparable Florentine poet whose immortal verse he 
constantly re-read. 

He also assigned to Italy, with France, a most important part 
in the formation of the ‘‘ Occidental Republic,’ a free spiritual 
grouping of nations politically autonomous, the kernel of a better 
Humanity, progressing peacefully, free from theology and war, 
united by science, by labour, and by art. 

That is why, without closing our eyes to the realities and diffi- 
culties of the present, we are pleased to see in this new Franco- 
Italian entente one of the most precious germs of the future which 
we hope will bring about a new international order founded on 
justice, and do away with the present international anarchy which 
is full of violence. This triumph will be brought about by the slow 
but sure advent of a scientific faith and of altruistic morals, by the 
harmony of free and loved nations professing the Religion of 
Humanity. 

Receive, Mr. President, for you, and for your honourable Italian 
and French colleagues, the expression of our fraternal sympathy. 
Translated by PAUL DESCOURS. 


ithe eOsSlLIVisT CONME RENCE ON INDIA 


On Sunday, November 1, the Positivist Society held an open con- 
ference ‘‘ to consider the political and economic situation of India 
and the duty of England.’’ I was asked by my colleagues to take 
the chair, and I have now been requested to give an account of the 
proceedings in this Review. It is unnecessary, however, to print a 
full report, as this has already appeared in the number of India 
dated November 6. But as the earlier speeches are there given 
at greater length than the later ones, the address of Dr. Bridges is 
printed here. 

Of the speakers whose names were given on the notices of the 
Conference, Sir Henry Cotton was already known to many of those 
present, not only for his long and distinguished services as a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, but for the friendliness he had 


always shown to the people of the country, and for the courage 
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with which he championed the cause of the coolies in Assam. By 
his co-religionists he will always be honoured as a Positivist who, 
in a strange and distant environment, showed forth his faith by 
his works. The next speaker, Mr. S. S. Thorburn, belonged to a 
different school of thought, but he, too, deserved the honour of all 
those who respect fearless independence. A distinguished civilian 
in the Punjab, he was not afraid, in the time of Lord Elgin, to bear 
his testimony to the horrors and sufferings of the war on the 
North-West frontier, even in the sacred presence of the Viceroy 
himself. In Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, the Conference had one of the 
founders of the National Congress, an Indian who, at the Calcutta 
bar, took a leading position in his profession, and in politics 
obtained to an unusual degree the confidence of his fellow-country- 
men. Nor could some of those present fail to remember that 
he had been the life-long friend of an Indian Positivist, Jogendra 
Chandra Ghosh, whose memory is still honoured amongst us. 
Nor were those speakers who had not been in India less entitled 
to be heard. Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner was sure of a good reception 
for her father’s sake, but those who listened to her eloquent speech 
recognised in it something of his spirit, his readiness to defend 
the oppressed and his burning hatred of injustice. And Dr. 
Bridges—but to what purpose should I tell the readers of this 
Review of his qualifications to speak on questions of high policy. 
In former ages men traversed continents to hear the teaching of 
the wise. What a privilege has it been to us to have such a 
teacher in our midst, and how little worthy have we been of our 
good fortune! One other speaker, Mr. Hyndman, whom we had 
hoped to have amongst us, was detained in Paris, but sent us a 
characteristic letter. He wrote :— 


“T need scarcely say how sincerely I sympathise with the object of 
the meeting. It seems to me we are committing on India the greatest 
crime that has ever disgraced humanity, yet the people of England are 
quite indifferent to the atrocities which are carried on in their name— 
the deliberate manufacture of famine for more than 200 millions of 
human beings—the depriving of these poor souls of any effective share 
in the control of their own country, and the steady destruction of a great 
and ancient civilisation in all its departments. The break-up cannot now 
be far off.” 


After those who had been specially invited had spoken, the 
Chairman invited any of those present to speak who wished to do 
so. Four accepted the invitation, Mr. Skrine, a Civilian, Mr. G. 
S. Sharma, an Indian, Mr. Wade, and Mr. Joseph Stanley, who 
had come from Birmingham to attend the Conference. i The 
crowded audience listened to all the speakers with the greatest 
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attention, and showed throughout their sympathy with the people 
of India and their desire for information so that they might act 
justly towards that country. 


Sir Henry Cotton devoted almost the whole of his speech to 
the burning question of the administration of justice between Euro- 
peans and Indians. He told how he once remonstrated with a high 
official for his treatment of his servants, and received the reply, 
‘“Oh! that is nothing ; we all do it; it does no harm to give a 
little useful chastisement.’’ When Sir Henry rejoined that he had 
never raised his hands against a Native, his friend was astonished, 
and exclaimed: ‘‘ Is that possible? You are the only Englishman 
among us who can say that.’’ In the last fifty years only two 
Englishmen had expiated the crime of murder on the scaffold in 
India, and in each case Calcutta society was convulsed by the 
efforts to save the criminals. There were innumerable cases in 
which men charged with most brutal murders for which no other 
punishment but hanging was suitable had escaped through the 
failure to administer justice fairly and fully. Offenders were tried 
by a jury of their fellow-countrymen, which meant that a tea- 
planter charged with causing the death of a coolie was arraigned 
before ten other tea-planters in the same position as himself, who 
find him guilty of the smallest cognisable offence under the law— 
viz., simple hurt—for which he would be fined a few rupees. Such 
decisions aroused a bitter feeling among the Natives; but they 
were inevitable where men isolated among strangers had to sit 
in judgment on their friends and fellow-countrymen. In many 
cases, he was glad to say, the conduct of the magistrates was 
irreproachable. If the Government took up the prosecution, the 
result might be the infliction of a term of imprisonment, but 1m- 
mediately a storm of protest was raised. Sir Henry explained the 
position of the Viceroy thus :— 

“No responsible Governor was anxious to face the wrath and anger 
of his own countrymen, however keen he might be to administer justice 
as between man and man. _ It required, in fact, more than ordinary 
courage for the heads of the Government to preserve an even tone and 
temper in dealing with these cases. Lord Curzon was undoubtedly 
animated by a high sense of justice, and he had used his best efforts: to 
see that justice was done in these cases. He had instructed his officials 
to watch them carefully, and to report on them to the Government, but 
he regretted to say that as a result of the recent agitation his lordship 
had stated that he had at no time, whether publicly or privately, offi- 
cially or semi-officially, issued any instructions which would affect the 
administration of justice as between Englishmen and Natives. In other 


words, he had withdrawn from the field, and had given rise to the 
impression that his previous action had been misunderstood.” 
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This, however, did not save him from an extraordinarily virulent 
onslaught by a Calcutta newspaper in which he was taxed with 
abandoning his countrymen. Finally, Sir Henry suggested that a 
special court of judges should be formed for the trial of Europeans 
charged with serious assaults on Natives. 


To this question Mr. Skrine, who rose later in the evening, also 
devoted himself. He doubted whether this special court would be 
any less open to extraneous influences than the existing tribunals. 
Europeans in India were often men of little culture, whose heads 
were turned by finding themselves in much higher positions than 
they had held at home, and who were irritated by ill-health and a 
trying climate. Their servants were often the offspring of genera- 
tions of slaves, who did not realise the privilege of living under 
equal laws. If the Indians were more ready to take their own 
part, such assaults would occur less often. An inveterate servant- 
beater, hearing that the magistrate of the district was determined 
to enforce the law without favour, carefully excluded all wit- 
nesses when next he wished to chastise his servant, with the 
result that the servant, when quite assured that no one could give 
evidence against him, promptly chastised his master. What was 
wanted was higher moral and physical courage in the Indians, 
wider culture and greater love for their fellow-creatures in the 
European. But Mr. Skrine, in criticising Sir Henry Cotton, to 
whom he paid a warm tribute as a true friend of India, laid him- 
self open to a damaging retort from Mr. Wade, who pertinently 
asked why, if the Europeans in India were sometimes so wanting 
in culture and sympathy, recourse could not be had more often to 
Natives of the country to fill the posts now held by Europeans. 


Mr. Thorburn, who followed, occupied the earlier portion of 
his time in discussing the remarks of the Chairman on the economic 
situation of India, and these will be dealt with later ; but though 
denying that India was impoverished by the drain of wealth from 
the country to Europe, he admitted that we had failed to do the 
greatest good to the greatest number. Certain classes, the mer- 
chants, the lawyers, and the money-lenders, had benefited, but not 
the unfortunate people who toiled and worked for us. He went 
on to say that :— 


“Lord Curzon admitted our moral failure, and was taking steps to 
supply palliatives. But the disease of the body politic had gone too 
far. It was hopeless to apply remedies, and all this country could do 
to help India was by alert attention and watchfulness to prevent im- 
petuous Viceroys and frontier agents from starting wars, small or great, 
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and by insistence to help qualified Indians to obtain a larger share in 
the administration of their own provinces.” 

He added that it would be well for philanthropic. enthusiasts to be 
kept from uninformed interference in Indian affairs, instancing the 
appointment of the Opium Commission, which cost India. £30,000, 
and in the end reported that there were practically no abuses 
in connection with opium in India. 

Mr. Bonnerjee dealt with the duty of England to India, and 
urged his hearers to agitate for the appointment of a Commission 
to enquire into the administration of India. In the times of the 
East India Company such an enquiry was held every twenty years 
before each renewal of the Charter, with the result that the Com- 
pany were reminded of their responsibility for the good govern- 
ment of the country and authentic information as to the state 
of India was available. But since 1858, when the Company ceased 
to rule India, there had been no such enquiry. There was much 
harshness in the administration of justice. He insisted ‘‘ that there 
was an amount of oppression by the police on the people with 
the unconscious sanction of the magistracy which was indescrib- 
able, and so long as that existed they would never find India 
heartily loyal.”’ The next speaker, Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner, also 
emphasised the need of more information, as did Dr. Bridges, while 
Mr. Joseph Stanley related the difficulty he had had to obtain even 
the newspaper Zzdia in Birmingham. Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner 
pointed out that one difficulty the English people had in under- 
standing Indian questions arose from the different and more secret 
way that the government of India was carried on from that which 
prevailed here or in the self-governing Colonies. She urged that 
the people of the country should be given a larger share in the. 
administration, and that in England pressure should be brought on 
members of Parliament, so that they might support measures that 
were beneficial, and oppose measures that were injurious to India. 
She concluded by an eloquent appeal to her hearers to realise their 
duty to India. 

The Chairman confined his opening remarks to a very brief 
exposition of the three main causes of Indian poverty, the ruin of 
the old industries of the country, the heavy taxation, and the drain 
to Europe. The latter cause was controverted by Mr. Thorburn, 
who, while admitting that the exports from India exceeded the 
imports on an average by £25,000,000 a year, insisted that for a 
great part of this India received a full return, it being either the 
interest of money spent on useful works, or payment for the valu- 
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able services rendered by officials. He did not deny that as this 

25,000,000 had to be exported without economic return, the 
market had to be forced in order to dispose of goods to this value, 
and so the foreign trade of the country had to be carried on under 
less advantageous conditions, as shown by John Stuart Mill. 
But even leaving this consideration aside, Mr. Thorburn was far 
from proving his case. He stated the whole interest on loans at 
nine millions, and this included loans raised for wars, like the 
Afghan, which he believed to be unjust. The pensions and allow- 
ances paid in the country he estimated at three millions, and 
defended on the ground that the labourer was worthy of his hire. 
But how does that affect the argument that India is impoverished 
by the drain of wealth to Europe? Finally, there were other items, 
the cost of recruiting in England and the expenditure on the 
India Office, which Mr. Thorburn admitted to be unjust. While 
the Colonies do not pay the salary of the Colonial Minister, India 
bears the whole cost of the office of the Secretary of State for 
India. But, just or unjust, the economic effect, of the ‘‘ Tribute,”’ 
or drain of wealth without economic return, is the same. The 
Chairman further pointed out that famines had once been common 
in many countries of Europe where they were now unknown. This 
was not due to a change of climate, but an increase of wealth. If 
India had the money, she could buy in the world’s market when 
her own crops failed. Therefore, it was absurd to attribute famine 
to the climate of the country. To this argument Mr. Thorburn 
did not refer. Mr. Hyndman’s absence was especially felt in the 


discussion of the economic situation in India. 
S. H. Swinny. 


SPEECH ..OBR eDikgiBRIDGES Ai ashi 
CONFERENCE. 


In leading articles and speeches aimed at national glorification, 
one of the most usual topics is our establishment of Imperial 
authority over a population of two hundred and fifty millions 
in the Indian peninsula. It is common to institute a comparison 
between the British Empire and the Roman ; and the comparison 
is always drawn in a sense highly favourable to the former. 
Austere integrity and scrupulous justice are shown to be charac- 
teristics of British rule, and are contrasted with the corruption 
and oppression of Roman government. Undoubtedly, in the 
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course of two thousand years, the standard of conduct has under- 
gone changes; and it would be absurd to deny that many of these 
changes have been for the better. 

But in these comparisons, the principal feature of Roman rule 
over the West, the feature in which it contrasts so strongly with 
the rule of Britain over India, is apt to be passed over in silence. 
Roman rule was in the true sense an incorporation of the subjected 
nations. The conquered Gaul or Spaniard was admitted to every 
privilege of the dominant race. The highest official positions were 
open to him. A glance at the list of emperors shows us that 
many of the most distinguished of them were not Romans, were 
not even Italians, but provincials. In the best century of the Em- 
pire, Nerva was a Cretan, Trajan and Hadrian were Spaniards, 
Antoninus Pius a townsman of Southern Gaul. In the centuries 
that followed, every province and every class in society contributed 
emperors ; Diocletian was an Illyrian peasant ; from Illyria, too, 
came Constantine and many others. Nothing of this kind is 
visible in British India. We look in vain for the names of Hindus. 
or Mahometans in the lists of provincial governors or executive 
councils. The government of Hindustan by Britain has been that 
of an alien, costly, and unsympathetic bureaucracy. 

Despotisms have been often checked and controlled by the 
force of public opinion. But in India this check has been for the 
most part wanting. In the debates of the British Parliament a 
single day is devoted to a cursory and superficial discussion of 
Indian finance. In India a day is given in which the non-official 
members of the Legislative Coucil may offer criticisms of the 
Indian Budget. An annual Blue-book on the Moral and Material 
Progress of India presents the facts of the case as coloured by 
official optimism. These at present are our three sole channels. 
of authentic information. In March of the present year the Finan- 
cial Member of Council undertook to show that the material con- 
dition of the working population of India had changed for the 
better. His sole reason for thinking so was the fact that in 
1902-3, as contrasted with 1899-1900, the consumption of salt had 
slightly increased (from 45,800,000 to £,6,000,000), and that an 
equally slight increase had taken place in the receipts from Excise 
and Customs. It was also added that the deposits in Post Office 
Savings Banks had risen from £145,628 to £430,400. It was 
pointed out in reply that if the preceding year (1898-9) instead of 
1899-1900 (a year of famine), had been taken, the result of the 
comparison would have been quite different. 
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In the debate that followed, the protests made by the native 
members of Council turned on several points. Strong claims were 
made for an increase in the grant for education. In no country 
with any claim to be called civilised, was there so small a fraction 
even of the male population, and notably of the female, receiving 
instruction. Complaints were made of the recent excise on cotton 
manufacture ; and of the steady diminution of local industries, 
especially of weaving, under the inundation of cotton goods from 
Lancashire. Protests were repeated against the inordinate mili- 
tary expenditure since 1885. Little notice was taken of these 
topics in the Governor-General’s reply at the close of the debate. 

A previous speaker has remarked that under the rule of the 
East India Company, when the Charter was from time to time re- 
newed, a searching enquiry was instituted by the Home Govern- 
ment into the economic condition of India. It would seem urgent 
that a similar enquiry should be instituted at the present time. 
In default of such an enquiry, no sufficient answer can be given to 
the question, Is the mass of the Indian population growing richer 
or poorer under its present system of government? It is all- 
important that a trustworthy answer should be given to this ques- 
tion. One fallacy, however, may be set aside at once. It is 
common to hear it said that the poverty of India is to be attributed 
to its inordinate increase of population. But as a matter of fact 
this increase in each province of India, with the exception of 
Assam, has, during the last thirty years been not rapid, but ex- 
tremely slow. 


ea IK day ehe aliss. 


Of the Panama Revolution nothing need be said but that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has successfully played the game that Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain played unsuccessfully in connection with the Jame- 
son Raid. Mexico and the Central American Republics now 
know what they have to expect from this unscrupulous Imperi- 
alist ; also Canada. If he would only spare the world his preach- 
ments ! 

x * * 3 

The attempt of British capitalists, backed by our Foreign 
Office, to get a mortgage, after the Egyptian pattern, of ie 
customs revenue of Morocco has been frustrated, happily for the 
general public of both countries, by the refusal of France to 
consent to it. A small knot of unpatriotic harpies, doubtless given 
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to sing *‘ Rule Britannia,’’ are ready to endanger our new under- 


standing with France in order to fill their pockets. 
* * * * 


While the South African struggle was going on the extension 
of our Indian Empire had to be suspended. We are now about 
to undertake the conquest of Tibet. For several years this has 
been advocated by the Spectator. The people of that country 
have aggrieved us in no way. They are thoroughly pacific, and 
only desire to be left alone. The reasons assigned for our aggres- 
sion are that they will not admit Europeans, and that if we do not 
conquer them Russia will. The real reason is the thirst of 
British officers for promotion, decorations, and appointments. To 
this appetite the welfare of three hundred millions of our Indian 


“* fellow-subjects ’’ is lightly sacrificed. 
* * * * 


Tibet, mostly, is a desolate tableland, with a very severe climate, 
and an area about equal to that of Great Britain, the German 
Empire, France, Spain, and Portugal taken together. It is a 
vassal State of the Chinese Empire. It is separated from India 
by no less a barrier than the Himalayas. The capital, Lhassa, is 
about 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. History does not 


record any invasion of India by way of Tibet. 
ESS.) DENSELY. 


Edward Pratt, formerly in the service of the Indian Govern- 
ment, died in a London hospital in 1901. He had been a frequent 
attendant at Newton Hall, and on his death-bed summoned Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, to whom he was unknown, but who did not 
reach him before his death. Mr. Harrison was informed that he 
was appointed executor, and was called on by the Hospital authori- 
ties to arrange for the funeral of the deceased, who had desired to 
be cremated. Mr. Harrison, at the request and in presence of the 
son of the testator, attended his remains at the Crematorium, 
Woking, and pronounced the last words of farewell over the coffin 


before cremation. 
* % * x 


By his will, made in the Hospital, the day before his death, the 
testator made no provision for his family, but he bequeathed £100 
to Mr. Harrison, in recognition of his letter to the Prime Minister 
of 1899, ‘‘ begging that he will use this money at his discretion for 
drawing attention to the grievances of poor India and to her 
claims for just treatment as a dependency of this great King- 
dom.’’ He also bequeathed £200 on trust to Mr. Harrison for 
assisting the Positivist Society, and the several Ethical Societies, 
and he bequeathed the residue of his estate in trust for the native 
cultivators of the Bombay Presidency. The terms of the will were 
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obscure and doubtful in law. Mr. Harrison was advised that the 
bequest of £100 to him was a “‘ precatory trust ”’ which he was 
bound to execute ; but he disclaimed the bequest of 4200 for the 
Positivist and Ethical Societies. 

* * * * 

A suit was instituted by the testator’s family, which was heard 
by Mr. Justice Farwell, on the 29th of October last. A com- 
promise was effected between the Crown and the family, whereby 
the residue of the estate was divided equally between the family 
and the charity for Indian purposes. The judge held the gift of 
4100 to Mr. Harrison to be payable, but the bequests to the 
Societies to be void in law. Mr. Harrison found himself from the 
first quite unable to carry out the complicated and doubtful trusts 
mentioned in the will, but he will use any sum derived from the 
personal bequest to him ‘‘ at his discretion ’’ in accordance with 
the wishes expressed by Mr. Pratt on his death-bed. 

* * * * 

Imputations on the United States Government in respect to 
Columbia, Mexico, and Canada rest on unsupported suspicion, 
which we have no right to assume. Nor would unscrupulous 
statesmen have made such efforts to defend the Negro, to suppress 
corruption and the anti-social action of Trusts. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Ne @eleliGyie ts: 


Sunpay Evenina Lectures. In the Hall at Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, 
at 7 p.m. (doors open at 6.30 p.m.). 


November 29th, December 6th and 13th, Mr. Gordon Jones, on ‘‘ The General 
History of Science.” 

Sunday, December 20th, a CONFERENCE with Members of EtuicaL Societies. 
Subject for discussion, ‘‘ Ethics and Politics.” 

No Meeting, Sunday, December 27th. 

On Monday, December 14th, there will be a Social Meeting (with Tea and 
Music) at ro, Clifford's Inn, at 8 p.m. 

The Positivist Society will meet at 10, Clifford's Inn, at 8 p.m., on Friday 
November 27th. Subject, ‘‘Servia and Macedonia," opened by Mr. S. H. Swinny. 
Non-members can attend. There will be No Meeting in December. 

The Treasurer of the Positivist Funds is Mr. Howard Fletcher, 25, Carlisle 
Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W., to whom all subscriptions should be sent. 
Cheques, etc., to be crossed ‘‘ The London and County Bank, Limited.” 

The best way to secure an early and regular delivery of the Pos:rTivist 
REVIEW is to send 3s. 6d. annually, in advance, to the publisher, Mr. William 
Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

The Positivist REvIEW can also be obtained from Norman M 
25, George 1V Bridge, Edinburgh; R. Holmes, Dunlop Street, Glasgow ; eS 
Hall, Humberstone Gate, Leicester ; Liverpool Booksellers Co., 70 Lord Street 
Liverpool; R.S. Chrystal, 11, Market Street, Manchester ; Slatter and Ross, 
High Street, Oxford; The Crouch Hill News Agency, Crouch Hill. N.: John 
Seager and Sons, 197, East India Dock Road, E.; and H. Hancock. 596 Mile: 
End Road, E. ; ; 


London: A. Bonner, Printer, 1 & 2 Took’s Court, E.C. (off Chancery Lane). 
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